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44  There  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  cultured 
common  sense  in  this  magazine." — Presby- 
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Mothers'  Parliament  and  Nursery  Problems 
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with  care  and  discretion." — Philadelphia 
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44  Admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose 
which  it  has  in  view.  Its  suggestions  are 
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journal."— Boston  Herald. 
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44  Babyhood  is  the  best  publication  of 
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cupied with  really  practical  information. 
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44  Babyhood's  articles  are  of  vast  interest 
to  the  mothers  of  the  country,  and  are  con- 
tributed by  some  of  the  ablest  writers  in 
the  medical  profession.  Babyhood  is  a 
periodical  that  should  be  taken  in  every 
family,  for  it  embraces  such  a  variety  of 
subjects  that  the  information  it  conveys 
will  always  be  found  useful." — Baltimore 
Telegram. 

44  Packed  with  just  such  information  as 
will  be  helpful  to  all  whose  lot  it  is  to  nurse, 
clothe,  and  train  children.  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  magazine  improves  with  each 
fresh  number." — Christian  Intelligencer. 

44  Babyhood  is  an  excellent  magazine 
which  we  wish  very  heartily  to  commend.  M 
—London  Christian  Commonwealth. 

44  People  having  children  to  bring  up 
who  try  to  get  along  without  Babyhood 
mav  expect  to  '  get  left,  '  just  as  those  agri- 
culturists do  who  affect  to  despise  4  book 
farming."— Springfield  {Mass.)  Union. 

OPINIONS  OF  SUBSCRIBERS. 

44 1  am  always  pleased  to  recommend  your 
valuable  journal  to  my  families." — Chas. 
A.  Wilson,  M.D.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

44  I  have  to  thank  Babyhood  for  saving 
many  an  ailing  moment  with  my  babies.  It 
is  with  pleasure  I  renew  my  subscription, 
and  hope  your  magazine  may  be  an  habitual 
visitor  while  I  have  little  ones  in  the 
house.  "— B.  T.  N.,  Fryeburg,  Me. 

41  I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Baby- 
hood to  my  family  physician,  who  looked 
the  numbers  through  and  then  said:  4 1 
shall  prescribe  the  bound  volumes  and 
the  year's  current  volume  for  a  lady  whose 
child  I  have  just  visited  and  found  in  con- 
vulsions from  improper  food.'  So  I  trust  it 
will  carry  healing  with  it."— E.  H.  S.,  Water 
bury,  Conn. 

44  Inclosed  you  will  find  renewal.  I  ought 
to  subscribe  out  of  sheer  gratitude,  if  not 
expecting  other  help  than  that  already  re- 
ceived." —J.  H.  T.,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 

44  You  have  a  journal  in  Babyhood  as 
far  superior  to  many  medical  journals  as 
day  is  to  night."—  Wm.  Judkins,  M.D.,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

44  Your  little  journal  is  the  brightest,  the 
most  intelligently  conducted,  abounding  to 
the  fullest  measure  in  good,  sound,  common 
sense,  and  therefore  the  best  calculated  to 
do  good,  of  any  periodical  that  I  have  ever 
seen."— C.  H.  L.,  M.D.,  Englewood,  111. 

44 1  would  not  be  without  Babyhood 
even  were  the  subscription  price  ten  times 
what  it  is;  the  only  fault  I  find  with  it  i3 
that  it  does  not  come  out  often  enough.  Its 
coming  is  hailed  with  delight  and  it  is  read 
with  pleasure  and  with  profit  both  by  my 
husband  and  myself."— J.  B.  J.,  New  Or* 
leans,  La. 
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ATCHING  cold,  is  an 
expression  familiar  to 
every  mother,  espec- 
ially in  the  winter 
season,  yet  from  its 
very  familiarity  its  significance  is 
overlooked.  But  few  of  those  who 
use  it  attempt  to  get  at  the  true 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  and  fewer  still 
to  analyze  the  various  stages  of  the 
process  to  which  the  phrase  applies. 

That  a  child  has  :( caught  cold " 
indicates  undoubtedly  that  some  dis- 
order or  inflammation  of  an  inward 
part  of  the  body  has  followed  the  ex- 
posure of  the  body-surface  to  cold; 
but  observation  teaches  that  exposure 
to  heat,  the  sudden  change  from  a 
cold  atmosphere  to  a  hot  one,  will 
under  certain  circumstances  produce 
the  same  result;  and,  furthermore. that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  predict  before- 
hand whether  such  exposures  will  in 
any  given  case  be  followed  by  "  catch- 
ing cold,"  or  what  particular  inward 
part  will  be  the  seat  of  the  disorder. 
In  the  present  pajoer  the  writer  pur- 
poses  to  discuss  in  a  familiar  way  these 
obscure    but     important  problems, 


throwing  such  light  upon  them  as  he 
may  have  gained  from  medical  re- 
search and  personal  observation.  And 
even  if  his  reasoning  seem  somewhat 
tedious  at  times,  he  will  doubtless  be 
patiently  followed  to  the  end  by  the 
anxious  mother  whose  little  ones 
seem  "so  liable  to  take  cold,"  and  who 
is  distracted  by  the  contradictory  ex- 
hortations of  kind  and  well-meaning* 
neighbors  in  regard  to  the  prevention 
of  this  unhappy  and  dangerous  oc- 
currence. 

For  Mrs.  Jones's  boys  thrive  without 
overcoats  in  the  most  arctic  weather, 
and  she  considers  mufflers  as  an  abom- 
ination, "certain  to  bring  on  a  dan- 
gerous cold."  Mrs.  Smith's  boys,  on 
the  contrary,  turn  blue  and  shiver  if 
cosy  overcoats  are  not  provided  ;  and 
take  off  their  mufflers  to  pull  their 
sister's  sled  and  don  them  again  with- 
out the  slightest  ill  results.  Mrs. 
Robinson's  boys  and  girls  catch  cold 
if  their  shoes  become  the  least  damp  ; 
while  Mrs.  Tabb's  little  rascals  seldom 
have  dry  feet  in  winter  weather,  and 
yet  seem  healthier  than  the  average.. 
And  there  is  the  well-known  case,  that 
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everybody  in  the  village  was  discuss- 
ing, where  Mrs.  Teackle,  while  trying 
to  get  cool  in  church  one  awfully  hot 
summer  day,  fanned  accidentally  the 
back  of  Deacon  Rusk's  head,  and  put 
him  to  bed  for  two  weeks  with  a  neu- 
ralgic cold  and  stiff  neck.  What  is 
"  catching  cold,"  anyway?  How  can  it 
be  avoided '?  What  is  good  for  it  ? 
And  so  we  come  to  our  subject. 

How  It  Comes  About. 
Exactly  how  a  change  of  tempera- 
ture on  the  surface  can  cause  inward 
inllammation  is  not  yet  known.  It  is 
evident  that  the  means  of  communi- 
cation is  the  nervous  system.  A  vig- 
orous skin  in  full  health,  if  exposed  to 
sudden  change  from  heat  to  cold  or 
from  cold  to  heat,  will,  after  a  mo- 
ment's disturbance  of  its  circulation, 
quickly  react.  The  increase  of  cold 
will  be  met  by  a  warm  glow  of  defi- 
ance, as  the  blood  rushes  in  fuller 
stream  through  the  tiny  surface  ves- 
sels ;  the  increase  of  heat  will  be 
antagonized  by  more  abundant  per- 
spiration, which,  visible  or  invisible 
to  the  eye,  will,  by  its  evaporation 
cool  the  skin  down  to  a  safe  tempera- 
ture in  spite  of  the  warm  air  which 
envelops  and  flows  about  it  on  every 
side.  In  this  way  the  robust  skin 
stands  guard  against  temperature 
changes,  and  by  swiftly  meeting  them 
enables  the  great  inward  organs  to 
maintain  that  quiet  circulation  of 
blood  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  proper  performance  of  their  vital 
functions.  But  if  the  skin  be  feeble  it 
reacts  sluggishly,  if  at  all,  against 
sudden  changes  in  temperature.  If  it 
is  chilled,  the  blood  which  has  been 
driven  from  the  vessels  of  the  surface 
does  not  quickly  return  with  renewed 


energy,  but  becomes  dammed  up  in 
the  great  inward  organs.  If  it  is 
overheated,  increase  of  perspiration 
does  not  occur,  and  the  blood  is  not 
cooled  as  it  should  be  in  the  super- 
ficial vessels.  So  it  comes  about  that 
in  persons  with  skins  lacking  in  vigor 
the  circulation  is  continually  subjected 
to  disturbances,  both  in  the  skin  and 
in  the  great  vital  organs,  whose  secre- 
tions, so  necessary  to  health,  are  less- 
ened or  wholly  checked  and  become 
unwholesome.  If  the  disturbances 
continue,  inflammations  and  fever  will 
follow  ;  or,  to  use  the  language  of 
modern  science,  the  disease-agents 
which  beset  our  bodies  without  and 
within,  but  are  stoutly  and  success- 
fully repelled  and  excluded  if  we  con- 
tinue in  health,  will,  when  we  are  sub- 
jected to  the  circulatory  and  other 
disturbances  above  mentioned,  gain 
entrance  to  the  body  tissues  and  to 
the  blood,  and  in  their  new  homes 
proceed  to  form  their  unwholesome 
poisons. 

The  Office  of  the  Skin. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  proper 
care  of  the  skin  is  the  great  safe- 
guard against  "catching  cold."  Few 
people  realize  the  immense  importance 
of  the  skin  in  the  preservation  of  the 
human  body.  It  is  not  merely  a 
tough  covering  spread  over  the  sur- 
face to  protect  the  underlying  parts 
from  bumps  and  blows  ;  it  is  a  great 
organ  of  the  body  endowed  with  the 
highest  faculties  and  entrusted  with 
most  vital  duties.  In  the  original  de- 
velopment of  this  wondrous  taber- 
nacle of  flesh  the  skin  is  produced 
from  the  same  tissues  which  form  the 
great  nerve  organs  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.     As  some  one  has  said, 
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it  is  the  medium  through  which  we 
obtain  more  information  concerning 
the  world  in  which  we  live  than  is 
furnished  by  any  other  organ  except 
the  eye.  Every  mother  knows  how 
the  infant  uses  it  in  getting  ac- 
quainted with  this  strange  world  into 
which  he  has  come.  How  instinct- 
ively every  object  presented  to  his 
eye  is  at  once,  if  possible,  brought 
into  contact  with  his  sensitive  fingers 
or  his  still  more  sensitive  lips.  And 
if,  through  carelessness  of  those  to 
whom  he  has  been  entrusted,  or 
through  disease,  or  through  accident, 
the  priceless  gift  of  sight  has  been 
taken  away,  how  wonderfully  does  the 
skin  come  to  the  aid  of  those  dark- 
ened eyes  and  bring  within  reach  of 
the  sufferer,  through  an  exquisite  de- 
velopment of  its  sense  of  touch,  the 
treasures  of  literature,  of  music  and 
of  many  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge! For  the  skin,  albeit  it 
seems  so  inert  and  dead,  is  studded 
all  over  with  millions  of  little  sense- 
organs,  which  contain  the  endings  of 
delicate  nerves  of  perception.  From 
these  we  gain  the  knowledge  of  heat 
and  cold,  we  receive  impressions  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain,  and  obtain  in- 
formation as  to  the  size,  shape,  dense- 
ness,  composition  and  weight  of  ob- 
jects brought  within  our  reach.  How 
persistent  these  impressions  may  be 
is  well  shown  by  the  pathetic  story  of 
the  dying  soldier  boy  who,  in  hospital 
far  from  home,  felt  one  night  in  the 
darkness  a  soft  hand  laid  upon 
his  brow,  and  murmured  "it 
feels  like  mother's  touch,"  and 
guessed  true.  Who  would  think 
that  the  despised  and  often  neglected 
skin  could  convey  such  exquisite  dis- 


tinctions of  pressure  as  the  story 
teaches '? 

Nor  is  the  skin  made  haphazard, 
or  lacking  in  that  wonderful  order 
which  elsewhere  in  the  body  speaks 
of  the  care  of  its  great  Designer. 
This  is  especially  shown  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  on  the  cush- 
ions of  the  fingers  where  perception 
by  touch  is  very  acute.  Here  the 
little  sense-organs  of  the  skin  lie  in 
tiny  ridges  which,  as  any  of  my 
readers  may  see  for  himself,  are  ar- 
ranged in  most  elaborate  patterns, 
with  curves  so  delicate  that  any 
architect  might  be  proud  to  equal 
them.  It  is  stated  by  those  who  have 
made  a  special  stud}'  of  these  patterns 
that  they  are  never  exactly  alike  in 
any  two  human  beings.  Each  babe 
presents  at  birth  his  own  peculiar  fin- 
ger-patterns, which  remain  through- 
out life  the  same,  unchanged  by  age, 
occupation  or  state  of  health.  It  is 
said  that  the  police  in  certain  cities 
are  accustomed  to  preserve  not  only 
the  photographs  of  members  of  the 
criminal  class  for  purpose  of  identifi- 
cation in  case  they  are  again  arrested, 
but  also  the  impressions  of  their  fin- 
ger-tips, taken  by  pressing  them  in  a 
certain  way  against  glass  slides,  which 
are  labeled  and  carefully  stored  away. 
Some  of  our  best  story  writers  have 
seized  upon  this  fact  and  made  the 
comparison  of  the  finger-impressions 
of  the  adult  with  those  of  the  baby 
taken  years  before  the  means  of  re- 
storing the  hero  to  his  birthright. 

Aside  from  its  duties  already  men- 
tioned, the  skin  takes  an  inrportant 
part  in  the  purification  of  the  blood. 
By  means  of  jDerspiration,  which  is 
going  on  imperceptibly  all  the  time  in 
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-everybody,  and  only  occasionally 
shows  itself  by  the  appearance  of 
sweat,  large  quantities  of  water  are 
thrown  off  daily  from  the  surface  of 
4he  skin  into  the  air ;  and  with  this 
perspiration  are  mixed  various  sub- 
stances which  are  no  longer  useful  in 
the  body,  but,  if  they  remained  in  it, 
would  contaminate  the  blood.  These 
impurities  either  dry  upon  the  surface, 
to  be  removed  by  the  daily  bath  ;  or 
are  absorbed  by  the  inner  clothing, 
rendering  its  frequent  changing  a 
necessity.  Linen  and  cotton  clothing 
are  said  to  take  up  these  substances 
•quickly,  becoming  themselves  soiled 
but  leaving  the  skin  conrparatively 
•clean  ;  while  woolen  garments  are 
believed  to  take  them  up  more  slowly, 
remaining  clean  themselves  for  a 
longer  time  but  rendering  more  fre- 
quent bathings  of  the  skin  necessary. 
Silk  must  act  similarly  to  wool  in  this 
respect. 

How  to  Keep  the  Skin  Healthy. 
It  is  evident  that  an  organ  of  such 
•delicate  perceptions  and  varied  duties 
as  the  skin  demands  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  if  it  is  to  be  kept 
in  healthy  condition.  And  this  atten- 
tion must  be  wisely  bestowed.  The 
skin  is  of  different  quality  in  different 
persons,  as  a  little  observation  will 
show;  and  its  quality  varies  also  in 
the  same  person  with  age  and  general 
bodily  health.  So  true  is  this  that 
the  experienced  physician  can  often- 
times guess  by  a  moment's  study  of 
the  skin  of  the  face  what  is  the  dis- 
position of  the  patient,  what  diseases 
he  is  specially  prone  to,  what  disease 
he  is  suffering  from,  or  whether  he  is 
better  or  worse  than  at  the  last  visit. 
And  as  to  its  age-changes,  we  need 


not  dwell  upon  a  subject  which  is  so 
painful  to  many  women,  who  rebel  so 
indignantly  against  the  story  written 
in  the  skin  by  the  relentless  finger  of 
each  passing  year,  and  have  not  op- 
portunity in  the  rush  of  household 
duties  to  bestow  that  care  upon  it,  by 
spongings  and  gentle  friction,  which 
is  necessary  to  erase  or  soften  those 
tell-tale  marks,  and  coax  back  the 
plumpness  and  glow  of  early  youth; 
or  even  to  get  that  outdoor  exercise 
and  social  recreation  which  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  body  young.  Of  the 
little  ones  as  of  the  adult  it  is  true 
that  to  get  the  best  results  the  pecul- 
iarities of  each  skin  must  be  studied 
and  its  management  adapted  to  its 
particular  needs.  Fashion  and  the 
example  of  foolish  neighbors  in  regard 
to  clothing,  bathing,  house  heating, 
exercise  and  the  like  must  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  dictates  of  the 
mother's  own  common  sense  and  the 
teachings  of  her  own  quiet  observa- 
tion. 

Cleanliness. 
The  old  English  poet  Chaucer  de- 
scribes one  of  his  characters  as  being 
so  healthy  that  nothing  unwholesome 
could  remain  upon  her  skin.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  healthy  skin  is  naturally 
cleanly,  while  in  some  conditions  of 
ill-health  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  the  skin  in  order.  Abundance 
of  simple,  nutritious  food  and  plenty 
of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  with 
proper  attention  to  the  digestive  func- 
tions, are  as  important  as  bathing  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  robust  skin  which 
shall  resist  cold  and  heat  alike,  and 
keep  its  circulation  steady  under  ex- 
posure to  all  sorts  of  weather.  The 
child  cooped  up  week  after  week  con- 
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tinuously  in  furnace-heated  rooms  will 
become  more  liable  to  take  cold,  no 
matter  how  frequently  the  skin  may 
be  washed. 

And  the  bathing  itself  must  be  done 
judiciously.  How  often  do  we  see  the 
infant  turn  blue  and  cold  while  the 
hired  nurse  is  slowly  scrubbing  one 
portion  after  another  of  its  chilled 
body.  No  adult  would  submit  to  such 
baths.  The  baby's  screams  and  dislike 
of  the  operation  are  supposed  to  be 
natural;  and  it  is  also  considered  a 
matter  of  course  for  him  to  have  a 
cold  most  of  the  time.  The  bath 
ought  really  to  be  so  conducted  that 
the  child  will  become  fond  of  it,  and 
-continue  to  take  pleasure  in  it  through- 
out his  future  life.  The  feeble  child 
requires  more  temperate  water  and 
shorter  baths  than  the  robust.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  children  who  are 
slow  to  react  after  bathing,  and  re- 
main cold  and  pale  even  when  well 
rubbed  with  soft  towels. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the 
soap  used.  Some  soaps  much  adver- 
tised are  harsh  and  caustic,  roughen- 
ing the  skin  and  even  producing 
eruptions  on  it.  Not  every  child  can 
bear  the  free  use  of  soap  even  if  it  be 
•of  good  quality.  In  some  children 
the  skin  is  so  deficient  in  oiliness  that 
if  soap  is  freely  used  upon  it,  and  the 
natural  oil  thoroughly  removed,  the 
skin  will  remain  harsh  and  sensitive 
for  days  thereafter.  In  such  cases 
less  soap  should  be  used  or  a  little 
bland  ointment  should  be  rubbed  into 
the  skin  after  the  bath. 

Change  of  Clothing. 

Frequent  changes  of  the  under- 
clothing are  necessary  to  cleanliness 
and  health  of  the  skin.    So  evident 


has  this  become  to  physicians  and 
skilled  nurses  that  even  in  extreme 
illness  the  body  and  bed  clothes  of 
the  patient  are  changed  every  few 
days.  The  old-fashioned  dread  of  the 
patient's  catching  cold  from  the  change 
is  overcome  by  careful  warming  of 
the  fresh  garments  and  ironing  of  the 
fresh-spread  sheets  with  a  hot  llatiron. 
Clothing  saturated  with  perspiration 
seems,  even  when  dried,  to  have  lost 
to  a  great  degree  its  power  of  pro- 
tecting against  changes  of  tempera- 
ture; or  else  the  skin  upon  which 
perspiration  has  dried  loses  its  resist- 
ing power.  At  any  rate  a  gentle  spong- 
ing with  tepid  water  and  a  change  to 
clean  clothing  refresh  and  invigorate 
the  patient. 

Suitable  Clothing. 
Some  children  need  heavier  clothing 
than  others,  and  the  attempt  to  clothe 
them  like  the  others  ends  only  in  giving 
them  a  severe  cold.  The  weakly 
child  (like  the  aged  person)  must 
have  warmer  clothing  than  the  robust. 
The  child  who  eats  insufficiently  must 
be  more  warmly  clad  than  one  with 
vigorous  appetite.  Light  lunches  of 
milk  and  buttered  bread  should  be 
added  between  the  regular  meals  and 
at  bed-time  in  intensely  cold  weather 
as  a  protection  against  chilling  of  the 
skin. 

The  clothing  nearest  the  skin  should 
be  loose-meshed  and  sufficiently  thick, 
the  inner  garments  worn  by  many 
children  being  entirely  too  thin  to  be 
efficient.  The  child  who  is  all  the  time 
chilly,  with  cold  hands  and  feet,  needs 
either  the  doctor's  care  or  warmer 
underclothing.  He  is  not  in  a  nat- 
ural state,  however  strongly  his  cold- 
handed  chilly  relatives  may  argue  to 
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the  contrary.  He  needs  medical  care 
or  else  he  has  not  a  sufficiently  warm 
layer  of  air  between  his  under- 
garments and  his  skin  and  in  the 
meshes  of  these  garments.  It  is 
very  much  better  to  put  warmer  under- 
clothing on  such  a  child  (strict  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  feeding,  exercise  and 
the  condition  of  the  bowels  and  gen- 
eral health)  than  to  heat  the  room  in 
which  he  lives  to  an  unwholesome  tem- 
perature. 

For  ordinary  winter  temperatures 
thick  cotton  underclothing  is  safe 
enough.  Wool,  which  is  indicated  in 
a  cold  climate,  is  irritating  to  some 
skins,  and,  like  silk,  less  cleanly  than 
cotton,  as  not  allowing  of  equally  per- 
fect ventilation.  The  same  objection 
holds  good  against  outer  garments  of 
fur.  Yet  in  the  coldest  climates  wool, 
silk  and  furs  are  all  necessary.  Com- 
mon sense  will  prescribe  the  proper 
material  according  to  circumstances. 
In  the  case  of  woolen  underclothing, 
as  in  that  of  cotton,  the  thickness 
ought  to  vary  with  the  changes  in 
temperature. 

In  very  cold  weather  and  on  windy 
days  an  overcoat  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  warm  atmosphere  next  the 
skin.  The  chilling  which  is  so  much 
feared  by  some  persons  when  the  coat 
is  taken  off  on  return  to  a  warm  room 
may  be  avoided  by  keeping  it  buttoned 
for  some  time  after  entering,  then 


opening  it,  and  not  removing  it  until 
the  body  has  become  sufficiently  ac- 
customed to  the  warmer  atmosphere 
of  the  room. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  old-fashioned 
shawl  has  fallen  into  disuse.  It  must 
have  saved  the  mother  and  her  girls 
from  many  a  bad  cold,  as  they  lingered 
in  the  chilly  passages  of  an  unequally 
warmed  house.  For  many  a  severe 
cold  is  caught  in  that  borderland  be- 
tween warmth  and  coldness,  when  one 
does  not  think  she  is  chilled  and  yet  a 
shawl  feels  comfortable.  Such  slight 
precautions  would  prevent  many  a 
long  tedious  illness. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  tell  exactly 
how  warmly  an  infant  should  be 
clothed,  since  it  cannot,  express  its 
feelings  in  words.  An  observant 
nurse  once  told  the  writer  that  in  her 
opinion  a  large  part  of  the  discomfort 
of  infants  (expressed  in  "  colic  "  and 
"  screaming  spells " )  was  due  to  in- 
sufficient warmth  of  body.  Some- 
times a  chilled  infant  will  lie  for 
a  considerable  time  in  misery,  al- 
though heavier  coverings  have  been 
put  upon  it,  because  it  has  not  in 
itself  a  sufficient  source  of  warmth. 
It  needs  the  heat  of  the  mother's  body, 
a  hot  bottle  to  its  feet,  a  warm  drink  or 
some  other  external  source  of  heat.  The 
same  is  true  of  older  children  when 
greatly  reduced  in  vigor  owing  to  sick- 
ness. 
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THE  POWER  OF  DIVERSION. 

BY  W.  S.  HA.RWOOD. 


IIA.YE  you  ever  given  any 
thought  to  the  wonderful 
power  of  diversion?  In 

 II    war  it  wins  many  a  battle  ; 

in  statecraft  it  is  a  factor 
of  supreme  import  ;  in  politics  it  is  a 
successful  shibboleth  ;  in  religion  it  is 
better  than  dogma. 

The  most  learned  theorist  in  the 
world  will  find  his  doctrines  turned 
and  overturned  when  he  stands  in  the 
presence  of  a  little  child.  Theories 
as  to  the  training  of  children,  showing 
how  they  shall  be  dressed,  how  they 
shall  eat,  how  they  shall  be  made  to 
obey,  are  all  right  so  long  as  the 
theories  fit  the  children;  when  they 
do  not,the  theories  must  give  way,and 
common  sense  must  have  a  chance. 

You  have  tried  to  put  the  baby  to 
sleep  in  the  manner  which  has  been  so 
often  advocated,  simply  by  leaving 
the  little  one  to  go  to  sleep  alone.  It 
is  a  highly  successful  plan  in  many, 
probably  in  most, cases,  but  you  haven't 
the  heart  to  see  your  little  one  lie 
there  in  sobs  ;  you  feel  that  the  theory 
will  not  fit.  Did  you  ever  think  of 
the  power  of  diversion  in  this  case  ? 
Did  you  ever  plan  how  you  might 
draw  him  away  from  his  little 
troubles  and  lead  him  gently  down 
the  pleasant  valleys  of  the  land  of 
Nod? 

The  little  tot  wants  to  do  something 
which  you  do  not  want  him  to  do  ; 
you  know  it  would  be  harmful  for  him 
to  do  it,  but  though  he  is  older  now, 
you  cannot  argue  with  him.    He  can 


see  no  reason  in  your  arguments. 
Perhaps,  were  the  conditions  reversed, 
you  couldn't  either  ;  but  you  know  you 
would  be  unjust  to  the  child  if  you 
allowed  him  to  do  the  forbidden 
thing.  Did  you  ever  consider  the 
wonderful  aid  diversion  may  be  to 
you  just  at  this  juncture  ?  Argument 
is  futile  ;  you  would  not  for  the  world 
resort  to  the  cruel  whip,  why  not  in 
the  most  subtle  manner  possible 
simply  divert  his  mind?  If  you  will 
but  study  the  case  you  can  have  his 
thoughts  bounding  along  in  a  different 
channel  in  five  minutes'  time,  his 
troubles  forgotten,  his  face  free  from 
the  pain  and  the  stain  of  tears,  his  lit- 
tle life  made  happier  for  only  God 
knows  how  long  a  time  by  the  simple 
but  all-powerful  influence  of  diver- 
sion. 

The  children  and  one  or  two  com- 
panions are  in  the  nursery.  Now  and 
then  there  come  sounds  that  indicate 
trouble  is  in  the  air.  You  have  faith 
in  the  even-temperedness,  if  you  will 
let  me  coin  the  word,  of  your  own 
children;  you  feel  sure  that  the  attri- 
tion of  the  outsiders  irritates  rather 
than  polishes.  You  go  to  the  room 
when  the  restlessness  deepens  into 
discord.  It  is  a  case  where  there  is 
right  on  both  sides  and  all  the  discus- 
sion of  the  relative  merits  of  the  case 
from  now  to  doomsday  wouldn't  do 
any  good.  Why  not  try  the  power  of 
diversion  ?  Y"ou  can  change  the  men- 
tal and  moral  atmosphere  in  that  room 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  read  this 
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if  you  are  only  bent  on  diverting-  the 
little  ones  from  their  difficulty. 

The  tears  are  falling  like  the  rain. 
The  little  one  has  been  hurt — one  of 
those  frequent  bumps  or  falls  which 
are  the  painful  bane  of  childhood. 
The  vocal  cords  are  working  to 
their  fullest  capacity.  You  would 
not  for  the  world  be  wanting  in  sym- 
pathy for  the  little  one,  and  yet  you 
want  him  to  be  brave,  to  be  able  to  re- 
sist in  the  days  to  come.  Argument 
is  of  .no  avail,  scolding  is  useless,  chid- 
ing is  unkind,  candy  and  his  stomach 
do  not  agree— why  not  try  the  power 
of  diversion  ? 

Let  me  give  a  few  instances  which 
will  illustrate  the  point: 

The  baby  would  not  go  to  sleep  well 
at  night.  It  was  not  a  very  strong  little 
thing,  the  mother  was  sick,  the  father 
oftentimes  took  care  of  it.  Sometimes 
when  she  was  in  the  hammock — for 
the  hammock  proves  a  very  sensible  and 
pleasing  diversion  occasionally  from 
the  old  methods  of  putting  children  to 
sleep — the  baby  would  }:>ersistently 
refuse  to  go  to  sleep.  Gently  swing- 
ing and  swaying  seemed  only  to  in- 
crease her  wakefulness.  Putting  into 
practice  the  theory  of  diversion — if  it 
should  be  called  a  theory — the  father 
would  swing  the  baby  up  and  then 
suddenly  stop  the  hammock;  and  then 
swing  it  again  to  the  opposite  side 
and  as  suddenly  stop  it  again,  holding 
it  an  instant  suspended  and  then  let- 
ting it  again  swing  back  to  be  again 
stopped,  and  so  on.  It  was  not 
stopped  so  quickly  and  suddenly  that 
the  child  would  suffer  from  any  shock, 
but  yet  with  enough  force  to  thorough- 
ly distract  the  attention  of  the  child 
from  the  previous    swaying  motion. 


The  result  was  magical.  Sleep  would 
come  when  all  the  ordinary  swinging 
and  swaying  in  the  world  would  do 
no  good.  The  child's  mind  had 
been  diverted  from  its  former  channel, 
and  sleep  followed  softly  and  nat- 
urally. 

When  the  little  one  was  older,  but 
still  not  beyond  the  baby  age,  she 
would  sometimes  not  yield  to  songs, 
loud  or  soft,  crooning  or  staccato. 
She  was  not  old  enough  to  be  left 
alone.  So  the  father  suddenly 
stopped  his  singing  one  night  and 
began  a  harsh,  sharp  hissing,  the  very 
antithesis  of  musical — something,  one 
would  think,  the  very  opposite  of 
sedative.  But  again  the  effect  was 
magical,and  the  little  child,  though  of 
a  highly  sensitive  type  and  keenly  ap- 
preciative of  music,  would  yield  to  the 
strange  noise  when  it  wouldn't  yield 
to  song.  The  child  was  sleepy 
enough,  there  was  no  question  as  to- 
that  ;  it  had  simply  become  used  to  the 
singing,  and  what  it  needed  was  di- 
version. 

Four  or  five  little  girls  and  boys- 
were  playing  in  an  attic  on  a  rainy 
spring  day.  One  of  them  was  addicted 
to  crying;  you  have  seen  such  chil- 
dren, I  j:>resunie,  perhaps  some  of  a 
larger  growth  who  are  troubled  with 
the  same  lachrymose  failing.  The 
tears  began  to  fall  like  the  April 
showers  outside,  and  fully  as  much 
without  apparent  cause  or  reason. 
The  other  children  tried  to  console 
her;  no  use.  They  ridiculed  her;  of 
no  avail.  They  scolded  her;  the 
storm  swept  on  with  greater  fury. 
They  threatened  her  ;  in  vain.  The 
mother  of  one  of  the  children  went 
up  to  the  room. 
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"Don't  you  want  to  look  at  this 
strange  picture  here  ?  " 

The  question  was  not  half  asked 
before  the  cries  began  to  subside,  and 
they  were  submerged  in  smiles  before 
the  picture  had  been  fully  shown. 
Scolding,  chiding,  ridiculing,  consol- 
ing, petting,  threatening — none  of 
these  would  avail,  but  diversion  did. 

One  of  the  boys  has  fallen  on  the 
sidewalk  and  hurt  his  knee,  so  that  it 
bleeds  quite  a  little.  The  sight  of  the 
blood  and  the  pain  of  the  hurt  are 
provocative  of  resounding  yells.  The 
mother  is  not  lacking  in  sympathy, 
but,  keenly  alive  to  the  child's  need  of 
learning  to  be  brave,  examines  the 
wound,  sees  that  it  is  but  slight,  and 
suddenly  says  : 

"  Jamie  !  Isn't  it  strange  that  that 
blood  has  been  up  in  your  heart  ?  " 


Jamie  stops  crying  at  the  novelty  of 
the  remark,  and  before  he  has  had  time 
to  take  up  the  yells  where  they  left  off 
his  mother  has  begun  a  short  but 
spirited  little  lesson  in  physiology,and 
the  boy  learns  something  about  his 
heart  and  the  blood's  circulation 
which  he  will  not  forget  as  long  as 
he  lives.  But  best  of  all  he  has  been 
diverted. 

And  so  the  examples  might  be  mul- 
tiplied indefinitely.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  a  very  large  amount  of  the 
worry  and  the  trouble  incident  to  the 
care  of  children  could  be  averted  by 
a  daily  study  of  the  power  of  diversion. 
I  am  just  as  firmly  convinced  that 
the  influence  of  the  steady  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  is  of  large 
value  to  the  child,  both  present  and 
future. 


SOME  PRACTICAL  HINTS  CONCERNING  SCARLET 

FEVER. 
I. 

BY  WM.  E.  LEONARD  A.  M.  M.  D. 

Prof.  Materia  Medica,  University  of  Minnesota;  Medical  Inspector  Minneapolis 
Health  Department  1887-95. 


HIS  well  known  contagious 
disease  has  a  most  unfor- 
tunate English  name,  viz: 
Scarlatina  (originally  de- 
rived from  a  Latin  adjec- 
tive meaning  deep-red,  the  word 
"  febris  " — fever — being  understood) 
since  its  termination  in  "ina," 
a  common  diminutive  ending  in  the 
Latin,  gives  many  intelligent  peo- 
ple the  fixed  impression  that  all  mild 
red  rash  is  Scarlatina  and  not  the 
true  Scarlet-fever.    The  fact  is  that 


Scarlatina  is  the  proper  scientific  or 
medical  term  for  all  grades  of  this 
disease,  from  the  very  mildest  to  the 
most  malignant  form.  If  the  name  of 
the  disease  were  thus  properly  used, 
serious  mistakes  would  often  be 
avoided.  To  the  physician  Scarlatina 
is  never  a  trifling  or  diminutive 
disease. 

Medical  history  does  not  trace  the 
first  case  of  Scarlet-fever,  and  it  is 
only  a  little  over  two  hundred  years 
since    the    disease    was    first  dis- 
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tinguished  by  an  English  physician 
(Sydenham)  from  measles,  of  which 
it  was  before  that  supposed  to  be  a 
variety.  Hence  it  is  that  some  city 
health  departments,  notably  that  of 
Minneapolis,  require  physicians  to 
report  all  cases  of  measles,  in 
order  that  the  quarantine  of  Scarlet- 
fever  may  not  be  overlooked.  Since 
Scarlet-fever  was  first  named  as  a  dis- 
tinct disease,  its  epidemics  have 
gradually  spread  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world,  with  a  great  variety  of 
forms  and  intensity.  While  every 
parent  should  know  that  this  is  the 
most  prevalent  and  fatal  form  of  the 
eruptive  diseases,  there  is  still  some 
consolation  in  the  fact  that,  at  least 
in  American  cities,  the  disease  gener- 
ally takes  on  a  mild  type,  appearing  in 
a  particularly  dangerous  and  fatal  form 
only  once  in  six  or  eight  years.  Yet  it 
must  be  remembered  that  even  a  mild 
epidemic  finds  occasionally  in  certain 
children,  commonly  those  of  scrofulous 
or  delicate  inheritance,  soil  for  most 
virulent  and  fatal  attacks.  It  is  never 
prudent  to  deliberately  expose  a  child 
to  an  attack  of  any  form  of  the  disease 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  "running- 
mild  now,  and  he  might  as  well  have 
it  and  be  done  with  it,"  a  statement 
which  I  have  actually  heard  from 
conscientious  mothers. 

The  very  rapid  extension  and  use  of 
all  means  of  communication,  especially 
between  large  cities,  the  so-called 
"  traveling  habit "  of  the  American 
people,  is  the  chief  factor  in  distribut- 
ing this  as  well  as  other  contagious  dis- 
eases. Hence  the  wise  family  physician 
will  caution  parents  against  traveling 
with  small  children,  except  in  case 
of  absolute  necessity.    I  have  known 


one  case  of  Scarlet-fever  to  scatter  con- 
tagion to  half  a  dozen  communities 
along  a  railroad  journey,  and  to  finally 
become  the  nucleus  for  an  extended 
epidemic  in  the  last  stopping  place. 
Its  Contagion. 
While  Scarlet-fever  is  known  to  be 
due  to  a  specific  poison,  and  that  poi- 
son is  "volatile,  diffusible,  portable, 
minutely  divisible  and  tenacious,"  its 
exact  nature  has  not  been  determined. 
Every  one  ought  to  realize  that  this 
poison  is  or  may  be  directly  com- 
municated by  clothing,  furniture^ 
toys,  flowers,  letters,  and  even  the 
food  of  the  sick  room.  This  is  the 
reason  for  the  usual  stringent  and 
thorough  regulations  about  the  com- 
plete cleansing  and  absolute  destruc- 
tion of  all  things  connected  with  the 
patient  and  the  sick  room.  Because 
neglect  of  these  precautions  has  re- 
sulted in  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
every  parent  should  be  willing  on 
selfish  grounds,  as  well  as  in  subser- 
vience to  public  health,  to  submit  to 
thorough  disinfection  of  his  premises 
and  even  the  destruction  of  some  of 
his  personal  property.  Next  to  fire, 
steam  probably  affords  the  most 
thorough  means  of  absolute  disinfec- 
tion, but  burning  sulphur  over  water 
in  the  infected  apartments  is  com- 
monly substituted.  This  means  of 
purification  comes  down  to  us  from 
the  remotest  antiquity  and  while  not 
absolute,  seems  to  be  the  easiest 
method  yet  devised  for  general  appli- 
cation. 

Without  doubt  this  disease,  like 
diphtheria,  may  be  conveyed  by  do- 
mestic animals  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  same  or  a  similar  poison. 
Milk  from  an  infected  animal,  or  by 
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direct  contamination  from  a  case  of 
scarlet  fever,  may  also  become  a  con- 
veyor of  the  disease.  The  vitality  of 
the  scarlet  fever  contagion  has  often 
been  demonstrated.  One  case  came 
under  my  observation  where  thorough 
cleansing  by  all  ordinary  methods 
was  used  after  a  case,  except  taking 
up  and  beating  the  carpet  of  the  in- 
fected room.  When  that  process  was 
gone  through  with  in  the  following 
spring,  eight  months  later,  another 
case  of  scarlet  fever  immediately  fol- 
lowed. Many  other  similar  experiences 
demonstrate  that  the  contagion  may 
live  for  months  or  even  years  con- 
cealed in  furs,  clothing,  etc.,  needing 
only  some  favorable  exposure  to  start 
it  out  on  a  virulent  and  perhaps 
deadly  career.  Parents  should  know 
also  that  not  only  the  scales  from  the 
peeling  skin,  but  also  the  sputa, 
sweat,  urine,  and  the  secretions  from 
the  nose  and  throat  are  all  proven  to 
be  sources  of  contagion.  Nor  is  this 
all.  So  volatile  and  intense  is  the 
contagion  oftentimes  that  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  sick  room  is  poisonous. 
This  is  well  authenticated  and  is  only 
overcome  by  keeping  the  poisoned 
air  diluted  by  thorough  and  constant 
ventilation. 

After  all  has  been  said  concerning 
the  means  and  methods  of  the  spread 
of  this  particular  poison,  and  in  spite 
of  all  health  regulations  and  proper 
vigilance  by  authorities,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  personal  intercourse  and 
contact  in  the  school-room,  the 
church,  city  elevators,  street  cars  and 
crowded  hall-ways,  are  the  chief 
causes  for  the  spread  of  this  and 
other  contagious  diseases.  Epidemics 
often  begin  from  a  few  or  even  single 


cases,  not  recognized,  or  confessedly 
allowed  to  go  about  on  the  streets  or 
crowded  places.  If  all  those  having 
the  care  of  children  fully  appreciated 
these  facts,  they  would  aid  the  health 
authorities  in  their  attempt  to  imme- 
diately isolate  all  cases  as  soon  as  rec- 
ognized. Health  regulations  are  but 
practical  applications  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  and  once  appreciating  this  I 
don't  see  how  any  intelligent,  much 
less  any  Christian,  parent  can  willfully 
and  selfishly  plan  to  overcome  those 
regulations.  In  all  the  complicated 
regulations  of  modern  society,  there 
is  no  better  illustration  of  the  prac- 
tical benefits  of  doing  unto  others  as 
you  would  be  done  by,  although  the 
strict  carrying  out  of  the  rules  often- 
times works  inconvenience  and  hard- 
ship. 

Period  of  Incubation. 

The  parent  naturally  inquires  how 
long  after  exposure  the  child  may 
come  down  with  the  disease,  and  this 
time  is  known  medically  as  the  period 
of  incubation.  Authorities  differ,  but 
probably  the  best  conclusions  are 
found  in  the  "  report  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Clinical  Society  of 
London  to  investigate  the  periods  of 
incubation  and  contagiousness  of  cer- 
tain infectious  diseases,"  as  follows : 
"  The  period  is,  as  a  rule,  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  and  less  than 
seventy-two  hours.  It  has>  not  been 
shown  ever  to  exceed  seven  days." 
This  means  that  if  no  signs  arise  for 
one  week  after  the  exposure  the  pa- 
tient is  probably  uninfected. 

The  Premonitory  Signs. 

Scarlet  fever  is  not  always  easily 
recognized  even  by  the  physician,  and 
yet  some  signs  may  be  quite  certain 
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to  the  parents,  viz.:  Fever,  sore 
throat  and  vomiting.  This  trio  is 
rarely  absent  even  in  a  mild  case,  and 
should  be  sufficient  reason  for  put- 
ting the  child  in  bed  and  sending  for 
a  physician,  or  at  least  for  watching 
the  symptoms  for  half  a  day  or  so. 
Warmth  to  the  body  and  warm  limbs 
may  aid  the  progress  of  matters  until 
the  case  is  pronounced  to  be  scarlet 
fever.  It  is  the  unwitting  careless- 
ness of  parents  in  this  early  stage  that 
frequently  spreads  the  disease  at  home 
and  at  school.  Bearing  in  mind  fully, 
as  every  parent  must,  the  schemes  of 
some  bright  children  to  avoid  going 
to  school,  when  a  child  refuses  his 
breakfast,  says  he  has  a  headache,  is 
feverish  and  sluggish  and  begs  to  go 
to  bed,  and  especially  if  his  throat  is 
seen  to  be  red  and  painful,  it  is  most 
prudent  to  let  him  stay  at  home  and 
await  developments.  It  is  not  only 
cruelty  to  the  child  to  send  him  to 
school  and  have  him  attacked  with 


vomiting  and  more  serious  symptoms 
while  there,  but  also  criminal  careless- 
ness toward  his  associates  in  school 
and  on  the  way  there. 

Oftentimes  a  day  or  so  of  indispo- 
sition, headache,  and  malaise  precedes 
the  above  initial  symptoms.  Often  the 
fever,  sore  throat  and  vomiting  are 
ushered  in  with  a  chill,  or  in  infants 
a  convulsion  takes  the  place  of  a  chill, 
and  there  is  no  mistaking  serious  ill- 
ness even  before  the  physician  ar- 
rives. However,  the  parents  and  phy- 
sician must  await  the  coming  of  the 
rash  to  make  the  diagnosis  complete. 
This  may  show  first  in  the  mouth,  on 
the  arch  of  the  throat  and  then  upon 
the  chest,  neck  and  shoulders,  appear- 
ing not  often  later  than  a  day  from 
the  above  onset.  Now  the  doctor  will 
order  the  little  patient  to  bed,  if  by 
any  chance  he  is  not  there  already, 
and  the  household  must  prepare  for 
at  least  a  three  weeks'  siege  of  ill- 
ness. 


A  NOVEL  CHRISTMAS  COMMITTEE. 


m 


ERHAPS  some  of  your 
readers  will  be  interested 
at  this  season  in  a  plan 
adopted  by  a  busy  parent 
for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing, entertaining,  and  disciplining  his 
children.  , 

It  has  been  his  custom,  for  some 
years  past,  to  organize  among  his 
several  children  what  he  calls  a 
"Christmas  Committee."  The  object 
of  this  is  to  interest  the  children  in 
the  selection  and  bestowal  of  gifts  to 
parents  and  friends.  The  committee 
is  regularly  organized  as  a  parliamen- 


tary body,  with  a  Chairman,  Secretary,. 
Treasurer,  and  Executive  Committee, 
and  holds  regular  meetings,  at  which 
the  business  to  be  transacted  is  done 
in  parliamentary  style.  The  chairman 
is  the  eldest  of  the  children,  and  she 
has,  from  the  experience  of  two  or 
three  years  learned  to  preside  with 
dignity  and  ability,  although  not 
being  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
minutes  of  the  meeting  are  written 
out,  of  course  with  the  assistance  of 
the  father,  and  are  regularly  read. 
Motions  are  put,  discussions  are  had, 
and  the  vote  is  regularly  recorded. 
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Ibis,  as  a  means  of  instruction,  has  a 
very  distinct  value,  and  it  also  lias  a 
moral  value  in  inducing  the  children  to 
think  more  of  the  gifts  they  are  to 
select  and  bestow  upon  others  than 
of  those  they  are  to  receive.  In  other 
words,  it  makes  them,  in  a  sense,  unsel- 
fish. The  zest  and  spirit  with  which 
the  business  of  this  committee  is  con- 
ducted, and  the  intense  interest  sur- 
rounding the  meetings  in  anticipation 
of  what  is  to  take  place,  do  not  flag 
for  the  four  or  five  weeks  through 
which  the  committee  continues  and 
does  active  business. 

You  will  perhaps  wonder  in  what 
way  the  committee  exercises  any  dis- 
ciplinary influence.  One  illustration 
will  show  how  this  has  been  done,  and 
can  be  done  again.  The  chairman,  on 
one  occasion,  was  guilty  of  insubordi- 
nation to  her  mother  during  the  day. 
When  the  committee  met  in  the  even- 
ing, the  subject  was  formally  pre- 
sented and  the  chairman  was  requested 
to  retire  pending  the  discussion,  as  the 
subject  was  one  personal  to  herself. 
The  gravity  of  the  offense  justified  the 
consideration  of  the  chairman's  re- 
signing, inasmuch  as  she  was  supposed 
to  represent  the  dignity  and  good 
order  of  the  committee,  and  to  be  her- 
self an  example,  holding,  as  she  did, 
the  most  dignified  and  prominent  po- 
sition in  the  committee.  The  result 
was  that  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  felt  that  the  punishment 
was  too  severe  and  interceded  in  be- 


half of  the  chairman,  suggesting 
that  an  apology  would  be  sufficient,, 
in  view  of  the  absence  of  any  wrong 
intention  on  her  part,  the  insub- 
ordination being  the  result  of  impulse 
of  the  moment.  Upon  grave  consid- 
eration, it  was  decided  to  adopt  this 
course;  the  chairman  was  invited 
to  return,  and  the  decision  of  the 
committee  announced.  She  promptly 
and  with  good  grace  made  the  apology,, 
although  feeling  very  much  humil- 
iated by  the  necessity  to  consider  her 
case  in  such  a  way. 

Inasmuch  as  the  minutes  of  the 
committee  are  preserved  from  year  to 
year,  and  this  was  the  only  offense  of 
the  kind  that  had  been  committed  by 
the  chairman,  by  unanimous  consent 
the  secretary  was  requested  not  to 
make  a  minute  of  this  particular  pro- 
ceeding, because  the  record  would  be 
permanent,  and  might  be  referred  to 
and  read  with  displeasure  in  after 
years.  In  a  few  minutes  the  incident 
was  over,  but  the  influence  upon  a 
proud,  intelligent  and  conscientious 
girl  was  such  as  to  be  of  almost 
permanent  value.  Not  a  harsh  or 
cross  word  was  uttered,  but  the 
whole  subject  was  treated  with'Jthe 
gravest  and  most  serious  considera- 
tion. 

The  experiment  requires  but  an 
hour  or  two  a  week,  and  even  with  a 
busy  parent,  such  as  I  am,  will  fully 
repay  for  the  time  required. 

S.  J.  W. 
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PROFITABLE  END  OF  A  CLOUDY  DAY. 

BY  MRS.  W.  A.  KELLERMAN. 


T  was  one  of  those  dark 
gloomy  days  when  it 
almost  seems  as  if  the  sun 
had  forgotten  to  rise, 
and  we  have  clouds  to 
breathe  instead  of  air,  that  I  looked 
out  through  the  window  at  the  sombre 
dreariness.  I  felt  oppressed  ;  I 
thought  of  "Louisa  Gradgrind,"  and 
like  her,  I  felt  "  tired,"  though  not  in 
consequence  of  undue  exertion.  I 
wanted  a  bit  of  variation  from  the 
daily  routine  life.  Little  Maude,  not 
yet  four  years  old,  as  if  by  infection, 
seemed  to  be  in  a  similar  mood.  After 
a  few  moments  of  indecision,  I  said, 
"  Come  my  little  girl,  let  us  put  on 
our  wraps  and  go  to  the  school  where 
the  wee  girls  and  boys  are  saying 
their  lessons."  The  tired  look  was 
gone  in  an  instant  ;  her  face  beamed 
with  pleasure.  I,  likewise,  felt  the  op- 
pression dissipated  as  we  walked  to 
the  school,  only  a  block  distant.  We 
entered  the  hall  just  as  the  children 
were  marching  in  from  play,  to  the 
sound  of  fife  and  drum.  It  was  quite 
an  impressive  sight:  five  hundred  chil- 
dren, five  hundred  plastic  human  be- 
ings whose  characters  are  daily  build- 
ing, whose  minds  are  unfolding  ac- 
cording to  their  individual  natures 
and  the  influences  surrounding  them. 
How  many  homes  were  here  repre- 
sented; how  like  a  nation  in  embryo  ! 

When  the  individual  members  of 
this  miniature  army  had  finally 
reached  their  respective  rooms  and 
taken  their  seats,  little  Maude  and  I 


made  our  way  to  the  primary  room, 
where  the  "  wee  tots  "  were  busy  with 
their  lessons.  It  verily  seemed  to  me 
that  if  an  angel  had  descended  from 
heaven  and  been  installed  as  teacher 
of  these  little  ones,  they  could  not 
have  been  more  kindly  nor  more  wise- 
ly taught  than  here  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Miss  S.  It  is  the  thought 
that  many  mothers  may  glean  helpful 
hints  from  this  young  teacher  that  I 
write  in  detail  of  this  simple  visit  to  a 
primary  room  of  a  graded  school. 

Miss  S.  was  dressed  very  simply, 
in  dark,  navy  blue  cloth.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  peculiar  harmony 
between  her  personality  and  her 
toilet  which  rendered  her  presence 
very  pleasing.  The  charm  of  her 
whole  manner  seemed  to  be  her  con- 
centration of  interest  in  the  children 
and  their  work.  She  seemed  able  to 
reach  each  individual  heart  with  her 
kindly  nature.  Mothers  oft-times 
claim  that  it  taxes  their  ingenuity,  and 
wears  upon  their  nerves,  to  keep  their 
own  three  or  four  little  ones  amused, 
entertained,  employed.  Here  were 
fifty  little  ones,  and  I  trow  they  did 
not  make  as  much  noise  and  confusion 
as  one  often  creates  at  home. 

This  teacher  had  a  "  way  "  about  her 
which  seemed  to  charm  the  children 
into  quietude.  She  called  upon  a 
little  girl  to  read.  Maude  and  I  were 
equally  pleased  when  we  saw  the  little 
girl  stand  up  with  her  dollie  in  her 
arms:  the  dear  dollie  did  not  interfere 
in  the  least  with  the  reading  lesson. 
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There  were  several  dollies  present, 
but  none  of  them  created  any  disturb- 
ance whatever:  they  seemed  a  part  of 
the  school.  Miss  S.  said,  "  It  is  Fri- 
day, and  I  always  try  to  make  Friday 
afternoon  a  little  more  pleasant  for 
the  children."  There  were  a  number 
of  picture-books  upon  her  desk. 
These  she  distributed  among  the  B's 
that  they  might  look  at  pictures  while 
she  was  hearing  the  A's  spelling 
lesson.  Each  child  had  a  seat  alone; 
to  look  at  a  picture-book  all  by  one's 
self  would  not  be  nearly  so  enjoyable 
as  to  do  it  in  company  with  another. 
Appreciating  this  fact  in  human  na- 
ture, Miss  S.  called  to  little  Tommy, 
and  asked  if  he  would  like  to  look  at 
pictures  with  Harry,  and  thus  paired 
them  all  to  their  great  enjoyment. 
Very  soon  the  B's  were  lost  in  their 
picture  books  and  gave  the  teacher  no 
further  trouble,  while  she  proceeded 
with  her  work.  It  was  an  interesting 
spectacle  to  see  the  bright  intent  faces 
of  these  little  ones  bent  over  the  books, 
and  note  their  evident  enjoyment. 

Miss  S.  said,  "  How  many  would 
like  to  speak  ? "  Up  came  the  little 
hands  all  over  the  room.  Mark  you  : 
they  wished  to  speak.  They  did  not 
consider  it  a  bugbear,  an  injustice 
heaped  upon  them  by  the  teacher,  but 
a  privilege,  a  pleasure.  A  little  girl 
named  Mamie  was  first  called  upon. 
She  took  her  place  promptly  in  front 
of  the  school,  but  alas  !  not  a  word, 
not  a  syllable  could  she  utter.  "  Her 
tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  her 
mouth."  She  looked  at  her  feet,  nor 
had  courage  to  lift  her  eyes.  "  There, 
dear,  take  your  seat  and  think  about 
it  ;  you  may  try  again  after  while," 
said  Miss  S.     There  was  no  censure, 


no  complaint,  no  command  that  she 
should  speak  later  on,  but  the  privi- 
lege would  be  granted  her.  After  a 
number  of  little  ones  had  made  use  of 
their  golden  opportunity,  and  ac- 
quitted themselves  with  credit,  little 
Mamie  was  again  called  upon.  She 
took  her  place,  with  a  determined 
look  upon  her  countenance,  and  went 
through  her  piece  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  This  I  think  was  a  lesson 
worth  a  hundred  routine  lessons  in 
spelling  or  reading — a  lesson  in  char- 
acter building.  After  the  pieces  were 
all  spoken,  the  lessons  all  said,  Miss 
S.  read  several  little  stories,  making 
interesting  comments,  and  holding 
the  attention  of  those  fifty  children 
with  a  tact  which  seemed  remark- 
able. Everything  Miss  S.  asked  those 
children  to  do  was  couched  in  the 
language  of  a  polite  request.  She  did 
not  say  '  Sit  up  in  your  seats  !  "  but,  in 
kindly  tones,  "  let  me  see  nice  straight 
rows,"  and,  as  if  they  had  forgotten 
themselves  for  the  moment,  they  sat 
up  as  "  one  man  "  in  an  instant. 

I  may  be  able  to  convey  but  a 
faint  impression  of  the  kindly  words 
and  ways  of  Miss  S.,  but  I  shall  al- 
ways remember  with  pleasure  that 
cloudy  day  which  directly  led  to  my 
visit.  Would  it  be  irrelevant  to  say 
right  here  that  mothers  should,  more 
often  than  they  do,  visit  the  schools 
and  manifest  the  interest  they  claim 
they  take  in  the  public  schools  ? 
Teachers  and  pupils  may  often  feel 
tired  for  the  want  of  variation  in  their 
daily  routine  work.  A  visit  from  in- 
terested mothers  may  be  a  needed 
tonic  now  and  then,  serving  to  dissi- 
pate the  spirit  of  ennui,  giving  a  new 
impetus  to  the  work.    Fresh  vigor, 
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stronger  impulses,  may  spring  into 
existence  in  consequence  of  this  out- 
side manifestation  of  interest  in  the 
school-work.    No  one  is  dead  or  im- 


pervious to  human  sympathy,  and 
mothers,  teachers  and  pupils  would 
profit  by  the  development  of  a 
stronger  mutual  bond  of  sympathy. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  CHILD-STUDY. 


BY  ANNIE  HOWES  BARUS. 


,T  WOULD  be  absurd  to 
claim  that  the  study  of 
children  began  when  the 
hyphen  was  introduced 
between  "  Child "  and 
"  Study,"  and  the  newly  coined  word 
"  Child-study  "  sprang  into  existence 
to  give  expression  to  the  alarming 
conviction,  that  in  a  wide  and  syste- 
matic study  of  children  there  would 
be  revealed  much  that  would  throw 
a  side  light  upon  several  of  the  old 
^nd  established  "ologies."  Women  as 
the  guides  and  companions  of  chil- 
dren have  been  studying  them  more 
or  less  unconsciously  from  time  im- 
morial,  till  the  fruit  of  such  watchful- 
ness has  left  its  mark  as  a  sex  charac- 
teristic in  the  keenness  with  which 
women  can  interpret  and  enter  into  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  a  child's 
ideas  and  feelings. 

It  is,  however,  only  within  the  limit 
of  the  existing  generation  that  the 
rights  of  individuality  in  childhood 
have  been  properly  respected,  and  its 
claim  admitted  to  be  considered  of 
equal  importance  in  the  rearing  and 
training  of  a  child's  character  with  the 
theories  of  pedagogues  and  moralists, 
who  may  have  preached  their  maxims 
with  only  a  second-hand  acquaintance 
with  actual  children.  From  Solomon, 
who  so  summarily  dismissed  the  per- 


plexities of  family  discipline  with  the 
vigorous  assertion  :  "  Spare  the  rod, 
spoil  the  child,"  downward  to  the 
elaborately  devised  naturalistic  meth- 
ods of  Rousseau,  the  fact  has  been 
taken  for  granted  that,  in  virtue  of  her 
very  office  as  mother,  a  woman  in- 
stinctively understood  the  needs  and 
capacities  of  childhood.  That  a 
woman  might  as  properly  and  wisely 
prepare  herself  by  a  study  of  the  laws 
of  human  development  for  the  duty  of 
rearing  children  as  a  lawyer  or  doctor 
trains  himself  for  the  work  of  his 
special  calling,  would  have  seemed  an 
insult  to  nature,  who  so  generously 
and  unrestrictedly  gave  the  helpless 
beings  into  a  mother's  care.  To  be 
sure,  "mother  love,"  which  we  cannot 
claim  as  a  human  endowment  only,  has 
made  it  possible  for  millions  of  little 
ones  to  grow  and  develop  into  man- 
hood and  womanhood  ;  but  how  much 
wiser  might  we  bring  up  our  children 
had  the  accumulated  experience  of  past 
generations  been  brought  together, 
analyzed  and  defined  for  the  help  of 
the  mothers  of  to-day. 

Very  few  mothers  are  capable  at* 
present  of  studying  their  children  in 
such  a  way  that  their  individual  ob- 
servations will  bring  them  much  prac- 
tical fruit.  This  is  one  reason  for  the 
lamentable   failure     of    the  various 
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organized  efforts  to  get  mothers  to 
look  at  child-study.  In  order  to  place 
a  value  on  the  facts  they  may  observe, 
they  must  have  prepared  for  their 
work  by  special  courses  of  study  in 
the  various  branches  of  science  which 
are  allied  to  an  understanding  of 
psycho-genesis.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  intelligent  mother  greets 
the  notion  of  child-study  soon  withers 
when  she  discovers  how  little  practical 
benefit  she  is  deriving  individually 
from  her  work,  how  slowly  her  ideas 
are  classifying  upon  the  perplexing- 
questions  of  discipline  and  guidance. 
There  must  be  something  deeper  and 
broader  than  the  feeling  that  she  per- 
sonally will  gain  by  the  study  to  make 
her  continue  her  efforts,  and  this 
should  be  realized  before  the  work  is 
begun.  The  one  generation  should 
feel  it  can  live  unto  itself  and  die  unto 
itself;  the  obligations  of  the  individual 
to  the  race  should  be  deeply  im- 
pressed. 

What  is  needed  to  help  understand 
the  individual  child  is  an  understand- 
ing of  typical  childhood  ;  to  secure  a 
standard  or  standards  of  normal  child- 
hood by  which  the  particular  child 
may  be  measured  and  judged;  and 
such  standards  can  only  be  gotten  by 
the  contributions  of  the  records  of 
thousands  of  individual  children.  If 
a  mother  wishes  to  add  her  quota  to 
the  sum  of  children's  habits,  feelings, 
ideas,  and  emotions  which  expert 
psychologists  are  energetically  striv- 
ing to  obtain,  she  will  help  forward  the 
movement  to  hand  down  to  coming 
generations  a  light  that  may  help 
them  to  a  better  understanding  of 
their  own  possibilities  and  a  surer  guid- 
ance of  their  powers  of  development. 


There  is,  however,  one  form  of  child 
history  every  mother  should  desire  to 
record,  and  that  is  the  story  of  the 
physical  progress  of  her  children. 
The  practical  benefits  of  such  a  record 
she  may  herself  be  able  to  enjoy  as  a 
grandmother,  when  she  sees  her  own 
children  interpreting  by  the  light  of 
her  baby-biographies  the  symptoms 
of  weakness  or  disease  which  without 
such  warning  might  have  thriven  un- 
suspected. The  Life  History  Album, 
(published  by  Macmillan),  which  Sir 
Francis  Galton  prepared  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, makes  it  possible  for  any 
mother  to  intelligently  follow  the 
physical  characteristics  of  her  chil- 
dren in  such  a  way  that  the  succeed- 
ing generation  may  reap  the  fruit  of 
her  observations.  Some  day  it  will 
be  strongly  felt  that  every  individual 
has  a  right  to  the  history  of  his  own 
constitution,  and  that  the  obligation 
is  put  upon  him  to  hand  forward  his 
records,  that  hereditary  weaknesses 
may  be  detected  in  the  bud  and  met 
with  prompt  resistance. 

It  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  our  country  the  student  is  less 
hampered  by  traditions  that  child- 
study  as  well  as  experimental  psych- 
ology has  made  more  advance  than 
elsewhere,  and  that  students  from 
other  countries  are  coming  over  here 
to  attend  courses  in  the  summer 
schools  for  child-study  that  a  number 
of  our  universities  are  offering.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  the  secretary  of 
the  section  devoted  to  child-study, 
Miss  Wiltse,  gave  in  detail  a  history 
of  the  child- study  movement  in  this 
country,  showing  how  from  Maine  to 
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California  the  educators  -were  becom- 
ing conscious  of  its  possible  import, 
and  methods  for  the  study  of  children 
were  slipjnng  into  the  courses  for  the 
training  of  kinder gartners  and  prim- 
ary teachers,  and  mother's  classes  were 
being  encouraged  to  bring  up  the 
history  of  babyhood  to  the  point 
where  the  kindergartner  could  sup- 
plement it  with  the  data  of  early 
child-life.  In  many  cases  the  larger 
universities, through  their  departments 
of  psychology  and  pedagogy,  were 
assuming  control  of  the  work,  and 
making  it  possible  for  the  facts  col- 
lected to  be  at  once  utilized  for  scien- 


tific investigation  in  the  class  rooms 
and  laboratories  of  the  colleges. 
With  so  many  appeals  for  observers 
constantly  coming  in  through  the 
educational  journals,  any  mother  will- 
ing to  become  an  observer  and  re- 
corder may  be  sure  her  services  will 
be  cordially  welcomed.  Apart  from 
the  satisfaction  that  she  is  contribut- 
ing to  increase  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge,  the  notes  she  may  make 
on  her  baby's  ways  will  serve,  when 
the  attractive  days  of  babyhood  have 
grown  dim  in  the  memory,  to  bring 
them  baek  with  the  most  wonderful 
vividness. 


PRESENTS  FOR  BABY. 


BY  KATHERIXE  E.  MAXWELL. 


T  IS  a  time-honored  cus- 
tom to  shower  gifts  upon 
the  new-born,  and  especi- 
ally the  /ir.^-bom  babe. 
When  the  young  mother 
is  preparing  for  the  stork's  traditional 
visit,  particularly  if  he  be  coming  for 
the  first  time,  she  will  find  that  the 
necessary  preparations  involve  a  great 
deal  of  time,  for,  however  plain  the 
little  garments  may  be  fashioned,  the 
daintiest  and  finest  work  must  be  put 
on  them.  Frequently  when  the  "  ab- 
solute necessities "  are  completed, 
there  is  no  time  to  make  the  numerous 
dainty  accessories  that  were  so  loving- 
ly planned  at  the  start.  There  are  so 
many  "little  things"  which,  while  not 
really  requisite,  are  a  great  comfort  to 
have. 

The  intimate  friends  who  know  of 
the  expected  arrival  can  give  a  great 


deal  of  pleasure  to  the  anxious  mother 
by  fashioning  dainty  articles  and  hav- 
ing them  put  into  the  layette  to  be 
ready  for  the  little  owner.  Many  a 
day,  when  the  waiting  mother  is  feel- 
ing gloomy  or  depressed,  she  will  be 
cheered  by  the  receipt  of  a  mysterious 
package  containing  some  trifle  to 
lighten  her  labor  of  love,  and  many 
hours  can  be  whiled  away  looking 
over  the  little  things  as  they  lie  wait- 
ing f^r  the  precious  owner  to  claim 
them.  A  double  pleasure  is  experi- 
enced when  the  gifts  arrive  first.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  they  have 
any  great  money  value.  A  young 
mother  recently  was  rejoicing  over  an 
acquisition  to  Baby's  toilet  basket 
which  an  older  mother  had  sent  her. 
It  consisted  of  a  pair  of  old  damask 
towels.  They  had  been  the  pride  of 
the  guest  chamber  in  her  young  house- 
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keeping  days,  but  were  now  worn  to  a 
degree  of  softness  that  rendered  them 
most  suitable  for  absorbing  the  water 
from  Baby's  tender  flesh.  The  worn 
fringe  had  been  cut  off,  a  hem  turned 
and  finished  with  feather-stitching 
done  in  blue  linen  floss.  "  There,  said 
Mrs.  Youngmother,  "I  have  been 
worrying  over  what  to  get  for  towels, 
as  all  of  mine  are  hopelessly  new,  and 
now  my  dear  friend  has  sent  me  just 
what  I  wanted."  So  if  any  of  you 
have  some  soft  damask  towels,  just  fix 
them  up  as  daintily  as  possible  and  send 
them  to  your  friend,  with  the  assurance 
that  they  will  be  appreciated;  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  even  some  strips 
of  a  worn  table-cloth,  if  neatly  finished 
with  feather-stitching,  will  not  be  des- 
pised for  drying  his  lordship  after 
his  bath. 

Another  simple  adjunct  to  the  toilet 
basket  is  a  bath  blanket.  This  article 
covers  a  comparatively  large  field. 
There  was  one  accompanying  the  afore- 
mentioned towels,  consisting  of  a 
square  of  soft  white  Turkish  toweling, 
large  enough  to  cover  mamma's  lap 
and  envelop  the  little  dripping  form 
as  it  was  lifted  from  the  tub.  It  was 
finished  with  blue  feather-stitching 
to  match  the  towels.  The  really  most 
"babyish"  bath  blankets  are  those 
knitted  in  plain  garter-stitch  on  large 
rubber  needles.  The  work  is  easy 
and  fascinating,  and  the  result  is 
ample  reward.  One  of  these  blankets 
seen  a  short  time  ago  was  knit  of 
cream-white  German  town  wool,  with 
a  border  at  both  ends  of  three  stripes 
of  light-blue  knit  in.  The  blanket, 
when  finished,  measured  a  yard  in 
length  by  three-quarters  of  a  yard  in 
width. 


Speaking  of  knitting,  a  most  accept- 
able gift  consisted  c  f  four  knitted 
bands  which  now  usually  replace  the 
flannel  ones  after  the  first  month. 
These  were  knit  round  and  round  on 
three  needles  (fifty  stitches  on  a 
needle)  to  a  depth  of  six  inches,  then 
bound  off  loosely.  The  best  material 
to  use  for  these  is  the  two-thread 
Saxony  wool,  which  is  very  soft. 

Numerous  pretty  articles  may  be 
made  of  cheese-cloth,  among  which 
are  the  sachet  pads  to  put  among  the 
tiny  wardrobe.  These  are  nicest  made 
to  line  the  bottom  of  the  bureau 
drawers,  and  smaller  ones  to  slip  in 
between  garments  as  wanted.  They 
are  made  of  two  lengths  of  fine  cheese- 
cloth (preferably  white  or  cream), 
with  a  sheet  of  wadding  between 
sprinkled  with  sachet  powder.  The 
edges  are  turned  in  and  finished 
neatly,  and  the  whole  then  tufted 
with  knots  of  light-colored  wool,  silk, 
or,  to  obtain  a  still'  prettier  effect,  tiny 
bows  of  "baby"  ribbon.  These,  of 
course,  can  be  made  much  handsomer 
by  using  silk  instead  of  cheese-cloth, 
but  the  cost  would  be  far  greater,  and 
the  cheese-cloth  is  really  so  pretty 
that  one  would  have  to  be  very  hard 
to  please  who  did  not  like  it. 

The  little  "comforts"  of  cheese- 
cloth are  really  almost  necessary,  and 
are  made  in  the  same  way  as  the 
sachet  pads,  only  having  a  thickness 
of  softest  cotton  batting  in  between. 

A  pair  of  hemstitched  crib  sheets 
is  a  thoughtful  remembrance.  There 
is  a  prejudice  against  using  linen  for 
this  purpose,  so  the  gift  may  be  made, 
for  a  mere  trifle,  of  fine  muslin. 

A  small  soft  pillow  with  three  or 
more  little  cambric  slips  will  be  very 
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useful  and  save  the  mother  just  that 
much  work. 

Babies  do  not  wear  bibs  as  much  as 
they  used  to,  but  since  some  protec- 
tion is  needed  for  the  little  gowns,  fine 
handkerchiefs  are  folded  corner-wise 
and  pinned  about  the  little  neck. 
Mamma  can  usually  supply  these  from 
her  own  handkerchief  case,  but  it  is 
nicer  if  Baby  can  have  his  own, 
and  these  can  be  easily  fashioned  at 
home.  A  square  of  linen  lawn  with  a 
tiny  hemstiched  hem  and  edged  with 
narrow  lace  is  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  purpose. 

"When  we  go  into  the  realm  of  cro- 
cheting, we  find  the  little  sacques, 
bootees  and  bonnets  awaiting  us,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  little  shawls  and 


afghans.  Space  forbids  going  into  de- 
tail here,  but  just  a  word  of  advice 
may  be  in  place.  Use  split  zephyr  as 
much  as  possible,  as  it  is  softer  and 
more  ajDpropriate  for  a  baby's  use 
than  any  other. 

In  the  construction  of  any  article 
for  Baby  pure  white  or  palest  cream 
is  better  to  use  than  any  color,  unless 
it  be  the  more  delicate  shades  of  blue 
and  pink.  They  are  distinctly  Baby's 
colors,  though  of  late  years  there  has 
been  an  effort  to  introduce  pale  yellow, 
green  and  even  heliotrope.  They  look 
decidedly  incongruous  on  the  tiny  red 
piece  of  humanity,  and  a  refined  deli- 
cate taste  still  clings  to  pure  white, 
occasionably  relieved  with  dashes  of 
light  blue  or  pale  pink. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


Dolls: 
Logically  Considered. 


—  Under  the 
caption  of  ''Dolls 
Psychologically 
Considered,"  the  readers  of  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  Babyhood  will  find  an 
"  attack  "  (as  the  author  herself  puts 
it)  upon  "  even  so  venerable  an  object 
of  approval  and  applause  as  the  little 
girl  and  her  doll."  To  be  of  value 
the  argument  against  dolls  (1)  should 
be  founded  upon  correct  premises  and 
(2)  the  deductions  therefrom  should 
be  logical. 

The  writer  tells  us  first,  that  she 
knows  of  "  several  most  admirable 
mothers  who  have  evolved  from  the 
most  hoydenish  of  little  girls,  and 
several  others  who  are  conspicuously 
poor  mothers,  whose  little  girlhood 
was  of  the  most  approved  doll  playing 
and  doll  loving  type,"  and  she  infer- 


entially  expects  us  to  accept  this  as  an 
argument  against  dolls,  for  she  in- 
forms us,  £C  these  facts  observed 
through  a  period  of  several  years, >r 
have  given  her  courage  to  make  the 
attack.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
psychological  writer,  this  is  illogical 
and  j)roves  nothing.  Mary  Ann  since 
childhood  has  put  salt  on  her  oatmeal; 
Maria  Jane  has  used  sugar.  Mary 
Ann  is  a  poor  specimen  of  woman- 
hood, Maria  Jane  is  the  reverse,  yet 
we  cannot  logically  say  that  this  is- 
because  Mary  Ann  used  salt  and 
Maria  Jane  sugar.  It  takes  more 
than  salt  or  sugar  to  round  out  the- 
human  frame,  and  more  than  dolls  or 
the  absence  of  dolls,  to  develop  the 
true  mother. 

The  "  attacker  "  might  have  aided 
us  by  giving  us  some  a  priori  reason- 
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ing;  it  would  certainly  have  added 
interest  to  the  discussion  and  helped 
her  position  if  she  had  shown  us  how 
the  absence  of  dolls  had  helped  evolve 
the  "  admirable  mothers "  from  the 
"  hoydenish  little  girls."  But  per- 
haps these  hoydenish  little  girls  had 
dolls  too?  If  the  writer,  without  even 
the  aid  of  psychic  research,  will  delve 
into  the  recesses  of  her  memory,  we 
think  she  will  find  that  many  women 
of  her  acquaintance,  now  admirable 
mothers,  were  in  their  childhood  days 
of  the  doll  loving  and  doll  playing 
type. 

Our  psychologist  divides  mothers 
into  two  classes,  subjective  and  objective, 
and  then  defines  what  she  means  by 
each.  The  classification  is  a  good  one  ; 
and  we  will  all  agree  that  the  subject- 
ive mother  is  too  often  met  with 
among  our  latter-day  women,  and  that 
the  objective  class  is  the  one  to  be  de- 
sired, as  well  for  the  material  welfare 
of  the  child  as  for  the  lasting  good  of 
future  generations;  but  it  is  disingenu- 
ous for  the  author  of  the  "  attack"  to 
endeavor  to  lead  us  to  inferentially 
assume  that  the  "  doll  loving  and  doll 
playing  child"  is  the  offspring  of  the 
deplorable  subjective  type  of  mother- 
hood. This  has  not  been  and  cannot 
logically  be  shown. 

To  come  to  the  Doll  question  itself  : 
Is  the  writer  fair  or  correct  in  argu- 
ment ?    She  says: 

"Watch  the  little  girl  with  her  doll.  The 
doll  is  caressed  and  talked  to  while  the  little 
mamma  is  in  the  humor,  and  soon  thrown 
aside  without  warning,  or  dangled  carelessly 
by  the  arm,  or  perhaps  pounded  furiously  in 
some  outbreak  of  childish  temper.  The  doll 
is  loaded  with  finery,  admired  and  displayed, 
but  left  without  any  clothing,  perhaps,  to 
spend  the  night  under  the  table,  etc.,  etc." 


Premise  No.  1  of  our  pyschological 
friend  seems  to  be  based  on  this  pict- 
ure. We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  little  girl  is  the  daughter  of  a 
subjective  mother — a  woman  who  takes 
no  real  interest  in  her  child's  moral 
development,  and  we  cannot  see  that 
the  conditions  so  deftly  painted  can 
be  said  to  be  the  fault  of  the  doll,  but 
rather  that  it  must  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  child's  environment.  The 
writer  speaks  glowingly  of  Johnny  s 
blocks,  rabbits,  kites,  books,  bow  and 
arrow,  garden  tools,  rifle,  carpenter's 
tools,  etc.,  etc.,  and  how  "he  puts 
them  to  good  use."  We  hardly  think 
that  this  Johnny  is  a  brother  of  the 
little  girl  described  to  us,  for  we  be- 
lieve he  had  an  objective  mother — the 
type  that  strives  to  bring  out  the 
good  that  is  in  the  child.  We  trem- 
ble to  think  of  the  condition  of  the 
books,  kites,  rabbits,  etc.,  and  of  the 
uses  to  which  the  carpenter's  tools, 
bow  and  arrow,  rifle,  etc.,  would  be 
put  if  Johnny  had  the  same  en- 
vironment as  the  little  girl  described. 
We  fear  the  results  would  have  been 
more  serious  than  those  depicted  in 
the  case  of  the  doll. 

What  may  be  said  to  premise 
No.  2  of  the  doll  attacker  ?  She  in- 
forms us  brightly,  though  sarcastic- 
ally, that  "  doll  playing  certainly  cul- 
tivates some  characteristics  that  tra- 
dition calls  '  womanly,'  whether  they 
are  so  or  not.  It  keeps  the  little  girl 
at  home,  confined  to  the  house,  or  at 
least  the  yard."  We  are  not  so  deeply 
versed  in  psychology  as  to  understand 
why  the  doll  should  keep  the  child 
in  the  house  or  yard  any  more  than 
Johnny's  books,  carpenters'  tools,  rifle, 
etc.,  would  keej)  him.    We  know  of  one 
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little  girl  who  tucks  her  doll  in  a  tiny 
baby  coach  and  takes  her  out  for  an 
airing,  trundling  the  miniature  per- 
ambulator along  as  she  wends  her 
way  with  her  brother,  who  draws  his 
horse  "  Bolivar  "  with  a  string. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
psycholological  doll  attacker  is  unre- 
liable in  her  premises  and  illogical  in 
her  argument — so  much  so  that  her 
conclusions  are  valueless.  She  even 
seems  to  assume  that  most  of  the 
little  girls  under  the  regime  which 
she  seems  anxious  to  supplant,  have 
only  dolls  for  toys ;  but  the  little  girls 
of  our  acquaintance  have  their  books 
and  blocks  and  flower  gardens,  hoops, 
etc,  as  well  as  their  brothers.  My 
little  Helen  has  and  enjoys  them,  and 
her  toy  pussy  cat,  too,  as  much  as  her 
brother  John,  but  to  deprive  her  of 
her  dolls  would  be  to  take  from  her 
one  of  her  greatest  joys — it  would  be 
to  nip  the  budding  instincts  of 
motherhood,  which  can,  even  now, 
be  traced  in  her  baby  hands,  as  she 
tenderly  goes  through  with  her  dolls 
the  "  routine  performance "  (which 
our  psychological  friend  scoffs  at)  "  of 
dressing  and  undressing,  feeding  and 
putting  to  bed,  and  repeating, 
thoughtlessly,  (doubtless)  over  and 
over  again."  Did  not  our  mothers  do 
as  much  for  us,  and  don't  we  go 
through  the  same  "  routine  "  for  the 
little  dimpled  cherubs  whom  God 
sends  us  ?  Then  is  it  true,  psychol- 
ogically, logically  or  otherwise,  as  the 
doll  attacker  puts  it,  that  "  there  is  no 
occupation  of  childhood  so  devoid  of 
outlook  and  uplift,  so  stupefying  to 
the  natural  activity  and  curiosity  of 
childhood,  as  doll  playing  ?  "  Rather, 
is  it  not  the  one  harmless,  childish 


joy  that  develops  and  educates  the 
young  girl's  maternal  instinct,  and  in 
so  doing  helps  to  elevate  her  to  the 
pinnacle  of  true  womanhood  ?  — Stir- 
ling. 


The  Doll  as  an  Edu- 
cational Factor. 


— In  the  October 
number  of  Baby- 
hood you  publish 
an  article  on  doll  playing.  Is  not  the 
article  a  little  one-sided  ?  Is  there  not 
a  right  and  a  wrong  way  for  a  child 
to  play  with  a  doll,  just  as  there  is  a 
right  and  a  wrong  way  to  play  with 
anything  ? 

Children  are  great  imitators,  and  a 
child  will  nurse  her  doll  and  tenderly 
sing  it  to  sleep,  or  shake  it  and  scold 
it,  according  to  the  treatment  she  has 
received  herself.  I  have  watched  a 
little  boy  of  two  play  a  half  a  day  at 
a  time  with  his  little  girl  friend  of 
ten.  They  own  four  dolls  between 
them,  and  the  most  expensive  one 
costs  just  twenty-five  cents.  They 
bathe  them,  swing  them  in  a  ham- 
mock made  of  an  old  napkin,  cook 
dinner  for  them  on  a  tin  stove, 
take  them  out  riding  in  an  express 
wagon  and  rock  and  swing  them  to 
sleep.  I  have  never  seen  them  inten- 
tionally misuse  them  but  once,  and 
that  was  when  the  little  boy  pur- 
posely threw  one  of  his  dolls  on  the 
floor  three  or  four  times,  until  the  hair 
came  off.  Great  surprise  was  ex- 
pressed by  his  friend  at  his  unkind- 
ness  to  the  doll,  and  she  was  taken  to 
the  hospital  to  receive  glue  medicine 
and  be  carefully  tucked  in  bed  until 
welL 

I  have  been  in  a  kindergarten  where 
the  kindergarten  doll  held  her  place 
at  the  table,  chose  games  in  the  circle, 
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and  in  fact  was  treated  like  any  of  the 
live  children  present.  In  this  kinder- 
garten a  young  mother  of  one  of  the 
children  said  to  the  teacher  "  I  have 
been  surprised  to  see  how  my  little 
girl  handles  the  baby,  and  how  sweetly 
and  gently  she  talks  to  him."  Upon 
questioning  the  child  as  to  where  she 
had  learned  to  talk  so  nicely  to  the 
baby,  her  answer  was  "  Why  that's  the 
way  we  talk  to  the  dolly  in  the  kinder- 
garten." Her  power  of  baby  loving 
had  been  developed  by  playing  with 
the  toy  baby.  Because  a  child  is  not 
taught  to  play  properly  with  a  toy  is 
no  reason  for  blaming  the  toy.  The 
blame  is  the  mother's,  not  the  toy's. 
— N.  H.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


— In   looking  over 
Keep  Your  Prescnp-  „ 
a    past    issue  01 

tions-  Babyhood  I  find  an 

inquiry  from  "H.,"  Constantinople, 
regarding  prescriptions  which  the 
doctor  gives  to  be  put  up  at  a  drug 
store,  asking  if  these  may  be  retained 
by  the  customer.  It  prompts  me  to 
say  that  whenever  one  hands  a  pre- 
scription to  a  druggist  he  should  ask 
for  the  return  of  his  prescription  with 
the  medicine  it  orders.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  druggist  should  keep 
it  and  paste  it  in  his  book,  as  he  will 
otherwise,  except  one  of  convenience. 
Pasting  the  prescription  saves  his 
writing  it  in  his  book,  that  is  all. 

It  is  right  and  wise  for  one  who  has 
bought  this  prescription  of  a  phy- 
sician to  keep  it  for  whatever  value  it 
may  have  in  the  future.  Most  of  such 
may  be  used  again  with  equal  value. 
Some  of  these  prescriptions,  in  my  own 
case,  have  become  common  household 
remedies,  repeated  and  kept  on  hand 


constantly.  Yes,  keep  each  prescrip- 
tion, but  mark  it  with  memorandum  ex- 
planatory of  the  case  it  cures,  the  pa- 
tient who  used  it,  the  effects,  and  any 
items  that  will  serve  to  make  future 
reference  to  it  more  plainly  valuable. 
One  easily  forgets  about  such  things, 
and  then  fears  to  employ  the  prescrip- 
tion at  all. —  Y. 


— It  was  alwavs  a 

He  Would  Not  . 

mvsterv  to  me  whv 
Fall  Asleep.  "    .    ;  J 

my  baby  gave  me 

so  much  trouble  in  going  to  sle^p. 
Other  mothers  assured  me  that  it  was 
best  for  mother  and  child  that  all  the 
petting  and  cuddling  should  be  given 
at  other  times  than  at  bed  time,  when 
for  many  reasons,  which  especially 
applied  to  mothers  without  nurses, 
it  was  best  to  teach  Baby  to  go  to 
sleep  in  his  bed.  I  was  told  that  the 
lesson  was  very  soon  learned,  some- 
times with  no  crying  at  all,  and  at 
most  with  but  a  few  crying  fits.  My 
own  experience  was,  however,  so  pain- 
ful, that  I  was  almost  inclined  to  give 
up  the  attempt  to  teach  my  baby  the 
good  habit.  He  would  learn  it  for  a 
time,  and  then  there  would  come  a 
relapse,  during  which  I  suffered  prob- 
ably far  more  than  he  did. 

It  was  only  years  after  that  my  cook, 
forgetting  by  that  time  that  her  con- 
duct had  been  direct  disobedience  to 
orders,  told  me  how  often  she  would 
steal  into  his  room  and  hold  the  baby's 
hand  till  he  went  to  sleep.  Of  course 
the  mystery  was  solved.  Baby  always 
expected  that  perhaps  she  would  come, 
and  therefore  would  not  go  to  sleep 
alone.  Perhaps  other  mothers  may 
have  the  same  trouble  from  the  same 
cause. — C. 
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— Occasional  re- 

A  Cure  for 

quests    appear  m 
Thumbsucking.       Babthood   for  ad. 

vice  in  regard  to  conquering  the 
thumbsucking  habit.  As  I  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  effectually  break 
the  habit  in  two  children  by  following 
an  original  method,  I  will  offer  it  to 
the  readers  of  Babyhood  as  a  sug- 
gestion that  may  prove  of  value  to 
some  of  them. 

With  my  first  baby  I  made  ineffect- 
ual efforts  to  stop  the  habit  in  her  in- 
fancy. She  was  a  nervous  baby  and 
would  not  be  happy  without  her 
thumb.  Her  teeth  came  with  diffi- 
culty. Finally  I  concluded  to  let  her 
suck  her  thumb  all  she  chose  until 
she  had  finished  teething.  When  the 
twentieth  tooth  was  finally  through 
she  was  twenty- eight  months  old. 
It  was  winter,  and  her  thumb  was 
slightly  chapped.  I  explained  to  her 
that  her  thumb  was  sore  because  she 
sucked  it,  and  she  agreed  to  try  to 
stop  doing  so.  Thus  with  her  consent 
and  approval  I  cut  a  finger  from  an 
old  kid  glove  and  fastened  it  securely 
on  her  thumb  by  means  of  strings.  I 
used  two  long  strings,  one  passing- 
down  the  back  of  her  hand,  the  other 
down  the  palm,  and  both  being  tied 
around  the  wrist.  The  strings  were 
sewed  to  the  glove  finger,  the  whole 
making  a  somewhat  complicated  har- 
ness. Lest  her  bab}r  resolutions 
should  not  hold  good  even  then,  I 
fastened  a  similar  glove  finger  on  the 
thumb  not  usually  sucked.  The  child 
was  greatly  interested  and  very  proud 
of  her  new  adornments.  Occasionally 
the  little  gloved  thumb  went  up  to 
her  mouth,  but  it  never  went  entirely 
in.    The  tug  of  war,  of  course,  came 


at  going-to-sleep  time.  But  two  days 
were  sufficient  to  entirely  break  the 
habit  of  two  years'  standing.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  child  went  to 
sleep  as  quickly  without  her  thumb 
as  she  formerly  had  done  with  it.  As 
a  precautionary  measure  I  kept  glove 
fingers  on  those  two  little  thumbs  for 
two  months,  only  removing  them  for 
the  sake  of  washing  the  hands.  When 
I  finally  laid  them  aside,  the  little  one 
begged  for  more  glove  fingers,  but 
niy  stock  of  old  gloves  was  exhausted. 
I  think  she  looked  on  the  glove  fingers 
as  a  regular  part  of  her  dress,  and  had 
forgotten  why  she  wore  them.  At 
all  events  she  never  sucked  her  thumb 
again.  I  could  not  tell  at  the  end  of 
the  two  months  by  the  appearance 
which  was  the  thumb  that  had  been 
sucked. 

With  my  second  baby  I  had  an  en- 
tirely similar  experience,  except  that 
she  sucked  one  forefinger  instead  of 
her  thumb.  The  third  baby  is  now 
peacefully  sucking  her  thumb,  but  it 
is  only  a  question  of  about  a  year 
before  she  will  be  undergoing  the 
patent  method  of  cure. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  method  is 
obvious.  If  a  baby  is  liable  to  injure 
the  shape  of  its  mouth  by  thumb- 
sucking, the  mischief  will  probably  be 
done  during  the  first  two  years.  The 
advantage  is  that  the  child  intelli- 
gently breaks  the  habit  without  too 
great  a  strain  on  its  own  will  and 
without  disagreeable  shocks.  If  the 
habit  is  broken  in  a  young  baby  it  is 
very  easily  resumed,  but  no  child  of 
two  years  old  or  more  will  take  up  the 
habit  of  thumb-sucking  when  once 
broken  of  it.  The  minor  advantage 
that  it  does  help  a  baby  to  be  con- 
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tented  to  be  allowed  to  suck  its  thumb 
will  be  disputed  by  many,  but  many 
will  admit  its  force. — A.  L.  N.,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 


m,   _  „        — An   old  gentle- 

The  Treasure-House  0 

man    once  urged 
of  Memory.  ,  .  , 

upon    his  hearers 

(for  he  was  a  clergyman)  the  desira- 
bility of  storing  up  pleasant  memories 
for  old  age,  telling  them  to  travel, 
whenever  they  could,  and  to  see  and 
hear  pleasant  things  within  easy  reach, 
so  that  when  age  crept  upon  them, 
or  eyesight  failed,  they  might  sit 
with  folded  hands,  happily  living  over 
the  pleasant  happenings  of  by-gone 
days. 

Ought  not  we  thus  to  fill  our  child's 
treasure-house  of  memory  with  bright 
pictures  and  sweet  experiences  for  his 
future  years  ?  The  truth  was  known, 
even  in  the  time  of  Plato,  that  the 
days  of  childhood  are  more  vivid  to 
the  memory  of  the  aged  than  those  of 
later  years;  so  we  must  not  fancy  that 
our  endeavors  to  make  our  children 
happy  have  their  fruition  only  during 
the  fleeting  pleasure,  for  in  their  lit- 
tle brains  a  bright  spot  remains,  a 
living  memory,  which,  }rears  after, 
will  shine  out  and  speak  to  them, 
cheering  sad  hours  or  amid  the 
discouragements  of  life  driving 
forth  despair.  It  is  often  difficult, 
when  one  is  weary,  to  give  our  little 
ones  such  pleasures  as  are  within 
reach,  and  sometimes  does  not  seem 


worth  while,  but,  with  this  thought  of 
future  benefit  to  help  us,  the  exertion 
seems  of  greater  use.  Besides  which 
it  is  not  only  those  extra  pleasures 
which  fill  the  memory  with  brightness, 
but  pleasant  words  and  sunny  smiles 
may  well  fill  those  spaces  which  other- 
wise would  be  but  blanks. 

There  is,  too,  a  reverse  to  this  idea, 
and  all  too  easily  this  house  of  remem- 
brance, instead  of  being  full  of  treas- 
ures, may  contain  only  the  recollections 
of  dark  days,  evil  sounds,  of  a  home 
made  unattractive  by  cross  and  angry 
words — the  mind  so  full  of  such  un- 
happy memories  as  to  drive  one  from 
it.  Thus  we  should  doubly  strive  to 
fill  this  house  of  the  brain  with  beauty 
and  to  keep  from  it  that  which  is  un- 
worthy. And  the  crowning  memory 
should  be  that  of  the  mother.  No  cloud 
of  anger  in  those  eyes  should  dim  the 
picture,  no  frown  linger  in  the  years 
to  come,  when  she  whose  image  thus 
dominates  the  heart  has  been  long 
laid  to  rest. 

Surely  we,  thinking  of  these  things, 
and  pondering  upon  them,should  strive 
ever  to  so  watch  our  words,  our  looks, 
our  every  action  that  the  faultless 
camera  of  our  child's  brain  may  carry 
forth  into  the  future  a  good  likeness,  to 
be  a  blessed  heritage  of  which  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  cannot  rob  him  and 
which  no  evil  years  can  dim. 

Thus  may  such  memories  help  the 
faltering  ones  and  lead  weary  souls 
ever  upward.  — B.  W.  Shope. 
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CHANCE  WORDS  TO  A  CHILD. 


BY  MRS.  GEORGE  ARCHIBALD. 


UN  right  back  there!  I 
can't  have  any  young 
ones  in  my  yard ! 
These  words  echo  from 
the  past  through  more 
than  thirty  years.  They  were  spoken 
by  an  elderly  woman  to  a  very  little 
girl  who  had  unwittingly  stepped 
across  the  boundary  between  two 
yards,  which  no  fence  divided. 

The  little  girl  started  back  in 
frightened  retreat.  Alas,  for  her !  A 
victim  to  blind  terror  she  ran  miser- 
ably into  an  early  flower  bed.  Again 
came  the  sharp  voice,  this  time 
doubly  dreadful.  "  Now  see  what  you 
have  done !  you'd  better  get  home 
and  stay  home  if  you  don't  want  your 
ears  cut  off."  And  the  very  little 
girl,  with  a  swiftness  born  of  awful 
fear,  "  got  home,"  staying  there  for- 
ever after — so  far  as  the  premises  of 
the  elderly  woman  were  concerned. 

The  elderly  woman  died  afterward, 
when  the  very  little  girl  had  grown 
so  old  that  she  could  read  in  the 
papers  the  obituaries  which  declared 
how  kind  and  charitable  a  soul  had 
departed.  It  was  recorded  that  she 
was  active  as  a  manager  of  an  orphan 
asylum,  and  that  she  had  always  been 
useful  in  other  benevolences  and  in 
reforms.  But  to  the  young  girl  these 
thin  gs  were  nothing.  The  laudations  of 
the  local  press  could  not  take  away  a 
sense  of  the  cruelty  of  a  voice  which  had 
appalled  an  innocent  child  by  a  hor- 
rible threat,  and  when  she  saw  a  day 
or  two  later  the  solemn  funeral  pro- 


cession, she  seemed  to  hear  again  the 
harsh  tones  of  anger.  And  to  this 
day  any  mention  of  the  dead  woman's 
name  recalls  the  unhappy  experience 
of  the  little  one. 

The  woman  probably  ceased  to  re- 
member her  words  after  a  few  days. 
The  child  never.  To  the  speaker  they 
were  the  result  of  irritation,  and  a 
wish  to  be  rid  of  a  young  annoyance. 
To  the  hearer  they  were  the  menace 
of  impending  torture.  Could  the 
woman  have  known  what  her  outburst 
might  mean  to  the  child  she  would 
probably  have  modified  it.  For  who 
would  wish  to  live,  even  in  but  one 
person's  memory,  by  the  chance  word 
of  pitiless  and  undignified  anger  ? 

Yet  every  day  chance  words,  equally 
unworthy,are  making  their  impress  on 
the  hearts  of  little  children.  In  tem- 
porary wrath,  derision,  impatience, 
or  from  another  sinful  impulse  which 
seeks  idle  amusement  in  teasing  the 
young,  words  are  spoken  which  do 
harm  through  years,  perhaps  through 
a  lifetime.  Probably  few  grown  people 
can  look  back  upon  childhood  without 
seeing  there  their  childish  selves, 
frightened,  hurt,  mortified,  by  the 
thoughtless  or  wicked  carelessness  of 
some  adult.  The  incidents,  viewed  in 
the  light  of  later  years  and  compared 
to  the  trials  of  maturity,  often  seem 
trivial.  But  children  do  not  see  by 
that  light,  nor  can  they  make  such 
conrparisons,  and  the  memory  of  them 
remains  in  spite  of  the  wider  vision  of 
advanced  life. 
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A  young  lady,  invited  to  call  upon 
a  woman  of  prominence  visiting  in 
her  town,  begged  with  much  embar- 
rassment to  be  excused.  Later  she 
explained  :  "  It  is  foolish,  but  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  be  introduced  to 
Mrs.  W.,  as  long  as  I  could  decline 
without  her  knowing  why.  It  is  for  the 
senseless  reason,  too,  that  once  I  visited 
at  the  same  house  where  she  was  stay- 
ing. I  was  a  small  child  with  freckles, 
of  which  I  was  miserably  conscious. 
She  was  a  young  woman  with  a  "  sense 
of  humor",  and  at  once  dubbed  me 
"Little  Speckle  Face. '  For  this  silly 
reason  I  formed  a  violent  dislike  to 
her,  and  though  I  have  since  learned 
her  uncommon  qualities  I  have  never 
overcome  an  aversion  to  any  personal 
contact  with  her. 

The  girl  who  made  this  confession 
did  so  with  a  feeling  that  her  expla- 
nation was  absurdly  trivial.  Yet 
trivality  cannot  be  determined  by  the 
size  of  an  act,  but  by  its  effect.  When 
President  Grant  at  the  Centennial  of 
1876  pressed  the  button  which  set  in 
motion  the  Corliss  engine,  that  fact 
was  telegraphed  all  over  the  United 
States.  Yet  it  was  not  a  great  act.  We 
press  buttons  every  day,  to'  call  the 
servant  to  the  dining  room,  to  obtain 
entrance  to  a  friend's  house,  to  attract 

NURSERY 

The  Respective  Merits  of  Pure  Cod  Liver 
Oil  and  the  Emulsion ;  the  Advantages 
of  the  Gertrude  Suit ;  Pre  Natal 
Impressions. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1.)  My  little  girl  of  three,  whose  digestion 
is  somewhat  feeble,  has  been  advised  to  take 
cod  liver  oil.    I  have  tried  both  the  pure  and 


the  elevator  boy.  But  when  one  by  so 
simple  an  effort  brings  about  a  mo- 
mentous result  the  act  becomes  import- 
ant. 

In  our  treatment  of  children  we 
should  never  forget  this  truth.  The 
chance  word  may  set  in  motion  an  un- 
happy agitation  of  fear,  resentment  or 
grief  which  shall,  in  some  degree,  af- 
fect the  peace  of  life  to  its  end.  The 
hope  and  the  peril  of  childhood  lies  in 
this  sensitiveness.  Through  it  we  in- 
spire the  noble  and  sweet  possibilities 
or  awaken  the  dangerous  emotions 
and  tendencies.  And  our  gravest  re- 
sponsibility is  found  in  the  fact  that 
children,  in  the  formative  period,  suf- 
fer not  so  much  from  malice  afore- 
thought as  from  the  evil  impulses 
which  their  elders  indulge  and  forget. 
How  pitiful  this  helplessness  of  a 
child  against  the  cruelty  of  its  elders ! 

Check  every  chance  word  to  a  child 
which  is  not  the  word  of  love  and 
sympathy.  Even  the  chance  word  of 
reproof,  impelled  by  the  sudden  oc- 
casion, may  be  such  a  word.  Learn  to 
suppress  the  expression  of  your  pass- 
ing moods,  if  they  are  unworthy 
moods,  lest  the  children  of  to-day,  as 
the  adults  of  to-morrow,  bear  the 
abiding  scars  of  your  careless  wound- 
ings. 

PROBLEMS 

the  emulsion,  and  find  that  she  takes  to  the 
pure  much  more  readily,  contrary,  I  believe, 
to  common  experience.  Is  it  not  advisable 
to  continue  giving  her  the  pure  ?  What,  in 
fact,  is  the  difference  between  the  pure  oil 
and  the  emulsion  in  point  of  digestibility? 

(2.)  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  Ger- 
trude suit  from  a  medical  point  of  view?  I 
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mean  to  say,  can  a  child  be  kept  just  as  warm 
in  dresses  made  from  Gertrude  patterns  as  in 
the  old  way  ? 

(3.)  Do  you  believe  that  pre-natal  impres- 
sions (fright  owing  to  a  fire)  can  react  unfa- 
vorably on  a  child  born  two  months  after  the 
occurrence  ? 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.         A  New  Subscriber. 

(1.)  All  we  give  emulsions  for  is 
the  cod  liver  oil  they  contain.  To 
some  persons  they  are  less  disagree- 
able than  the  oil.  Young  children,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  dislike  cod  liver  oil  unless 
they  have  seen  someone  older  express 
disgust.    Often  they  are  eager  for  it. 

(2.)  Its  advantages  are  ease  of 
putting  on  and  taking  off.  It  is  just 
as  warm  as  any  dress  if  properly  man- 
aged, and  in  every  respect,  to  our 
mind,  preferable  to  the  old  way. 

(3.)  That  is  a  very  vexed  question. 
There  is  no  reason  why  pre-natal  im- 
pressions should  not  leave  their  mark. 
Popularly  they  are  supposed  to  do  so, 
and  now  and  then  a  physician  believes 
that  they  do.  But  when  it  comes  to 
the  proof  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  frights  and  other  impressions  are 
very  common  and  results  very  few, 
and  of  the  deformities  or  marks  which 
do  occur,  very  few  fall  to  the  same 
cases  as  the  impression.  Once  in  a 
while  we  find  a  case  where  the  im- 
pression and  the  "  mark,"  bodily  and 
mental,  coincide  in  a  degree  to  excite 
attention.  Then  we  are  left  to  won- 
der, is  it  a  result  or,  considering  its 
variety,  only  a  coincidence  ?  Most 
physicians  think  the  latter,  but  the 
few  may  be  right. 

Winter  Dress;  "Varieties  of  Flannel. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  boy  is  six  months  old.  He  now 
wears  flannel  band,  shirt,  flannel  skirt  with 
cotton  waist,  and  dress. 


(1.)  What  should  he  wear  this  winter  both 
day  and  night? 

(2.)  What  kind  of  flannel  is  best  for  night 
gowns? 

Moosup,  Conn.  E.  B. 

(1.)  As  in  winter  the  in-door  tem- 
perature in  most  American  houses  is 
pretty  high  we  think  that  the  clothing 
detailed,  if  the  shirt  is  a  pretty  warm 
one,  will  be  enough,  with  the  addition 
of  long  woolen  stockings.  The  woolen 
shirt  should  then  be  pulled  down  over 
the  napkins  and  pinned  with  safety 
pins  to  the  stockings.  If  the  child 
gets  on  the  floor,  as  he  probably  will, 
he  should  have  a  pair  of  creeping 
drawers  of  some  colored  flannel — gray, 
perhaps,  is  most  serviceable.  They 
should  tie  around  the  waist  outside 
his  skirts  and  their  legs  should,  by  an 
elastic,  be  kept  about  the  child's  legs 
below  the  knees.  Dress  for  out-of- 
doors  of  course  will  call  for  additional 
outside  wraps,  calculated  to  the  usual 
temperature  of  the  winter.  If  he 
is  to  be  taken  in  arms  his  cloak  must 
be  very  long  ;  if  in  a  baby  carriage, 
moderately  long,  and  the  limbs  pro- 
tected by  ample  carriage  wraps,  and  a 
hot  brick  may  be  used  if  necessary. 

(2.)  The  trade  names  of  flannels 
are  many  and  various.  You  should 
get  a  warm  thick  flannel  which  con- 
tains some  cotton,  as  a  safeguard 
against  excessive  shrinking. 

The  Drying  of  the  Breasts. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Is  there  any  way  to  dry  up  the  breasts 
without  danger  of  their  gathering?  If  so 
will  you  please  inform  me  how.  Our  phy- 
sician has  many  times  tried,  and  I  think  he 
has  never  succeeded.  Subscriber. 

Virginia. 

Breasts  usually  are  dried  without 
gathering,  therefore  we  suppose  you 
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must  mean  "  is  there  any  way  to  dry 
up  a  breast  without  its  gathering  after 
the  gathering  is  already  threatening?" 
When  a  child  is  old  enough  to  wean, 
the  breasts  generally  give  no  trouble 
when  the  child  is  taken  away.  In 
fact  it  is  rare  that  breasts  do  not 
nowadays  dry  themselves  up  before 
we  wish.  If  a  breast  is  dried  up 
sooner  it  is  generally  because  it  is 
giving  trouble  or  the  nipples  are  pain- 
ful. In  other  words,  the  breast  has 
already  given  notice  of  trouble.  If 
this  has  already  occurred  it  is  often 
difficult  to  escape  the  threatened  gath- 
ering. There  are  two  general  ways 
by  which  to  escape  trouble,  by  care 
of  the  nipple  both  before  and  after 
delivery  and  great  care  with  the 
b>reast  if  there  is  any  hardening  or 
imperfect  emptying  of  it.  The  details 
of  these  matters  would  take  too  much 
space  for  a  "Problem." 


"The  Sweetening  of  Milk  and  Fruit ;  Cooked 
and  Raw  Fruit ;   Delay  in  Teething  ; 
The  Limits  of  Appetite. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  sixteen  months  old;  and  has 
•only  eleven  teeth,  one  of  the  canines  (in  lower 
jaw),  not  having  made  its  appearance.  His 
diet  is  cows'  milk  sweetened  with  sugar  in 
which  is  put  a  little  lime  water.  He  drinks 
nearly  a  teacupful  at  a  meal  and  is  fed  at  6,  9, 
12,  3,  and  at  six  again.  He  sleeps  well  at 
night  from  7:30  p.  m.  until  5  a.  m.  The 
milk,  however,  seems  to  constipate  his 
bowels,  and  for  the  last  few  days  we  have 
been  giving  him  baked  apple  sweetened  with 
sugar,  and  a  little  buttered  biscuit.  We  can't 
get  oatmeal.  We  have  tried  rolled  oats, 
strained,  but  he  tires  of  it  somehow  very 
easily.  We  pasteurize  his  milk.  He  has 
been  sick  a  great  deal  the  past  summer, 
but  seems  to  be  reasonably  well  now.  The 
fruit  seems  to  prevent  constipation.  Occas- 
ionally however,  he  refuses  to  eat  any  fruit. 

(1.)  Do  we  feed  him  too  often? 


(2.)  Do  we  do  wrong  to  sweeten  his  milk  or 
apple  ? 

(3.)  His  canines  have  been  out  some  time. 
Wby  the  delay  of  the  fourth  one? 

(4.)  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  giving  him 
fruit  cooked  ? 

(5.)  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  stop  short 
of  satisfaction  ? 

(6.)  Would  you  ever  give  uncooked  fruit  to 
a  child  of  his  age? 

W.  G.  B. 

(1.)  We  think  not.  He  could 
doubtless  get  on  with  four  meals,  but 
we  doubt  if  he  would  really  benefit 
by  the  change. 

(2.)  The  milk  is  sweet  enough  for 
his  need  probably  without  sugar. 
The  digestive  power  of  different  chil- 
dren varies,  some  being  able  to  take 
more  sugar  than  others.  Our  own 
preference  is  never  to  make  food  any 
sweeter  than  is  breast  milk.  We 
think  that  after  the  first  year  most 
children  will  need  no  sugar  added  to 
cows'  milk.  The  question  of  the  apple 
is  different.  Baked  apjue  is  not  de- 
sirable as  a  food  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
months,  and  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
laxative  medicine.  It  is  given  with 
sugar,  partly  that  it  may  be  taken  by 
the  child,  who  probably  would  refuse 
it  without,  and  partly  to  increase  its 
laxative  effect. 

(3.)  It  is  a  little  odd  if  he  has  eleven 
teeth  and  three  of  them  canines,  as  the 
latter  usually  do  not  appear  until 
after  the  eight  incisors  and  four  first 
molars  have  been  cut  ;  the  canines 
generally  being  Nos.  13  to  16  in- 
clusive. We  suspect  that  you  have 
made  the  error,  riot  infrequent,  of 
considering  the  first  molars  the 
canines.  There  is  often  a  delay  in  the 
coming  of  some  of  the  teeth.  The 
exact  reason  is  often  very  hard  to  de- 
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termine,  but  probably  the  illness  of 
the  summer  has  retarded  the  eruption 
of  his  tooth. 

(4.)  As  we  have  already  said,  we  do 
not  value  the  fruits  as  food  at  his  age. 
Whether  they  are  worth  while  as  a 
laxative  depends  upon  how  he  digests 
them. 

(5.)  If  you  mean  to  stop  the  child's 
feeding  while  he  is  still  willing  to 
take  more,  we  would  say  that  we  do 
not  think  that  his  desire  should  be  your 
chief  guide.  A  child's  meal  should  be, 
not  how  much  may  be  crowded  into  it, 
but  what  one  thinks  a  fair  meal.  At 
sixteen  months  the  average  child,  if 
fed  on  liquid  food  alone,  would 
probably  take  12  ounces  at  a  time  ;  if 
on  pure  milk,  very  likely  eight  or  ten 
ounces  would  suffice.  If  he  really  de- 
mands more  from  hunger  or  appetite 
he  could  have  more.  But  your  child 
takes  not  more  than  a  teacup  (5  to  6 
ounces)  and  so  sparing  an  eater  needs 
no  restriction. 

(6.)  Only  the  pulp  of  a  thoroughly 
ripe  and  fresh  peach. 


Styes. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Can  you  suggest  any  simple  treatment  for 
styes  in  infancy  ? 

The  child  in  question  is  seven  months  old 
and  unusually  healthy  and  well  nourished. 
He  has  had  a  series  of  very  severe  styes  on 
the  same  eye,  for  which  hot  water  has  been 
regularly  used, and  I  have  been  recommended 
to  apply  hot  and  cold  water  alternately.  Can 
you  advise  anything  likely  to  be  more  effica- 
cious ?  May  the  styes  be  the  result  of  ' '  tak- 
ing cold,"  when  there  is  no  other  symptom 
of  that  condition? 

New  Castle,  X.  H.  M. 

The  trouble  depends  upon  a  local 
condition  of  the  lids.  When  a  series 
of  styes  occurs  the  probability  is  that 


the  pus  from  the  first  one  has  infected 
other  follicles  near  it.  We  know  of 
no  domestic  treatment  which  is  better 
than  what  you  have  used :  the  hot 
water  namely.  Proper  local  treatment, 
by  a  medical  man,  of  the  lids  may 
cut  short  individual  styes  and  prevent 
recurrency. 


Probable  Need  of   Increased  Allowance  of 
Milk  ;  The  Bottle  as  a  Bed  Companion. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  ten  months  old,  and  has  only 
two  teeth,  lower  ones,  and  two  upper  ones 
coming.  Ever  since  he  was  four  months  old 
he  has  been  fed  on  Fairchild's  Milk  Powder, 
and  it  has  agreed  with  him  wonderfully  He 
sleeps  all  night,  and  several  hours  during 
the  day;  and  is  as  jolly  as  can  be.  But 
what  worries  me  is  that  his  flesh  is  so 
soft,  and  since  he  was  six  months  old 
he  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  17 
pounds,  that  is  to  say,  17  one  week,  17-4 
another,  back  to  17,  then  under  and  then  a 
little  above.  He  takes  three  pints  of  food  a 
day,  and  seems  satisfied.  He  is  active  in  a 
certain  way,  arches  his  back,  and  rolls  ovsr 
and  over,  kicks  and  seems  strong,  but  doesn't 
even  attempt  to  creep.  I  want  to  know  when 
I  can  give  him  something  besides  milk,  and 
what  ;  whether  I  need  worry  over  the  soft- 
ness of  his  liesh,  and  whether  I  do  wrong  in 
leaving  his  bottle  with  him  at  night.  His- 
bowels  are  in  excellent  condition.  His  teeth 
so  far  haven't  worried  him  at  all  He  is  the 
picture  of  health,  if  fair  skin,  pink  cheeks, 
and  general  good  humor  are  any  signs. 

Schenectady,  X.  Y.  R.  P.  N. 

There  is  no  call  for  any  food  but 
milk,  but  perhaps  he  could  take  a  lar- 
ger proportion  of  milk  in  his  food.  As 
you  do  not  state  what  formula  you  are 
using,  we  presume  you  are  giving  the 
mixture  supposed  to  represent  breast 
milk.  You  should  remember  that  a 
child  with  only  incisor  teeth  cannot 
eat  solid  food.  Of  liquid  foods  none 
are  as  nutritious  as  milk,  but  we  some- 
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times  use  broths  or  beef  juice  for 
children  whose  appetite  for  milk  is 
poor.  This  seems  not  to  be  the  case 
with  your  child,  and  his  condition 
seems  fairly  good.  As  we  have  before 
hinted  it  is  probable  that  he  could 
take  a  larger  proportion  of  milk.  The 
leaving  a  bottle  with  a  child  at  night 
or  at  any  other  time,  for  that  matter, 
is  wrong.  He  should  have  his  meal 
and  be  done  with  it.  Food  kept  in  a 
bottle,  to  be  taken  as  may  be  conven- 
ient, is  of  uncertain  temperature  and 
usually  of  uncertain  sterility  and  tidi- 
ness. 


The  Causes  of  Hiccoughs. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Do  you  know  of  a  good  remedy  for  hic- 
coughs? 

My  boy  of  eight,  who  is  of  a  rather  excit- 
able disposition  and  whose  digestion  is  none 
too  strong,  easily  gets  hiccoughs.  They  con- 
tinue sometimes  for  an  entire  day,  with 
interruptions,  of  course.  Can  the  trouble 
ever  become  serious  in  a  child  of  that  age  ? 
Do  you  think  it  a  sign  of  nervousness  or  of 
a  faulty  digestion?  P.  G. 

North  Dakota. 

Probably  the  trouble  is  due  to  a 
faulty  digestion,  while  the  nervousness 
may  aggravate  it.  The  remedy  there- 
fore is  strict  care  as  to  diet,  with 
medicinal  treatment  of  the  indigestion 
if  necessary. 


Condensed  Replies. 

L.  T.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.—We  might 
say  as  regards  all  commercial  foods 
that  it  is  very  desirable  that  fresh 
packages  be  used.  No  preparation 
can  be  expected  to  keep  perfectly 
for  indefinite  periods.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  often  or  usually 
impossible  to  know  the  age  of  pack- 
ages.   It  would  be  well,  we  think,  if 


the  manufacturers  should,  for  their 
own  protection,  put  the  date  of 
manufacture  upon  the  packages,  as 
some  manufacturers  of  photographic 
films  do  upon  their  wares,  or  as  some 
drug  manufacturers  number  their 
packages  for  identification. 

If  you  use  a  rich  top  milk  it  should 
be  diluted  at  first  with  two  parts  of 
water  to  one  of  milk.  If  it  agrees,  in- 
crease very  gradually  the  proportion 
of  milk.  It  is  always  wiser  to  use  a 
diluted  food,  even  if  a  good  deal  has  to 
be  taken,  than  to  risk  any  indigestion 
from  a  too  rich  food.  But  your  child 
can  probably  digest  a  half-and-half 
mixture  very  soon. 

It  is  harmless  to  suggest  a  move- 
ment—  and  it  is  very  often  efficient 
— by  the  introduction  into  the  bowel 
of  the  nozzle  of  a  syringe  or  of  a  cone 
of  paper,  or  even  a  pencil  of  soap, 
whichever  be  used  to  be  anointed 
with  vaseline. 

Mrs.  D.,  Butte,  Mont. — The  condition 
of  your  child  is  unfortunately  not 
a  very  rare  one.  He  pretty  cer- 
tainly has  a  feeble  digestion  and 
is  unsatisfactorily  nourished.  There 
is  no  panacea  for  such  cases. 
When  breast  milk  of  satisfactory 
quality  and  quantity  cannot  be  had,  a 
food  must  be  experimentally  made  to 
suit  the  feebleness  of  the  digestion.  It 
often  happens  that  the  food  which  the 
child  can  digest  is  really  not  as  nutri- 
tious as  we  could  wish.  But  it  is  the 
lesser  evil  to  give  a  digestible  food 
which  is  not  so  nutritious  as  we  wish 
than  to  give  a  richer  food  which,  if 
digested,  would  be  suitable,  but  which 
would  under  the  circumstances  be 
productive  of  both  mal-nutrition  and 
a  deranged   state   of   the  digestive 
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organ,  and  might  prove  more  than 
the  child  could  stand.  The  direction 
of  experiment  has  to  be  in  the  line  of 
a  rather  dilute  food  sufficiently  rich 
in  sugar  but  not  over  sweet,  rather 
weak  in  albuminoids  (the  cheese  part 
of  the  milk),  and  adjusting  the  cream 
to  his  digestive  capacity.  As  he  gains 
power,  the  albuminoids  and  cream 
will  be  gradually  increased.  Of  medi- 
cines those  which  help  the  digestive 
power,  such  as  pepsin  and  pancreatine 
and  similar  digestive  ferments  are  all 


we  would  suggest.  But  if  you  can 
have  the  aid  of  a  good  physician  in  all 
this  experimentation  it  will  be  greatly 
to  your  advantage. 

Reader,  Ager,  Calif. — We  should  like 
to  oblige  you,  but  as  your  questions 
would  fill  a  page  and  an  adequate 
answer  a  book,  we  can  only  hope  that 
an  attentive  reading  of  our  magazine, 
as  it  appears  from  month  to  month, 
will  furnish  you  with  useful  hints, 
here  and  there,  on  the  many  subjects 
which  engage  your  attention. 


What  do  You  Feed  the  Baby  ? 

NOTHING  IS  SO  IMPORTANT  AS  THE  RIGHT  FOOD. 

Carnricks  Soluble  Food 

Is  a  Perfect  Food  for  Infants  and  Invalids. 

Thousands  of  children  have  been  raised  on  this  Food  when  mother's 
milk,  cow's  milk  and  the  various  other  "Infant  Foods  "  have  failed. 

Being  a  perfect  Food  in  itself,  the  only  preparation  needed  is  the 
addition  of  water. 

"  OUR  BABY'S  FIR5T  AND  SECOND  YEARS,"  by  Marion  Harland, 
on  the  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants,  and  a  large  sample  of  Carnrick's  Soluble 
Food,  sent  Free  to  mothers  who  mention  Babyhood. 

REED  &  CARNRICK, 


124  &  126  SOUTH  FIFTH  AVENUE, 


NEW  YORK. 


Babyhood. 

Demoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery . 

Vol.  XII.  JANUARY,    1896.  No.  134. 


THE  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT  OF  A  -  COLD." 

BY  A.  K.  BOND,  M.  D. 

Clinical  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Children,  Baltimore  Medical  College. 


The  Seat  of  the  Cold. 

^=TF  several  children  of  dif- 
ferent families  are  exposed 
to  the  same  unfavorable 
 II    weather  change  and  all 

"catch  cold"  from  the  exposure,  they 
will  not  all  be  affected  in  the  same 
way.  One  will  have  perhaps  an  attack 
of  rheumatism,  another  a  cold  on  the 
chest,  a  dysentery,  or  an  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys.  This  strange  diversity 
of  results  may  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that,  while  all  these  inward 
parts  were  subjected  to  the  same 
disturbance  when  the  skin  was  chilled, 
only  that  part  in  each  child  which 
happened  to  be  particularly  weak  was 
seriously  crippled.  The  more  vigorous 
parts  quickly  returned  to  their 
natural  condition. 

It  is  well-known  that  all  the  parts 
in  any  child's  body  are  not  equally 
robust.  Rarely,  if  ever,  is  a  person 
found  with  a  body  like  the  famous 
"  One-Hoss  Shay "  of  Dr.  Holmes's 
celebrated  poem,  in  which  every  part 
was  exactly  as  strong  as  every  other 
part;  "the  wheels  were  just  as  strong 
as  the  thills,  and  the  floor  was  just 
as  strong  as  the  sills,"  so  that  it  never 


needed  repairing,  but  suddenly  disin- 
tegrated all  together.  Most  children 
have  from  birth  certain  weak  parts  in 
their  organization,  weak  in  the  very 
elements  of  which  they  are  constructed; 
weaknesses  handed  down  to  them 
from  their  parents,  of  which  they  can 
no  more  rid  themselves  than  they  can 
rid  themselves  of  the  features  which 
bear  witness  to  their  ancestry.  In 
one  the  weak  point  is  the  lung,  in 
another  the  stomach,  in  a  third  the 
nervous  system.  Children  may  also 
acquire  similar  weaknesses  from 
severe  diseases.  Upon  these  feeble 
parts  the  stress  of  the  chilling  will 
fall,  no  matter  what  portion  of  the 
skin  may  be  chilled.  Some  children 
have  quinsy  from  getting  their  feet 
wet,  quinsy  from  sitting  in  draughts, 
quinsy  if  they  stand  on  the  front 
steps  in  cold  weather  without  their 
hats.  Others  will  have  facial  neural- 
gia (cold  on  the  nerves)  with  the  same 
certainty,  no  matter  what  the  exposure 
may  be. 

The  Child  of  Consumptive  Family.  • 
It   may   lift  a  weight  of  anxious 
dread  from  some  mother's  heart  if  we 
pause  a  moment  in  this  connection  to 
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state  that  consumption  is  very  rarely 
directly  inherited  from  the  parents. 
In  nearly  all  cases,  according  to  high- 
est and  most  recent  medical  authority, 
the  child  to  have  consumption  must 
contract  it  for  himself,  and  careful 
guidance  on  the  part  of  mother  and 
physician  may  enable  him  to  avoid  its 
onset.  He  is  not  born  with  a  fatal 
disease  implanted  in  him  which  will 
surely  destroy  him  sooner  or  later. 
What  he  is  born  with  is  a  lurking  in- 
clination toward  the  disease,  a  feeble- 
ness of  bodily  structure  towards  the 
poison  of  consumption  with  which  he 
will  necessarily  come  into  contact  in 
his  journey  through  life.  His  bring- 
ing up  should  be  planned  with  a  view 
to  protecting  him  from  this  particular 
poison,  and  to  strengthening  his  whole 
body,  so  that  it  may  exclude  the  dan- 
gerous intruder  or,  if  lodgment  has 
been  gained,  may  overcome  and  de- 
stroy it.  These  ends  may  be  obtained 
in  many  cases  by  careful  clothing,  sim- 
ple, nourishing  food,  abundance  of 
out-door  exercise,  caution  against 
bodily  and  mental  overstrain,  avoid- 
ance of  all  excesses,  and  later  the 
choice  of  a  healthful  means  of  liveli- 
hood. Even  after  the  disease  has 
formed  a  lodgment,  its  ravages  may 
often  be  checked.  A  residence  of  sev- 
eral months  or  a  year  in  certain  health 
resorts  well  known  to  physicians,  has, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  resident 
doctor,  restored  many  such  patients  to 
health.  The  children  of  consumptive 
parents  should,  if  possible,  be  brought 
up  in  the  country,  preferably  among 
the  hills  ;  and  they  will  do  well  to 
choose  the  country  side  for  their 
permanent  residence  throughout 
life. 


Neuralgia  from  Cold. 
"  Doctor,  what  is  good  for  neu- 
ralgia ?  "  How  often  do  we  hear  this 
question.  "Prevent  it,"  is  the  true 
answer.  "  Get  your  nervous  system 
out  of  that  sensitive  condition.  See 
that  it  has  plenty  of  rest  by  sleep. 
Learn  to  lie  down  and  be  quiet  when 
you  are  tired.  Get  rid  of  those  de- 
cayed teeth.  Eat  slowly  and  abund- 
antly." This  much  for  the  underly- 
ing nervous  sensitiveness.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  neuralgia  is  often  a 
cold  caught  by  imprudence.  The 
girl  sits  out  at  night  in  garments  that 
give  practically  no  protection  to  the 
skin  against  atmospheric  change,  and 
then  wonders  where  she  got  neuralgia. 
In  winter  she  tires  and  overheats  her- 
self dancing,  then  sits  in  a  draught  or 
goes  out  on  the  portico  in  low  neck, 
short  sleeves,  and  without  warm  un- 
derclothing, while  the  man  at  her  side, 
if  he  is  sensible,  has  extra  thick  flan- 
nels beneath  his  dress  suit.  Where 
could  the  next  day's  neuralgia  have 
come  from  ?  She  is  sure  she  was  very 
careful  to  avoid  exposure  and  was 
comfortably  warm  the  evening  before. 
And  the  family  physician  gradually 
gives  up  preaching  the  laws  of  health, 
and  administers  one  anodyne  and 
nerve  sedative  after  another,  as  attack 
after  attack  of  neuralgia  occurs,  until 
finally  the  girl  learns  the  routine  and 
doses  herself,  or  takes  to  opium  and 
whiskey. 

Cold  Bed  Booms. 
Much  has  been  said,  by  those  who 
think  all  children  ought  to  be  hard- 
ened to  the  weather,  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  sleeping  in  cold 
rooms.  Sensible  mothers  will  modify 
the  custom  in  the  case  of  feeble  chil- 
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dren  or  those  sensitive  to  cold.  Many 
a  child  wakes  up  night  after  night  to 
find  his  scalp  so  cold  that  he  has  to 
risk  suffocation  under  the  bedclothing 
to  get  it  warm  again.  Is  not  this  a 
possible  source  of  those  colds  in  the 
head  which  are  so  prevalent?  We 
must  admit  that  our  forefathers  with 
their  nightcaps  and  warming  pans 
were  wise,  even  though  we  laugh  at 
their  queer  ways.  There  are  mothers, 
too,  who,  while  putting  abundance  of 
covering  on  top  of  their  sleeping  boys, 
put  nothing  beneath  them  save  a  thin 
mattress,  which  lets  the  cold  air 
through  freely.  What  wonder  if  such 
boys  wake  up  winter  mornings  with 
rheumatism  in  the  back.  Is  it  not 
cruelty  to  animals  to  require  children 
to  wash  and  dress  in  cold  rooms  with 
the  water  frozen  in  the  pitcher? 
Everyone  knows,  too,  that  such  cold 
water  is  a  very  poor  agent  for  cleans- 
ing. No  animal  sleeps  out  in  the  cold 
if  it  can  get  a  cosy  nook  to  sleep  in, 
and  the  small  boy  is  an  animal  of  very 
keen  perceptions  of  comfort  and  mis- 
ery. No  physician  would  treat  a  cold 
in  such  rooms,  and  many  a  cold  would 
be  prevented  if  they  were  slightly 
warmed. 

The  Stove  as  a  Cause  of  Colds. 
A  red-hot  iron  stove  in  a  small  room 
will  almost  certainly  excite  colds  among 
the  inmates.  For  as  air  is  heated 
it  craves  more  moisture  and  will  take 
it,  not  only  from  the  furniture  and 
woodwork  of  the  room,  leaving  them 
cracked  and  loose-jointed,  but  also 
from  the  breathing  surfaces  of  any 
one  who  may  be  in  the  room.  The 
nostrils,  the  throat,  the  eyes  and  ears 
likewise,  become  dry,  uncomfortable 
and  eventually  inflamed;   while  the 


skin,  deprived  of  its  natural  moisture, 
is  unable  to  bear  exposure  to  even 
moderate  cold.  This  overdryness  of 
the  atmosphere  may  be  corrected  by 
placing  a  broad-mouthed,  shallow 
vessel  of  water  on  the  stove.  The  hot 
air  will  drink  from  this  vessel  or  will 
be  moistened  by  the  rising  steam, 
the  breathing  passages  of  the  inmates 
will  recover  their  natural  condition, 
and  the  skin,  now  soft  and  healthy, 
will  again  be  fit  to  meet  and  overcome 
any  vicissitudes  of  weather  to  which 
it  may  be  exposed.  How  to  heat  a 
room  without  making  its  atmosphere 
overdry  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  domestic  life.  In  a  small 
room  a  vessel  of  water  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter  upon  the  stove  will 
usually  be  satisfactory  (provided  the 
children  do  not  scald  themselves). 
When  stoves  are  set  into  the  wall,  and 
have  no  place  for  a  large  water-vessel, 
the  doors  of  the  room  must  be  opened 
frequently  to  admit  fresh  moisture 
laden  air.  The  open  wood  or  coal  fire, 
if  it  heats  the  whole  room  and  keeps 
it  warm,  is  nearest  the  ideal  heater, 
necessitating  a  continuous  change  of 
air  in  the  room.  Apart  from  this,  the 
happiness  that  children  derive  from 
an  open  fire,  the  flow  of  spirits  which 
it  provokes  in  the  fireside  group,  while 
they  watch  the  flames  play  or  build  air- 
castles  in  the  glowing  coals  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  delights  of  chestnut 
time)  must  have  an  important  tonic 
effect  upon  them.  A  woven  wire 
screen  with  proper  fastenings  will 
make  such  fires  safe  when  mother  is 
out  of  the-  room.  Surpassing  all 
other  heating  methods,  except  per- 
haps the  gas  stove  without  chimney 
place,  in  unwholesomeness,  is  the  ordi- 
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nary  register  connected  with  a  large 
stove  downstairs.  Through  this 
register  hot  air,  greedy  for  moisture, 
is  poured  in  a  steady  stream  into  the 
room.  Unlike  the  stove  and  the  open 
fire,  it  draws  no  fresh  air  from  the 
doors  and  windows.  Worse  still,  the 
skin,  being  dried  to  harshness  by  the 
overhot  register  air,  conveys  a  sensa- 
tion of  chilliness,  and  the  outsider 
coming  into  the  intolerably  hot  room 
finds  the  inmates  crowding  about  the 
register  and  drawing  into  their  lungs 
at  every  inspiration  the  unmixed, 
almost  scorching  air  from  the  hot  iron 
stove  downstairs.  Health  in  such  a 
house  is  almost  an  impossibility.  Xo 
set  of  lungs  could  endure  such  air 
day  in,  day  out,  without  becoming 
unnaturally  sensitive  or  diseased. 
Colds,  catarrhs,  rheumatic  aches,  dys- 
pepsia, depression  of  spirits,  indis- 
position to  take  out-door  exercise, 
pallor  and  weakness  are  the  natural 
results. 

How  to  Treat  a  Cold. 
Every  mother  should  be  in  a  small 
way  a  physician.  She  should  not  dose 
her  children  haphazard  -  with  every- 
thing that  officious  neighbors  suggest, 
but  should  have  some  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  ways  in  which  disease  is 
contracted,  the  conditions  which  favor 
its  progress,  and  the  simple  measures 
useful  in  checking  it.  This  informa- 
tion she  may  gain  from  conversation 
with  her  family  doctor,  from  use  of  her 
own  observation  and  reason,  and  from 
reading  Babyhood.  Many  of  the 
causes  of  colds  and  the  simple  reme- 
dies for  them  will  suggest  themselves 
to  one  who  has  read  the  preceding 
papers. 

TVhen  a  child  is  catching  cold  or  is 


in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  a  cold, 
the  first  thing  that  suggests  itself 
is  to  warm  him  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  is  best  done  (though  not  always 
convenient  or  necessary)  by  undress- 
ing him  and  putting  him  to  bed,  with 
hot  bottles  to  his  feet,  hot  mustard 
foot-bath  and  hot  drinks.  The  advan- 
tage of  putting  to  bed,  if  even  for  a 
few  hours,  is  that  the  whole  body  can 
thus  be  kept  at  the  same  temperature, 
and  the  circulation  through  the  skin 
and  great  inward  organs  which  has 
been  disturbed  may  equalize  itself 
again.  Letting  the  child  lie  around 
on  lounges  or  play  on  the  draughty 
floors  will  not  secure  this  end.  The 
returning  warmth  of  the  skin,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  slight,  warm  perspiration, 
and  the  increasing  comfort  of  the 
child  will  prove  that  bed  was  needed. 
If  the  feet  have  been  wetted  they 
should  be  bathed  and  rubbed  with  a 
soft  towel  till  they  glow.  It  is  often 
true  that  "out  of  bed,  nothing  will 
cure;  in  bed,  the  simplest  things  will 
cure."  In  fact  the  cosy  bed  is  a  great 
soothing  poultice  to  the  whole  body. 
If  the  child  -insists  on  sitting  up  in 
bed,  or  throws  the  clothing  off  his 
chest,  it  is  wise  to  pin  a  shawl  or  light 
blanket  about  him  or  put  on  a  flannel 
sack,  and  let  him  sit  up  in  bed  with  his 
books  or  playthings.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  for  a  mother  to  encourage  a 
slightly  ill  child  in  his  demand  that 
she  shall  hold  him  in  her  arms  by  the 
hour,  or  stay  continually  in  the  room 
with  him.  This  spoils  the  child,  is 
often  unfavorable  to  recovery,  and 
makes  the  mother  ill  in  many  cases. 

Happily  for  the  welfare  of  childhood 
the  old  idea  that  it  is  desirable  to  un- 
derfeed the  sick  who  are  feverish  has 
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been  thrown  into  the  waste  basket  of 
exploded  theories.  The  feverish  body 
(and  almost  all  colds  in  children  are 
accompanied  by  feverishness)  is  a 
weakened  body.  The  flushed  face, 
the  restless  tossings,  the  unnatural 
excitement,  the  bounding  pulse  are 
not  signs  of  unusual  vigor,  but  indi- 
cations of  weakness,  and  the  results  of 
the  great  struggle  which  the  body  is 
making  for  its  very  life  against  the 
forces  of  invading  disease.  The  sim- 
ple diet  of  the  feverish  child  should 
contain  in  itself  not  less  nourishment 
than  that  which  would  be  needed  by 
a  healthy  child  kept  as  still  as  the  lit- 
tle invalid.  It  must  be  simple,  be- 
cause the  digestive  organs  are  en- 
feebled and  are  unequal  to  the 
digestion  of  heavy  things.  In  many 
•cases  it  must  be  liquid.  Cabbages, 
greasy  meats,  rich  mixtures,  raw 
fruits  (except  oranges)  are  to  be 
.avoided,  as  they  will  often  lie  for 
days  indigested,  and  so  will  make  the 
patient  worse.  Milk  is  generally  the 
best  food.  It  is  cooling,  refreshing, 
easily  digested  and  very  nourishing. 
It  should  be  given — not  as  much  or  as 
little  as  the  child  chooses — but  in 
measured  quantities  at  fixed  intervals, 
so  that  the  mother  may  know  at  the 
end  of  the  day  how  much  has  been 
taken.  A  tumblerful  every  two  or 
three  hours  to  older  children  is  a  good 
standard  to  go  by.  Positiveness 
should  be  used  in  inducing  the  child 
to  take  the  full  quantity,  not  neces- 
sarily all  at  once,  but  with  a  few  min- 
utes' rest  between  sups.  Having  a 
positive  rule  saves  the  child  the 
fatigue  and  worry  of  making  up  his 
mind  each  time  whether  he  will 
take  it  or  not.    If  the  milk   is  not 


vomited  it  will  probably  nourish,  even 
if  a  little  sickness  of  stomach  is  pres- 
ent just  after  it  is  swallowed.  A  good 
supply  should  be  kept  on  hand  at 
night,  that  the  patient,  on  waking, 
may  be  put  to  sleep  on  a  fresh 
draught. 

If  the  child  tires  of  milk,  it  may  be 
shaken  hard  in  a  large,  half -filled 
bottle  until  it  foams.  This,  sweet- 
ened, or  with  a  little  crushed  ice,  is 
more  refreshing  and  more  easily  di- 
gested than  plain  milk.  Occasionally 
the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  into  froth 
("egg-snow,"  the  Germans  called  it) 
and  allowed  to  settle,  then  mixed  with 
an  equal  part  of  water  and  sweetened 
or  flavored  with  nutmeg  or  vanilla, 
may  be  given  in  place  of  milk  ;  or 
beef  tea,  chicken  tea  and  beef  ex- 
tracts— Valentine's  (liquid),  Liebig's 
(solid) — may  be  used.  In  this  way  a 
settled  distaste  for  milk  may  be 
avoided. 

Of  remedies  for  colds  only  a  few 
samples  may  be  mentioned.  Hot 
table  tea,  hot  lemonade,  flaxseed  tea, 
hot  or  cold,  with  or  without  lemon, 
and  a  dozen  other  tisanes  known  to 
the  housewife  will  help  to  "  drive  out 
the  cold "  and  soothe  the  patient. 
Alcoholic  drinks  are  generally  un- 
necessary, sometimes  injurious,  and 
always  to  be  avoided  if  the  simple 
remedies  above-mentioned  will  suffice; 
for  the  little  child,  as  well  as  the 
adult,  may  contract  the  liquor  habit. 
Alcoholic  drinks  should  be  considered 
as  drugs,  to  be  used  (as  opium  and 
other  drugs,  powerful  for  evil  as  well 
as  for  good)  only  when  they  are  called 
for  by  special  symptoms,  and  best 
therefore,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
physician. 
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NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


Locating  Things. 

Many  children  are  possessed  of  the 
phrenological  bump  of  "  location  "  to 
a  marked  degree.  Many  are  not. 
The  cultivation  of  the  power  to  easily 
locate  people  and  things  is  something 
possible,  and  any  aid  to  this  end  should 
be  accepted  by  the  parent  who  recog- 
nizes such  a  deficiency  in  his  chil- 
dren. 

My  little  boy  of  six  can  shut  his 
eyes  and  walk  in  the  dark  to  any  point 
he  has  once  seen,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe.  He  seems  to  have  a  horse's 
instinct  in  finding  points  and  locating 
objects  after  one  sight.  He  has  made 
a  very  good  diagram  of  the  streets  in 
my  neighborhood,  which  is  quite  ser- 
viceable to  any  one.  If  your  little 
one  is  deficient  in  this  respect  let  him 
try  to  draw  such  a  plan  of  the  streets 
near  his  own  house  and  indicate  the 
houses  and  objects  of  interest  to  him. 

My  boy  will  say,  pointing  to  the 
plan:  "1  live  on  Delaware  Street. 
This  leads  into  Aldrich  Street,  and  the 
queer  thing  there  is  a  woman."  She 
represents  the  owner  of  the  notion 
store  thereon,  where  childhood  goes 
to  indulge  its  craving  for  sweets. 
Having  disposed  of  the  most  import- 
ant thing  in  the  landscape,  the  candy 
store,  he  proceeds  to  say  that  £f  Flint 
Street  has  the  kindergarten  school, 
and  those  are  little  ones  playing  'ring- 
arounder  '  in  front  of  the  door."  The 
animal  on  Grilman  Street  is  a  horse, 
and  shows  where  the  fascinating 
pleasure  of  watching  the  "  teams 
hitched  up  "  is  indulged.  A  lover  of 
flowers,  he  adds  the  corner  showing  a 
conservatory    window    on  Virginia 


Street,  and  also  here  indicates  "  the 
place  where  is  a  bonfire  every  4th  of 
July."  Next  there  is  a  tree  wherein 
are  often  heard  the  chatter  and  squeals 
of  a  score  of  the  neighboring  youth. 
But  what's  that  thing' near  the  name, 
Gilman  Street  ?  "  O,  that's  a  charcoal 
basket,  We  buy  charcoal  there." 
And  the  black  spot  at  the  left? 
"  That's  a  tenement  house  on  Cross 
Street,  we  don't  know  any  fellers  liv- 
ing there,  guess  they're  all  girls.5' 

The  interest  the  children  take  in 
tracing  with  pencils  the  paper  paths 
about  the  town,  shows  one  way  we 
may  utilize  the  scheme  for  aiding^ 
memory  and  developing  observation. 
Take  them  out  for  a  walk  with  the 
prearranged  idea  of  afterward  draw- 
ing up  a  plan  showing  where  they 
have  been  and  what  they  met,  and 
see  if  the  results  are  not  quite  satis- 
factory, in  addition  to  the  amusement 
afforded. 

Boston.  Clifton  S.  Wady. 


An  Emergency  Box. 

Let  some  one  who  desires  to  be  of 
help  to  some  busy  mother  of  little 
ones,  prepare  an  'Emergency  Box" 
in  the  following  way  : 

Procure  a  box  of  suitable  size  for 
what  you  wish  to  put  in  it,  also  a  num- 
ber of  small  boxes  and  any  novel  little 
receptacles  that  may  be  at  hand. 
Into  these  last  pack  various  articles, 
by  means  of  which  the  children  can 
amuse  themselves,  and  tell  the  mother, 
when  everything  "  goes  wrong "  or 
she  wishes  to  give  undivided  attention 
to  some  piece  of  work,  to  open  the  box 
and  give  one  of  the  packages  within. 
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to  the  child  One  such  box  that  I  have 
in  mind  contained  the  following  articles 
— the  cost  of  which  was  very  small — 
yet  which  brought  much  pleasure  to 
two  little  girls  who  were  compelled 
by  whooping-cough  to  stay  in-doors 
through  several  weeks  of  pleasant 
weather. 

A  wooden  pill-box  held  an  assort- 
ment of  colored  beads,  with  needle  all 
threaded  for  stringing,  a  small  paste- 
board box,  an  assortment  of  straws 
-cut  into  inch  pieces,  and  inch 
squares  of  differently  colored  papers 
for  the  same  purpose.  A  bottle  con- 
taining a  solution  of  soap  and  glycer- 
ine, to  wrhich  was  tied  a  pipe,  was  sug- 
gestive of  soap  bubbles;  one  sealed 
envelope  was  found  to  contain  a 
colored  picture,  cut  up,  to  be  put 
together  by  little  fingers;  another 
a  choice  selection  of  stiff  paper  furni- 
ture which  could  be  bent  easily  into 
proper  shape,  also  several  paper  dolls 
of  suitable  size  to  enjoy  it.  A  tin 
spice  box  of  shelled  popcorn,  and 
another  one  of  assorted  candy  wafers 
were  very  pleasing,  as  was  also  a 
small  box  of  animal  crackers,  which 
had  many  strange  experiences  before 
being  eaten.  A  bundle  of  toothpicks 
and  a  pint  of  dried  peas  were  the 
oasis  of  almost  numberless  objects, 
and  a  number  of  kindergarten  sewing 
cards  with  needles  and  colored 
threads  busily  employed  many 
hours. 

"With  variations  necessitated  by  the 
material  obtainable  or  the  wishes  of 
the  donor,  this  gift  might  be  easily 
copied,  and  cannot  fail  of  bringing 
much  satisfaction,  both  to  the  busy 
mother  and  the  child  or  children — 
the  element  of  uncertainty  as  to  what 


will  be  brought  forth  adding  not  a 
little  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  little 
ones.  H.  C.  H. 

Cincinnatus,  X.  Y. 


"Baby's  Cubby  House." 

Baby  boy  was  old  enough  to  put 
on  the  floor,  and  autumn,  with  its 
cold  winds,  had  come.  "  It  will  never 
do  to  put  him  down  on  a  comforter, 
as  we  did  his  little  sister,"  said 
mamma.  There  are  too  many  drafts, 
and  it  will  be  too  bad  to  have  to  keep 
him  off  the  floor  all  winter;  he  will 
have  to  be  tended  so  much  more. 
Besides,  he'll  get  into  that  habit,  and 
it  will  be  harder  to  teach  him  to  amuse 
himself  by  summer. 

"  Put  him  in  a  box,"  laughed  papa. 
"  That's  just  what  I  will  do,  said 
mamma.  Bring  home  a  big  dry 
goods  box  to-morrow,  and  I'll  make 
him  the  cutest  little  nest  you  ever 
saw." 

So  next  day  papa  brought  home 
one,  and  sawed  it  off  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  from  the  floor.  Then  mamma 
padded  the  bottom  and  sides  and  top 
edges  with  an  old  comforter,  and 
covered  this  with  bright  figured 
cretonne,  covering  the  outside  with  a 
flounce  of  the  same,  and  then  Baby- 
boy  was  laid  down  in  it.  The  bright 
figures  pleased  him,  and  he  lay  con- 
tentedly, kicking  up  his  heels. 

"Baby's  Cubby  House!  Baby's 
Cubby  House,"  shouted  little  sister, 
delightedly,  and  by  that  name  it  was 
called  as  long  as  Baby  used  it.  Baby 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
this  Cubby  House,  and  never  had  a 
cold,  although  he  lived  where  a  wood 
fire  was  kept  and  allowed  to  go  out  at 
night. 
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Two  improvements  were  made  in  a 
day  or  two  after  it  was  finished.  The 
first  was  the  addition  of  a  cheese 
cloth  puff  for  the  bottom,  tacked  down 
only  enough  to  keep  it  in  place,  so 
that  it  could  be  taken  out  and  laun- 
dered. The  second  addition  was  a 
set  of  brass  castors,  so  that  mamma 
could  move  it  around.  Baby  learned 
to  creep  in  this  cubby  house,  and  in 
course  of  time  would  try  and  climb 
up.  "  His  sister  climbed  up  at  that 
age,"  said  his  papa,  "  and  so  would  he 
if  he  had  something  to  hold  on  to." 
So  next  day  papa  fastened  two  round 
pieces  of  wood  across  one  corner, 
about  the  distance  apart  that  the  chair 
rails  were  by  which  little  sister  had 
learned  to  climb.  Mamma  padded 
these  also,  and  Baby-boy  was  returned 
to  his  Cubby  House.  AYithin  five  min- 
utes he  had  shown  that  he  appreciated 
this  improvement,  by  climbing  up  and 
clinging  as  long  as  his  untried  little 
feet  would  let  him,  and  then  falling 
down  in  a  little  heap. 

After  that  he  soon  learned  to  walk 
around  his  house,  holding  by  the 
sides.  When  he  fell  he  didn't  get 
hurt,  as  his  Cubby  House  was  padded, 
and  the  creepers,  which  little  sister 
had  worn  and  which,  though  useful, 
were  not  exactly  handsome,  were  un- 
necessary. 

"  How  I  wish  I  had  known  of  this 
when  my  girl  was  little,"  said  mamma; 
"  think  how  much  work  it  would  have 
saved !  "  By  the  time  he  walked  alone 
from  one  side  of  his  house  to  the 
other  without  falling,  it  was  warm 
weather  and  he  could  be  taken  out, 
and  allowed  to  play  on  the  floor.  He 
had  learned  so  well  how  to  handle 
himself   in   his   house    that  it  was 


almost  "no  time  "  before  he  was  run- 
ning round  after  little  sister,  and  try- 
ing to  climb  as  she  did. 

Before  the  Cubby  House  was  put  up 
in  the  attic,  a  friend,  arriving  on  a  visit, 
used  it  for  her  baby  with  such  a  sav- 
ing of  time  and  labor  that  she  made 
one  for  Miss  Baby  on  returning  home. 
It  is  now  up  in  the  attic,  all  ready 
for  the  next  one,  whether  he  comes  for 
a  visit  or  to  stay. 

Not  the  least  advantage  was 
that,  although  his  little  sister  could 
play  with  him  over  the  edge,  she 
couldn't  get  near  enough  to  hurt 
him,  as  little  ones  of  her  age  (she 
was  less  than  two  years  older),  are  apt 
to  do  in  playing  with  a  small  child. 

North  Berwick,  Me.  E.  F.  G. 


The  Bequirements  of  a  Nursery. 

The  ideal  nursery  for  the  daytime,, 
of  which  we  hear  more  than  we  see, 
generally  presupposes  the  possession 
of  an  unlimited  income.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  requirements  for 
this  much-to-be-desired  corner  of  the 
home  :  Hard-wood  floors,  painted 
walls,  double  window  sashes,  per- 
petual sunshine,  fires  in  open  grates 
for  chilly  days  and  for  perfect  ven- 
tilation; furnace  or  steam  heat,  that  an 
even  temperature  may  be  maintained; 
the  room  to  be  away  from  disturbing- 
influences,  away  from  water  connec- 
tions, etc.,  etc. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  average 
mother  reads,  ponders  and  concludes 
this  is  not  for  her  and  her  children, 
ho  matter  how  much  she  loves  them  ? 
She  cannot  have  these  things,  she 
thinks  of  nothing  else  to  take  their 
jolace,  so  she  passes  on  in  her  reading.. 
possibly  to  be  told  in  the  next  para- 
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graph  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  her  to  have  a  night  nursery  as 
well  as  one  for  daytime.  This  dis- 
courages her  still  more,  for  she  is 
in  the  habit  of  having  her  children 
sleep  with  or  near  her,  having  no 
nurse,  for  whose  convenience  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inventions  contrived  are 
usually  calculated.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  those  mothers  who  wish  to  do 
well  for  their  little  ones,  so  far  as  they 
are  able,  yet  are  hampered  by  a  lim- 
ited income,  let  me  suggest  that  it  is 
generally  possible  to  follow  the  base 
of  all  that  has  been  and  still  is  advised 
as  the  correct  course  to  pursue,  by 
the  use  of  a  little  ingenuity,  and  fail- 
ing this,  to  still  make  the  effort  per- 
sistently to  adopt  means  to  a  desired 
end.  It  is  possible  and  very  practic- 
able to  give  up  one  room  of  the  house 
to  children  for  play  in  the  daytime,  if 
they  have  been  trained  to  pick  up 
things  and  put  them  away  carefully, 
after  the  day's  play  is  over.  It  mat- 
ters not  which  room  in  the  house  is 
selected  for  this  if,  as  suggested  be- 
fore, a  limited  income  or  a  small 
house  forbids  the  use  of  a  special 
room. 

I  incline  to  giving  them  what  is 
usually  called  the  "  spare  room,"  the 
room  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  tran- 
sient guest,  if  it  is  sunny  and  well 
heated.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  far 
better  to  do  this  than  to  deprive  the 
little  ones  of  their  dearly  loved  play 
indoors  (which  is  their  work),  because 
there  is  no  room  or  money  to  provide 
a  nursery  that  is  up  to  date.  Many  a 
mother  of  to-day  remembers,  no 
-doubt  with  pleasure,  the  dearly 
loved  garret  in  which  she  played 
when  a  child.    The  writer  has  a  de- 


lightful recollection  of  one  that  must 
have  been  fully  fifty  feet  square,  in 
which  six  children,  with  their  visitors, 
held  high  revel.  Each  end  of  this 
garret  had  two  windows.  Each  win- 
dow was  sunny  some  time  of  the  day. 
These  windows  represented  four  cities 
to  which  these  children  were  eter- 
nally traveling.  I  think  of  the 
blessedness  of  the  relief  of  that  gar- 
ret to  the  tired  mothers  of  these  busy 
children.  A  rainy  day  was  greeted 
with  a  shout,  on  account  of  the  inex- 
haustible fund  of  amusement  to  be 
found  in  this  spot,  which  had  bare 
floors,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  not 
made  of  hard  wood;  it  had  sunshine, 
an  eaved  roof  covered  with  slate,  and  a 
warm  chimney,  which  were  sufficient 
to  give  it  the  right  temperature.  It 
was  far  enough  away  to  prevent  others 
from  being  disturbed  by  the  noise, 
and  as  there  was  no  occasion  for  con- 
fusing the  children  with  continual 
"  don'ts "  and  "do's,"  they  grew  up 
unconsciously  to  be  sturdy,  self-reliant 
and  helpful,  largely  as  a  result  of 
being  given  absolute  freedom  in  a 
well  selected  environment. 

Look  for  the  sjiurit  of  the  advice  so 
frequently  given,  dear  mothers,  and  do 
not  feel  that  the  letter  must  be  followed 
too  strictly.  Just  as  it  is  necessary  to 
individualize  in  medical  treatment,  so 
it  is  in  general  affairs;  no  one  law  can 
be  followed  exactly.  The  main  ques- 
tions at  issue  are  to  give  children  free- 
dom at  play,  with  unconscious  super- 
vision, absolute  cleanliness,  hygenic 
surroundings,  a  healthy  diet,an  abund- 
ance of  fresh  air  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  especially  where  non- 
sanitary  conditions  are  suspected  to 
exist,  an  even  temperature  of  70°  F. 
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or  thereabout,  and  all  the  sunshine  it 
is  possible  to  crowd  into  their  lives, 
figuratively  speaking  as  well  as  practi- 
cally. Let  minor  matters  follow,  they 
are  very  good  in  their  place,  but  do 
not  let  them  close  your  eyes  to  the 
necessity  for  those  that  are  more  im- 
portant. 

These  suggestions  apply  equally  to 
the  night  nursery.  The  sleeping  room 
must  be  well  ventilated,  and  continu- 
ously; it  must  be  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun  for  a  portion  of  the  day; 
sejDarate  beds  must  be  used,  even  if 
Baby  has  to  sleep  in  a  bed  made  in  the 
wash  basket,which  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  sleeping  in  bed  with  its 
mother;  the  beds  and  bedding  must 
be  well  aired  every  day,  each  article 
separately;  the  clothing  must  be  com- 
pletely changed  for  the  night.  The 
bedroom  should  not  communicate 
openly  with  a  bath  room  or  with  any 
water  connections,  but  if  this  is  un- 
avoidable for  a  period,  for  various 
reasons  (as  when  traveling,  etc.),  care 
must  be  given  to  the  flushing  of  the 
drains,  the  use  of  chlorides,  rubber 
covers  for  overflows,  etc.,  etc.  The 
clothing  for  the  night  should  be  hung 
up  separately  during  the  day  in  a  well- 
aired  closet;  any  articles,  including 
medicines,  that  are  likely  to  be  re- 
qu'red  before  going  to  bed,  during 
the  night,  and  early  in  the  morning, 
should  be  kept  within  easy  reach. 
The  clothing  taken  off  at  night  should 
be  hung  in  another  room,  not  in  the 
room  in  which  the  child  sleeps,  unless 
it  is  very  large  and  well  aired,  as  the 
clothing  of  mother  and  child  worn 
during  the  day  will  add  their  quota, 
however  small,  to  changing  the  purity 
of  the  air  in  which  they  sleep. 


These  and  similar  points  may  be 
easily  compassed  by  every  mother,  be 
she  washwoman  or  "  My  Lady  Bounti- 
ful," and  they  are  equally  important  to 
both.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  think 
these  suggestions  are  needless.  In 
answer,  I  need  mention  only  one  in- 
stance. A  family  I  know,  whose  ex- 
penditure for  household  affairs  was 
fully  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year, were 
in  the  habit  of  relegating  their  chil- 
dren (five  of  various  ages)  with  their 
nurse,  a  young  Irish  girl,  to  the  third 
story  back  room,  which  was  made  both 
day  and  night  nursery,  the  servant 
sleeping  there  also;  and  the  last  baby 
always  slept  in  the  mother's  room 
until  it  was  two  years  old.  This  room 
never  saw  the  sun.  Had  any  one 
suggested  to  this  mother  that  she 
was  doing  aught  that  would  injure 
her  little  flock,  she  would  have  been 
met  with  righteous  indignation,  as  in 
many  other  respects  the  children  re- 
ceived excellent  care;  but  the  base 
was  not  there,  and  it  was  my 
fortune,  or  rather  misfortune,  to 
see  the  unhappy  results  wrought  out 
in  some  directions  by  these  practices 
in  this  very  instance  given. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  if  we  shall 
pay  a  little  more  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  hygienic  laws  and  a 
little  less  to  perfunctory  methods,  we 
may  hope  to  reach  the  results  aimed 
at  in  a  very  easy  and  very  profitable 
manner.  Louise  E.  Hogan. 


A  Simple  Cure  For  a  Bad  Habit. 
The  average  mother — one  who  has 
an  ordinary  purse  and  mental  equip- 
ment, and  who  has  had  two  or  three 
ordinary  children — can  sympatheti- 
cally affirm  that  children  are  prone  to 
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acquire  bad  habits  and  to  cling  to 
them  with  a  persistency  at  times  sug- 
gestive of  moral  depravity.  So 
feels  the  bewildered  mother,  as  she  at- 
tempts by  coaxing,  watching,  warning 
and  a  sorry  variety  of  punishments  to 
nip  in  the  bud  the  thing  detested. 
Some  of  these  habits  enter  into  the 
realm  of  moral  training;  but  the  par- 
ticular one  to  be  described  is  a  wholly 
physical  trait,  than  which  none  are 
more  common,  more  aggravating  or 
troublesome,  and  even  dangerous.  I 
refer  to  the  habit  of  putting  but- 
tons, stones,  seed-pods,  etc.,  up  the 
nose. 

Just  why  children  do  ever  begin 
the  nose-stuffing  process  is  hard  to 
understand,  since  there  is  no  pleasure 
in  it.  Yet  thousands  of  worried 
mothers  can  relate  how  "  Jennie 
pushed  a  bean  so  far  up  her  nose  that 
we  could  not  get  it  out  ;  it  swelled 
inside  her  nose  and  the  doctor  had 
lots  of  trouble  ;"  and  "  Georgie 
jmshed  a  big  china  button  up  his 
nose  ;  the  doctor  had  to  push  it  down 
into  the  mouth — and  it  hurt,  too. " 
"Annie  stuffs  stones  into  her  nose 
until  the  nostril  is  puffed  out  and 
the  nose  bleeds. "  Mothers  usually 
have  some  fright  of  this  kind. 

Even  more  dangerous  is  it  when 
the  child  tries  stuffing  its  ears.  In 
this  case  my  method  would  be  on 
the  preventive  side.  Begin  at  once  to 
severely  warn  ;  if  even  one  repetition 
occurs  tie  the  hands  together  for  over 
two  or  three  meals.     Let  the  child 


roam  about  but  keep  hands  tied  ;  at 
meal  time  feed  him,  since  "  Harry  can 
not  be  trusted  yet  to  have  his  hands 
untied,  because  he  w^ants  to  hurt  his 
ears."  The  enforced  passivity  (I  have 
learned  that  nothing  is  a  harder  pun- 
ishment to  active  children  than  forced 
quietness),  the  sense  of  disgrace,  will 
do  more  than  oceans  of  words  or  many 
whippings. 

My  eighteen  months'  baby  had 
a  mania  for  nose  stuffing.  The 
variety  of  articles  that  had  been 
employed  and  my  repeated  alarms  led 
me  to  serious  thinking.  After  solemn 
and  disregarded  warning  I  captured 
the  small  offender  with  a  daisy  seed- 
pod  in  one  nostril  and  a  surprisingly 
large  stone  in  the  other.  Well!  I 
fastened  the  naughty  hands  firmly 
but  not  roughly,  produced  a  syringe, 
explained  what  I  must  do,  and 
despite  tears  and  cries  I  carefully 
removed  the  seed-pod  and  washed  the 
nostril.  I  injected  a  little  water  in 
the  side  holding  the  stone,  in  hopes 
of  moistening  its  passage.  Then,  with 
gradually  increasing  force,  I  injected 
water  in  the  other  nostril,  so  that  it 
came  out  of  the  one  blocked  by  the 
stone,  meanwhile  rubbing  gently 
downward.  Truth  to  tell,  my  amateur- 
ish soul  quaked  within  me  ;  but  the 
stone  fell  out. 

She  never  needed  another  lesson. 
I  recommend  the  process  to  all 
mothers  ;  and  I  hope  all  who  read 
possess  a  syringe  and  know  its  value 

New  Jersey.  S.  M.  A. 
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SOME  PRACTICAL  HINTS  CONCERNING 
SCARLET  FEVER. 

II. 

BY  WM.  E.  LEONARD,  M.  D. 

Pre/.  Materia  Medica,  University  of  Minnesota,  Medical  Inspector  Minneapolis 
Health  Department,  1887-95. 


N  my  former  article  the 
contagion  of  Scarlet- 
fever,  its  prevention, 
period  of  incubation,  and 
premonitory  signs  were  considered, 
and  the  supposed  patient  was  put  to 
bed  under  the  charge  of  a  physician. 

The  careful  family  physician  will 
make  it  as  much  his  duty  to  supervise 
the  hygiene  and  sanitation  of  the 
sick  room  as  to  direct  the  medical 
treatment.  The  child  should  be  put 
in  a  room  separated  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
family.  The  room  thus  chosen  should 
have  abundance  of  sun-light.  It 
should  never,  if  possible,  have  only  a 
northern  exposure,  for  the  convales- 
ence  may  be  thereby  unnecessarily 
prolonged.  I  have  in  mind  a  recent 
experience  where,  through  necessity, 
only  a  northern  light  could  be  had. 
The  process  of  " peeling"  was  unduly 
prolonged,  and  when  those  two  little 
ones  were  let  out  into  the  air  and  sun- 
shine, after  six  weeks,  they  were  like 
pale,  sickly  plants  that  had  spent  a 
winter  in  a  cellar.  Sun-light  and 
fresh  air  are  even  more  essential  in 
sickness  than  in  health. 

By  way  of  preparation,  all  curtains, 
hangings,  and  unnecessary  furniture 
should  be  removed  from  the  room. 
The  ideal  sick-room  should  have  no 
carpet,  a  clean  hard- wood  floor  with  a 


rug  or  two  where  needed  being  the 
best.  The  object  of  thus  stripping 
the  room  is  to  take  away  all  possibility 
of  disseminating  the  contagion  during 
or  after  the  illness,  for  woolen  hang- 
ings, curtains,  bric-a-brac,  etc.,  pre- 
sent excellent  surfaces  for  contagious 
matter  to  cling  to.  If  possible,  a  sep- 
arate water  closet  should  be  devoted 
to  the  patient  and  his  attendant.  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  constant,  thor- 
ough, and  immediate  disinfection  of 
all  discharges  should  be  attended  to 
by  the  nurse.  The  room  should  be 
isolated  from  the  halls  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  house  by  a  sheet  over 
the  door- way  constantly  wet  in  some 
such  disinfectant  as  Piatt's  chlorides. 
The  meals  of  the  patient  and  nurse 
should  be  placed  outside  of  this  door- 
way at  the  regular  intervals,  but  one 
set  of  dishes  being  used  therefor,  and 
these  separately  washed  in  boilings 
water. 

The  temperature  of  the  room 
should  be  even  at  about  70  degrees,, 
and  the  room  well  ventilated,  both 
heating  and  ventilating  beiug  in  the 
complete  control  of  the  nurse  in 
charge.  In  city  houses,  flats  particu- 
larly, where  one  heating  plant  supplies 
many  rooms  and  families,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  a  stove  for  the 
sick-room  in  order  that  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  regulated  to  suit  the  pa- 
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$icn'k  I  have  seen  dire  wsnlts  foam 
the  &,ck  of  heat  in  the  latter  half  of 
tke  night  where  the  supply  could  not 
-controlled,  of  course  during  the 
winter  season.  The  simplest  and 
surest  ventilation  of  a  single  re<om,  in 
the  ordinary  house,  is  accomplished 
by  fitting  a  board  some  six  inches 
wide  under  the  lower  sash,  thus  per- 
mitting currents  of  air  between  the 
sashes  at  the  middle  of  the  window, 
such  currents  being  found  to  be  both 
outgoing  and  incoming.  If,  as  with 
us  in  this  northern  latitude,  double 
sashes  are  used,  the  outer  one  should 
be  removed  during  the  illness,  unless 
it  can  be  opened  outward  on  hinges. 
Do  not  let  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  become  thoroughly  poisoned  by 
the  exhalations  from  the  skin,  as  it 
will  if  you  depend  only  upon  the 
common  slit  opening  at  the  bottom  of 
a  storm  sash. 

If  more  than  one  case  occurs  in  the 
same  family,  it  is  better  to  put  the 
second  in  another  room,  or,  by  all 
means,  in  a  separate  bed  in  the  same 
isolated  room.  Absolute  cleanliness 
is  necessary  in  all  the  appointments, 
and  must  be  maintained  throughout 
the  illness.  Not  only  must  the  person 
of  the  patient  be  kept  clean,but  the  bed 
linen  should  be  changed  daily,  or  fre- 
quently. Whatever  clothing  has  come 
in  contact  with  the  person  of  the 
patient  should  be  put  into  a  tub  con- 
taining some  disinfectant  solution — 
Piatt's  chlorides,  a  ten  percent,  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  or  a  1  to  800  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate — and  with 
this  washed  separately  from  the  linen 
of  the  house. 

A  simple  or  purely  liquid  diet  is 
always  essential,  mainly  in  order  that 


the  kidneys  may  not  be  overworked. 
Meat  and  eggs,  or  even  meat  broths, 
should  not  be  given  until  ordered  by 
the  physician.  This  caution  is  given 
here  because  too  often  only  two  or 
three  visits  are  made  by  the  physician 
in  the  beginning,  and  the  case  is  al- 
lowed to  drift  on  through  the  period 
of  desquamation  or  scaling  without 
medical  advice.  If  during  that  time 
the  [returning  appetite  of  the  little 
patient  is  too  freely  indulged  with  a 
hearty  diet,  the  secondary  inflamma- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  which  is  always 
the  final  point  of  attack  of  the  Scarlet- 
fever  poison,  is  apt  to  be  dangerously 
increased,  and  life  jeopardized  when 
convalescence  should  be  well  estab- 
lished. 

The  Skin. 

The  skin,  being  inflamed  over  its 
entire  surface,  needs  frequent  spong- 
ing with  tepid  water  at  least  twice 
daily.  In  connection  with  this  spong- 
ing, the  burning  and  itching  should 
be  allayed  with  vaseline,  cocoa  butter., 
or  pure  glycerine  ;  as  the  case  pro- 
gresses, this  anointing  serves  also  the 
useful  purpose  of  preventing  the 
spreading  of  the  minute  scales  from 
the  peeling  skin  upon  the  bed  or  the 
floor.  In  older  children  and  adults 
who  are  going  through  the  "peeling," 
it  is  often  best,  in  order  to  hasten  the 
process,  to  place  them  nude,  having  the 
room  thoroughly  warmed,  out  upon 
newspapers  spread  upon  the  floor  be- 
side the  bed  and  give  them  a  "  dry 
rub."  The  scales  thus  collected — and 
the  amount,  especially  from  an  adult, 
will  often  be  astonishing — should  then 
be  carefully  burned  with  the  papers, 
since  these  have  been  demonstrated  to 
be  direct  means  of  contagion. 
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The  last  stage  of  the  "  peeling  "  is 
naturally  seen  upon  the  palms  and 
soles,  for  there  the  outer  skin  is 
toughest  and  thickest.  It  is  the 
tediousness  of  the  process  here  that 
makes  the  family  most  impatient,  but 
strict  quarantine  demands  that  the 
child  shall  be  kept  isolated  until  every 
particle  of  skin  is  exfoliated. 

A  make-shift  to  allow  of  the  child's 
being  about  the  house  is  often  resort- 
ed to,  but  is  never  absolutely  safe, 
namely,  sewing  gloves  on  the  hands 
and  of  course  keeping  them  on  until 
they  wear  off  or  the  process  is  known 
to  be  complete.  This  practice  should 
be  condemned  as  liable  to  infect  other 
children  or  the  house  and,  moreover, 
as  actually  delaying  the  "peeling  "  by 
preventing  the  attrition  which  aids 
bare  hands  in  getting  rid  of  this  outer 
skin.  Again,  while  the  child  is  thus 
shedding  his  old  skin  and  forming  a 
new  one,  he  is  esiDecially  susceptible 
to  colds  or  changes  in  the  weather, 
and  should  be  protected  therefrom. 
The  Kidneys. 

This  last  caution  is  even  more  im- 
portant in  Scarlet-fever  than  in  any 
other  eruptive  disease,  for  in  this  dis- 
ease during  this  stage  of  desquama- 
tion, as  hinted  at  above,  the  kidneys 
undergo  specific  inflammation.  A 
chilling,  however  slight,  during  this 
stage,  may  congest  the  already  in- 
flamed kidneys  laboring  to  eliminate 
the  poison  from  the  system,  and  result 
fatally.  Hence  it  is  that  the  careful 
physician  constantly  inquires  into  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  urine  dur- 
ing this  stage.  In  his  absence  the 
mother  or  nurse  will  be  warned  of  im- 
pending danger  by  a  scantiness  of  the 
urine,  a  pufnness  of  the  extremities  or 


eyelids,  a  sudden  loss  of  appetite,  and 
debility.  The  child  will  show  a  new 
pallor,  may  suddenly  cease  his  play 
and  ask  to  be  held  or  to  lie  down,  or 
develop  a  fever — all  of  which  signs 
should  give  thp  alarm  and  bring  the 
physician  to  the  house. 

Too  often  the  fatal  ending  of  a  case 
of  Scarlet-fever  is  due  to  this  sudden 
onset  of  what  may  be  popularly 
termed  an  acute  Bright's  disease  of 
the  kidneys,  and  generally  the  cause 
is  traceable  to  some  carelessness  or 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  nurse  or 
even  the  physician,  as  above  hinted  at. 
There  is  no  routine  rule  by  which  the 
catastrophe  of  this  final  complication 
may  be  anticipated.  At  the  risk  of 
repetition,  I  wish  to  state  again  that, 
no  matter  how  mild  the  case,  or  how 
easily  the  child  seems  to  have  gone 
through  all  the  throat  and  skin  symp- 
toms, I  believe  that  in  all  cases  the 
kidneys  undergo  serious  inflammatory 
changes,  and  that,  therefore,  especial 
care  should  be  exercised  over  the 
child  until  the  skin  is  fully  renewed 
over  the  entire  body.  Many  a  fatal 
case  of  kidney  disease  in  adult  life  has 
had  its  beginning  in  an  imperfect  re-» 
covery  from  Scarlet-fever  in  childhood. 
The  Period  of  Isolation. 

This  is  to  parents  an  interesting  and 
vexatious  problem,  involving  as  it  does 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  whole 
household.  Everything  connected 
with  the  family  life  is  in  abeyance 
during  this  illness.  School  and 
church  life  and  social  enjoyment  are, 
or  should  be,  out  of  the  question  until 
all  danger  to  the  family  or  others  is 
past.  In  most  cities  an  arbitrary 
quarantine  of  three  to  five  weeks  is 
enforced,  with  an  additional  "  school 
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quarantine"  of  two  weeks.  The  best 
medical  authorities  agree  that  from 
five  to  eight  weeks  are  essential  to 
complete  recovery  and  the  resumption 
of  usual  social  intercourse.  Every 
health  officer  can  recall  special  in- 
stances where,  from  the  peculiar 
sequence  of  cases,  families  have  been 
thus  isolated  for  months.  These  ex- 
treme examples  should  make  those 
more  patient  who  only  suffer  a  few 
weeks'  detention  for  one  case. 

The  Final  Disinfection. 

The  usual  methods  for  this  were 
outlined  in  my  first  paper,  and  are 
again  referred  to  in  order  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  thoroughness. 
The  books  and  toys  handled  during 
the  illness  should  by  all  means  be 
destroyed  by  fire,  nor  will  this  be  a 
great  hardship  if  a  wise  selection  is 
made  of  the  oldest  and  most  worn  in 
the  beginning.  It  is  certainly  crim- 
inal charity  to  give  awray  articles  that 
have  been  used  in  such  a  sick  room, 
and  yet  this  has  been  done.  As  the 
disease  progresses,  all  handkerchiefs, 
napkins,  etc.,  used  by  the  patient 
should  also  be  burned,  and  they  need 
not,  therefore,  be  of  the  very  best 
quality. 

When  the  child  is  well  and  out  from 
his  "  prison  cell,"  as  it  often  seems  to 
be  for  the  time  being,  everything  in 
the  room  should  be  exposed  to  the 
air,  the  bed  clothing  thrown  over 
chairs,  the  closet  and  bureau  drawers 
opened,  the  child's  convalescent  cloth- 
ing spread  about — if  it  has  not  been 
burned,  w-hich  is  much  better — and  in 
a  tub  resting  upon  some  support  a 
few  inches  above  the  fioor  and  one 
third  filled  with  water  some  stick  sul- 
phur, placed  in  a  pan  raised  upon  bricks 


in  the  water  and  moistened  with  alcohol, 
should  be  placed  and  fired.  The  proper 
proportion  for  thoroughness  is  four 
pounds  to  a  room  ten  feet  square, 
hence  the  burning  of  one  or  two 
pound  sulphur  candles  such  as 
all  druggists  sell  is  not  sufficient. 
No  damage  will  be  done  to  anything 
by  this  process  unless  there  is 
dampness  in  some  of  the  fabrics, 
when  the  sulphur  will  bleach  out 
bright  colors.  It  will  also,  of  course, 
tarnish  silver  or  nickel  or  gilt  frames, 
and  may  injure  the  mechanism  of 
watches,  clocks,  sewing-machines  or 
pianos.  The  latter  articles  may  be 
completely  protected  by  throwing 
sheets  over  them,  but  they  should  have 
been  removed  from  the  room  before 
the  illness  began,  and  now  must  be 
thoroughly  rubbed  and  cleaned  before 
being  used,  as  directed  below  for  the 
floors,  walls,  etc.  The  room  may  now 
be  sealed  on  the  outside  by  pasting 
strips  of  paper  along  the  edges  of  the 
door  and  over  the  keyhole,  simple  cold 
flour  paste  being  the  best.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  leave  one  window 
unfastened  in  order  to  ventilate  the 
room  when  the  sulphur  is  burned 
out. 

The  room  should  remain  closed  at 
least  twelve  and  better  twenty-four 
hours,  and  if  the  process  has  been  well 
done,  even  after  a  thorough  ventilation 
the  odor  of  the  sulphur  will  remain  in 
the  room  for  days.  After  the  room  is 
opened,  the  clothing,  linen,  etc.,  should 
be  exposed  to  the  air  and  sunlight  for 
at  least  half  a  day  and  then  washed  in 
boiling  water.  The  walls,  floors,  bed- 
stead,  and  furniture  should  then  be 
washed  with  soap  and  water  and  then 
with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
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1  to  800,  followed  by  washing  off  the 
sublimate  with  water. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  give 
the  patient  a  thorough  bath  as  he 
leaves  the  infected  room,  first  with 
soap  and  then  writh  a  1  to  1,000 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  the 
hairy  -part  of  the  body  being  es- 
pecially cleaned.  It  is  better  also 
to  allow  a  stronger  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  (say  1  to  500),  to  dry 
on  before  dressing  the  patient  in  an 
entire  change  of  clothing.  If  this 
process  of  bathing  is  repeated  the 
next  day,  all  danger  of  spreading  the 
disease  is  past.  The  nurse  should 
take  like  precautions  in  ending  the 
care  of  a  case  of  Scarlet-fever,  for  al- 


though not  having  the  disease  her- 
self, she  might  become  a  carrier  of  it 
to  the  outside  public.  The  treatment 
of  the  throat  complications,  the  active 
measures  necessary  to  the  relief  of 
the  kidneys  and  the  management  of 
various  other  emergencies  which  may 
arise  are  in  the  province  of  the 
physician  and  nurse,  and  do  not  be- 
long to  such  a  popular  resume  as 
this. 

I  have  simply  attenrpted  to  so  out- 
line the  practical  care  of  Scarlet-fever 
patients  as  to  aid  parents  in  such  a 
task,  and  impress  upon  the  readers  of 
Babyhood  that  under  no  circumstances 
is  the  disease  one  to  be  trifled  with  or 
neglected. 


SECOND-BESTS." 


A  little  curly  golden  head, 

Two  wistful  little  eyes, 
A  troubled  little  baby  face, 

A  few  half-smothered  cries. 

"  I  wonder  if  it's  really  true 
What  all  these  people  say, 

That  now  my  baby  sister's  here 
I'm  only  in  the  way. 

"  That  now  I'm  laid  up  on  the  shelf, 

I'm  only  number  two; 
And  that  my  nose  is  out  of  joint — 

I  don't  believe  it's  true. 


"  As  if  I  thought  that  baby  dear 
Made  everything  go  wrong  ; 

I  want  to  love  and  kiss  and  hug 
And  squeeze  her  all  day  long. 

"  As  if  to  love  one  baby  girl 

AVas  all  mamma  could  do; 
I'm  sure  my  mamma's  heart  is  quite, 

Quite  big  enough  for  two  ! 

May  God  forgive  the  foolish  tongues 

That  spoke  the  foolish  jests, 
And  bless  the  loving  little  hearts 


Of  all  the  f-  Second-Bests  " 

And  may  the  mothers,  by  their  love 

And  everything  they  do, 
Show  that  their  hearts  are  really  "  quite, 

Quite  big  enough  for  two." 

A.  M.  S. 
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BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


A  New  Hampshire  Baby's  "Winter  Outfit. 

My  little  boy  is  now  almost  two 
years  old,  and  it  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  the  readers  of  Babyhood 
to  hear  how  I  dress  him. 

His  outfit  comprises  a  knitted  band 
with  shoulder  straps,  then  a  long- 
sleeved  cashmere  shirt,  which  one 
should  get  very  large,  for,  in  spite  of 
the  best  washing,  it  will  shrink. 
Next,  I  cut  the  feet  off  some  old  white 
cashmere  stockings,  over  those  I  draw 
on  the  outer  pair  of  black  or  white 
cashmere  stockings,  fastening  both 
pair  to  the  diapers  with  safety 
pins  in  such  a  way  that  there  is 
no  spare  space  between  them.  Next 
he  wears  a  flannel  skirt  attached 
to  a  flannel  waist  with  high  neck  and 
long  sleeves;  outside  of  this  another 
.flannel  skirt,  made  in  the  same  way 
v\  ith  no  sleeves,  and  then  the  little 
nainsook  slip   or  dress. 

The  little  long-sleeved  skirt  really 
takes  the  place  of  a  warm  little  wool- 
len dress  which  so  many  of  the  poorer 
people  put  on  their  babies.  Some 
mothers  put  the  little  flannel  jackets 
on  their  babies,  but  they  are  open  in 
front  and  do  not  properly  protect  the 
chest.  They  soil  very  quickly  if  a  baby 
is  creeping,  and  are  spoiled  after  a  few 
washings,  and  besides  cover  the  dainty 
little  yokes  of  the  dresses.  They  are 
very  convenient  to  put  on  a  cold  morn- 
ing or  a  very  cold  day  under  the  outer 
«oat  when  our  young  man  takes  his 
airing.  On  those  occasions  he  first  has 
on  his  white  crocheted  leggins  which 
come  to  his  waist,  and  fasten  with  a 
drawing  string. 

If  Baby  is  not  yet  walking  rip  off  the 


straps  at  the  feet  of  the  leggins  and 
sew  them  together,  then  they  keep  the 
whole  foot  warm.  Then  follows  the 
coat,  which  just  c^mes  to  the  feet  and  is 
interlined  with  cotton  wadding;  then 
a  gentleman's  white  silk  handkerchief 
trimmed  about  with  lace  and  tied  or 
pinned  behind  with  the  points  coming 
in  front  ;  the  warm  little  white  silk 
bonnet  interlined  with  the  cotton 
wadding  and  large  enough  to  cover 
the  head  and  ears  well ;  and  lastly,  the 
warm  white  mittens  with  nice  long 
wrists.  Sometimes,  if  it  is  very  cold,  I 
add  a  white  crocheted  veil,  or  if  the 
sun  is  very  bright  on  the  snow  a 
pretty  blue  veil;  but,  as  a  rule,  I  do 
not  approve  of  veils,  thinking  them 
bad  for  the  eyes. 

I  always  put  my  baby  in  his  carriage 
before  taking  it  out  of  the  house,  that 
he  may  not  become  chilled  by  cold  car- 
riage blankets,  which  are  responsible 
for  many  a  poor  baby's  colds.  He  has 
a  quilt  of  eider  down  which  I  set  him 
on  and  wrap  about  him,  and  then 
spread  over  that  his  fur  carriage  rug. 
Wrapped  in  this  way  he  is  warm  and 
comfortable  in  his  little  nest  and  enjoys 
his  ride  hugely.  I  take  my  boy  out 
any  day  that  the  thermometer  is  not 
below  15  degrees,  if  the  sun  is  bright 
and  the  wind  is  not  blowing.  I  am 
always  careful  about  damp  weather 
or  very  cold  sharp  winds,  and  so  far 
have  had  good  success  in  bringing  up 
my  baby.  A.  M.  Williams. 

Manchester,  N  H. 


Various  Devices. 
I    wonder    how    many  Babyhood 
mothers  make  their  children's  clothes  ? 
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When  one  has  the  time  to  give,  there 
is  nothing  more  fascinating  than  to 
see  the  dainty  garments  grow  with 
every  stitch.  A  little  plan  that  has 
given  me  a  great  deal  of  comfort  I 
pass  on,  perhaps  to  help  some  one 
else.  I  have  always  bought  the  But- 
terick  patterns,  and  often  find  the 
sleeve,  or  collar,  or  waist  of  some  pat- 
tern especially  valuable.  I  used  to 
keep  these  all  in  a  box,  but  it  took  so 
much  time  to  hunt  through  yards  of 
superfluous  yellow  paper  to  find  just 
what  I  wanted,  that  at  last  I  hit  on 
the  idea  of  a  pattern  book.  One  of 
the  blank  books  of  my  school  days — 
French  verbs,  I  think — soon  shed  its 
written  pages,  leaving  me  plenty  of 
remaining  space.  I  took  a  favorite 
sleeve  pattern  and  pinned  it  to  a  page. 
Then  I  wrote  above  it  "  Sleeve  pat- 
tern number  4706 — Size  two  years." 
The  next  page  showed  a  collar  pattern 
to  which  I  put  the  number  and  size. 
My  book  is  now  well  filled,  and  is 
quite  a  necessary  fixture  in  the  house- 
hold. As  soon  as  a  valued  pattern 
shows  signs  of  wear,  I  cut  another  to 
fill  its  place. 

Another  idea  I  have  found  of  prac- 
tical value  is  the  use  of  canton  flannel 
to  line  the  front  yokes  of  gingham 
eating  aprons.  I  make  mine  a  la 
Mother  Hubbard,  including  sleeves, 
but  the  gingham  is  thin,  and  uncer- 


tain spoonfuls  of  fluids  in  trembling- 
baby  fingers  filter  through  easily,  so 
I  cut  out  a  duplicate  yoke  of  canton 
flannel,  stitched  all  up  together,  and 
the  result  is  charming. 

My  little  son  has  a  deep-rooted  ob- 
jection to  night  drawers,  and  I  find 
the  long  canton  flannel  night  gowns 
quite  as  satisfactory.  He  cannot  sleep 
when  his  little  legs  are  tied  down 
bag-fashion,  so  I  slip  on  a  pair  of 
warm  woolen  stockings.  They  come 
high  up  and  fasten  to  his  diapers. 
We  both  sleep  better,  for  he  can  roam 
his  crib  at  will,  and  my  dreams  are 
not  haunted  by  the  fear  of  icy  toes, 
and  a  croupy  cough. 

It  is  hardly  a  new  idea  now,  but 
still  a  pretty  one,  to  use  the  gold  bib 
pins  to  fasten  clean  cap  strings  on  the 
lawn  baby  caps.  The  strings  can  be 
so  easily  changed,  and  it  saves  sewing 
and  ripping  each  time  the  operation 
takes  place.  I  may  be  unusually  lazy, 
but  if  "  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine  " 
no  stitch  at  all  will  save  ten  ! 

These  are  homely  little  suggestions, 
but  necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion, and  before  I  am  many  years  older 
I  think  my  two  small  children  will 
drive  me  to  the  use  of  any  and  all 
labor-saving  machines  that  are  thrust 
on  a  weary  and  long-suffering  ma- 
tron. 

Philadelphia.  M.  H.  B. 
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HE  wonderful  progress 
shown  in  the  displacement 
by  the  professional  nurse, 
who  is  trained  for  her 
work,  of  the  old-time 
sick  nurse,  who  "  picked  up "  her 
knowledge  and  experience,  oft-times 
at  the  expense  of  her  patient,  makes 
one  wonder  that  there  is  not  an  ad- 
vance all  along  the  lines;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  there  seems  to  be  decid- 
edly a  retrograde  movement  in  the 
matter  of  children's  nurses. 

The  old  "Mammy"  has  disappeared, 
never  to  come  again — a  misfortune 
from  some  points  of  view  ;  though  she 
had  her  faults,  she  was  on  the  whole 
far  preferable  to  the  average  "  help  " 
who  has  taken  her  place.  There  are 
of  course  exceptions  to  this,  and 
happy  the  household  where  an  excep- 
has  been  secured. 

In  the  City  Squares. 
Having  no  nurse  I  walk  a  great 
deal  with  my  small  children,  and 
loitering  through  the  squares  gives 
unusual  opportunity  to  note  the  habits, 
costumes  and  amusements  of  the  little 
people  who  are  supposed  to  be  gain- 
ing health,  nerve  and  muscle  for 
future  years.  Lovely  playgrounds  are 
these  open  squares  of  our  great  city, 
with  their  smooth  pavements  for  roller 
skates  and  ball,  and  silent  statues  of 
heroes  too  honorable  to  "  peach  "  on 
the  little  ones  seeking  their  shelter  in 
games  of  hide  and  seek.  Very  lenient 
are  the  laws;  only  for  unnecessary 
noise  and  roughness  are  they  stopped 
in  their  games.  What  fine  oppor- 
tunities we  have,  too,  for  healthful  play 
in  the  larger  parks  and  open  country 


now  accessible  with  rapid  transit. 
Children  who  have  been  freed  from 
the  surveillance  of  a  nurse  will  soon 
find  amusement  in  the  many  forms  of 
athletic  sport  now  open  to  girls  as  well 
as  boys,  and  will  look  out  for  them- 
selves. My  plea  is  not  for  these,  but 
for  the  little  ones  during  the  years 
when  they  are  ordered  out  for  fresh  air. 
What  weary,  weary  hours  many  of  them 
must  pass!  Day  after  day  they  are 
taken  to  the  same  spot  and  led  up 
and  down,  while  the  eternal  flow  of 
nursely  gossip  goes  on  and  on,  in 
most  cases  only  interrupted  for  a 
sharp  reprimand  or  inpatient  word. 
Nothing  is  done  to  break  the  monot- 
ony of  this  tiresome  walk,  unless  the 
very  imprudent  change  to  a  rest  on 
some  cold  church  step.  Surety  this 
is  not  the  best  that  can  be  done. 
Assuredly  our  children  have  a  right 
to  the  best  their  parents  can  give 
them  in  the  way  of  pleasant  amuse- 
ment as  wholesome  food  for  the 
hungry  minds,  which  must  absorb 
some  nourishment  and,  if  nothing 
good  is  provided  for  them,  will  take 
whatever  is  within  reach. 

I  am  sure  this  is  no  intentional  ne- 
glect on  the  part  of  mothers,  and  if 
they  will  look  into  the  matter  for 
themselves  they  will,  I  hope,  be  con- 
vinced of  the  evil;  and  by  the  exercise 
of  courage  and  determination  a  happy 
change  can  be  brought  about.  When 
it  is  required  of  nurses  that  they 
shall  amuse  and  interest  the  children, 
shall  playgames  with  them,  tell  them 
stories,  and  teach  them  rhymes,  they 
will  have  to  do  it ;  and  those  who  are 
fitted  for  it  naturallv  bv  their  love  of 
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children  and  kindly  disposition, 
those  willing  to  be  taught  and  patient 
enough  to  learn,  will  be  nurses  ;  the 
others  who  are  unwilling  and  unfitted 
for  the  position  can  find  other  work. 
Train  the  Nurses. 
The  nursing  of  children  should  be 
an  honorable  profession,  not  to  be 
taken  up  by  every  woman  who  needs 
a  home,  but  a  position  requiring 
some  preparation  and  some  fitness  in 
the  moral  and  mental  character  of  the 
person  taking  it.  A  cook  is  a  very  im- 
portant member  of  the  household,  and 
only  one  who  has  had  experience  and 
can  guarantee  good  coffee  and  juicy 
meats  has  a  chance  of  a  "  first-class'1 
place.  Much  more  important  is  the 
nurse,who,  being  so  constantly  with  the 
little  ones,  cannot  help  leaving  the  im- 
pression of  her  character  upon  them.  If 
she  is  untidy  and  careless  in  her  habits 
of  dress  and  cleanliness,  is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  she  will  give  proper  at- 
tention to  the  bathing,  teeth  cleaning, 
etc.,  of  her  charges?  If  she  is  not 
entirely  truthful  and  upright  in  her 
ways,  if  she  practices  even  small 
deceits  successfully  on  her  employers, 
are  these  not  almost  always  known  to 
the  children,  who  are  either  bribed  or 
frightened  into  silence  to  mamma? 
Can  this  be  anything  but  injurious  to 
them?  The  marvel  is  that  children 
are  as  truthful  as  they  are  with  all  the 
evil  influences  around  them.  Fur- 
thermore, children  hear  many  things 
they  cannot  understand,  in  coarse 
stories  or  jokes  which,  in  most  in- 
stances, would  not  be  told  if  they 
were  thought  old  enough  to  heed ; 
but  such  things  do  make  an  impres- 
sion. Later  on,  when  the  child  be- 
gins to  ponder  over  the  mysteries  of 


life,  such  things  will  come  back,  and 
will  tarnish  the  lustre  and  soil  the 
purity  of  the  growing  mind. 

Men  and  women  are  not  put  in  the 
business  world  into  positions  of 
high  trust  and  responsibility  without 
satisfactory  proof  of  their  capability 
and  fidelity.  Is  there  a  more  precious 
trust  than  the  guardianship  of  a  little 
child?  And  should  not  the  person 
interested  give  satisfactory  proof  that 
she  is  qualified  to  faithfully  shield 
that  little  one  from  harm,  moral  as 
well  as  physical. 

Children  like  to  be  busy,  and  the 
surest  way,  as  every  one  knows,  to 
keep  them  out  of  mischief  is  to  keep 
them  constantly  employed.  With  a 
little  exercise  of  judgment  and  prac- 
tice, this  is  much  easier  to  accomplish 
than  it  sounds. 

The  Remedy. 

Let  me  suggest  some  ways  in  which 
a  new  order  of  things  could  be  intro- 
duced. Let  us  have  nurses  who  have 
been  trained  in  some  of  the  methods  of 
kinder gartening — how  to  interest  the 
children,  how  to  employ  their  little 
fingers  in  working  cunning  wonders 
with  straw,  paper  and  beads.  Let 
them  give  the  children  pencils  and 
paints,  and  games  to  make  the  rainy 
days  go  fast,  and  to  keep  them  whole- 
somely occupied  and  pleasantly 
amused  when  they  gather  on  the 
streets  or  in  the  squares.  What  pret- 
tier sight  than  a  number  of  little 
bright-eyed,  rosy-cheeked,  white- 
robed  tots  winding  their  mazes  of 
"  Open  the  Gates,"  "  Thread  the 
Needle,"  "Follow  My  Lady  Tipsi- 
toes,"  and  how  very  seldom  are  our 
eyes  thus  gladdened. 

There  are   children   who  actually 
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grow  up  now  with  no  knowledge  of 
dear  old  "Mother  Goose,"  that  sainted 
dame  who  has  soothed  so  many  tooth- 
aches, brightened  so  many  weary  in- 
valid hours,  helped  in  so  many  sweet 
old-fashioned  home  gatherings,  when 
children,  little  and  big,  romped  to  the 
tunes  of  her  jingling  rhymes.  Mother 
Goose  was  part  of  every  old  nurse's 
education  in  the  past  generation,  and 
what  delightful  stories  were  told  in 
these  days,  and  what  quaint  old  bal- 
lads were  handed  down,  still  eagerly 
clamored  for  now  if  happily  a  grand- 
mother is  left  who  remembers  them. 

How  merciful  to  the  dear  departed 
grandmothers  that  they  cannot  lean 
down  from  heaven  to  hear  the  lips 
they  would  have  taught  the  sweet 
old  songs,  lisping  out  their  love  for 
"  Daisy  Bell"  or  shouting  in  chorus 
"  The  Bowery,  The  Bowery  !"  What 
indeed  are  these  that  they  should  take 
the  place  of  "  Lord,  Lord  "  or  "  The 
Frog  who  would  a  wooing  ride,"  and 
other  good  old  favorites  ?  Teach 
your  nurses  these  familiar  rhymes  and 
tunes,  or  some  fitted  to  take  their 
place  and  let  them  hear  them  sung. 
Let  them  hear  that  they  may  tell 
again,  too,  the  nursery  tales  of  bygone 
days. 

Choose  a  willing  girl  of,  as  far 
as  you  can  discover,  good  morals 
and  principles.  Give  up  a  month  to 
being  with  her  in  the  nursery  as  much 
as  possible.  Show  her  methods  of 
amusing  and  awakening  interest. 
Teach  her  patience  —  the  greatest 
need  of  all — and  perseverance.  Watch 
her  carefully  as  to  her  own  character, 
and  if  she  is  not  what  she  ought  to 
be  dismiss  her,  and  try  again.  This 
may  make  you  behind- hand  in  your 


visits  ;  you  may  miss  interesting  lect- 
ures ;  may  have  to  give  up  for  a  time 
your  charitable  and  philanthropic 
work;  but  you  will  be  doing  your 
duty  ;  and  I  firmly  believe  if  every 
mother  would  so  act,  the  nurse  prob- 
lem, which  agitated  the  mind  of  the 
public  for  awhile,  and  now  seems  to 
have  been  given  up  in  despair,  would 
be  solved.  Finding  that  the  methods 
and  principles  of  the  kinder- 
gartens could  be,  in  some  degree, 
carried  into  the  home  training,  kin- 
dergarten schools  might  not  be  neces- 
sary, and  until  our  little  ones  were  big 
enough  to  enter  the  primary  grades 
at  least,  they  might  be  taken  from  the 
none  too  well  ventilated  school  rooms, 
and  allowed  to  run  in  the  blessed  air 
and  sunshine  which  are  as  necessary  to 
them  as  to  the  opening  flowers. 

Schools  for  Nurses. 

Then  let  mothers  combine  and  form 
schools  where  earnest  self-respecting- 
girls  may  go  and  learn  to  be  good 
nurses,  sure  to  obtain  good  homes  and 
an  honorable  position  in  the  commun- 
ity. The  course  of  instruction  need 
not  be  long,  nor  the  tuition  fee  more 
than  enough  to  avoid  the  name  of 
charity.  If  properly  planned  and 
systematically  carried  out,  this  could 
not  fail  to  attract  sensible  young  girls, 
and  would  not  mothers  be  glad  to 
find  ready  for  them  genteel,  high- 
minded  nurses  who  would  take  pleas- 
ure in  helping  to  make  their  vocation 
an  honored  one  ? 

Women  are  happily  beginning  to  be 
heard  and  understood  in  their  efforts 
for  their  rights  and  for  reform,  but 
let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  spending 
all  our  energies  on  this  generation — 
perhaps  too    "  set   in  its  ways "  to 
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change.  Let  us  rather  look  to  our 
homes,  whence  the  men  and  women 
of  the  future  are  emerging  into  the 
world.  Let  us  devote  our  lives  to 
seeing  that  the  surroundings  and  in- 
fluences of  our  little  ones  are  good 


and  pure.  Let  us  teach  them  to  grow 
up  into  good  citizens  and  honorable 
men  and  women,  with  healthy  minds 
and  bodies.  They  will  do  the  rest 
when  their  turn  comes. 

Baltimore.  E.  L.  O. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


The  Best  Bed  and  Pillow;  Nursery  Rules 
as  to  Crying  and  Sleeping;  Black  and 
White  Rubber  Nipples  ;  Relief  in 
Teething;  "Job's  Tears;"  The 
Temperature  of  the  Bath. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1.)  What  is  the  best  kind  of  pillow  and 
bed  for  Baby  ? 

(2.  How  many  hours  should  a  six-months- 
old  baby,  well  and  strong,  sleep  during  the 
day  when  he  sleeps  all  night  from  six  to  five? 

(3.)  Is  there  any  way  of  preserving  the 
habit  of  Baby's  going  to  sleep  alone  when 
disturbed  by  his  teeth?  How  long  should 
a  baby  be  left  to  cry  without  attention 
when  troubled  by  the  above  ? 

(4.)  In  training  children  how  long  should 
they  be  allowed  to  cry  when  nothing  appar- 
ently is  troubling  them? 

(5.)  Since  black  rubber  is  the  best  for 
nipples,  are  white  rubber  playthings  detri- 
mental ? 

(6.)  What  are  the  best  playthings  for  little 
babies? 

(7.)  Is  there  anything  better  than  paregoric 
to  apply  to  pains  for  Baby's  relief  when 
teething? 

(8.)  Is  there  any  virtue  in  "Job's 
Tears?  " 

(9.)  What  temperature  should  Baby's  bath 
be  graduated  to  in  cold  weather  ? 

A  Young  Mother. 

The  best  bed  is  aflat,  smooth  one  of 
the  best  hair.  The  pillow  should  be 
rather  thin  ;  it  may  be  of  hair  or  of 
down  (fine  feathers).  Most  people, 
we  think,  prefer  feather  pillows  (as 
they  once  did  feather  beds),  but  to 


our  mind  the  object  of  a  pillow  is  to 
render  a  definite  support  to  the  head. 
This  is  never  gotten  from  anything 
like  a  feather  pillow,  which  is  thick 
in  one  place  at  one  moment  and  in  an- 
other at  the  next  moment.  Therefore, 
we  prefer  a  thin,  firm  but  not  hard 
support  of  fine  hair.  But  we  presume 
that  many  will  prefer  the  feathers. 

(2.)  All  he  will.  The  exact  time 
will  vary  with  children.  Two  good 
naps,  one  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in 
the  afternoon  he  certainly  should 
have,  and  more  if  he  can  be  got  to 
take  them. 

(3  and  4.)  The  only  way  is  to  keep 
in  mind  always  what  you  would  wish 
to  do,  and  return  to  it  as  quickly  as 
you  can.  Departures  are  forced  upon 
the  most  judicious  persons.  In  this, 
as  in  everything  else,  inflexible  rules 
are  only  made  for  or  carried  out  by 
those  who  are  too  dull  to  know  when 
to  yield.  We  can  imagine  a  man 
steeriDg  a  boat  on  a  mathematical 
line  without  meeting  or  dodging  a  sea, 
but  he  would  have  a  wet  boat,  and 
probably  would  not  reach  the  goal  as 
quickly  as  the  man  who  knew  when 
to  swerve.  In  the  nursery  rules  are  for 
the  guidance,  not  the  crippling,  of  the 
judgment,  and  there  is  no  rule  to 
tell    one    when   a   baby   has  cried 
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enough.  You  must  learn  to  distin- 
guish between  the  crying  which  is  of 
dissatisfaction  and  the  crying  which 
comes  from  pain  and  tends  to  fatigue. 

(5  and  6.)  Not  particularly.  Nipples 
are  of  course  made  on  purpose  to  put 
into  the  mouth.  Toys  are  intended  to 
be  kept  out  of  the  mouth,  but,  as  we  all 
know,  they  often  are  not.  The  best 
toys  for  a  little  child  are  those  which 
are  light,  smooth,  i.  e.,  free  from  any 
angles  to  hurt,  and  especially  devoid 
of  points  which  could  hurt  the  eyes; 
and  particularly  such  as  can  be  easily 
kept  clean,  having  no  cavities  nor 
rough  surfaces  to  harbor  dirt.  Ivory 
rings,  moderately  large  rubber  balls 
and  the  like  are  among  the  common- 
est, and  many  others  will  suggest 
themselves.  They  should  all  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  permit  of  easy 
washing. 

(7.)  Local  applications,  except  of 
the  gum  lancet,  are  of  small  value  in 
reality.  The  relief  is  of  very  short 
duration,  and  a  given  amount  of  pare- 
goric, for  instance,  would  be  of  very 
much  greater  effect,  if  given  inter- 
nally, than  if  rubbed  upon  the  gums. 

(8.)  "Job's  Tears  "are  the  seeds 
of  a  kind  of  grass.  They  have  had 
the  repute  of  being  diuretic  and 
strengthening,  but  we  never  knew 
of  their  being  used  for  any  purpose. 

(9.)  85°  F  is  moderately  cool  for 
an  immersion  bath.  When  a  child  is 
old  enough  to  stand  up  in  the  bath  a 
good  way  is  to  have  it  stand  ankle 
deep  in  tepid  water  (to  prevent  chill- 
ing of  the  extremities),  while  it  is 
sponged  down  with  water  of  a  tem- 
perature of  65°  to  70°  F.  Even  before 
this  it  is  advantageous  to  sponge  the 
neck  and  chest  with  cool  water. 


The  Supposed  Disadvantages  of  Sterilization- 
Bubber  Diapers. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion 
of  the  following  article  : 

Milk  For  Infants. 

A  cow  that  furnishes  milk  for  an  infant 
should  be  kept  in  a  well-ventilated  barn.  It 
cannot  be  kept  in  any  common  pasture.  It 
should  be  fed  on  clean,  bright  hay,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  meal,  salted  every  day,  and 
drink  the  purest  of  water.  Milk  from  such  a 
cow,  if  a  young,  healthy  animal,  will  keep  the 
infant  free  from  summer  diarrhoea.  The 
merits  of  sterilized  milk  as  food  for  infants- 
have  been  highly  extolled  during  the  past 
two  years  by  physicians  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  but  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
tested  it  has  not,  however,  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  In  fact,  many  who  have  given 
it  a  thorough  trial  have  ceased  to  use  it.  Dr. 
Edward  P.  Davis,  who  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  effects  of  the  use  of  sterilized 
milk,  states  that  the  results  at  first  appear  to 
be  good,  but  after  a  time  serious  disorders, 
supervened,  emaciation  set  in,  grave  intesti- 
nal troubles  followed,  and  finally  death  en- 
sued  from  non-nutrition.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  evil  results  are  due  to  the  changes  which 
take  place  from  the  heating  of  the  milk, 
which  is  necessary  for  sterilization.  The 
soluble  albumen  is  converted  into  an  in- 
soluble modification  which  is  difficult  to 
digest.  Other  changes  take  place,  but  are 
not  so  important  as  the  one  referred  to. — 
Medical  Summary. 

Our  baby,  aged  thirteen  months,  has  been 
ill  for  eight  weeks  with  intestinal  catarrh. 
Prior  to  his  illness  he  was  fed  principally  on 
sterilized  milk,  and  was  large,  strong  and 
happy,  though  always  suffering  more  or  less, 
from  colic,  as  defined  in  a  recent  number  of 
Babyhood.  Other  causes,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  may  have  produced  or  aggravated 
the  disease.  As  it  is  now  necessary  for  us  to 
return  to  the  use  of  cow's  milk,  we  wish  to 
know  the  latest  theory  on  sterilization. 

(2.)  Our  baby  has  no  teeth.  Can  any  form 
of  nourishment  be  given  that  will  aid  or 
hasten  teething? 

(3.)  Is  rubber  diapering  injurious  ?  If  so, 
what  can  be  done  to  protect  the  clothing? 

West  Virginia.  L.  M.  B. 

(1.)  We  do  not  think  the  statement 
you  enclose  is  sound.  Whether  or 
not  it  properly  gives  the  views  of  the 
gentleman  quoted  we  do  not  know, 
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but  that  is  not  the  point.  This  ques- 
tion of  the  injurious  effect  of  sterili- 
zation upon  milk  is  not  a  very  new 
one.  It  is  simply  a  restatement  of  the 
old  one  of  cooked  or  uncooked  milk.  It 
is  true  that  cooking  or  sterilizing  at 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water  does 
work  some  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  milk.  It  is  also  true  that  some 
children  fed  on  it  do  cease  to  gain  as 
they  should.  But  this  last  is  true  of 
children  fed  on  unsterilized  milk  or 
upon  anything  else.  Comparative 
experiments  have  been  made  by  some 
skillful  observers  interested  in  this 
matter  of  infant  feeding,  and  they 
have  not  been  able  to  find  that  steriliz- 
ing impaired  the  digestibility  of  the 
milk  at  all.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
some  physicians  of  experience  who 
think  sterilization  inadvisable  if  it 
«an  be  avoided.  As  milk  is  de- 
livered commercially,  it  practically 
cannot  safely  be  omitted.  Here  and 
there  a  special  milk  farm  (we  have  one 
or  two  near  New  York)  takes  every 
detail  under  care,  including  health  of 
cows,  cleanliness  of  cows,  of  stables, 
of  milkman's  hands,  of  all  vessels  used 
in  receiving  and  transporting  milk. 
But  as  yet  such  farms  are  very  few 
and  the  cost  of  the  milk  must  be  high. 
Sterilization  is  now  done  chiefly  at 
the  lower  temperature  of  167°  F. 
(Pasteurization),  which  changes  the 
milk  to  a  less  degree  than  does  a  heat 
of  212fi  F. 

Now  as  to  your  child's  case  :  He 
has  had,  even  before  the  recent  ill- 
ness, symptoms  of  indigestion,  and 
is  teething  late.  These  suggest 
imperfect  or  disordered  nutrition. 
You  give  no  hint  of  how  much  or  how 
little  you  diluted  the  sterilized  milk, 


but  we  would,  as  the  result  of  a  good 
deal  of  experience,  say  that  the 
fact  that  the  milk  was  sterilized  is  the 
least  likely  of  many  possible  causes  to 
have  been  the  active  one  in  producing 
the  intestinal  catarrh. 

(2.)  That  form  of  nutriment  that  is 
suited  to  his  digestion  and  needs  is 
the  best.  The  choice  of  this  food  will 
be  best  made  by  the  physician  who 
has  treated  his  recent  ailment. 

(3.)  Yes.  Keep  his  garments  dry  by 
using  plenty  of  diapers  and  frequent 
changing.  A  rubber  diaper  is  a  nasty 
and,  in  our  opinion,  dangerous  con- 
trivance. 

An  Overflow  of  Breast  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

When  nursing  my  boy  I  found  that,  as  soon 
as  my  breasts  would  become  the  least  bit  full, 
they  would  empty  themselves  voluntarily,  and 
I  had  no  control  of  them  at  all.  I  ought  to 
say  that  I  did  not  naturally  have  sufficient 
milk,  but  was  obliged  to  drink  a  great  deal  to 
increase  it.  If  you  could  explain  it  or  help 
me  with  any  advice  I  shall  be  very  grateful 
indeed. 

Lemurs,  Iowa.  G.  A.  C. 

Of  course  we  cannot  certainly  say 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  overflow; 
whether,  as  your  form  of  statement 
suggests,  the  amount  of  liquid  taken 
caused  a  greater,  flow  of  thin  milk 
than  the  breast  could  be  expected  to 
hold,  or  whether  the  containing  capa- 
city of  the  breasts  was  naturally  small 
and  the  breasts,  perhaps  more  sensi- 
tive than  usual,  began  to  empty  them- 
selves on  slight  distension.  Both  of 
these  conditions  are  met  with,  as  well 
as  some  others. 

Possible  Causes  of  Deficient  Weight. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby,  five  months  old,  only  weighs  ten 
pounds.    He  weighed  six  when  he  was  born. 
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Otherwise  he  seems  to  be  a  very  bright  and 
healthy  baby,  being  no  trouble  to  me  at  all. 
He  sleeps  well  at  night,  waking  up  only  once 
or  twice  to  be  nursed.  I  give  him  "  Modified 
Milk  "  besides  the  breast,  four  bottles  of  five 
ounces  each  a  day,  and  the  breast  between. 
He  cries  very  little  and  sometimes  lies  awake 
two  hours  cooing  and  playing  with  himself. 
He  is  not  fat,  but  twenty-five  inches  long. 
His  color  is  very  good,  and  his  eyes  very 
bright  and  clear.  In  fact,  I  can  find  no  fault 
with  him,  only  that  he  weighs  so  little  for  his 
age.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  that  is  a  cause 
for  anxiety  ?  A.  B.  C. 

A  rough  rule  of  increase  is  that  a 
child  at  five  months  should  weigh 
double  its  birth  weight.  This  would 
make  your  child  weigh  twelve  pounds 
instead  of  his  actual  ten  pounds. 
The  deficit  is  not  ground  for  alarm, 
but  it  is  ground  for  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  shortage.  Two  inquiries 
are  at  once  suggested.  First,  is  your 
own  milk  still  of  good  quality  ?  Sec- 
ond, is  the  modification  of  the  milk 
which  you  are  giving  just  right  for 
his  needs  ?  Your  physician,  or  the 
managers  of  the  laboratory  where  you 
get  your  "  Modified  Milk,"  can  give 
you  an  approximate  analysis  of  your 
own  milk  and  tell  you  whether  it  is 
still  good  for  Baby.  This  will  also 
throw  light  upon  the  second  question. 


Tendency  to  Bronchitis. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  would  be  most  grateful  for  some  advice 
in  regard  to  my  child.  He  is  11  months, 
weighs  24  pounds,  and  is  29  inches  long. 
From  his  third  month  he  has  been  subject  to 
acute  attacks  of  bronchitis.  He  recovers 
from  them,  but  is  never  free  from  a  little 
rattling  in  the  throat  when  taking  his  bottle. 
We  are  obliged  to  give  him  a  cough  syrup 
most  of  the  time.  Every  change  in  tempera- 
ture affects  his  breathing.  The  syrup  is  a 
prescription  from  a  reputable  physician,  but 
I  don't  like  to  be  dependent  on  it,  although 


there  is  no  laudanum  nor  any  opiate  in  it. 
Can  you  not  suggest  some  every-day  methods 
which  may  help  ? 

After  his  bath  we  sponge  him  in  sea  salt 
water  and  rub  very  dry,  and  most  of  the  time 
are  obliged  to  keep  up  an  irritation  with 
camphorated  oil.  We  use  croton  oil  when 
the  attack  is  acute.  There  are  few  days, 
when  there  is  not  a  rattling  in  the  tubes, 
plainly  heard  by  putting  my  head  to  his  chest 
or  back.  Fellow's  Hypophosphites  has  been 
recommended,  but  until  this  last  month  he 
has  been  under  the  care  of  a  physician.  I 
have  just  moved  to  the  east  and  at  present 
have  no  regular  physician,  and  I  hope  to  get 
from  you  advice  as  to  his  care  which  will  en- 
able him  to  outgrow  the  trouble. 

We  are  now  feeding  him  9  ounces  sterilized 
milk,  not  diluted  with  water,  nor  is  there  any 
sugar  added.  Do  you  consider  he  has 
sufficient  food  now?  He  has  four  teeth. 
Does  the  use  of  "  sugar  of  milk  "  improve  the 
digestion?  I  gave  him  Ipecac  to-day  to  re- 
lieve his  choking.  It  was  3^  hours  after  he 
had  taken  his  milk  and  yet  when  he  vomited 
the  milk  came  up.  Should  not  his  stomach 
be  empty  so  long  after  nursing  ? 

E.  W.  F. 

The  child  is  large  enough  surely. 
His  weight  and  the  tendency  to  bron- 
chitis lead  us  to  wonder  if  he  is  not 
rather  fat  than  solid,  but  this  you  do 
not  say.  He  takes  a  small  volume  of 
food — 36  ounces — but  as  it  is  undi- 
luted milk  it  is  probably  enough. 
Are  you  sure  that  you  need  keep  up 
such  a  constant  use  of  the  expector- 
ant ?  Our  own  notion  would  be  that 
it  would  be  better  to  treat  the  ten- 
dency to  bronchitis  by  attention  to 
digestion  and  keep  some  expectorant, 
such  as  syrup  of  ipecac,  one  of  the 
very  best,  for  emergencies.  We  do 
not  think  that  the  addition  of  sugar 
of  milk  to  the  undiluted  milk  would 
be  an  advantage.  As  to  the  retention 
of  milk  in  the  stomach,  it  does  not 
appear  what  quantity  of  milk  came 
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up,    and    it    may    be    that  it 
but  a  small  proportion  of  that  taken. 
Further,  it  may  be  that  this  retention 
was  exceptional,  owing  to  the  condition 
which  called  for  the  ipecac. 


A  Case  of  Overfeeding. 

To  tJie  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  girl  is  three  months  old.  She 
has  gained  something  over  three  pounds  since 
her  birth.  She  is  a  perfectly  sound  and  healthy 
baby,  with  the  exception  of  rare  colic  at- 
tacks, and  an  occasional  tendency  toward 
constipation.  I  wish  to  ask  concerning  her 
food.  She  is  taking  equal  parts  of  milk  and 
water,  sterilized.  A  teaspoonful  of  sugar  of 
milk  and  of  lime  water  is  add^d  to  each 
feeding.  She  takes  eight  feedings  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  the  average  amount  in 
each  feeding  being  six  ounces.  Can  I  not 
now  increase  the  strength  of  the  milk  ?  What 
would  be  your  formula  for  such  a  case  ?  Is 
there  any  better  cure  for  colic  than  heat, 
internal  and  external  ;  or  for  constipation 
than  a  glycerine  suppository  ? 

How  fast,  or  in  what  proportions,  can  her 
food  be  strengthened?  R. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Your  child  takes,  at  three  months 
of  age,  in  24  hours  eight  meals  of 
six  ounces  each — a  total  of  48  ounces 
(half  milk).  The  usual  standard 
amount  for  a  child  of  her  age  is  six 
meals  of  three  to  four  ounces  each,  or 
18  to  24  ounces  per  24  hours.  As 
compared  with  average  breast  milk 
the  food  you  are  giving  is  probably 
short  of  fat  and  full  strong  in  albu- 
minoids. You  certainly  have  no  need 
to  increase  the  quantity  for  some  time 
to  come,  as  the  child  is  already  getting 
more  than  most  children  of  her  age 
or  considerably  older  can  digest.  You 
could  doubtless  improve  the  quality 
by  using  top  milk,  which  would  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  fat  without 
increasing  (probably  diminishing)  the 


i  albuminoids.  It  is  time  to  begin  to 
diminish  the  number  of  feedings,  for, 
by  six  months  of  age,  she  should  have 
no  more  than  six  in  24  hours.  We 
suppose  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  get 
a  child  who  has  been  so  overfed  back 
to  prudent  rations,  so  we  do  not  say 
anything  about  the  size  of  the  meals, 
which  are  now  those  of  a  six-months-old 
child.  But  if  you  can  moderate  these 
you  will  probably  prevent  a  great  deal 
of  her  colic,  besides  some  other  mani- 
festations of  indigestion.  The  sup- 
pository is  a  convenient  remedy,  but 
a  food  of  top  milk,  as  suggested,  may 
save  you  the  need  of  anything. 


Pasteurized  Milk;  Early  Decay  of  Teeth;  The 
Feeding  of  a  Five- Weeks-Old. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  Pasteur- 
ized milk  is.  My  baby  girl  five  weeks  old  is 
being  fed  on  Eagle  Brand  condensed  milk;  it 
seems  to  agree  with  her  very  well,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  too  sweet,  and  I  want 
to  give  her  the  food  that  will  make  her 
strong  and  healthy.  My  little  boy  now  27 
months  old  was  given  condensed  milk 
after  he  was  nine  months  old,  and  while 
he  remained  healthy  enough,  to  all  appear- 
ances, his  teeth  began  to  decay.  Now  the 
enamel  seems  to  have  broken  off  the  six 
front  teeth  of  the  upper  set. 

(2.)  Can  I  do  anything  to  arrest  this  prema- 
ture decay  ?  He  of  course  gave  up  his  bot- 
tle last  winter,  and  eats  bread,  milk,  rare 
beef,  eggs  and  a  very  little  potato. 

(3.)  How  often  should  a  five-weeks-old  baby 
be  fed?  A  New  Keader. 

Boston,  Mass. 

(1.)  Pasteurized  milk  is  milk  which 
has  been  sterilized  at  a  temperature 
considerably  below  the  boiling  point. 
The  temperature  of  75°  C=167°  F  is 
chosen  as  being  sufficiently  high  for 
the  preservation  of  milk. 
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(2.)  Good  food  and  everything 
which  tends  to  establish  his  health 
helps  to  arrest  this  decay.  Judicious 
care  of  the  teeth  by  a  dentist  is  also  a 
great  help,  in  that  it  will  preserve 
these  teeth  in  condition  to  properly 
prepare  his  food  until  the  new  set 
comes.  Everything  that  you  can  do 
to  keep  him  in  good  health  now  will 
help  to  assure  the  health  of  the  second 
set  of  teeth. 

(3.)  Up  to  six  weeks  of  age  a  child 
is  generally  fed  about  once  in  two  and 
one-half  hours,  thereafter  for  a  good 
many  months,  perhaps  until  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  every  three  hours  by 
day  and  less  often  by  night,  making 
six  meals  in  the  twenty-four  until  six 
months  of  age,  and  then  diminishing 
one  meal.  The  meals  of  course  in- 
crease in  quantity  gradually.  As  you 
live  in  Boston,  where  there  is  a 
Walker-Gordon  milk  laboratory,  it 
will  be  well  worth  while,  if  you  can 
afford  it,  to  have  the  child's  food 
ready -prepared  delivered  daily.  If 
you  cannot  afford  it  make  a  food  by 
diluting  the  best  milk  you  can  find. 


Condensed  Replies. 

Mrs.  G.  Jf.  L.,  Chestnut,  Hill,  Pa.— 
The  treatment  of  tape  worm  is  rather 
beyond  domestic  treatment.  If  your 
physician  is  still  ill  it  would  be  wiser 
for  you  to  consult  another  one,  rather 
than  attempt  to  treat  the  case  yourself. 

Mrs.  W.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. — From 
the  description  we  are  not  entirely 
sure  whether  the  trouble  with  the 
child  is  a  case  of  distension  of  the 
foreskin  by  urine  ("  balooning,"  as  it 
is  sometimes  called),  or  a  turgidity 
and  erection  of  the  whole  organ.  The 
latter  is  the  more  probable.  In  the 
first  case  circumcision  would  be  de- 
manded, in  the  latter  case  it  might 
be,  but  not  so  certainly.  Our  advice 
is  that  you  consult  the  best  surgeon 
you  can,  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
sources  of  irritation  which  may  arise 
in  the  bladder  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
ternal parts  and  may  cause  these 
symptoms.  Hunt  also  for  seat  worms 
and  any  other  intestinal  irritants,  in 
order  that  you  may  have  as  much  in- 
formation as  possible  to  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  surgeon  you  consult. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


Fresh  Air  as  An 
Educator. 


—"Why?  Don't  I 
want  some  fresh 
air  ?  "  was  the  ex- 
planation of  our  little  four-year-old 
one  day  upon  the  refusal  of  her  re- 
quest to  be  taken  out  of  doors.  Oh, 


that  this  were  more  instinctively  the- 
ory of  each  one  of  us!  If  we  only 
realized  what  an  agent  of  physical, 
mental,  and  even  moral  regeneration 
oxygen  is ! 

Welcome  are  the  bright  summer 
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days,  when  we  may  literally  live  out 
of  doors  ;  when  much  of  the  work 
and  all  of  the  sewing  may  be  done  in 
the  open  air,  while  the  children  play 
about  under  our  watchful  care.  But 
when  the  winter  days  are  with  us,  do 
we  not  too  often,  in  our  endeavor  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  refuse  to  admit 
sufficient  of  the  life-giving  princi- 
ple ? 

Let  us  keep  the  house  at  a  suffi- 
ciently high  temperature  to  admit  of 
free  airing  of  all  the  rooms,  one  at  a 
time,  without  danger  of  taking  cold. 
Let  us  have  ventilators  of  the  most 
approved  kind  in  the  nursery,  which 
is,  of  course,  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
house.  A  high  cretonne  screen  has 
been  found  by  the  writer  to  be  a 
useful  adjunct  of  the  sleeping-room, 
allowing  the  window  to  be  left  open  a 
little  without  danger  to  the  sleeper 
from  possible  draught.  So  much  for 
indoor  precaution  ;  but  my  appeal 
calls  for  something  more,  and  far 
better  than  that.  In  a  word,  stay  out 
of  doors  all  that  is  possible.  We  owe 
it  to  our  children  to  give  them  a 
healthy  mind  and  body.  Let  us 
make  all  else  subordinate  to  that. 
And  right  here  let  me  make  a  plea 
that  the  little  ones  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  pleasantest  part  of  the 
day,  the  forenoon.  Do  as  much  of 
your  work  as  possible  before  10 
o'clock,  but  at  that  time  take  your 
little  family — yes,  all,  even  to  the 
baby  in  his  carriage — and  spend  the 
next  hour  at  least  in  the  open  air. 
You  have  no  idea  of  the  effect  of  a 
persistent  application  of  this  treat- 
ment upon  the  body  and  mind  of 
yourself  and  of  the  children.  In  the 
radiance  of  the  sunlight  all  anxieties, 


aches  and  pains,  both  real  and  imag- 
inary, fade  away,  and  the  world  grows 
sweeter.  Upon  your  return  the  chil- 
dren will  sleep  more  soundly  in  their 
midday  nap,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
work  will  be  turned  off  with  magic 
ease. 

Do  you  wish,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
embody  the  kindergarten  principles 
in  the  training  of  your  children?  Re- 
member that  the  most  valuable  lessons 
are  taught  through  the  medium  of 
nature.  You  may  say  :  "  That  sounds 
feasible  for  the  summer,  but  what  can 
I  do  this  winter  day  ? "  A  pair  of 
equestrian  tights  into  which  the  skirts 
are  tucked,  rubber  boots,  a  warm  coat, 
hood  and  mittens  for  each,  fresh  stock- 
ings laid  in  readiness  for  the  time  of 
return,  a  small  shovel  for  each,  and  you 
are  equipped  for  conquest. 

The  moist  snow  proves  a  plastic 
material  unrivalled  by  the  moulding 
clay,  and,  best  of  all,  there  is  plenty  of 
it!  With  what  delight  the  children 
will  roll  the  rapidly  growing  ball  over 
and  over  to  help  in  the  building  of  the 
snow  figure.  With  what  gleeful 
shouts  they  bring  the  snow,  each  try- 
ing to  see  how  large  a  cake  he  can 
balance  on  his  little  shovel.  With 
what  enjoyment  they  will  help  you 
mould  the  figure,  jmtting  here  and 
smoothing  there  until  you  are  sur- 
prised at  the  original  ideas  they  will 
advance  in  regard  to  its  development. 
In  the  meantime  bits  of  knowledge 
are  communicated  as  to  correct  form 
and  proportions.  Eagerly  then  they 
will  accept  the  suggestion  that  the 
figure  shall  represent  some  hero  or 
heroine  of  history  or  fiction,  will  listen 
to  a  brief  recital  of  his  or  her  deeds, 
and  enter  into  the  improvised  play  to 
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impress  the  same  upon  the  memory. 
The  setting  sun  says  good-night  to  a 
group  of  happy  little  ones  with  rosy 
cheeks,  joyous  spirits  and  wonderful 
appetites. 

The  all-important  and  much  neg- 
lected factors  of  daily  life,  fresh  air 
and  sunlight,  are  a  cheap  medicine, 
free  to  all.  Good  men  have  told  us 
that  we  are  wise  who  live  with  our 
children.  I  would  add,  let  us  live  with 
our  children,  and  live  out  of  doors  if 
we  would  be  truly  wise,  well  and 
happy. — Lillian  J.  Newhall,  East  San- 
gus,  Mass. 


Pre-Natal 
Impressions. 


— Apropos  of  a  re- 
cent article  in 
Babyhood,  I  recall 
the  case  of  an  infant  which  when  very 
young  would  rarely  go  to  sleep  with- 
out throwing  both  arms  over  its  little 
head  and  catching  its  breath.  Then 
it  would  sink  into  sound  sleep.  It 
was  quite  a  mystery  for  a  time,  until 
a  wise  old  doctor  called  and  noticed 
the  child's  habit,  and  said  it  was 
probably  pre-natal.  We  all  remem- 
bered then  that  a  few  weeks  before 
the  child  was  born  the  mother  came 
near  rocking  over  in  a  rocking  chair, 
and  threw  up  her  arms  and  gasped. 
It  was  this  act  which  was  imitated  by 
the  child. — S.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


— I  notice  that  your 
Astounding  Youth-  ..  _ 

.November  number 
ful  Depravity.       containg    a  letter 

headed  "The  Baby's  Will."  This 
meets  my  views  exactly,  but  I  think 
fails  to  give  any  practical  help  on  the 
subject,  of  which  my  husband  and  I 
feel  much  in  need.  Our  only  child  is 
.a  bright,  healthy x  boy   of  eighteen 


months,  who  has  walked  for  four 
months.  In  all  this  time  we  have  been 
trying  to  teach  him  to  not  meddle 
with  everything  in  sight,  in  which  he 
is  very  wilful  and  persistent.  He 
scarcely  ever  obeys  and  will  endure 
any  amount  of  "  hand-spatting  "  with- 
out flinching,  immediately  returning 
to  the  forbidden  sport,  with  backward 
looks  of  defiance.  Coaxing  is  of  no 
avail,  and  recently  I  tried  spanking 
him,  after  calm  deliberation.  This  was 
as  much  of  a  failure  as  everything 
else;  he  cried  heartbrokenly  for  about 
one  minute,  then  got  up  and  resumed 
his  pounding  on  the  piano  case  with 
toys.  I  had  been  doing  my  best,  too, 
to  attract  him  elsewhere. 

The  extreme  unpleasantness  of  his 
naughty  acts  is  to  us  a  small  matter 
compared  with  the  necessity  of  teach- 
ing him  obedience  at  this  important 
period.  He  is  of  a  particularly  happy 
and  affectionate  disposition  and  we 
are  most  anxious  to  give  him  correct 
discipline. 

Babyhood  has  benefited  me  much. 
Can  you  not  help  me  in  this  also  ? — I. 
H,  Omaha,  Neb. 

[We  fear  the  case  is  hopeless.  A 
son  who  at  the  mature  age  of  eighteen 
months  persists  in  such  evil  ways  is 
beyond  redemption. — Editor  of  Baby- 
hood 1 


Kindergarten  Methods 
in  Dealing  With 
Thumb  Sucking. 


— T  he  many 
articles  in  Baby- 
hood on  methods 
of  training  en- 
courage me  to  offer  my  mite.  Re- 
peated chidings  and  commands  had 
failed  to  break  the  habit  of  thumb 
sucking  in  our  Three-Year-Old.  It 
was  hard  to  break  a  habit  contracted 
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during  my  six  months'  illness.  I  re- 
sorted to  extreme  measures — had  loose, 
light  bags  made  for  each  hand  and 
sewed  them  in  the  sleeves  of  her 
Arnold  night  suits.  Night  sucking 
did  more  harm  than  occasional  day  at- 
tempts, as  she  could  not  be  watched. 
After  a  few  nights  of  rest  I  noticed  an 
increase  of  day  "  imbibings."  I  then 
sewed  bags  on  her  little  dress  sleeves, 
and  the  thing  worked  well.  Not  with- 
out much  patience  on  my  part,  how- 
ever. I  simply  gave  my  time  to  it  for 
one  day — reading,  story  telling  and 
helping  her  amuse  herself.  The  story 
of  Naughty  Little  Gold  Finger  illustra- 
ting Mutual  Dependence,  and  all 
stories  with  that  aim  in  view  were 
especially  helpful.  Since  then,  with 
occasional  lapses,  I  have  taken  the  day 
bags  off,  keeping  to  the  night  ones 
until  she  is  thoroughly  cured  of  the 
habit.  No  corporal  punishment  was 
given.  Patience  and  cheeriness  work 
wonders.  I  have  been  a  kindergartner 
and  perhaps  have  more  patience  and 
fund  for  amusement,  still  I  think  many 
a  mother  may  try  it  with  the  same 
results. — Mm.  C.  E.  Howland,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


—  I   was  favored 
Helps  by  the  Way.   .,     .  . 

last  summer  by  a 

visit  from  an  old  schoolmate  of  mine 
who  is  now  a  trained  and  enthusiastic 
kindergartner,  and  she  gave  me  sev- 
eral ideas  which  have  been  of  so  much 
help  to  me  in  caring  for  my  little 
girls  that  I  would  fain  impart  them 
to  other  mothers. 

My  friend  was  helping  me  with  my 
household  duties  one  morning,  and 
six-year-old  Allie  wanted  to  help  too, 
so  she  took  a  knife  and  commenced  to 


try  paring  the  apples  that  lay  in  a  pan 
on  the  kitchen  table.  I  spoke  up 
quickly,  for  I  was  hurried  just  then, 
saying  "  No,  No  !  You  must  not  touch 
those  apples,  you  aren't  old  enough 
to  do  it  well."  She  was  turning  away 
with  a  disappointed  look  when  my 
friend  called  her  back  with  the  words, 
"  Allie  isVt  old  enough  to  pare  apples 
yet,  but  she  is  old  enough  to  carry 
away  these  dishes  just  as  nicely  as  I 
could."  With  a  merry  song  the  little 
maid  trotted  to  and  fro,  happy  in  the 
thought  that  she  was  helping. 

And  so,  though  it  is  many  times  so 
much  easier  to  do  the  things  one's  self, 
instead  of  letting  the  little  eager,  blun- 
dering fingers  attempt  them,  it  is  the 
wiser  way  to  accept, whenever  possible, 
their  little  offers  of  help,  watching 
that  they  do  well  whatever  they  un- 
dertake. The  spirit  of  helpfulness  is 
such  a  desirable  one  that  we  should 
take  care  to  foster  it  in  our  children. 

At  another  time  during  my  friend's 
visit,  little  four -year-old  Dora  went 
across  the  street  to  play  with  a  neigh- 
bor's child,  but  finding  her  gone, 
came  back,  sobbing  bitterly.  I  rather 
laughed  at  her,  saying,  "  What  a  fool- 
ish little  girl !  "  My  friend  looked  up 
from  her  book,  saying,  "Did  you  ever 
think  that  the  little  disappointments 
that  come  to  a  child  seem  as  much  to 
them  as  do  our  greater  troubles  to 
us?  My  dear,  if  you  should  have 
some  great  trouble  and  tell  it  to  me, 
you  would  think  me  most  hard- 
hearted to  merely  say  "You  foolish 
woman  !  "  I  saw  the  point  as  I  never 
had  before,  and  Dora  was  soon  made 
happy  by  mamma's  sympathy  and  a 
promise  of  a  walk  later  on. 

Of  course  every  mother  would  be 
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sympathetic  in  greater  affairs,  but  the 
little  ones  need  our  help  many  times 
in  the  little  trials — the  ones  which 
seems  to  us  so  trivial  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  we  enter  into  them  in 
a  sympathetic  way  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  every  such  affair,  rightly  met, 
adds  another  rivet  to  the  bond  be- 
tween parent  and  child. 

"  Don't  always  tell  your  girls  fairy 
tales  or  nonsense  jingles  when  they 
tease  for  stories,"  was  another  piece  of 


advice  given  by  my  friend.  "  Try 
telling  them  the  history  of  some  well 
known  article — this  carpet,  for  in- 
stance. Tell  them  how  the  wool  grew 
on  a  sheep,  how  it  was  washed, 
sheared  and  carried  to  market 
and  sold  by  the  farmer,  how  the 
manufacturer  bought  it,  and  all  the 
processes  he  used  to  convert  it  into 
the  finished  article.  Then  tell  of  its 
sale  to  the  merchant,  who  sold  it  to 
you,  and  how  you  had  it  sewed  and 
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Infants  and  Invalids  $ 

is  now  favorably  known  throughout  the  civilized  world  and  is  for  jj 
sale  everywhere.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  A 
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Hand-fed  Infants,  J 

and  is  a  perfect  nutriment  for  growing  children,  convalescents, 
consumptives,  dyspeptics,  and  the  aged.  Mellm  s  Food  is  not 
medicine  ;  it  is  Food,  and  is  so  easily  digested  that  its  nourish- 
ing effect  is  immediately  felt. 

A  seventy-two  page  book,  bound  in  cloth,  giving  full  instructions  for  using 
Mellin's  Food,  together  with  a  sample  for  trial,  will  be  sent  FREE. 
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laid  on  your  floor.  Believe  me,  it  will 
be  just  as  interesting  as  'The  Three 
Bears,'  or  ( Cinderella/  (though 
these  are  very  good  in  their  place) 
and  will  besides  teach  the  children 
much  useful  knowledge." 

"  But,"  objected  I,  "  I  could  not  give 
a  connected,  full  account  of  many 
manufactures  myself ;  of  course  I  have 
a  vague,  general  idea  of  the  various 
stages,  but  I  should  want  to  be  abso- 
lutely correct  in  informing  a  child." 

"  Ah,  there  is  where  you  will  gain 
by  the  plan,"  rejoined  my  friend, 
"  you  have  a   good  Cyclopedia  and 


other  books  containing  useful  infor- 
mation; look  the  subject  up;  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  the  habit  of 
investigating  matters  will  grow  upon 
the  child,  and  how  much  useful  knowl- 
edge will  be  theirs  as  the  months  go 

by." 

I  have  tried  the  plan  and  find  it 
to  be  a  very  good  one  indeed,  and 
am  not  only  teaching  my  children, 
but  gaining  much  myself — a  result 
that  I  am  sure  any  mother  who  faith- 
fully tries  this  way  will  experience. 
— Delia  E.  Biggins,  Cincinnatus,  New 
York. 


What  do  You  Feed  the  Baby  ? 


NOTHING  IS  SO  IMPORTANT  AS  THE  RIGHT  FOOD. 

Carnrick's  Soluble  Food 

Is  a  Perfect  Food  for  Infants  and  Invalids. 

Thousands  of  children  have  been  raised  on  this  Food  when  mother's 
milk,  cow's  milk  and  the  various  other  "Infant  Foods  "  have  failed; 

Being  a  perfect  Food  in  itself,  the  only  preparation  needed  is  the 
addition  of  water. 

»  OUR  BABY'S  FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS,"  by  Marion  Harland, 
on  the  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants,  and  a  large  sample  of  Carnrick's  Soluble 
Food,  sent  Free  to  mothers  who  mention  Babyhood. 

REED  &  CARNRICK, 


124  &  126  SOUTH  FIFTH  AVENUE, 


NEW  YORK. 


Babyhood. 

Demoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children^  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery . 
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SORE  THROAT. 


BY   JESSIE   T.  BOGI  E,  M.  D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Formerly  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Children,  Presbyterian  Hospital  Medical 

College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


HE  advent  of  cold  weather 
in  our  climate  is  promptly 
followed  by  a  train  of 
disorders  due  to  exposure 
and  sudden  chancres  in 
temperature,  of  which,  perhaps,  none 
is  more  insidious  or  liable  to  be  over- 
looked than  sore  throat.  It  seems 
like  such  a  simple  ailment  and  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  that  the  ten- 
dency is  to  treat  it  lightly  and  as  a 
matter  of  little  consequence,  which 
will  take  its  departure  as  soon  as  the 
weather  becomes  mild — all  of  which 
may  be  true.  However,  if  you  will 
take  a  glance  at  your  child's  throat, 
you  may  see  a  large,  angry  looking 
swelling  on  one  or  both  sides — the 
enlarged  tonsils — which  swellings  do 
not  entirely  disappear  with  cold 
weather,  but  remain,  ready  to  become 
inflamed  whenever  the  child  is  ex- 
posed to  damp,  cold  or  impure  air, 
and  which  are  also  ever  ready  to  be- 
come a  nest  for  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  disease  germs,  as  of  scarla- 
tina, diphtheria  and  other  affections 
which  may  enter  the  system  through 
the  medium  of  the  throat. 


Should  the  child  fortunately  escape 
this  calamity,  there  will  be  produced 
in  time  other  less  apparent,  but  never- 
theless lasting  results.  When  the 
tonsils  become  enlarged,  they  ap- 
proach each  other  and  thus  permit  of 
less  breathing  space  ;  therefore  the 
child  has  more  or  less  difficulty  in 
breathing  properly.  It  is  compelled 
to  part  its  lips  instead  of  keeping  the 
mouth  closed  and  permitting  the  air  to 
become  warmed  by  passing  first 
through  the  nostrils.  The  lungs 
which  are  chilled  by  the  cold  air  are 
thus  rendered  more  susceptible  to 
congestion  and  disease.  The  form  of 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  gradually 
altered,  and  changes  occur  which  time 
and  treatment  cannot  altogether 
efface. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  sore 
throat  ;  their  various  characteristics 
can  only  be  properly  distinguished  by 
a  p>hysician.  They  are  all  liable  to  be 
insidious  and  treacherous,  beginning 
mildly  and  ending  disastrously.  Th^ 
chronic,  mild  type  spoken  of  above  is 
one  of  the  most  common  and  one  that 
is  apt  to  receive  little  attention.  Ii 
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may  be  caused  by  constant  colds, 
changes  in  temperature,  impure  or 
damp  air,  or  digestive  disturbances. 

Acute  sore  throat  should  never  be 
neglected  for  a  moment,  for  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  tell  whether  it  is 
due  to  some  simple  cause  or  is  the 
forerunner  of  some  profound,  consti- 
tutional disease  which  will  have  your 
child  in  its  embrace  before  you  are 
aware  of  it  — some  disease,  which,  if 
taken  in  its  incipiency,  is  much  more 
readily  controlled. 

A  sore  throat  should  be  regarded 
with  suspicion  if  the  neck  is  swollen 
on  the  outside,  the  glands  enlarged, 
tongue  coated,  breath  offensive,  and 
the  child  prostrated.  No  one  should 
attempt  to  treat  a  case  of  this  kind 
without  immediately  consulting  a  phy- 
sician. Many  look  upon  all  deposits 
on  the  tonsils  as  diphtheritic,  and  if 
there  is  no  deposit  present  think  the 
case  is  a  simple  inflammation.  This  is 
a  mistake.  The  tonsils  may  have  a 
deposit  on  them  in  simple  inflam- 
matory conditions,  and  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult, at  its  commencement,  to  dis- 
tinguish simple  inflammation  from 
diphtheria. 

Another  affection  of  the  throat  in 
childhood,  more  correctly  of  the 
larynx,  and  which  often  causes  alarm, 
is  croup,  coming  on  as  it  does  so  sud- 
denly and  in  the  night.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  croup — false,  which  is  by 
far  the  more  frequent  and  responds 
readily  to  treatment,  and  true  or  mem- 
branous croup,  caused  by  a  growth  of 
membrane  in  the  larynx,  rapidly  ex- 
tending into  the  bronchial  tubes, 
when  it  will  take  the  combined  skill 
of  nurse  and  physician  to  save  the 
patient.    There  is  no  mistaking  the 


hoarse  cough  of  the  former ;  every 
mother  knows  and  dreads  to  hear  it. 
Its  treatment,  however,  is  simple  and 
satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  attack  in 
hand  is  concerned. 

Affections  of  the  throat  should,  as  a 
rule,  be  treated  by  a  physician.  The 
tissues  are  too  delicate,  and  the  throat 
is  too  important  and  essential  a  part 
of  the  animal  economy,  to  be  tampered 
with.  There  are,  however,  mauy  very 
important  things  in  the  way  of  pre- 
ventive measures  that  only  a  mother 
can  attend  to. 

Children  should  be  guarded  against 
overheated  rooms,  especially  at  night. 
Plenty  of  warm  clothing,  baths  and 
an  abundance  of  fresh  air  are  the  best 
preventives  of  sore  throat  or  cold  of 
any  kind.  The  underclothing  worn 
next  the  skin  should  be  of  wool  both 
summer  and  winter.  The  gauze  can 
be  worn  in  summer,  which  is  really 
cooler  than  cotton,  as  it  absorbs  the 
perspiration,  which  cotton  will  not  do. 
When  I  see  a  little  child,  as  one  may 
see  almost  daily  in  New  York,  going 
about  in  winter  with  short  sleeves  and 
low  neck,  or  with  legs  bare  from  the 
knees  almost  to  the  shoetops,  I  feel 
sorry  for  the  child,  and  am  inclined  to 
wish  that  education  for  mothers  in 
caring  for  their  children  were  com- 
pulsory, in  order  that  children  may 
have  a  chance  of  becoming  strong  and 
healthy  men  and  women. 

A  cool  sponge  bath,  given  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  acts  as  a  tonic 
to  the  skin  and  an  excellent  prevent- 
ive of  taking  cold.  In  winter  this 
should  be  given  in  a  warm  room. 

When  a  child  is  troubled  with 
chronic  sore  throat,  it  is  well  to  inves- 
tigate the  plumbing,  which  may  be 
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defective  and  permit  the  escape  of 
sewer  gas  into  the  house.  Many  a 
disease  of  obscure  origin  has  been 
traced  to  defective  plumbing  or  drain- 
age. Enlarged  tonsils  are  especially 
susceptible  to  impure  air. 

A  child  affected  with  sore  throat 
should  be  isolated,  at  least  until  it  has 
been  seen  by  the  doctor.  It  should 
use  nothing  in  common  with  other 
children.  It  should  not  be  allowed 
to  kiss  or  play  with  them  or  go  to 
school.  Many  children  suffering  from 
mild  forms  of  diphtheria  go  about  car- 
rying the  disease  by  kissing,  the 
mothers  thinking  the  child  has  only  a 
slight  sore  throat  due  to  cold. 

Should  the  voice  be  slightly  muffled, 
with  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the 
neck  on  one  or  both  sides  under  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  accompanied  by 
chillinessor  feverishness,  there  is  prob- 
ably an  attack  of  tonsillitis  or  quinsy. 
A  hot  mustard  foot  bath  should  be 
given  and  a  mild  fever  mixture,  such 
as  a  teaspoonful  each  of  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre  and  spirits  of  mindererus  to  a 
half  glass  of  water.  A  teaspoonful  of 
this  mixture  can  be  given  every  half 
hour  while  the  fever  keeps  up.  The 
diet  should  be  liquid,  such  as  broths, 
beef  tea,  milk,  etc.  Small  pieces  of 
cracked  ice  may  be  allowed.  They 
are  grateful  to  the  patient  and  help 
to  relieve  the  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  throat.  If  taken  at  the  start,  a 
cloth  dipped  in  cool  water,  fastened 
around  the  neck  and  covered  with 
oiled  silk  or  some  impervious  material, 
will  be  of  great  service.  This  will  often 


avert  an  impending  attack  of  croup.. 
Where  the  voice  is  husky,  with  a  dry 
or  ringing  cough,  becoming  worse 
towards  evening,  you  may  look  for  an 
attack  of  croup  during  the  night. 
When  croup  occurs,  it  should  be 
treated  first  of  all  by  an  emetic. 
Syrup  of  ipecac  is  the  easiest  taken,  a 
teaspoonful  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  to  a  child  three  years  of  age 
or  over  until  vomiting  occurs.  Alum 
and  molasses  or  simply  warm  salt 
water  are  efficient.  More  severe  rem- 
edies should  be  left  to  the  physician 
who  understands  their  action.  At  the 
same  time  a  hotfoot  bath,  with  a  little 
mustard  in  it,  should  be  given,  and 
hot  fomentations  should  be  applied  to 
the  throat.  The  next  day  the  child 
should  be  kept  indoors,  especially  if 
the  weather  is  damp.  Damp  weather 
predisposes  to  the  trouble.  An  attack 
of  croup  often  recurs  night  after  night 
for  a  number  of  times.  In  such  cases 
great  care  must  be  exercised  during 
the  day  in  regard  to  diet,  clothing  and 
exposure.  In  such  cases  a  physician 
should  be  consulted,  as  there  are  drugs 
which  will  prevent  this  frequent  re- 
currence. 

The  more  serious  throat  affections 
can  not  be  treated  of  in  an  article  like 
this.  They  demand  the  highest  skill 
a  physician  is  capable  of  giving. 
Throat  troubles  in  a  child  are  far  too 
serious  to  allow  any  time  to  elapse  be- 
fore receiving  thorough  treatment, 
and  when  a  child  complains  it  is  safer 
to  have  the  throat  inspected  without 
delay  by  a  physician. 
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FEAR  IN  BABIES. 

BY  NATHAN  OPPENHEHr,  M.  D. 

Attending  Physician  to  Children's  Department  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  Dispensary, 

Xeiu  York  Citv. 


FEW  years  ago  I  made  some 
experiments  upon  domes- 
tie  and  semi-domestic  ani- 
mals in  regard  to  fear. 
The  whole  series  covered 
nearly  two  years,  and  led  to  some 
interesting  though  as  yet  imperfect 
results.  There  was  one  experiment 
in  particular  which  it  is  interest- 
ing to  recall  in  this  paper.  I  pro- 
cured a  fox-terrier  pup  when  he 
was  but  three  days  old,  with  the  in- 
tention of  so  bringing  him  up  that  he 
would  be  without  fear,  would  not 
know  the  meaning  of  fear  because  he 
was  to  have  no  acquaintance  with  the 
things  which  are  to  be  feared.  This 
required  that  he  should  be  ignorant 
of  a  blow  or  a  harsh  tone  or  a 
frown,  that  he  was  to  receive  no 
correction  or  punishment  of  any 
kind,  no  matter  what  he  did,  no 
matter  how  much  he  needed  training. 
For  a  whole  year  I  kept  him,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  the  program  was  care- 
fully and  faithfully  carried  out.  In 
the  room  where  he  was  kept  he  roamed 
about  at  will,  destroyed  what  he 
pleased,  played  with  what  struck  his 
fancy.  Naturally  the  care  of  him  de- 
volved entirely  upon  me,  because 
otherwise  I  could  never  have  been 
sure  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  pro- 
posed plan.  His  outdoor  exercise 
was  likewise  carefully  supervised,  and 
in  the  same  way  I  attended  to  his  feed- 
ing and  general  hygienic  conditions. 
The  result  of  the  year's  training  was 


exceedingly  interesting.  The  animal 
never  having  experienced  fright  was 
absolutely  fearless.  If  one  made  a 
motion  to  strike  him,  as  I  did  with  a 
stick  when  he  was  exactly  one  year  old, 
he  simply  looked  up  in  expectancy,  not 
knowing  what  was  to  happen,  but 
awaiting  some  sort  of  play.  He  had 
never  been  at  all  deceived  (for  in- 
stance, he  had  never  been  enticed  into 
his  room  on  the  pretence  of  being  fed 
and  then  suddenly  locked  up,  so  that 
I  might  be  rid  of  him),  with  the  result 
that  he  never  expected  deceit  and 
never  practiced  it.  People  who  saw 
him  said  that  he  was  a  most  remark- 
able dog  ;  and  so  he  was — but  not 
necessarily  so  by  nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  another  time 
I  was  able  to  develop  in  two  other 
animals  a  great  deal  of  timidity  and 
fear,  deceit  and  real  viciousness  of  dis- 
position by  administering  opposite 
ways  of  treatment. 

These  are  comparatively  simple 
cases  and  should  not  for  several  rea- 
sons be  too  much  relied  upon.  But 
nevertheless  they  are  suggestive, 
pointing  as  they  do  to  the  insufficient 
stress  which  we  lay  upon  the  general 
environment  of  children  during  their 
infancy.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  now, 
more  than  ever  before,  a  conscious 
attempt  is  made  to  surround  children 
with  liberal  and  healthful  influences. 
But  the  main  fact  of  example  is  still 
neglected  to  an  astonishing  degree. 
Most  of  all  is  it  lost  sight  of  in  in- 
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fancy,  people  thinking  that  no  impres- 
sion is  made  until  the  child  is  well 
advanced  in  his  first  decade.  And 
even  then  their  belief  in  the  effect  of 
environment  is  theoretical  rather  than 
practical.  Thus  this  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  fear. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cer- 
tain pathological  defects  which  are 
directly  responsible  for  the  embar- 
rassment and  timidity  of  childhood. 
A  child,  ideally  healthy  as  well 
as  ideally  brought  up,  should  be 
natural,  frank,  trustful  and  fearless. 
But  everyone  knows  that  these  ideal 
coDditions  are  rarely  if  ever  met  with. 
Usually  the  little  one  has  physical 
disabilities  to  contend  with  from  a 
very  early  age.  Every  mother  has 
noticed  how  pitifully  disturbed  her 
baby  may  be  from  that  most  frequent 
of  all  troubles,  a  disordered  stomach. 
Likewise  has  she  known,  where  the 
child  was  able  to  speak,  of  the  fright- 
ful dreams  which  disturbed  her  dar- 
ling s  sleep.  Suppose  for  a  moment 
that  your  dainty  little  boy  should 
S-iddenly  be  thrown  before  a  raging 
beast  or  fall  into  a  chasm  of  unknown 
depth,  would  you  not  immediately 
understand  that  the  psychical  effect 
must  be  very  great — even  great 
enough  to  last  a  life  time  ?  Still  that 
is  exactly  what  the  boy  experiences 
repeatedly  in  the  dreams  that  trouble 
him  in  even  a  mild  attack  of  gastritis. 
Or  suppose  that  he  was  slowly 
poisoned  by  noxious  gases;  your  com- 
mon sense  would  straightway  tell  you 
of  the  radical  disturbance  which  the 
economy  must  necessarily  undergo,  to 
the  end  that  the  mental  as  well  as  the 
physical  processes  must  suffer.  Nat- 
urally, vicious  impressions,  with  all 


their  depressing  and  terrifying  re- 
sults, are  made  upon  the  child's 
mind.  And  this  is  what  happens  in 
the  course  of  an  attack  of  "  fermenta- 
tive dyspepsia." 

In  the  same  way  there  are  other 
pathological  conditions  which  lead  to 
similarly  bad  effects.  A  case  in  point 
came  under  my  notice  a  short  time 
ago.  A  little  girl  was  brought  to  me 
suffering  from  "  nervousness,"  short- 
ness of  breath,  a  slight  cough,  and 
general  malnutrition.  She  complained 
of  a  booming  noise  in  her  ears  that 
frightened  her  to  the  verge  of  hyster- 
ics. At  times,  when  she  was  most 
thoroughly  affected,  she  had  an  uncon- 
trollable fear  of  darkness,  while  when 
she  felt  stronger  and  better  she  would 
go  all  over  the  house  even  in  the 
blackest  night  without  the  least 
tremor  or  thought  of  fear.  A  care- 
ful examination  disclosed  a  weak  and 
nervous  heart  action  and  nothing  else. 
Under  appropriate  treatment  she  rap- 
idly recovered,  and  has  since  been 
without  her  customary  attacks  of 
depressing  fright.  But  how  had  that 
child's  disposition  been  affected  up  to 
the  time  of  her  cure. 

Again,  suppose  the  baby  suffers 
from  ear  or  eye  or  nose  troubles. 
Then  we  may  certainly  expect  abnor- 
mal direct  and  reflex  sensory  impres- 
sions, which  may  be  referred  to  their 
proper  sources,  and  each  of  them  may 
be  the  beginning  of  a  cowed  and  fur- 
tive character.  It  is  commonly  known 
how  a  child's  whole  life  will  be 
altered  by  a  palpable  physical  dis- 
ability, and  doubtless  each  person  who 
reads  this  can  call  to  mind  some  child 
who  has  been  kept  back,  been  made 
puny,  self- distrustful,  joyless,  by  weak 
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eyes  or  a  lame  joint  or  some  similar 
defect  that  has  kept  him  out  of  the 
games  and  social  life  of  his  fellows. 
Even  deeper  must  psychical  defects 
make  their  mark,  for  they  are  not  so 
readily  appreciated  by  natural  guar- 
dians, nor  do  they  call  out  sympathy 
and  watchful  care.  On  the  contrary, 
the  child  may  be  ridiculed,  punished 
or  bullied  into  trying  to  do  things 
from  which  he  is  shut  off  by  mountain- 
like barriers  of  bodily  debility. 

In  the  same  way  chronic  diseases  of 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord  or  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  may  bring  about 
equally  pronounced  results.  And 
many  of  them  are  not  marked  enough 
to  attract  attention  as  conditions  of 
evident  disease,  but  merely  sufficient 
to  lend  an  unfortunate  color  to  the 
child's  mind.  Likewise  can  we  attri- 
bute to  irritations  of  the  little  one's 
impressionable  nervous  system  a  cer- 
tain share  of  blame. 

It  will  be  at  once  evident  to  a 
fairly  good  observer  that  children, 
especially  in  large  cities,  are  be- 
coming somewhat  neurotic,  that  they 
have  progressively  more  and  more 
to  do,  without  an  adequate  addi- 
tion to  their  means  of  accomplishment. 
They  are  being  forced  into  a  more 
rapid  growth  of  social  and  intellect- 
ual life — and  all  for  very  little  reason. 
The  inevitable  result  is  an  exaggera- 
ted nervous  tension,  that  commonly 
enough  takes  the  form  of  a  depressed 
and  cowed  set  of  characteristics.  Just 


as  an  over-trained  athlete  will  fall  short 
of  his  best  possible  efforts,  so  a  ner- 
vously over-wrought  child  may  become 
weak-willed,  vacillating  and  fearsome. 

The  lesson  of  the  whole  matter  is 
writ  in  large.  We  should  hold  our- 
selves closely  responsible  in  our  be- 
havior and  general  demeanor,  as  bear- 
ing intimately  upon  our  children's 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual  devel- 
opment. Every  mood,  every  word, 
every  act  of  ours  has  its  possible  effect 
upon  the  budding  flowers  of  human- 
ity that  are  entrusted  to  our  care.  In 
this  way  children  are  of  a  priceless 
value  as  agents  of  our  noblest  growth. 
For  they  are  as  heated  metal  in  pro- 
cess of  hardening,  and  every  mark  of 
ours  is  apt  to  be  perpetuated  in  a  set 
and  finished  character.  Our  responsi- 
bility is  boundless  and  should  never 
for  a  moment  be  lost  sight  of. 

We  have  an  equal  duty  in  protect- 
ing offspring  from  bodily  disorders,  no 
matter  how  slight  they  may  be.  In 
fact,  trivial  diseases  are  in  a  certain 
way  to  be  guarded  against  even  more 
than  more  important  ones,  because  the 
consequences  of  them  are  apt  for  a 
long  time  to  escape  attention.  Every 
time  we  allow  ourselves  to  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  a  fit  of  temper,  an  un- 
fortunate speech  or  act,  or  weakly 
neglect  to  care  for  the  child's  nutri- 
tion and  hygiene,  we  may  be  sure  that 
some  effect  is  being  made  upon  his 
character,  just  as  certainly  as  soft  wax 
is  moulded  by  warm  fingers. 
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THEORIES  AS  TYRANTS. 


BY  VIRGINIA  YEAMAN  REMNITZ. 


HEN  there  comes  to  a  young- 
mother  that  unspeakable 
gift,  the  gift  of  a  little 
child,  she  sometimes  feels, 
even  to  the  point  of 
weighing  down  her  joy,  a  heavy  sense 
of  responsibility.  There  are  certain 
theories  to  be  carried  out,  and  they 
await  her  grimly  throughout  the  days 
to  come.  She  has  read  about  them, 
and  thought  about  them,  and  must 
now  practice  them  upon  the  helpless 
atom  of  humanity  lying  at  her  side. 
The  little  babe  is,  luckily,  unconscious 
of  all  the  trials  it  must  endure  before 
the  conscientious  mother  has  become 
herself  trained,  in  striving  to  train  her 
child  The  brothers  and  sisters  yet 
to  come  will  probably  have  fewer  sor- 
rows, and  thus  the  first  baby,  like 
most  of  those  who  prepare  a  way  for 
their  fellow  men,  may  be  regarded 
somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  martyr. 

If  mothers  would  write  a  book  of 
confessions,  treating  of  the  mistakes 
they  made  with  their  first  children 
through  trying  to  carry  out  very 
worthy  theories,  it  would  be  a  most 
helpful  work.  Perhaps  Babyhood  will 
invite  its  subscribers  to  contribute 
a  series  of  articles  upon  this  subject, 
and  thus  the  book  may  be  written. 
Meantime,  let  us  listen  to  the  confes- 
sion of  one  woman — a  woman  at  least 
conscientious  and  tender-hearted,  and 
one  who  knows  better  now.  This 
young  mother  held  to  the  theory  that 
a  decision  once  given  to  a  child  should 
not  be  reversed.  Unfortunately,  her 
theory  was  backed  by  small  experi- 


ence, and  to  a  very  nervous  little  boy, 
about  two  years  old,  the  mandate  went 
forth  that  he  should  not  have  another 
drink  of  water  before  going  to  sleep. 
Such  a  night  of  horror  !  The  delicate 
baby  cried  and  screamed  until  dawn, 
while  the  conscientious  woman  lay 
sleepless,  upon  a  very  rack  of  torture. 
This  occurred  several  years  ago,  but 
she  says  she  will  never  forget  the  ex- 
perience, nor  cease  to  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  what  effect  those  long 
hours  of  unrelaxed  excitement  might 
have  had  upon  the  child.  A  girl 
baby,  who  came  later,  was  easily 
cured  of  teasing  in  the  evening. 
"Don't  call  mother  up  again  or  she 
will  have  to  punish  you  " — and  pun- 
ished the  baby  was  ;  mercifully,  but 
with  good  effect.  Because  obedience 
must  be  enforced  —  another  excel- 
lent theory — the  brother  had  been 
half  carried,  half  dragged,  to  the 
door  he  refused  to  shut,  and  then 
forced  by  main  strength  to  obey 
orders.  To  the  new  sister,  mother 
says,  "If  you  do  not  obey  me,  I 
must  punish  you."  Or,  if  the 
training  has  progressed  to  a  suit- 
able stage,  the  rebellious  little  lady 
is  punished,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
for  her  disobedience.  Perhaps  the 
next  time  she  will  do  as  told,  yet 
more  probably  the  time  after  that. 
Thus  it  happens  that  the  latest  comer 
does  not  know  what  it  is  to  have  a 
terrible  "  fight "  with  her  mamma, 
after  such  a  long,  brave  battle,  to  be 
"  conquered  "  through  superior 
strength.      The   mother  sometimes 
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thinks,  with  a  sense  of  pathos,  of  the 
valiant  resistance  her  boy  so  often 
made,  yielding  only  when  his  little 
strength  was  quite  exhausted,  and  even 
then  gloriously  defiant,  with  his 
gleaming  eyes  and  cheeks  all  flushed. 
And  she  says  that  long  years  will 
never  blot  out  the  memory  of  those 
scenes  ;  while  the  babyhood  of  her 
little  girl  seems  like  a  dream  of  joy,  so 
happy  and  peaceful  has  it  been,  and 
so  free  from  the  tyranny  of  terrible 
theories — terrible  because  not  backed 
by  experience. 

Another  mother  said  to  me  once, 
"  How  I  would  have  enjoyed  my  babies 
if  I  could  have  seen  things  then  as  I 
see  them  now."  Her  children  are 
grown  and  she  does  enjoy  them  very 
much,  but  their  babyhood  seems  to 
her  a  lost  realm  of  bliss. 

If  every  young  mother,  instead  of 
allowing  theories  to  tyrannize  over 
her  natural  instincts,  would  use  them 
as  love  and  common  sense  dictate,  she 


would  save  many  a  bitter  memory. 
No  course  can  be  wise  which  puts 
parents  and  child  in  the  position  of 
adversaries,  pitted  against  one  another 
for  a  struggle  "to  the  finish."  It  is 
an  unfair  fight  after  all,  as  well  as  a 
most  unnatural  one,  and  no  good  can 
come  of  it.  What  a  pity,  after  all,  to 
browbeat  and  vanquish  that  brave 
little  heart  and  will !  It  is  a  blessed 
fact  that  mothers  may  enjoy  their 
children  with  free  hearts,  learning 
from  them  day  by  day,  and  adapting 
good  theories  to  the  individual  re- 
quirements of  each  child. 

But  this  subject  of  individuality, 
and  the  bearing  it  has  upon  the  many 
conflicting  views  advanced  concerning 
the  training  of  children,  must  be  re- 
served for  another  occasion.  As  for 
making  public  one  mother's  confes- 
sion, the  betrayal  of  confidence 
— if  such  it  is — will  be  forgiven, 
should  any  first  b9„by  be  saved  thereby 
a  single  trial. 


NURSERY  OCCUPATIONS  AND  PASTIMES. 


Sick-Boom  Distractions. 
When  Ethel  was  seven  years  old 
the  doctor  announced  one  day  that  she 
had  the  scarlet  fever.  Great  was  the 
consternation  in  the  family,  for 
mamma  was  just  recovering  from  a 
sickness  of  several  months,  and  had  re- 
turned but  two  days  before  from  the 
hospital  after  an  operation.  The  cook 
had  been  taken  sick  the  day  before 
and  gone  home,  and  faithful  Hannah, 
baby  brother's  nurse,  had  never  had 
the  scarlet  fever;  besides  she  must 
take  care  of  eight-months-old  baby 
brother  and  four-year- old  Margery, 
and  do  the  cooking  till  a  new  cook 


arrived,  which  would  not  be  likely  to 
happen  while  the  fever  was  in  the 
house.  No  unoccupied  nurse  could 
be  found  in  the  village,  so  what  was 
to  be  done  ?  There  seemed  no  way 
but  for  mamma  to  do  the  best  she 
could,  with  papa  to  aid  by  taking  the 
night  care  of  the  little  sick  girl.  Fortu- 
nately the  attack,  while  serious 
enough,  did  not  prove  alarming,  and 
the  other  children  did  not  have  it. 

In  a  week  Ethel  could  very  well  sit 
up  in  her  little  bed  and  amuse  her- 
self, and  now  mamma's  ingenuity  was 
taxed  to  keep  the  little  girl  quiet  and 
occupied  during  the  tedious  month  that 
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she  was  convalescent  and  must  be 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  family;  at 
the  same  time  mamma  must  give  her- 
self rest  enough  so  as  not  to  have  her 
strength  give  out.  Ethel  herself  was 
quite  an  inventive  genius,  which 
greatly  lightened  mamma's  labors. 
After  Ethel  had  had  the  contagious- 
ness of  the  disease  explained  to  her 
and  the  danger  to  brother  and  sister, 
she  would  not  allow  a  single  play- 
thing brought  to  the  room,  because 
she  was  attached  to  her  things  and 
didn't  want  them  burned,  and 
she  was  conscientious  and  would  not 
have  anything  she  had  used  kept,  lest 
sister  and  brother  might  be  made 
sick.  So  first  mamma  had  brought  to 
her  a  bunch  of  kindergarten  colored 
paper  squares,  some  old  newspapers,  a 
pair  of  old  scissors,  a  pasteboard  soda 
cracker  box,  and  Ethel  sat  up  in  her 
little  bed  and  made  boats  and  boxes 
of  the  colored  squares,  and  cut  fancy 
patterns  out  of  them,  and  cut  out 
letters  and  pictures  from  the  news- 
papers, besides  all  sorts  of  fancy  pat- 
terns and  paper  dolls,  putting  every- 
thing at  night  into  the  soda  cracker 
box  ready  for  next  day.  Soon 
she  had  cut  from  advertisements 
enough  large  letters  to  make  a  game 
of  letters.  They  were  cut  with  a 
square  of  the  paper  around  them,  and 
when  the  little  girl  and  mamma  were 
resting,  she  would  lie  on  one  side  of  the 
big  bed  and  mamma  on  the  other,  with 
the  letters  spread  out,  wrong  side  up, 
between  them,  and  play  "  geography." 

It  is  played  this  way  :  One  player 
turns  over  a  letter  and  says  "  land  "  or 
"water"  as  she  chooses,  then  both  try 
to  think  of  a  body  of  water  or  land,  as 
the  case  may  be,  beginning  with  that 


letter.  Whichever  names  one  first 
has  the  letter.  When  they  get  several 
letters,  they  form  words  with  them 
and  the  one  who  gets  ten  words  first, 
wins  the  game.  There  are  plenty  of 
other  variations  of  the  game,  but  that 
was  our  favorite.  Of  course  mamma 
sometimes  secretly  favored  Ethel  a 
bit,  as  her  knowledge  of  geography 
was  confined  to  what  she  had  picked 
up  from  others. 

In  a  few  days  Ethel  had  so  many 
things  cut  and  made  and  was  so  much 
better  that  we  played  store,  with  beans 
for  money  ;  with  the  cup  of  beans 
she  played  separately,  too,  pouring 
them  into  different  things  and  arrang- 
ing them  in  various  ways.  It  is  the 
custom  here  to  hang  May  baskets  on 
May  day,  so  Ethel  set  herself  to  invent- 
ing new  styles  of  May  baskets,  making 
them  out  of  newspaper,  with  the  in- 
tention of  imitating  the  prettiest 
ones  in  tissue  paper  when  she  got  well. 
She  also  made  paper  nowers  of  various 
kinds,  with  the  aid  of  needle  and 
thread.  After  a  few  days  there  were 
so  many  baskets  and  nowers,  paper 
chains  and  various  things  that  we 
decorated  the  room  with  them.  Of 
course  there  was  always  drawing  for 
an  amusement. 

Heading  she  did  not  have  much  of, 
because  she  did  not  want  her  books 
destroyed.  So  there  were  only  stories 
in  papers  available.  Her  dolls  she 
would  not  have,  but  mamma  got  a 
little  china  one  which,  if  boiled  thor- 
oughly, could  safely  be  kept,  and  the 
making  of  clothes  for  it  occupied  many 
hours  happily.  A  ten-cent  game  of 
dominos,  top,  afforded  a  good  deal  of 
amusement.  Then  whittling  was  in- 
troduced, by  papa's  whittling  a  little 
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boat  for  her,  putting  up  real  sails,  and 
explaining  to  her  their  names.  Hav- 
ing this  ship  destroyed  was  a  great 
trial  to  Ethel,  and  the  only  thing  she 
was  not  willing  to  agree  to. 

At  twilight  mamma  often  told  stories 
of  her  girlhood  or  repeated  poetry,  of 
which  they  were  both  fond.  Then,  too, 
there  was  always  (when  both  were  tired 
and  must  lie  still),  a  game  that  mamma 
used  to  play  in  her  childhood.  Ethel 
would  name  some  letter  which  was  the 
first  letter  of  some  object  in  the  room; 
then  mamma  would  guess  what  the 
object  was.  When  she  had  guessed  it 
then  it  was  mamma's  turn  to  name  a 
letter,  or  if  mamma  had  to  give  it  up 
Ethel  would  have  another  turn.  The 
last  few  days,  when  Ethel  seemed 
quite  well  again,  but  it  was  not  yet 
safe  for  her  to  be  with  brother  and 
sister,  the  idea  of  a  paper  doll  house 
occurred  to  mamma.  So  Ethel  put  a 
chair  in  a  favorable  position,  and 
pinned  newspaper  around  the  sides 
and  back  for  walls,  having  the  seat  of 
the  chair  for  the  roof,  and  pinning  a 
piece  of  paper  across  the  rounds  for 
the  floor  of  a  second  story.  She 
creased  a  long  strip  of  paper  for  stairs 
between  the  two  floors  and  made  fur- 
niture and  dolls  to  occupy  it,  and 
when  finished  it  really  was  almost  too 
cunning  to  destroy.  So  though  that 
was  burned,  she  constructed  a  similar 
one  for  little  sister  Marjory  as  soon  as 
she  was  out  of  the  sick  room. 

Thus  the  time  in  the  sick  room 
passed  away  without  being  as  tedious 
as  might  have  been  supposed,  and 
mamma  had  rest  enough,  and  was 
not  much  the  worse  for  her  enforced 
nursing.  Clara  W.  Robinson. 

Canton,  N.  Y. 


A  Modern  Boy  Blue 
This  is  not  his  name,  but  when  a 
tiny  toddler  he  was  attired  in  a  cer- 
tain blue  frock,  the  gift  of  a  far-away 
frind,  and  was  at  once  "Little  Boy 
Blue."  And  so  we  still  call  him.  He 
is  almost  five  and  a  half  years  old,  but, 
unlike  his  illustrious  namesake  of 
Mother  Goose  fame,  he  has  learned  to 
do  his  work  and  not  fall  fast  asleep 
over  it. 

So  many  saving  steps  and  helpful 
services  does  he  accomplish  that  I 
would  have  other  mothers  know  that 
there  can  be  child-help  which  is  not 
child-drudgery.  He  was  three  years 
old,  shy,  delicate  and  babyish,  when  a 
great,  healthy,  strapping  twelve- 
pound  brother  usurped  his  place  a 
brother  whose  lusty  cry  for  eighteen 
months  was  like  the  cuckoo's  (as 
nearly  as  could  be  interpreted): 
"  What  do  I  want  ?  What  can  I  have  ? 
What  will  become  of  me?"  Always 
restless,  never  satisfied,  the  new-comer 
kept  my  mother-wits  active. 

Boy  Blue  was  set  to  work,  at 
first  merely  running  errands,  carry- 
ing explanatory  notes  along.  The 
journeys  were  "short  runs  "  to  begin 
on,  gradually  extending  in  distance 
and  numbers  until  now  they  cover 
many  places  and  blocks.  At  the  end 
of  a  year  weariness  on  the  part  of  Boy 
Blue  was  strongly  manifested,  an  un- 
willingness to  go  on  business  ;  but 
learning  that  if  he  were  not  able  to 
run  errands  he  could  not  visit  little 
playmates  the  unwillingness  soon  dis- 
appeared. 

The  next  problem  was  how  to  in- 
duce the  lad  to  return  quickly.  He 
found  so  much  to  interest  his  growing- 
senses  that  now  he  was  slow  to  return. 
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I  explained  that  "little  people"  (a 
favorite  phrase  with  him)  must  go 
quickly  when  sent  upon  errands  and 
not  stay  to  examine  everything  upon 
the  roadside — in  short,  he  must  not 
mix  duty  and  play,  for  punishment 
would  surely  follow.  And  it  did.  Whip- 
ping proved  of  no  avail.  Delay,  with 
him,  was  an  everyday  story.  So 
putting  him  to  bed  for  an  entire  after- 
noon was  tried.  No  good.  He  didn't 
mind  it,  not  he.  He  only  smiled  and 
talked  to  himself.  Soon  the  little 
form  curled  itself  up,  and  the  blue  eyes 
closed  in  a  long,  sound  nap.  The 
next  time  he  was  placed  "in  solitary 
confinement,"  without  his  kitty,  his 
books,  his  toys.  Nothing  to  do,  only 
sit  on  a  hard  chair  for  a  long  time. 
Then  the  lad  rebelled  truly,  and  made 
promises  which,  after  two  or  three 
similar  scenes,  have  been  well  kept. 

No  ten-year-old  boy  could  dispatch 
errands  more  quickly  or  readily  than 
he  to-day.  "Was  I  quick  this  time, 
mamma?"  is  his  daily  query.  "Yes, 
dear  ;"  and  the  little  face  is  aglow  with 
happiness.  But  his  hands  have  also 
learned  to  do.  Another  member,  a 
wee  sister,  not  yet  in  short  clothes, 
has  been  welcomed  in  the  household, 
and  Boy  Blue  is  my  only  help.  Some 
principles  he  has  learned — that  useful 
people  are  happiest;  that  good  "little 
people"  have  friends;  that  doing 
right  makes  him  feel  glad  within, 
etc.  One  day's  work  will  serve  as  a 
sample.  For  every  day  is  filled  with 
duties  and  pleasures  for  him. 

His  first  care  was  to  dress  himself, 
all  of  which  he  can  do  except  to  but- 
ton behind.  Then  he  hung  up  on  its 
nail  his  own  and  his  brother's  night 
dresses,  and  went  two  blocks  away  for 


milk.  Breakfast  over,  he  carried  all 
the  dishes  from  the  dining-room  to 
the  kitchen  table,  where  I  stood  ready 
to  scrape  and  stack  them  up.  When 
they  had  been  washed  and  wiped  he 
carried  them  back.  This  is  his  job 
three  times  daily  without  fail.  He  has 
learned  to  be  careful,  and  has  not 
broken  more  than  four  pieces. 

Then  during  the  morning  he 
pumped  water  whenever  the  bucket 
was  empty  ;  went  to  the  baker's,  the 
butcher's  and  the  grocer's  ;  husked 
roasting  ears  ;  played  with  his  little 
brother  ;  rode  the  baby  in  her  buggy 
in  a  cool  room  ;  and  brushed  the  flies 
away  while  I  sat  in  the  shade  and 
pared  peaches  to  can. 

Since  his  afternoon  nap  he  has  gone 
to  the  post  office  to  mail  a  letter, 
entertained  a  small  caller,  made  a  call 
himself,  and  is  now  gently  swinging 
Baby  in  the  hammock  and  talking 
animatedly  to  his  brother  at  the  same 
time. 

In  my  opinion,  this  course  of  train- 
ing has  not  been  hard  on  him.  He  is 
far  more  obedient  and  willing-hearted 
than  before  I  went  into  this,  with  a 
determination  to  succeed.  And  his 
help  is  really  worth  much  to  me.  It 
has  taken  perseverance  and  firmness 
on  my  part,  but  I  feel  repaid.  The 
child  is  notably  steady  and  reliable, 
prompt  and  eager  to  do.  He  never 
thinks  of  murmuring.  He  expects  to 
do  his  part  as  I  do  mine.  Life  is  not 
"  all  work  and  no  play."  We  have 
pleasant  chats  as  we  go  along.  He 
amuses  and  instructs  me.  I  do  the 
same  for  him.  He  has  many  things 
to  play  with,  and  in  the  evening  I 
read  to  him  from  one  of  his  large  col- 
lection of  books  or  tell  him  stories. 
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It  is  a  very  tired  and  happy  Boy  Blue 
who  goes  off  to  Dreamland,  one  day 
nearer  a  manhood  which  will  be  better 
than  if  his  thoughts  were  entirely  for 
self  all  day  long. 

The  influence  over  Toddlekins,  too,  is 
excellent.  The  spirit  of  work  seems 
to  be  infectious,  for  he,  too,  delights 
to  bring  in  wood  and  chips,  and  to 
"  go  too "  on  some  of  Boy  Blue's 
shorter  runs.  Even  he  knows  that 
the  privilege  will  be  withheld  on  a 
future  occasion  if  he  behaves  himself 
noisily  on  the  street. 

Does  Boy  Blue  ever  quarrel  with 
his  brother  ?  Sometimes.  But  sepa- 
ration or  punishment  is  the  inevitable 
result.    And  for  the  most  part  he  en- 


joys his  brother's  company.  When 
the  latter  gets  into  mischief  and 
becomes  unmanageable,  Boy  Blue 
promptly  reports  to  headquarters. 

I  earnestly  desire  that  other  tired 
mothers  would  train  the  surplus 
energy  of  their  active  children  to 
some  account.  It  won't  hurt  them, 
and  it  will  be  such  a  help  to  the  busy 
mother  if  the  plan  be  adhered  to 
steadily.  Children  must  be  doing,  and 
they  can  be  taught  by  encouragement 
and  pleasant  suggestions  to  love  their 
little  tasks.  And  when,  later  in  life, 
the  time  comes  for  them  to  work  in 
earnest  they  will  be  the  better  pre- 
pared for  it.     Estei.le  Tucker  Knott. 

Farmington,  Iowa. 


PRESAGE. 

I  slept  just  now,  and  sleeping  saw  in 

a  happy  dream, 
In  an  enchanted  forest,  a  tranquil 

flowing  stream, 
Which  bore  on  its  quiet  bosom  great 

blossoms  of  gold  and  white, 
That  rose  and  fell  with  the  current 

their  anchors  hid  from  si«fht. 


As  I  looked,  a  tiny  lily  came  drifting 
down  to  me, 

Its  fairy  moorings  broken — a  cast- 
away at  sea. 

And  a  strange  unthought-of  longing, 
a  sudden,  wild  unrest 

Rose  when  I  saw  its  dangers,  and 
filled  with  fear  my  breast. 


But  the  faithful  current  wafted  it  to 

my  waiting  feet, 
And  out  of  the  darksome  waters  I 

caught  my  floweret  sweet. 
Then  I  woke,  and  in^the  night  time  I 

wrought  this  little  rhyme, 
For  I  thought  the  bud  was  my  baby, 

and  the  river,  the  River  of  Time. 

Alice  D.  Baukhagk 
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PROPER  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 


BY  ANNA   CHURCHILL  CAREY. 


LA.TO  tells  us  that  the  most 
important  part  of  educa- 
tion is  right  training  in 
the  nursery.  The  soul  of 
the  child  in  his  play 
should  be  trained  to  that  sort  of 
excellence  in  which,  when  he  grows  to 
manhood,  he  will  have  to  be  perfected. 
Many  a  woman  feels  her  inability  to 
meet  the  situation  properly  and,  at 
this  most  impressionable  time  of  a 
child's  life,  to  supply  the  young  and 
active  mind  under  her  care  with  the 
best  mental  food. 

By  the  time  a  child  is  three  years 
old  it  is  quite  ready  to  listen  to  stories, 
and  then  is  the  time  to  begin  with  the 
best.  The  marvelous  happenings  in 
the  fairy  tales  are  a  perennial  and  a 
legitimate  delight,  and  no  child  can  be 
considered  liberally  educated  who  has 
not  been  taught  Mother  Goose;  but 
the  child's  mind  very  soon  demands 
something  more  substantial  than  fairy 
stories.  What  is  to  take  their  place  ? 
It  is  most  important  that  children's 
books  should  be  of  ideal  excellence, 
free  from  slang,  from  sentimentality, 
and  from  bad  manners;  they  should 
contain  nothing  that  could  in  any  way 
coarsen  their  minds,  for  their  stand- 
ards should  be  of  the  highest  and  the 
best. 

Every  child  loves  a  dog,  and  they 
can  begin  to  know  Homer  through  the 
story  of  the  return  of  Odysseus  when 
the  only  creature  that  recognized  him 
was  his  old  dog  Argos. 

The  kindergarten  can  do  much  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  taste  of 


what  is  best  in  literature;  but  it  can- 
not do  it  all.  The  brunt  of  the  burden 
lies  with  the  parents,  and  largely  with 
the  mother;  and  unless  the  mother 
knows  what  is  best  in  manners  and  in 
morals,  in  literature  and  in  art,  how 
can  we  expect  the  children  to  be  prop- 
erly started  and  trained?  The  value 
of  enviroment  has  become  the  merest 
commonplace  in  the  philosophy  of  life, 
but  parents  are  often  too  busy  or  too 
indifferent  to  give  this  fact  much 
serious  thought.  They  send  their 
children  to  school,  comforting  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  the  edu- 
cation of  their  child  rests  with  the 
teacher.  It  is  true  that  the  teacher 
must  often  supply  what  the  parents 
fail  to  give;  and  some  of  America's 
best  known  teachers,  recognizing  this 
need  of  the  child's  mind,  have  begun 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  school 
readers.  With  this  in  mind,  Prof. 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  of  Harvard  has 
edited  a  series  of  books  called  "  The 
Heart-of-Oak  Books."  The  first  volume 
begins  with  the  alphabet  put  in  the 
most  attractive  and  interesting  way, 
leading  up  to  the  Mother  Goose  melo- 
dies, which  develop  into  iEsop's 
Fables,  Cinderella,  The  Adventures  of 
Ulysses,  and  on  to  more  mature  sub- 
jects. There  are  selections  from 
Carlyle  and  Buskin,  from  Charles 
Lamb  and  Shakspere,  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, John  Donne,  Milton,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Lincoln's  speech  at  Gettys- 
burg, Browning,  Scott,  Tennyson, 
Thackeray,  Longfellow,  and  all  the 
great  poets  and  prose  writers  who  can 
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be  understood  by  young  people. 
Let  the  story  be  told  many  times,  and 
when  the  tale  is  quite  fixed  in  the 
child's  mind  let  him  in  turn  tell  the 
story  in  his  own  words.  When  the 
incident  has  become  thoroughly  fami- 
liar, read  aloud  that  part  of  the  story, 
from  the  best  translation,  and  in  that 
way  cultivate  his  ear  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  taste  for  beautiful 
language.  Mythology  and  pictures  of 
famous  bits  of  Greek  art  should  be 
made  available  to  enrich  the  story. 

It  is  of  course  important  not  to 
crowd  a  young  child's  mind;  to  tell  it 
only  a  few  stories  and  to  read  to  it 
from  only  a  few  choice  books,  so  that 
what  it  knows  it  understands  thorough- 
ly. As  the  child  grows  older  read  to 
it  from  those  most  fascinating  of  books 
to  both  old  and  young,  Hawthorne's 
"Twice-Told  Tales"  and  "Wonder 
Book."  These  stories  give  excellent 
opportunities  to  bring  in  archreological 
subjects  and  to  tell  the  child  about 
some  famous  statue  or  picture.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  such  reading  for 
children  lays  well  the  foundation  of 
an  intelligent  classical  education,  as 
well  as  cultivates  a  taste  for  the  very 
best.  But  unless  a  child  is  interested 
in  something  that  is  well  worth  its 
while,  something  that  will  make  it 
better,  something  that  is  unconscious- 
ly raising  its  standard,  it  is  very  easy 
for  this  little  human  being  to  fall  into 
mistaken  ways  and  to  drift  with  the 
tide.  One  of  America's  prominent 
educators  has  said,  "  what  the  child 
learns  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
six  is  more  vital  and  has  more  influence 
on  its  entire  life  than  a  grammar  or 
high  school  education  can  possibly 
have." 


There  never  has  been  anything  to 
equal  these  books,  and  even  in  the 
home  where  there  are  no  children 
they  are  profitable  and  delightful 
reading.  Such  books  should  be  counted 
among  the  necessary  furnishings  of  a 
nursery.  When  children  have  thus 
within  easy  reach  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  English  that  has  ever  been 
written,  it  is  their  parents'  fault  if 
they  form,  instead,  a  taste  for  trashy 
sentiment  and  bloodthirsty  adventure. 
The  names  of  Penelope  and  Ulysses, 
for  instance,  should  be  as  familiar  to  a 
child  as  are  those  of  Jack  Sprat  and 
his  wife,  and  little  Jack  Horner.  The 
Mother  Goose  names  suggest  but 
little.  There  is  nothing  behind  those 
rhymes;  but  Ulysses  is  the  door  to 
vast  fields  of  thought,  bringing  in 
History  and  Art,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  developing  the  imagination. 
"  Myths,  stories,  legends,  mythologies, 
feed  the  soul  by  giving  the  highest 
thoughts  beautiful  and  concrete  illus- 
tration. Make  sure  of  the  imagination 
and  you  secure  the  character."  But  if 
this  divine  gift  of  imagination  is  to  be 
the  child's  it  must  be  by  an  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  what 
the  child  is  doing  at  school,  combined 
with  a  happy  co-operation  at  home. 
It  is  a  remarkable  child  who,  with  no 
home  encouragement,  follows  out  alone 
the  suggestions  which  a  teacher  gives. 
How  better  can  we  advance  culture 
than  by  leading  children  to  like  the 
very  best,  suggesting  to  the  boy  that 
no  better  tales  of  adventure  can  be 
found  in  all  literature  than  the  Iliad 
or  the  Odyssey !  Or,  if  he  wishes  to 
read  about  Indians — that  never  fail- 
ing source  of  delight  to  the  small  boy 
— to  give  him  "Hiawatha,"  instead  of 
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leaving  him  to  the  dime  novels,  is  to 
start  the  child  on  the  right  road 
before  he  undertakes  to  select  his  own 
reading. 

There  are  parents  who  think  that 
Shakspere  is  only  for  the  enjoyment 
of  grown  people,  but  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb  anticipated  such  a  need 
and  compiled  a  <;  Children's  Shak- 
spere," which  makes  it  possible  for 
very  young  children  to  enjoy  "  Richard 
the  Third"  and  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  and  many  others  of  Shak- 
spere's  plays,  with  as  much  pleasure  as 
older  people.  Children  are  much  more 
intelligent  than  we  give  them  credit 
for  being;  they  can  understand  much 
that  the  great  poets  have  written,  and 
often  it  is  quite  as  good  an  education 
for  the  mother  to  read  and  explain  the 
verse  as  it  is  for  the  child  to  hear. 
There  has  recently  been  published  a 
collection  of  "  "Wordsworth  for  Chil- 
dren," also  a  Book  of  Famous  Verses," 
by  Agnes  Repplier;  besides  some 
books  on  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
prepared  for  children  by  Mary  E. 
Burt. 

Boys  care  for  more  vigorous  action 
than  girls,  and  a  story  with  an  inter- 
esting dog  in  it  appeals  to  them  at 
once.  Would  not  every  boy  be  better 
for  knowing  Dr.  John  Brown's  "Rab?" 
Or  for  hearing  in  Washington  Irving's 
beautiful  and  simple  English  the  ex- 


quisite story  of  Rip  and  his  faithful 
dog,  Schneider  ? 

Annie  Keany's  "  Castle  Blair  "  is  a 
book  which  Mr.  Ruskin  says  "  contains 
the  best  picture  of  a  perfect  child,  and 
of  the  next  best  thing  in  creation,  a 
perfect  dog."  Many  a  girl  and  boy 
indeed  might  be  drawn  to  the  reading 
of  the  great  authors  did  they  but  know 
of  the  prominent  and  delightful  part 
that  the  dog  plays  in  literature.  It  is 
the  dog  in  the  story,  provided  he  is 
well  drawn,  that  gives  it  interest  and 
excitement. 

To  teach  a  child  to  be  fond  of  reading 
— and  this  is,  like  most  tastes,  largely 
a  matter  of  training — is  to  give  him  one 
of  life's  greatest  blessings.  It  not 
only  brings  him  in  contact  with  the 
great  works  and  under  their  influence, 
but  this  reading,  if  done  in  those  early 
days  of  leisure,  is  just  so  much  capital 
laid  by  for  use  and  enjoyment  in  later 
life.  Good  books,  and  not  trash,  are 
his  birthright,  but  it  is  not  always 
even  the  most  anxious  parent  who  can 
judge  of  what  is  best. 

The  seed  must  be  good  if  you  ex- 
pect it  to  germinate  and  grow  into  a 
healthy  plant,  bearing  fine  blossoms; 
and  so  it  is,  that  from  high-minded 
children  come  cultured  men  and 
women.  Lowell  tells  us,  "whoever 
learns  to  love  what  is  beautiful  is  made 
incapable  of  the  low  and  mean  and  bad." 
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NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


Menus  For  Children  CJnder  Five. 
I. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  was  two  years  old  in  December. 
He  is  of  good  weight  and  height,  has  fourteen 
teeth  well  through,  is  in  the  very  best  of 
health,  although  he  was  a  sickly  baby  during 
the  early  months  of  his  existence.  Never 
having  been  able  to  nurse  him,  I  gave  him  a 
bottle  until  about  three  weeks  ago,  when  I 
successfully  weaned  him.  Now  he  refuses 
to  drink  milk.  Once  in  a  while  I  can  prevail 
upon  him  to  drink  a  little  by  sweetening  it 
and  flavoring  it  with  vanilla  and  calling  it 
ice  cream.  He  eats  three  meals  a  day — some 
cereals,  egg,  cocoa,  soup,  a  few  vegetables 
and  a  limited  amount  of  bread  and  butter 
and  fruit,  the  latter  always  carefully  given. 

Kindly  give  me  a  few  simple  menus,  as 
most  of  those  given  are  for  older  children. 

New  Orleans,  La.  R.  H.  C. 

II. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

In  the  November  number  of  Babyhood 
there  was  given  a  dietary  for  children  over 
five  years  of  age,  but  as  my  children  are 
under  five  1  should  like  to  know  what  they 
can  have.  My  little  girl  is  nearly  four  and  a 
half  and  the  boy  nearly  two  and  a  half. 
I  have  seen  several  articles  lately  about  using 
potatoes  sparingly,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
will  take  their  place.  My  little  boy  does  not 
like  eggs  in  any  way,  but  the  little  girl  does. 

What  should  they  have  'for  breakfast, 
besides  the  wheat  or  oatmeal? 

Lansingburgh,  N.  T.  H.  W.  W. 

I. 

Menus  for  a  child  of  two  are  simple 
and  in  fact  monotonous.  Variety  is 
usually  little  needed  at  that  age  and 
beyond  a  small  range  undesirable. 
Until  a  child  is  at  least  three  years  of 
age  milk  must  remain  in  some  way  the 
main  reliance.  If  it  is  not  willing  to 
drink  the  milk  then  it  must  be  made  in 
some  sorts  of  dishes,  custards,  junkets 


(i.  e.  rennet  custard.)  The  cereals  pre- 
sent quite  a  variety  of  proper  dishes  in 
the  form  of  porridges,  oaten  and  whea- 
ten  preparations  being  the  best.  Choose 
those  which  have  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  whole  grain  and  cook  very  thor- 
oughly. Serve  with  cream  and  salt. 
Cereals,  should,  in  our  judgment,  not 
be  sweetened.  Soups  should  be  plain 
broths  chiefly,  with  rice  or  barley 
only.  Occasionally  a  child  of  two 
years  can  digest  a  well  made  pea  soup, 
but  we  think  it  exceptional.  Celery 
may  be  cooked  in  the  stock,  but  is 
better  strained  out  before  making  the 
broth.  The  vegetables  which  in 
winter  can  be  given  with  advantage 
to  so  young  a  child  are,  in  our  climate, 
almost  none  ;  in  your  climate  very 
likely  you  have  more  which  are  fresh 
in  winter.  Some  children  manage  to 
digest  a  well-baked  potato  fairly  well, 
if  slightly  salted  and  made  more 
palatable  with  a  little  cream  (not 
melted  butter.)  Others  cannot  do  this 
so  early  as  two  years.  The  same  varia- 
tion exists  as  to  eggs,  which  may  be 
used  every  two  or  three  days,  if  they 
do  agree.  If  you  will  turn  back  to 
your  copy  of  the  number  for  last 
March,  you  will  find  some  menus  in- 
tended for  use  after  two  years  and  a 
half.  From  them  you  can  select  some 
articles  which  are  suitable  now.  The 
hints  are  especially  valuable  as  regards 
meats,  for  you  will  note  that  the 
menus  were  published  in  spring,  when 
sound  and  fresh  vegetables  were 
soon  to  be  obtainable.  As  before 
suggested,  your  climate  will  help  you 
somewhat  in  this  regard. 
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II. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  in  L 
in  part  meet  your  questions.  Your 
child  of  4^  conies  nearly  to  the  5  year 
old  line.  It  is  to  be  always  borne  in 
mind  that  the  ages  we  give  are  not  to 
be  taken  as  absolute  indication  that 
this  or  that  food  will  be  digested,  any 
more  than  the  21  years  requirement 
in  voting  marks  the  attainment  of  civic 
judgment.  If  a  child  has  a  weak 
digestion,  no  matter  how  eager  his 
appetite,  he  must  be  kept  back  to  the 
dietary  of  a  child  younger  than  he  is. 
Occasionally  a  child  may  be  allowed 
to  anticipate  without  harm  ;  usually, 
in  fact,  they  do  so  anticipate,  but  not 
without  disadvantage.  We  would 
suggest  that  you  both  read  the  article 
in  the  March  number  above  alluded 
to  and  re-read  that  in  the  November 
number;  from  them  you  can,  taking 
into  consideration  what  you  know  of  the 
digestive  ability  of  your  two  children, 
make  out  dietaries  which  will  very  pro- 
bably come  very  near  the  mark.  Pota- 
toes are  valuable  for  their  starchy  com- 
ponents and  some  salts  they  con- 
tain. Their  nutritive  value  can  very 
well  be  made  up  by  the  use  of  bread 
or  crackers  made  of  whole  wheat  (the 
"  Educator"  is  probably  as  good  as 
any  to  be  had  in  the  shops),  with  meat 
broths.  The  breakfast  at  2^  should 
be  generally  milk,  porridge  of  oatmeal 
or  wheat,  bread  and  butter,  and  per- 
haps some  cooked  fruit,  such  as  stewed 
prunes,  peaches  or  apricots  from  which 
all  tough  parts  are  removed  (best 
done  by  rubbing  through  a  colander 
or  similar  utensil),  baked  apple,  freed 
from  core  and  skin,  or  the  juice  and 
well  cleaned  pulp  of  an  orange.  These 
fruits  are  best  adapted  to  constipated 


children.  They  may  be  used  at  din- 
ner, but  are  best  in  the  morning.  At 
night  they  are  not  desirable  at  the 
age  mentioned. 

The  Care  of  the  Teeth. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Please  inform  me  as  to  what  would  be 
good  to  use  on  a  two-year-old  child's  teeth 
which,  despite  cleansing  with  water  every 
day,  are  rather  green.  L.  S. 

New  York  (Jity. 

Probably  the  very  finely  powdered 
pumice  stone  used  by  dentists.  It  can 
be  bought  at  dental  supply  shops.  It 
should  be  applied  on  the  end  of  a 
little  stick,  not  much  larger  than  a 
match  stick,  whittled  rather  flat  at  the 
end,  something  like  a  screw  driver, 
and  rubbed  on  the  teeth  one  by  one, 
sparing  the  gums  all  that  is  possible. 
Do  not  use  it  on  the  tooth  brush. 


Persistent  Rise  in  Temperature. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  girl  was  one  year  old  last  April. 
She  had  been  well  all  winter,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  general  disturbance  while  cutting 
her  lateral  incisors.  She  was  fed  on  Horlick's 
Malted  Milk.  In  May  she  began  to  show 
pain  in  her  legs  when  moved,  and  ceased 
to  use  them.  She  had  rheumatism  for 
six  weeks,  confined  to  the  lower  limbs.  By 
advice  of  our  physician  we  changed  her  food. 
Milk  prepared  with  gelatine  and  arrowroot 
agreed  with  her.  The  rheumatism  passed 
entirely  away,  and  she  can  now  run  around  as 
well  as  any  child.  During  that  illness  her 
temperature  was  above  the  normal  and  has 
continued"  so  ever  since.  We  take  it,  per 
rectum,  nearly  every  day  with  a  tested  ther- 
mometer, and  while  she  is  apparently  per- 
fectly well,  the  instrument  will  register  from 
99-101  degrees.  At  the  time  of  the  rheuma- 
tism she  was  cutting  her  first  molars.  It  was 
the  last  of  June  before  these  were  through. 
Since  then  she  has  cut  but  one  canine, although 
I  have  thought  the  four  were  ready  to  appear 
for  some  time.  Our  doctor  cannot  explain 
the  temperature,  unless  it  is  caused  by  denti- 
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tion.  Do  you  consider  this  a  sufficient  cause 
for  so  long  a  period  of  high  temperature  ? 

Occasionally  we  suspect  that  she  has  pain 
when  passiog  urine.  She  has  a  tendency  to 
bronchial  irritatioD,  which  we  treat  with 
a  preparation  of  cod-liver  oil.  She  takes  this 
with  avidity.  She  is  fat  and  hearty,  sleeps 
well,  takes  clear  cow's  milk  now,  but  will  not 
eat  bread  or  broths  or  any  soft  food  that  we 
have  tried. 

Please  give  me  your  theory  of  the  tempera- 
ture. A  Puzzled  Mother. 
South  Carolina. 

We  have  seen  cases  where  a  slight 
rise  of  temperature  persisted  for  a 
time,  in  which  no  evident  cause  was 
present,  except  the  disorders  of  denti- 
tion. But  we  should  not  consider 
this  a  normal  dentition.  Further, 
there  are  some  alleged  causes,  among 
which  are  "  teething  "  and  "malaria," 
which  are  quite  too  indefinite  and  far 
too  easily  invoked  to  be  admissible 
until  diligent  search  has  excluded 
more  distinct  maladies.  Whether  any 
such  exist  in  your  child's  case  we  do 
not  know.  The  convalescence  from 
many  diseases  is  marked  by  a  persist- 
ent disturbance  of  the  temperature 
at  some  time  in  the  day.  Lastly,  it  is 
well  to  know  when  and  by  whom  a 
thermometer  was  tested,  as  it  may 
change  with  age,  registering  higher 
as  it  becomes  older,  unless  kept  a 
year  or  two  before  testing. 

Possible  Insufficient  Nourishment. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  what  I 
had  better  do  for  my  baby  girl?  She  is  four- 
teen months  old,  and  is  very  small  for  her 
age.  She  is  not  built  large,  but  does  not  im- 
prove as  she  should,  her  weight  is  about 
nineteen  pounds,  she  has  seven  teeth,  is 
generally  pale,  and  eats  very  little.  I  feed 
her  cow's  milk  (boiled)  diluted  with  oatmeal 
water,  and  sometimes  soup  from  which  the 
fat  has  been  removed.    Her  bowels  are  quite 


constipated.  On  several  ocasions,  recently,, 
just  after  her  bath,  she  was  taken  with  what 
appears  to  me  a  violent  cramp,  from  which 
she  rapidly  recovered,  but  remained  in  a 
weakened  state.  What  can  1  do  for  her?  Are 
all  these  symptons  connected?  J.  R. 

Chicago. 

We  cannot  help  you  as  much  as  we 
would  like.  Your  child  is  light  in 
weight  and  rather  slowT  in  teething,  and 
seems  to  present  the  signs  of  weak- 
ness and  imperfect  nutrition,  rather 
than  of  a  definite  disease.  This  and 
the  constipation  raise  the  question  if 
she  gets  enough  fat  in  her  milk.  Nor 
can  we  from  your  description  feel  sure 
whether  by  cramps  you  mean  a  colic 
or  a  convulsive  attack. 

Why  not  get  good  medical  advice 
for  her  near  home  ?  This  we  think 
would  be  the  best  advice  we  could  offer. 


Safety  Kail  for  Cribs. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  so  very  active  that  when  put  to 
bed  instead  of  lying  down  she  roams  about 
her  crib,  and  we  fear  she  may  at  some  time 
fall  out.  Could  you  kindly  inform  me  of  an 
establishment  where  I  can  purchase  some 
kind  of  a  rail  to  make  the  sides  of  Baby's 
brass  crib  higher?  I  think  I  have  heard  of 
an  attachment  of  this  kind  for  cribs. 

New  York  City.  H.  H. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  ready-made 
rails,  but  have  frequently  made  them 
(or  have  had  a  carpenter  do  so)  from 
light  strips  of  board.  Light  and 
strong  ones  which  are  not  unsightly 
can  be  made  from  pieces  of  bamboo 
well  lashed  together. 


The  Comparative  Advantage  of  a  Late  Eve- 
ning Feeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Our  baby,  a  girl  of  nearly  ten  months,  has 
been  fed  or  nursed  every  three  hours  from  5 
a.  m.  to  5  p.  m,  and  not  at  all  during  the 
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night,  during  which  she  used  to  wake  once, 
perhaps  sometimes  not  at  all. 

Having  recently  been  reading  in  "Nursery 
Problems,"  we  concluded  to  feed  her  every 
four  hours  from  5  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.,  making  the 
number  of  meals  the  same,  five.  Since  we 
have  adopted  this  new  plan,  she  wakes  every 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  night, wet  or  desir- 
ing to  relieve  herself. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  return  to  the 
former  plan  of  feeding  her  every  three  hours? 
Would  it  be  undesirable  for  her  to  go  from  5 
p.  m.  to  5  a.  m.  unfed  ?  W.  D. 

Virginia. 

Your  first  plau  was  the  better.  Our 
recommendation  of  a  late  evening  feed- 
ing is  not  because  it  is  always  necessary, 
but  because  most  children  are,  unless 
the  physician  has  taught  the  contrary, 
fed  several  times  in  the  night.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  child  of  ten  months 
should  not  sleep  all  night,  if  it  will. 

Remedies  For  Malarial  Fever. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  a  baby  nine  months  old  who  for 
almost  two  weeks  has  had  chills  every  other 
day.  I  had  one,  and  I  suppose  he  took  the  start 
from  me,  but  he  still  has  them.  I  have 
taken  an  abundance  of  quinine  and  have 
rubbed  him  with  it,  and  the  day  before  his 
last  one  I  had  the  doctor  inject  some  in  his 
arm  and  give  him  a  solution  of  quinine  three 
times,  but  it  did  not  keep  the  chill  off.  How- 
ever, I  will  try  giving  him  more  of  it  to-mor- 
row. I  hate  so  much  to  give  quinine;  the 
acid  put  in  to  dissolve  it  curdles  his 
milk,  and  it  is  such  a  fearful  dose  to  take. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  there  isn't  something 
more  simple  that  will  do  the  same  good.  I 
have  always  nursed  him,  and  he  has  always 
been  so  well.  Before  he  was  sick  he  weighed 
24  lbs.,  which  I  think  is  good  weight  for  a 
baby  of  that  age.  C.  H.  S. 

Aguas  Galientes,  Mexico. 

There  is  no  meaning  that  we  can 
understand  connected  with  the  ad- 
jective "  simple  "  as  popularly  applied 
to  remedies.  The  ancient  mean- 
ing   of    a    "simple"    remedy  was, 


as  nearly  as  may  be  expressed, 
an  herb  or  vegetable  remedy  supposed 
to  have  a  "  simple  "  or  specific  curative 
power  over  some  disease  or  upon  some 
organ.  The  bark  from  which  quinine 
is  gained  would  have  been  a  typical 
example.  But  (and  this  is  why  we 
emphasize  it)  practitioners  are  not  a 
little  bothered  by  importunities  for 
some  "  simple  "  remedy  to  do  this  or 
that,  the  meaning  being,  so  far  as  can 
be  guessed,  to  ask  for  a  remedy  which 
shall  be  very  potent  against  the  dis- 
ease or  unpleasant  symptoms,  but 
entirely  devoid  of  any  other  effect.  All 
of  which  is  as  wise  as  the  seeking  for 
a  gunpowder  which  shall  be  of  the 
greatest  power  in  propelling  the  ball 
and  which  shall  produce  no  recoil  of 
the  gun. 

As  applied  to  your  case  this  means 
that,  while  quinine  is  in  many  ways — 
to  some  more  than  to  others— a 
remedy  of  very  disagreeable  action, 
yet  it  and  the  kindred  alkaloids  asso- 
ciated with  it  in  Peruvian  bark  are, 
far  and  awray,  the  best  remedies  we 
have  against  malarial  fevers.  Yet  the 
bark  and  its  derivates  sometimes  fail, 
for  reasons  not  easy  to  understand. 
The  remedies  next  in  esteem  are 
arsenic,  Warburg's  tincture,  blue  gum, 
probabl}r  in  about  the  order  named. 
It  is  very  difficult  in  many  cases  to 
break  up  a  malarial  fever  while  the 
patient  remains  in  the  region  where 
the  disease  has  bean  acquired.  But 
patience  with  the  treatment,  will 
probably  effect  a  cure. 


Condensed  Replies- 
Mrs.  A.,  Helena,  Mont. — We  cannot 
give  space  to  your  letter,  but  shall 
briefly  answer  your  questions.  The 
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illness — Potts  disease  of  the  spine  — 
is  a  tubercular  disease  of  the  bone. 
When  really  cured  it  does  not  often 
recur,  but  reawakenings  of  the  trouble 
are  common  from  relaxation  of  vigil- 
ance. Treatment  usually  covers  many 
years.  The  return  of  the  spine  to  a 
really  normal  shape  is  so  rare  that 
such  cases  are  pretty  certain  to  be  re- 
ported, and  we  hear  of  very  few  and 
have  seen  still  fewer.  But  improve- 
ments of  appearance  by  the  develop- 
ment of  "  compensatory  curves  "  is 
usual.  The  increase  in  the  promi- 
nence of  the  curvature  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  usual, 
and  we  believe  to  a  large  degree  un- 
avoidable, because  of  the  extended 
invasion  of  bone  by  the  tubercular 
process  before  any  distortion  is  ob- 
served. The  principles  of  the  treat- 
ment seem  to  have  been  correct.  As 
to  details  of  their  application — 
methods,  supports,  etc.,— opinions 
differ  among  the  most  experienced. 
Our  own  preference,  based  on  a  good 
deal  of  experience,  is  for  that  brace 
or  support  which  will  hold  the 
particular  patient's  spine  as  nearly 
fixed  as  possible.  The  diseased  bone 
is  to  be  treated  by  complete  local 
rest,  as  is  a  broken  bone.  Naturally 
it  follows  that  there  is  no  best  and 
only  brace.  The  choice  of  the  best 
for  the  individual  case  lies  with  the 
attendant  surgeon.  The  lifting  of  the 
shoulders  is  pretty  certain  to  dimin- 
ish when  it  is  safe  to  stop  treat- 
ment. The  brace  should  never  be  left 
off  at  night  or  for  any  length  of  time, 
except  for  necessary  toilet,  until  the 
case  is  cured.  Sometimes  another 
"  night   brace"'  is  used,  but  this  in- 


volves a  good  deal  of  changing,  which 
is  not  desirable.  Massage  is  not 
desirable  to  the  body  during  treat- 
ment by  supports.  The  growth  of 
the  limbs  may  be  increased  by  it. 
The  diet  seems  adequate. 

Mrs.  C.j  Morganlown,  W.  Va. —  Your 
questions  regarding  your  child  are 
(briefly  summarized):  (1).  "Are  her 
kidneys  affected?"  (2).  "Would  you  con- 
sider her  fairly  well  for  teething  ?  " 

(1)  .  There  is  no  evidence  produced 
of  kidney  trouble,  nor  is  its  existence 
probable.  In  return  we  would  ask, 
Is  there  any  local,  (external)  irritation 
which  causes  the  frequent  passage  of 
urine  ?  Has  she  seat  worms  ?  Is  she 
warmly  enough  covered  at  night  ?  All 
these  points  must  be  looked  to. 

(2)  .  We  suppose  you  mean,  is  she 
as  well  as  a  teething  child  should  be 
when  teething  ?  We  know  that  some 
children  are  disturbed  in  various  ways 
at  the  time  of  teething,  but  we  think 
that  such  children  are  not  really  welL 
So  the  question  would  not  appeal 
to  us  as  put.  But  your  child  has 
eight  teeth  at  eleven  months,  showing 
that  she  is  forward  in  teething.  Fur- 
ther, she  is  not  likely  to  have  her 
molars  (the  next  teeth  due),  at  present. 
Therefore  it  is  probable,  for  these  ad- 
ditional reasons,  that  teething  has 
nothing  to  do  with  her  disturbances. 

We  should  hunt  for  the  cause  on  the 
directions  indicated.  Also  we  should 
inquire  if  the  breast  milk  at  eleven 
months  was  still  good  in  quality,  and 
further,  whether  she  was  not  too 
heavily  fed  toward  night  for  sweet 
sleep.  Along  some  one  of  these  lines 
we  think  you  will  hit  upon  a  cause. 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  POVERTY 


BY  SUSAN  H.  HINKLEY. 


Y  purpose  in  calling  at- 
tention to  the  blessings 
of  poverty  is  to  strengthen 
the  courage  of  those 
mothers  who  regret  their 
inability  to  give  to  their  children 
"  advantages."  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
deny  the  opportunities  incident  to 
wealth.  They  are  patent,  and  money, 
when  wisely  used,  is  a  blessing  it  is 
foolish  to  disavow.  Yet,  as  it  is  often 
the  case  that  those  who  are  most 
capable  of  so  using  it  are  without  it, 
let  us  consider  whether  poverty,  not 
dire  need,  but  commonplace  lack  of 
abundance,  is  as  great  a  detriment  as 
we  are  wont  to  deem  it. 

In  a  large  family  of  limited  means 
it  is  necessary  to  think  twice  before 
granting  expensive  pleasures  or  privi- 
leges. The  income  of  the  head  of 
such  a  family,  even  at  its  possible 
maximum,  may  never  be  sufficient  to 
give  every  advantage  to  all;  there- 
fore the  individuality  of  each  child  is 
considered  carefully  at  every  step  in 
his  education.  In  other  words,  he  is 
educated  as  nature  intended  he 
should  be,  and  not  after  a  parental 
pattern  for  which  he  furnishes  scant 
material. 

That  boy  who  is  evidently  of  the 
most  scholarly  bent  is  sent  to  college, 
and  in  part  because  he  possesses  these 
tastes,  but  often  because,  realizing 
his  privilege,  he  devotes  his  best 
energy  to  his  work.  At  every  turn- 
ing point  of  his  life,  we  behold  the 
manly  qualities  developing,  -together 
with   the  intellectual.      His  college 


education  has  proved  a  stepping-stone, 
not  to  fashionable  society — by  reason 
of  his  notoriety  in  athletics — but  to 
the  best  life,  through  his  appreciation 
of  his  early  advantages  and  conse- 
quent devotion  thereto.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  when  the  higher  education 
is  regarded  as  much  a  girl's  privilege 
as  a  boy's,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
boy  may  at  once  enter  upon  a  busi- 
ness career,  for  which  he  may  have 
shown  a  decided  adaptability,  while 
the  girl  may  be  sent  to  college.  In 
this  case  she,  being  of  the  proper 
stuff,  develops  into  a  sincerely  intel- 
lectual woman,  and  not  one  upon 
whose  sluggish  mental  powers  an 
education  has  been  superimposed. 

I  have  chosen  as  an  example  this 
final  step  in  education,  because  one 
more  readily  sees  here  the  result  on 
after  life.  But  throughout  early  edu- 
cation as  well,  a  careful  consideration 
of  expenditures  has  its  strengthening 
influence  on  the  character,  and  that 
self-denial  which  the  rich  must  teach 
by  precept  becomes,  through  neces- 
sity, a  powerful  factor  in  the  training 
of  the  young.  We,  of  mature  age,  are 
prone  to  value  what  we  attain,  to  a 
degree  commensurate  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  attainment.  It  is  natural 
that  this  should  be  so  with  children 
also.  Blessings  showered  upon  them 
prove  indeed  doubtful  ones,  being 
valued  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their 
abundance.  What  more  pitiable  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  than  the  only 
child,  pampered  by  an  adoring  family, 
whose  very  wishes  unborn  are  grati- 
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fied,  and  whose  varying  moods  regulate 
the  atmosphere  of  the  household! 
Even  the  street  Arab  has  more  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  life  in  his  countenance 
than  such  as  this. 

I  have  seen  in  a  little  family  I  know 
well  the  effect  on  the  moral  atmos- 
phere of  short  commons  of  cream  at 
breakfast.  Some  one  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  "very,  very  little,  so  that 
mamma  can  have  some."  As  cream  is 
not  a  daily  necessity  to  the  physical 
development  of  the  children,  mamma 
does  take  some,  and  realizes,  not  hard- 
heartedly,  that  the  deprivations  of 
necessity  are  a  moral  tonic  no  amount 
of  means  can  purchase;  for  there  are 
some  natures  to  whom  an  ounce  of 
experience  is  better  than  a  pound  of 
precept. 

I  visited  once  in  a  family  where  sev- 
eral of  the  older  children  served  the 
various  viands.  I  had  observed  the 
somewhat  meagre  helps  that  were 
proffered,  and,  being  possessed  of  an 
appetite,  I  had  been  supplied  a  second 
time  to  several  dishes,  when  the 
mother  said  laughingly  :  "  Children, 
really  charity  does  begin  at  home." 
Then  she  explained  to  me  that  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving  every 
night  all  that  was  left  from  their  own 
table  to  a  poor  woman  blessed  with  a 
large  family  and  the  usual  marital  en- 
cumbrance. 

The  children  had  become  so  inter- 
ested in  her  little  ones  that  they  re- 
garded everything  left  on  their  plates 
as  taken  from  the  very  mouths  of  these 


mites  of  humanity.  This  mother  was 
unable  to  contribute  much  to  chari- 
ties, for  her  own  means  were  so  lim- 
ited that  she  kept  no  servant  ;  yet,  be- 
ing obliged  to  practice  the  strictest 
economy  herself,  she  was  alert  to  the 
needs  of  others,  and  I  never  have  seen 
children  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  true  unselfishness  as  were 
hers.  It  was  not  in  her  power  to  en- 
dow a  charitable  institution  by  the 
signing  of  a  check,  yet  she  was  doing 
more.  She  was  bringing  up  six  chil- 
dren, each  with  the  will  to  sign  six 
such  checks  if  fortune  ever  blessed 
them. 

As  physical  exercise  is  necessary  for 
bodily  development,  the  exercise  of 
moral  strength  is  necessary  for  the 
unfolding  of  the  best  that  is  in  human- 
ity. I  say  "  unfolding,"  for  there  is 
no  strength  inherent  in  poverty,  but 
rather  is  strength  a  resultant  of  it. 
Only  from  the  blatant  socialist  of 
ignorant  type  ought  we  to  expect  the 
former  theory.  There  is,  nevertheless, 
among  some  excellent  persons  an  idea 
that  character  is  the  natural  accom- 
paniment of  poverty.  In  other  words, 
there  may  be  a  self-conscious  worthi- 
ness which  exasperates  the  rich,  even 
sometimes  to  the  point  of  indifference. 

But  my  intention  has  been  to  depict 
only  the  opportunity  necessity  offers 
(for  we  all  know  the  other  side  of  the 
picture),  and  in  so  doing  I  may  liken  it 
to  a  gymnasium  wherein  the  weak  re- 
fuse to  enter,  but  the  sturdy  become 
strong. 
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THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


Additional  Remarks 
on  "  the  Super- 
stition of  Taking 
Cold." 


— Since  writing  my 
article  on  "  The 
Superstition  o  f 
Taking  Cold,"  in 
the  April,  1895, 
number  of  your  esteemed  periodical, 
I  have  felt  rather  disappointed  to  rind 
that  all  succeeding  essays  on  the  sub- 
ject have  emphasized  insufficient  pro- 
tection of  the  skin  as  the  essential  in 
the  contraction  of  the  diseases  in 
question.  I  consider  such  articles  de- 
cidedly harmful,  because  they  deflect 
attention  from  the  true  causes  of 
"  colds."  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  antagonizing  the  wearing  of 
clothes,  or  even  of  warm  clothes. 
Nor  would  I  hesitate  to  question  the 
sobriety,  or  even  the  sanity  of  an 
Esquimau,  if  he  went  promenading 
on  his  native  soil  in  a  linen  duster  or 
a  tennis  suit. 

The  methods  of  clothing  children 
have  been  so  endlessly  reiterated  that 
they  have  become  a  platitude.  If 
nature  had  not  unfortunately  debarred 
me  from  the  possibility  of  ever  be- 
coming a  mother,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  resent  the  implication  of  ignorance 
in  the  endless  number  of  articles  ad- 
dressed to  mothers  who,  unless  feeble- 
minded, should  certainly  be  given 
credit  for  knowing  how  to  dress  and 
wash  their  children. 

It  is  pitiful  to  observe  the  mental 
obliquity  of  persistently  false  interpre- 
tations of  the  origin  of  so-called 
colds.  I  see  babies  constantly,  of 
good  families,  well  bundled,  to  be 
sure,  but  being  wheeled  about  in  the 
dustiest  weather.     Even  if  we  had  no 


positive  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
dangers  of  dust  inhalation  to  the  res- 
piratory organs,  the  slightest  reflec- 
tion should  convince  us  that  the 
germ-laden  particles  floating  about 
must,  when  inhaled,  irritate  and  in- 
flame throat  and  chest.  In  the  article 
quoted  above,  I  gave  what  seemed  to 
me  most  incontrovertible  scientific- 
proof  of  the  merely  secondary  or 
auxiliary  role  of  temperature  and 
meteorologic  influences.  Let  me  ask 
intelligent  mothers  whether  they 
really  succeed  in  protecting  their 
children  against  sore  throat,  diph- 
theria, bronchitis,  pneumonia,  tuber- 
culosis, kidney  inflammation,  etc.,  etc., 
by  sole  attention  to  clothing  and 
diet.  Some  mothers,  of  course,  will 
proudly  answer  "Yes."  They  are  for- 
tunate. Of  others,  however,  I  can  see 
the  despairing  face,  for  they  will  be 
willing  converts  to  the  constantly 
stronger  conviction  that  the  diseases 
named  above — and  others — will  remain 
almost  unavoidable,  so  long  as  the 
superstition  of  cold-catching  persists 
to  the  detriment  of  the  conviction  of 
the  crying  necessity  of  pure,  dust  and 
germ-free,  air. 

We  shall  never  succeed  in  obtaining 
this  in  our  cities  until  the  public 
consciousness  is  as  thoroughly  imbued 
with  these  truths  as  it  is  with  the 
rapidly  spreading  knowledge  of  the 
infectiousness  of  tuberculosis. — Edwin 
J.  Kuh,  M.  D.,  Chicago. 

[It  is  again  the  old  story  of  the  two 
sides  to  the  shield.  It  "  goes  without 
sa,ying"  that  a  disease  which  depends 
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for  its  existence  upon  a  special  organ- 
ism or  definite  contagium  cannot  exist 
without  that  special  poison  being  in 
some  way  introduced  into  the  system. 
Ajid  in  that  sense  we  cannot  be  too 
clear  in  our  statements  concerning 
these  diseases,  but  that  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  question.  Because  cer- 
tain diseases,  erroneously  attributed 
to  "taking  cold,"  do  not  depend  upon 
shilling,  it  would  be  foolish  to  say  that 
chilling  had  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
and  still  more  so  to  say  that  no  dis- 
eases came  from  this  cause. 

We  doubt,  for  instance,  if  any  intel- 
ligent practitioner  has  in  the  last  fifty 
years  attributed  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis to  a  "cold"  alone.  The  fact  of 
underlying  cause  or  personal  peculi- 
arity has  long  been  recognized.  But 
the  recognition  of  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis  only  emphasizes  the  fact 
of  varying  tolerance  of  its  presence  or 
immunity  from  its  attacks.  Some  in- 
dividuals or  families  are  as  prone  to 
become  tubercularized  as  a  guinea  pig, 
and  some  are  as  resistant  as  a  cat  or 
dog.  Between  these  extremes  are 
many  who  resist  well  enough  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  not  under 
others.  And  it  is  just  here  that  ex- 
posures do  their  harm  by  breaking 
down  the  resisting  power  of  in- 
dividuals. 

So  of  diphtheria.  No  one  supposes 
that  "  taking  cold "  causes  this  dis- 
ease, but  it  may  favor  its  develop- 
ment. What  physician  who  makes 
uses  of  "  cultures "  in  his  practice 
does  not  know  that  the  poison  may  be 
present  in  the  throat  while  the  patient 
presents  no  evidence  of  illness  locally 
or  generally?  And  yet  who  doubts 
that   general  hygienic  surroundings 


help  to  keep  up  this  immunity, 
whether  natural  or  acquired  ? 

This  is  not  a  point  of  difference  be- 
tween general  and  special  practition- 
ers ;  some  of  the  most  experienced 
specialists  in  throat  diseases  whom  we 
know  are  very  emphatic  as  to  the 
harm  of  (i  taking  cold  " — meaning  the 
chilling  of  perspiring  surfaces,  ex- 
posure to  varying  temperatures,  etc. — 
nor  between  clinicists  and  laboratory 
physicians;  it  is  simply  the  difference 
between  seeing  the  question  from  one 
side  or  from  several. 

If  one  were  to  consider  the  diseases 
which  are  not  due  to  micro-organisms, 
but  (so  far  as  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  extends  and  in  the  way  it 
points)  to  metabolic  changes  inducing 
auto-infections,  the  injurious  effects  of 
"  taking  •  cold  "  would  be  still  more 
evident. 

As  far  as  the  readers  of  Babyhood 
are  concerned,  the  road  seems  more 
open  to  them  to  keep  up,  by  good 
hygiene,  the  physical  status  of  their 
children  to  a  resisting  point,  rather 
than  to  worry  overmuch  about  sources 
of  infection  which  they  cannot  see 
and  could  not  avoid  if  they  did  see.  It 
is  wiser,  we  think,  to  treat  the  body 
us  we  would  the  mind — never  inten- 
tionally or  knowingly  expose  it  to 
corrupting  influence,  but  at  any  rate 
to  give  it  such  a  wholesome  develop- 
ment that  such  influence  may  have 
the  least  chance  of  doing  harm. — 
Editor  o/1  Babyhood.] 


Another  Baby's 
Passion. 


— A  baby's  passion 
for  bottles,  de- 
scribed in  the  No- 
vember number  of  "Babyhood,"  was 
especially  interesting  to  the  circle  that 
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bows  down  to  our  baby.  He  exhibits 
a  similar  mad  devotion,  only  his  in- 
fatuation takes  the  direction  of  wheels 
instead  of  bottles.  He  has,  as  perhaps 
most  babies  have,  a  decided  interest 
in  bottles,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nursing  bottle,  which  he  abhors  and 
despises.  He  is  sometimes  induced  to 
drink  milk  for  the  satisfaction  of 
drinking  from  a  large  milk  bottle 
when  he  has  refused  it  from  a  glass. 
It  is,  however,  but  an  ordinary  friend- 
liness that  he  feels  toward  bottles. 
For  wheels,  for  anything  which  he  can 
fancy  has  the  form  or  motion  of  a 
wTheel,  his  feeling  is  hardly  short  of 
adoration.  No  ordinary  fall  and  no 
disappointment  affects  him  beyond 
the  power  of  a  wheel  to  pacify. 

He  is  now  just  eighteen  month  old, 
and  his  passion  for  wheels  has  been 
remarkable  and  constant  from  the  time 
it  was  first  observed,  when  he  was  four 
months  old.  At  that  time  a  paper  wind 
wheel  delighted  him,  not,  as  we  soon 
learned,  because  of  its  bright  colors, 
but  on  account  of  the  circular 
motion.  Any  form  of  motion  inter- 
ests him,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  movement  of  a  pump  handle  is 
much  less  to  him  than  a  circular  move- 
ment. His  love  for  a  large  spinning- 
top  has  grown  steadily.  He  has  named 
it  "  Jim,"  from  the  fancied  resemblance 
of  its  face  to  that  of  a  favorite  waiter 
at  a  summer  hotel,  and  insists  on 
sharing  his  milk  with  it  At  six 
months  he  would  hold  out  his  hands 
for  the  egg-beater  and  flour-sifter,  aL 
though  it  ended  in  grief,  because  he 
could  not  operate  them. 

At  seven  months  he  was  the  talk  of 
the  neighborhood  for  his  ability  to 
spin  a  tin  pie-pan  or  the  lid  of  a  stew- 


pan  or  the  like.  This  accomplish]) iei it 
he  acquired  almost  iustantly.  Observ- 
ing his  father  spin  them,  his  little 
hands  made  the  same  movement,  and 
when  the  lid  was  put  in  his  hand  his 
success  was  surprising.  The  only 
difficulty  was  in  teaching  him  to  let  go 
when  he  had  given  the  twist.  Before 
he  was  eight  months  old  he  could  say 
"feel"  (wheel)  and  "wound"  (round), 
though  he  could  speak  but  three  other 
words.  To  amuse  him  when  in  his 
carriage,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take 
him  near  a  windmill,  of  which  there 
are  many  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
never  tires  of  them  and  often  has  re- 
mained ten  minutes  gazing  in  rapt 
admiration  at  a  "  feel."  Naturally  the 
bicycle  was  an  early  and  has  been  a 
constant  object  of  devotion,  and  to 
turn  the  pedals  has  always  been  vastly 
more  absorbing  than  to  ring  the  bell. 
He  has  a  mechanical  toy  bicycle,  of 
which  he  never  tires  as  long  as  any- 
body has  the  patience  to  wind  it,  and 
after  everybody  is  exhausted,  he  holds 
it  and  turns  the  wheels  himself.  He 
made  an  early  effort  to  master  the 
name,  and  at  thirteen  months  he  was 
able  to  speak  of  it  as  the  "  biditickle." 
He  first  saw  me  use  a  sewing  machine 
when  he  was  nine  months  old,  and  the 
excitement  of  the  event  almost  made 
him  ill.  He  repeated  "feel,  feel" 
again  and  again,  and  the  struggle  he 
had  to  keep  his  hands  off  was  so  piti- 
ful that  I  slipped  off  the  strap,  taught 
him  how  to  manage  it  safely,  and  let 
him  turn  it.  He  never  wearied  of  it, 
but  has  amused  himself  with  the 
machine  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  Natur- 
ally he  began  early  to  turn  the  brass 
knobs  on  the  beds  and  fenders,  and 
was  happy  to  be  put  in  his  high  chair 
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by  the  open  door  and  allowed  to  turn 
the  door  knob.  It  is  a  common  thing 
to  turn  up  a  chair  or  raise  a  bed  so 
that  he  can  turn  the  castors. 

Most  surprising  has  been  his  in- 
genuity in  discovering  the  likeness  of 
a  wheel  in  other  things.  He  has 
shouted  "feel,  feel,  feel,"  instantly  on 
seeing  something  wThich  it  required 
more  than  a  glance  from  more  mature 
eyes  to  find  has  anything  like  a  wheel 
about  it.  The  brake  of  a  street  car, 
on  being  spun  round  as  the  driver 
"let  it  off,"  caused  him  to  cry  "feel," 
and  to  succumb  to  its  fascinations  in 
a  way  to  make  a  father  groan.  It  was 
a  serious  thing,  for  a  long  time,  to 
take  him  on  a  car  because  he  pleaded 
so  for  the  "bake."  His  desire  was 
so  keen  and  his  delight  so  intense 
that  it  became  the  rule  for  his  father 
to  hold  him  for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
rear  platform,  where  he  could  put  his 
hand  on  the  "  bake  "  and  make  it  go 
"  wound." 

Among  his  favorite  playthings 
is  an  umbrella  with  a  bent  handle. 
This  does  duty  as  a  brake.  He 
requires  that  his  father  shall,  as 
soon  as  he  reaches  home,  hold  the 
umbrella  so  that  the  handle  can  be 
turned  as  a  brake.  About  the  only 
thing  in  the  hands  of  strangers  that 
he  has  ever  asked  for  was  an  umbrella. 
Yesterday,  however,  he  invented  a 
new  brake,  which  we  hope  will  sup- 
plant the  umbrella  in  his  affections. 
"  Jim,"  his  top,  has  a  number  of  holes 
around  the  middle.  Into  one  of  these 
he  stuck  an  easel-peg,  and  as  the  top 
turns  easily  in  his  hand  it  is  one  of 
the  best  brakes  he  has  had.  He 
learned  very  early  that  wheels  could 
be  made  of  his  father's  cuffs  and  of 


my  spools,  which  are  always  tangled 
now.  With  his  table  knife,  his 
whistle,  a  spoon,  sticks  and  the  like 
he  makes  what  he  calls  a  "  feel "  by 
spming  them.  After  the  Fourth  of 
July  he  decided  that  by  whirling  a 
lighted  match  he  could  make  a  bril- 
liant wheel.  Even  poor  Hover's  tail  is 
not  exempt  from  being  turned  to 
minister  to  the  passion. 

When  he  sees  me  drawing,  he  wants 
pencil  and  paper,  and  invariably  tries 
to  make  wheels.  After  much  practice 
he  can  make  a  free-hand  circle  that 
would  not  shame  a  more  experienced 
draughtsman.  While  visiting  on  a 
farm  last  summer  his  chief  pleasure 
was  the  grindstone.  That,  more  even 
than  the  cows,  horses,  pigs  and 
chickens,  kept  him  in  a  state  of  endless 
excitement,  Coming  home  on  the 
boat,  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in 
the  engine  room.  He  cares  for  a 
passenger  elevator  chiefly  because  of 
the  pulley  wheel  below. 

His  latest  accomplishment  is  to 
make  a  wheel  of  himself  and  turn 
round  and  round,  with  his  arms  out- 
stretched, until  he  is  dizzy,  saying, 
"feel,  feel,  feel."— if.  T.  K. 


— Baby  Rae  had 
Remarkable    Exercise     .  , 

always  been  very 

of  Will  Power  in  a 

nervous,  so  ner- 
Boy  of  Three  , , 

vous  that  on  sev- 
eral occasions, 
while  he  was  getting  his  teeth,  he 
frightened  his  parents  by  going  into 
convulsions,  and  frequently  when 
crying  lost  his  breath  so  far  as  to  lose 
consciousness  altogether  ;  conse- 
quently we  were  obliged  to  humor 
him  more  or  less  to  prevent  his  crying. 
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At  a  very  early  age  he  found  his 
thumb,  and  until  the  day  of  which  I 
write  his  chief  comfort  lay  in  sucking 
that  unoffending  member.  He  could 
not  go  to  sleep  at  night  without  hav- 
ing his  thumb  in  his  mouth.  As  he 
grew  older  we  tried  to  break  him  of 
the  habit,  but  it  made  him  so  very  un- 
happy that  we  could  not  bear  to  in- 
sist. By  the  age  of  three  Bae  had 
lost  all  signs  of  spasms.  He  had  al- 
ways been  "mother's  darling,"  al- 
though he  was  my  tifth  boy.  At  the 
time  I  write  the  arrival  of  a  wee  sister 
had  awakened  some  sense  of  jeal- 
ousy, and  also  I  suppose  made  him 
feel  an  increase  of  dignity,  as  he  was 
no  longer  the  baby  of  the  family. 

One  morning  the  "  Big  Carpenter  " 
was  in  the  nursery  repairing  the  hinge 
of  a  shutter.  Bae  stood  with  a  hand- 
kerchief carefully  wrapped  around  his 
second  finger,  sucking  his  thumb 
as  usual,  and  looking  with  wistful 
eyes  at  the  tempting  display  of  ham- 
mer, awl  and  screw  driver  that  lay  on 
a  cloth  near  the  window.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  thumb  was  taken  from  his 
mouth,  and  the  baby  boy  said  very 
distinctly,  as  he  always  spoke  :  "  I 
want  to  be  a  carpenter,"  and  instantly 
the  thumb  was  replaced  in  its  accus- 
tomed receptacle.  "  Carpenters  don't 
suck  their  thumbs,"  remarked  the  big 
man.  For  a  moment  Bae  looked  at 
him,  then  he  slowly  put  his  two  little 
hands  behind  his  back  and  held  them 
tight. 

His  grandmother  noticed  the  action, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  occasion, 
promised  to  give  Bae  a  tool  chest  all 
his  own,  if  he  would  never  suck  his 
thumb  again.  The  child  was  very 
quiet  and  thoughtful  all  day.  Oc- 


casionally he  would  jerk  his  thumb 
out  of  his  mouth  and  hold  his  right 
hand  tight  with  his  left,  as  if  deter- 
mined not  to  forget  again  that  he  was 
to  be  a  carpenter.  At  bed  time  he 
carefully  put  his  hands  under  his  pil- 
low. He  was  very  restless  ;  he  could 
not  get  to  sleep  ;  he  was  fretful,  too, 
and  his  nurse  sat  near  his  crib  sing- 
ing to  him.  Presently  a  little  hand 
came  between  the  bars  and  a  baby 
voice  said  :  "  You  hold  it,  Eliza,  I 
can't  yemember."  It  was  midnight 
before  he  went  to  sleep  that  night  and 
the  next,  and  the  next,  but  he  never 
put  his  thumb  into  his  mouth 
again.  He  earned  his  little  chest  of 
tools  if  ever  a  reward  was  won,  and  a 
happier  little  boy  was  never  seen. 

Bae  is  eight  years  old  now,  a  fine 
manly  boy,  always  most  thoughtful 
of  others.  He  is  full  of  life  and 
spirits.  His  nervousness  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  He  often  shows 
the  same  earnestness  of  purpose  that 
he  displayed  so  young.  AVe  feel 
strongly  the  responsibility  of  lead- 
ing this  remarkable  will  in  the  right 
direction. — A.  C.  JR. 


— In  the  January 
How  a  Model  Nurse  number   of  BABY- 
Was  Secured  HOOD  the  question 

was  discussed  as  to  the  want  of  pro- 
perly trained  nurses  for  infants  and 
children.  Everyone  who  has  the  wel- 
fare of  some  little  child  or  children 
of  her  own  at  heart  cannot  help  but 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  this  question, 
and  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  Babyhood  to  the  classes  for  training 
girls  for  the  care  of  infants  at  the 
Babies'  Hospital,  No.  659  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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I  cannot  give  any  particulars  about 
the  institution,  except  in  a  general 
way.  I  know  that  it  will  be  outside 
the  reach  of  many  to  pay  $20  a 
month,  which  is  the  sum  fixed  upon 
as  the  wages  of  nurses  from  this  in- 
stitution, yet  I  trust  that  there  may 
be  some  who  will  derive  as  much  com- 
fort and  satisfaction  from  such  a  nurse 
as  mine  is  to  me.  The  first  I  heard 
of  the  institution  was  through  the 
New  York  Sunday  Herald,  which  so 
interested  me  that  I  immediately  went 
personally  to  the  school  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  secure  an  excellent 
girl. 

A  short  summary  of  the  school's 
work  would  be  about  as  follows  :  Each 
class  is  kept  six  months  and  the  mem- 
bers are  perfectly  drilled  in  the  fol- 
lowing duties  under  supervision  of 
doctors  and  trained  nurses. 

First. — Infant  Feeding.  The  care  of 
milk,  milk  sterilization,  the  care  of 
bottles,  preparation  of  commonly  em- 
ployed infant  foods,  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  infant  feeding,  with  rules  as  to 
quality  and  frequency. 

Second. — Bathing.  Daily  bath,  the 
use  of  hot,  cold  and  mustard  baths. 

Third. — Hygiene  of  the  Skin.  Care 
of  the  mouth,  eyes  and  ears. 

Fourth. — Nursery  Hygiene.  Venti- 
lation, temperature,  cleanliness,  care 
of  napkins,  etc. 

Fifth. — Training  of  children  in  proper 
bodily  habits. 

Sixth. —  Use  of  the  clinical  thermom- 
eter. The  making  of  poultices  and 
oilskin  jackets,  the  giving  of  enemata. 

Seventh. — Simple  means  of  treatment 
in  nursery  emergencies. 

Eight. — Kindergarten  Methods. 

Ninth. — Plain  sewing. 


The  girls  wear  a  blue  gingham 
dress,  with  white  aprons,  caps  and  col- 
lars and  cuffs  ;  and  they  are  all  clean, 
neat,  orderly  and  respectful  girls,  far 
above  the  average  so-called  "Nurse- 
maid." 

So  much  as  to  the  general  class, 
and  now  I  would  like  to  add  one  word 
of  my  own  experience.  My  nurse  is  a 
cheerful,  willing  Irish  girl  of  22,  and 
by  her  intelligence  •  and  training  she 
accomplishes  twice  as  much  as  an  or- 
dinary servant.  She  has  taken  entire 
charge  of  the  baby,  attending  to  his 
food  (sterilized  milk)  herself;  taking- 
care  of  him  at  night,  washing  all  his 
clothes,  cleaning  and  dusting  four 
rooms,  doing  all  the  mending  for  the 
week,  making  new  garments  for  Baby 
under  my  direction,  and  wheeling  him 
out  an  hour  every  day,  besides  which 
she  takes  care  of  my  wardrobe,  and  is 
always  delighted  to  be  of  personal  as- 
sistance, such  as  brushing  my  hair,  or 
buttoning  my  boots.  The  influence 
at  the  school  must  be  a  wonderful  one, 
for  I  have  never  met  with  such  unfail- 
ing cheerfulness,  capacity  for  work 
and  respect  as  in  this  girl,  and  I  would 
far  rather  economize  by  employing  the 
cheapest  of  stupid  cooks  and  training 
them  myself,  than  to  give  up  the  great 
help  this  girl  is  in  the  house,  and  the 
absolute  assurance  that  I  have  that 
Baby  is  always  well  taken  re  of  by 
an  experienced  young  girl  who  loves 
him.  It  is  very  hard  to  find  experi- 
ence and  youth  and  kindliness  com- 
bined (I  do  not  approve  of  elderly 
persons  taking  charge  of  children). 
The  best  good-will  may  be  frustrated 
by  ignorance,  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  spoiled  by  a  sullen  face  or 
quick  tongue  ;  but  among  these  girls 
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the  happy  combination  is  to  be  found, 
for  they  are  trained  by  good  and 
clever  women,  and  the  force  of  exam- 
ple is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world. 

I  hope  many  another  baby  will 
benefit  by  such  a  nurse,  and  then  love 
her  as  my  boy  loves  his  Sarah. — A.  S., 
South  Orange,  N.  J. 


Some  Advantages  of 
Having  No  Servant 
in  the  Family. 


— When  one  has 
the  best  servant, 
she  is  usually  neat 
and  clean,  and 
prompt  and  faithful  in  all  that 
pertains  to  her  work.  I  have 
heard  mistresses  of  such  maids 
say:  "I  can't  tell  half  the  time 
whether  my  servant  manages  me  or  I 
her;"  or,  "  she  runs  the  house  and  is 
dreadfully  extravagant,  but  I  dare  not 
say  one  word  or  I  shall  be  without 
help;"  or,  "she  is  an  excellent  cook 
and  keeps  herself  and  the  kitchen 
clean,  but  is  a  terror  to  our  children." 

Then  comes,  also,  the  question  of 
the  nursery  maid.  Should  she  be  an 
elderly  and  experienced  woman,  she 
might  wish  to  control  the  children 
entirely;  perhaps  her  methods  might 
be  wiser  and  her  ways  better  than  the 
mother's;  if  so,  and  she  has  the  moth- 
erly heart,  fortunate  will  it  be  for  the 
little  ones,  and  what  an  easy  time  for 
the  happy  young  mother!  However 
experience,  more  often,  proves  the 
latest  acquisition  .  an  inferior  nursery 
maid,  one  who  makes  the  small  boy 
afraid  to  look  down  into  the  cellar, 
and  who  scares  little  girls  into  obedi- 
ence by  telling  them  that  the  doctor 
will  come,  or  relating  some  harmful 
story. 

Many  mothers  think  that  they  have 
not  the  time  to  read  the  great  edu- 


cators who  teach  us  "  to  live  with  our 
children,"  and  they  recall,  perhaps, 
some  of  the  errors  committed  by  their 
own  parents  in  living  with  them ;  instead 
of  being  real  mothers  themselves,  will- 
ing to  forego  the  pleasure  of  society, 
and  feel  the  genuineness  of  being 
creators  of  more  than  physical  nature. 

The  servant  question  is  one  of  the 
greatest  bugbears  in  the  woman's 
world.  Should  we  give  our  friends 
our  small  attempts  to  extinguish  this 
great  trial,  it  would  be  more  helpful 
than  to  relate  so  many  useless  experi- 
ences one  has  with  the  domestic. 

Let  us  have  in  mind  a  family  of 
five — father,  mother,  two  babies  and 
grandma,  living  ten  miles  out  of  one 
of  our  large  cities.  Everything  about 
the  house  has  been  arranged  for  com- 
fort and  convenience.  The  youngest 
baby  usually  wakens  very  early;  the 
mother  slips  quietly  downstairs  with 
her  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  Various  small 
household  duties  are  performed ;  Baby 
gets  her  bath;  and  breakfast,  the  main 
meal  of  the  day,  is  prepared.  The 
best  of  home-made  and  graham  bread 
and  pastry  of  all  kinds  is  bought. 

Picture  to  yourself,  after  break- 
fast, on  a  summer  morning,  grandma 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees  with 
some  light  sewing  or  preparing 
fruit  or  some  vegetable  for  dinner; 
around  her  frolic  the  children,  per- 
haps the  mischievous  boy  stopping  in 
his  play  to  help  "  open  the  peas."  In 
the  house  the  mother  is  hastening  in 
her  morning  work,  anxious  to  join  the 
happy  group;  however,  this  morning 
she  will  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
because  the  washing  has  been  returned, 
and  she  must  count  the  pieces  and 
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put  thein  to  air.  After  this  comes 
Baby's  nap,  and  as  it  is  a  very  warm 
day  and  Baby's  teeth  are  making  her 
much  trouble,  mamma  needs  to  sit  near 
in  order  to  have  the  nap  continued. 
This  gives  mamma  a  fine  opportunitv 
for  reading,  since  grandma  is  relating 
an  interesting  story  to  the  jolly  boy. 
Then  comes  his  bath  and  daily  nap, 
mamma  going  to  sleep  with  him. 
Grandma  prepares  the  noon  meal,  Baby 
keeping  her  company.  After  dinner 
grandma  has  her  nap,  mamma  "does up 
the  work,"  the  oldest  boy  washes  his 
toys,  sister  lending  a  willing  hand. 
Then  mamma  sits  down  with  her  sew- 
ing, and  in  numerous  ways  endeavors 
to  make  the  play  instructive  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  only 
the  more  pleasurable.  Were  a 
servant  present,  even  should  she 
not  object  to  the  little  ones  running 
in  and  out  of  the  kitchen  and  "  mus- 
sing," yet  that  near  relation  between 
the  mother  and  her  children  would  be 
weakened.  Besides,  there  are  hundreds 
of  instances  where  the  children  hear 
bad  language,  wrong  ideas  are  in- 
stilled, restless,  discontented  and 
often  rebellious  dispositions  are  fos- 
tered. Children,  by  nature,  have 
enough  that  needs  to  be  wisely  con- 
trolled without  allowing  them  the 
opportunity  to  add  what  will  only 
bring  to  them  evil.  How  much  more 
naturally  will  the  companions  of  our 
children  join  in  their  sport  when  the 
servant  is  not  there  to  divert  their  at- 
tention, perhaps  making  observations 
on  the  children's  clothing  or  the  par- 
ents' management. 

The  cooler  part  of  the  day  is  spent 
in  the  open  air  ;  it  may  be  that  an 
errand  to  the  store  takes  all  out  for  a 


walk,  or  a  call  on  a  friend  is  made. 
It  may  be  asked,  who  is  chasing  the 
moth  and  canning  the  fruit?  The 
winter  garments  could  be  cleaned  and 
put  away,  one  by  one,  when  the  wearer 
lays  them  aside.  If  one  must  buy  the 
fruit,  it  does  not  pay  to  "put  it  up," 
everything  considered,  any  more  than 
it  would  be  economical  to  make 
one's  own  candles  and  soap  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Last  fall  a  friend  put  up 
several  bushels  of  tomatoes  costing  her 
only  three  cents  a  quart  when  done; 
but  she  had  forgotten  to  count  the 
cost  of  the  cans,  the  fuel  used  and  the 
help  employed.  What  I  remember 
more  especially  was  that  her  children 
were  pushed  aside  because  the  servant 
wouldn't  be  bothered,  and  mamma 
thought  that  she  must  assist  in  pre- 
serving the  fruit. 

How  fortunate  for  the  sweet  girl  and 
bright  boy,  whose  mother  has  dis- 
covered —ere  it  is  too  late — that  her 
time  is  too  precious  to  be  spent  in 
running  after  every  apple  which  falls, 
and  drying  it  before  it  rots  ;  who  sees 
the  folly  of  sewing  all  day  at  fifty 
cents,  to  purchase  plants  with  the 
earnings  ;  and  who  also  realizes  that 
she  has  not  the  right  to  do  her  own 
washing,  and  the  next  day  have  her 
physician  receive  what  she  saved. 

But,  says  a  tired  mother,  we  cannot 
buy  good  bread.  If  not,  perhaps  she 
could  better  and  most  easily  make  the 
bread  and  save  time  and  strength  by 
making  plainer  garments  for  her  chil- 
dren. A  neighbor  told  me  how  many 
more  loaves  of  bread  could  be  made 
out  of  a  barrel  of  flour  than  one  could 
buy.  He  failed  to  count  the  cost  of 
the  fuel  used,  the  cook's  waste  or  the 
number  of  days  that  his  wife  spent  in 
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searching  for  and  teaching  new  help. 
When  there  is  no  dear  grandma  nor 
other  kind  relative  to  assist  in  the 
care  of  the  children,  the  mother  can 
hire  sewing  done  or  buy  garments, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  hire  a 
woman  a  couple  of  hours  daily  to  do 
housework,  while  the  children  are 
with  mamma. 

Some  fond  husband  does  not  want 
his  wife  "servant  to  a  cradle,'  but 
wants  her  society  himself.  Well,  he 
certainly  has  it  during  meal  time  and 


may  have  her  all  the  evening,  for  her 
children  will  be  snug  in  bed  by  seven 
o'clock,  and  she  has  cleared  the  table 
while  he  had  a  romp  or  quiet  story 
with  the  children  immediately  after 
the  evening  meal. 

To  be  sure  the  neat  housekeeper 
objects  to  leaving  the  dishes  until  a 
more  convenient  time.  But  who  agrees 
with  her  when  one  realizes  that  a 
wife's  and  mother's  sphere  is  higher 
than  the  mere  housekeeper's? — Alma 
Hem  pel  Lewi*. 
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FOR 


Infants  and  Invalids  I 

is  now  favorably  known  throughout  the  civilized  world  and  is  for  jj 
sale  everywhere.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  A. 
food  for 

Hand-fed  Infants, 

and  is  a  perfect  nutriment  for  growing  children,  convalescents,  4 
consumptives,  dyspeptics,  and  the  aged.    Melliji  s  Food  is  not  £ 
medicine ;  it  is  Food,  and  is  so  easily  digested  that  its  nourish- 
ing  effect  is  immediately  felt. 

j£  A  seventy-two  page  book,  bound  in  cloth,  giving  full  instructions  for  using 

Mellin's  Food,  together  with  a  sample  for  trial,  will  be  sent  FREE. 
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Photographs  of 
"Babyhood  Chil- 
dren." 


— I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on 
the  pretty  pictures 
you  print  on  your 
cover  page.  They  are  not  the  least 
interesting  features  of  Babyhood  to 
me,  especially  those  taken  from  life, 
which  are  evidently  sent  you  by  sub- 
scribers. 

Do  you  want  me  to  send  you  a 
photograph  of  my  baby  boy  of  six 
months  ?  Everybody  thinks  it  is  per- 
fectly lovely.  He  is  a  Babyhood  boy, 
as  are  his  two  brothers. — P.  B.  S.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wist. 


[We  shall  be  pleased  to  see  the  pict- 
ure, but  wish  to  say,  in  answer  to  this 
and  many  similar  communications, that, 
in  addition  to  a  pleasing  subject,  a  good 
clear  photograph  and  a  somewhat 
striking  expression  or  attitude  are 
desiderata  for  our  purposes.  We  re- 
ceive a  great  many  photographs  of 
children  which,  however  pretty  in 
themselves,  are  not  well  adapted  for 
reproduction  on  our  cover  page. 
Still,  we  are  always  glad  to  see 
photographs  of  Babyhood  children, 
and  return  promptly  those  not  avail- 
able.— Editor  of  Babyhood.] 


What  do  You  Feed  the  Baby  ? 

NOTHING  IS  SO  IMPORTANT  AS  THE  RIGHT  FOOD. 

Carnrick's  Soluble  Food 

Is  a  Perfect  Food  for  Infants  and  Invalids. 

Thousands  of  children  have  been  raised  on  this  Food  when  mother's 
milk,  cow's  milk  and  the  various  other  14  Infant  Foods  "  have  failed. 

Being  a  perfect  Food  in  itself,  the  only  preparation  needed  is  the 
addition  of  water. 

"  OUR  BABY'S  FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS,"  by  Marion  Harland, 
on  the  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants,  and  a  large  sample  of  Carnrick's  Soluble- 
Food,  sent  Free  to  mothers  who  mention  Babyhood. 

REED  &  CARNRICK, 


124  &  126  SOUTH  FIFTH  AVENUE, 


NEW  YORK, 
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SOME  PRACTICAL  HINTS  CONCERNING 
DIPHTHERIA. 

BY  WM.   E.    LEONARD,  Iff.  D., 

Prof.  Materia  Medica  University  of  Minnesota,  Medical  Inspector  Minneapolis 
Health  Department,  1887-95. 


IIPHTHERIA  is  a  specific 
contagious  disease  best 
known  by  the  greyish- 
white  membrane  or  exu- 
dation which  it  causes 
most  commonly  in  the  throat.  It  is 
justly  one  of  the  most  dreaded,  be- 
cause one  of  the  most  fatal,  and,  un- 
fortunately, most  common  diseases  of 
childhood.  Like  all  pestilential  dis- 
eases of  this  Western  Hemis}mere,  it 
has  been  imported  from  the  Orient, 
its  first  record  in  America  being  in  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century.  Since 
then  it  has  become  an  endemic — i.  e., 
prevalent  and  due  to  local  causes — 
in  most  American  cities,  and  is  fre- 
quently epidemic  in  many  smaller 
communities. 

The  same  causes  that  have  spread 
scarlet  fever,  as  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
vious article,  have  also  made  diph- 
theria a  pest  in  many  cities  and  towns; 
and  its  perennial  appearance,  in  the 
cities  at  least,  is  thought  to  be  due  to 
its  propagation  in  the  sewers,  cellars 
and  badly  ventilated  spaces  where  the 
sun  never  enters.    Be  this  as  it  may, 


the  disease  undoubtedly  has  its 
specific  germ,  propagated  in  some 
such  soil,  and  received  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  infected  air. 

Its  Contagion. 
All  that  was  said  in  former  articles 
about  the  contagion  of  scarlet  fever 
applies  with  equal  force  to  this  dis- 
ease. Much  more  than  scarlet  fever 
is  it  liable  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sick  room,  since 
every  breath  of  the  patient  passes 
over  the  offensive  membrane  in  the 
throat,  and  becomes  more  or  less  im- 
pregnated with  the  germs.  Hence 
the  air  about  the  patient  is  especially 
dangerous,  and  his  breath  remains  so 
until  the  throat  is  entirely  healed. 
The  virus  is  found  to  adhere  very 
tenaciously  to  the  clothing,  furniture, 
and  the  objects  which  the  patient 
handles.  Every  physician  of  experi- 
ence can  corroborate  this.  Sleeping 
cars  not  properly  disinfected  after 
being  occupied  by  a  case  of  this  dis- 
ease have  weeks  afterwards  conveyed 
fatal  contagion.  Far  more  common 
instances  are  those  in  which  cases 
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have  arisen  from  apartments,  hang- 
ings, etc.,  infected  by  the  disease, 
oftentimes  weeks  after  the  recovery  of 
the  first  patient.  In  culture  experi- 
ments, the  contagion  of  diphtheria  re- 
tained its  virulence  for  sixteen  months, 
and  numerous  instances  of  even  greater 
tenacity  of  life  are  current  in  medical 
literat  are.  Hence  the  extreme  neces- 
sity of  great  precautions  to  check  its 
sj^read  whenever  found. 

Even  more  than  with  scarlet  fever 
do  mild  cases  of  diphtheria  spread 
the  contagion,  since  such  cases  show 
so  few  general  symptoms  as  to  give 
arise  to  no  alarm,  and  they  are  allowed 
to  mingle  with  other  children  at 
school  and  elsewhere.  In  many  public 
schools,  the  teachers  are  required  to 
immediately  send  home  all  children 
complaining  of  or  manifesting  any 
degree  of  sore  throat,  and  this  excel- 
lent rule  should  be  in  force  in  all 
assemblages  of  children  at  all  times. 

In  a  recent  lecture  delivered  at  the 
Sanitary  Institute  of  London,  Dr. 
Thome,  C.  B.,  F.  R  S.,  a  medical 
officer  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  England,  expresses  himself 
as  convinced  that  diphtheria  is  dis- 
seminated through  schools  by  failure 
to  isolate  or  exclude  pupils  suffering 
with  an  ordinary  or  simple  sore 
throat.  He  says:  "  Where  sore  throat 
ends  and  diphtheria  begins,  I  cannot 
say,  but  no  child  who  is  suffering  from 
any  form  of  sore  throat  should  be 
allowed  at  school,  nor  even  anyone 
from  the  house  in  which  that  child 
resides." 

Domestic  animals  occasionally  have 
what  corresponds  to  this  disease,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  they  may  con- 
vey the  poison  to  man,  although  the 


exact  identity  of  their  diseases  and 
diphtheria  is  not  fully  established. 
The  feathered  tribe  seem  especially 
susceptible  to  a  like  infection,  and 
there  is  much  evidence  to  show  its 
transmission  to  man.  The  disease 
known  as  roup,  sometimes  prevalent 
among  domestic  fowls,  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  akin  to  diphtheria.  At 
any  rate  it  is  highly  contagious  and 
dangerous  to  the  fowls,  and  has  many 
of  the  well  known  symptoms  of  diph- 
theria, even  to  paralysis  of  the  feet 
after  the  membrane  has  left  the  throat, 
and  cases  in  man  have  apparently 
arisen  directly  from  infected  fowls. 
Period  of  Incubation. 
The  length  of  time  which  must 
ensue  after  exposure  before  the  child 
will  show  signs  of  disease  varies  from 
one  to  eight  days  as  a  rule.  And  it 
seems  to  be  true  that  the  shorter 
this  period  of  incubation  the  more 
severe  the  attack,  while  the  longer 
the  disease  is  in  gaining  a  foothold 
the  milder  the  attack.  However,  so 
insidious  is  this  disease,  and  so  varied 
are  its  modes  of  exposure,  that  no  ab- 
solute rules  can  be  laid  down.  The 
above  period  is  the  average  from  a 
large  number  of  cases,  and  is  seen  to 
be  just  about  that  laid  down  for 
scarlet  fever. 

Prevention. 
Unless  the  new  field  of  prevention 
opened  by  Pasteur  finds  a  preven- 
tive, or  has  already  found  one  in  An- 
titoxine,  no  sure  means  of  warding  off 
this  dread  complaint  is  now  known. 
Inasmuch  as  the  area  of  contagion  in 
diphtheria  is  quite  limited,  as  in  scar- 
let fever,  the  isolation  and  disinfection 
of  patients  and  the  prompt  disinfec- 
tion of   their   apartments   and  the 
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furniture  therein  is  the  best  of  all 
prevention.  Because  occasionally  a 
severe  case  of  diphtheria  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  any  others  even  when  pre- 
cautions are  not  used,  it  must  not  be 
concluded  that  the  disease  is  non- 
contagious, as  is  sometimes  asserted 
even  by  physicians.  The  decided 
preponderance  of  evidence  is  the  other 
way.  Sewer  and  other  noxious  gases, 
and  accumulations  of  filth  of  any 
kind  undoubtedly  afford  soil  for  the 
lodgment  and  propagation  of  diph- 
theria germs.  Avoidance  of  these, 
therefore,  will  be  in  the  line  of  preven- 
tion. 

Many  believe  that  the  contagion  of 
diphtheria  is  cumulative,  i.  e.,  that  in 
a  series  of  cases  in  the  same  family  or 
surroundings  there  is  a  constantly 
increasing  ratio  of  severity.  This  is 
true  of  most  contagious  diseases,  and 
undoubtedly  pre-eminently  so  of 
diphtheria.  Hence  house  isolation 
and  not  hospital  aggregation  is  the 
safer  plan. 

The  Symptoms. 
Between  the  mildest  and  most  ma- 
lignant forms  of  this  disease  there  is  a 
wide  range,  as  is  true  of  all  acute 
diseases.  It  is  commonly  made  known 
by  fever,  sore  throat,  with  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  and  the  appearance  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  a  greyish-white 
pellicle  upon  one  or  both  tonsils.  This 
is  its  usual  manifestation,  but  many 
cases  are  not  so  easily  made  out,  even 
by  experienced  physicians.  It  some- 
times requires  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
deposit  upon  the  throat,  for  all  grey- 
ish-white exudations  are  not  diph- 
theritic. It  is  always  prudent  for  the 
parents   who   find   in   the  family  a 


throat  jiresenting  white  patches  to 
send  for  their  medical  adviser  and  let 
him  decide  as  to  its  nature  ;  and  dur- 
ing epidemics  of  throat  trouble  it  is 
wise  to  inspect  the  children's  throats 
frequently,  for  fear  some  like  affection 
might  be  present  without  their 
knowledge. 

While  white  patches  on  the  tonsils 
or  in  the  throat  may  signify  one  of 
several  forms  of  inflammation  not 
diphtheritic,  they  are  nearly  always 
indicative  of  a  contagious  complaint, 
and  should  interdict  the  child  from 
school  or  association  with  other  chil- 
dren, as  laid  down  in  the  above 
quotation.  With  the  throat  symptoms 
there  is  more  or  less  marked  fever, 
seldom  as  decided  and  never  as  con- 
tinuous as  in  scarlet  fever,  and  in  some 
cases  prostration  and  loss  of  appetite. 
If  vomiting  be  present  to  any  marked 
degree,  it  is  a  sign  of  severe  inva- 
sion. 

The  appearance  of  a  thin  excoriat- 
ing discharge  from  the  nostrils,  if  ac- 
companied by  stuffed  breathing, 
should  be  warning  of  the  appearance 
of  membrane  in  the  nose,  and  means 
greater  danger,  because  of  the  larger 
chance  for  general  poisoning  of  the 
system.  Any  hoarseness  or  difficulty 
in  breathing  should  alarm  the  at- 
tendants, for  the  extension  of  the 
membrane  to  the  air  passages  is  at- 
tended with  a  fatal  result  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  cases. 

The  kidneys,  lungs  and  digestive 
functions  also  need  such  attention  as 
only  a  skilled  physician  can  give. 
While  there  is  no  regular  sequel  of 
skin  eruption  to  look  for  in  diphthe- 
ria, as  in  scarlet  fever,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week  there  are  often,  in  grave 
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cases,  red,  raised  spots  not  unlike 
measles.  Conditions  of  the  kidneys 
in  this  disease  make  necessary  fre- 
quent examinations  of  the  urine.  In- 
deed, there  are  close  resemblances  to 
scarlet  fever  all  the  way  through  diph- 
theria, which  only  the  physician  can 
appreciate. 

In  the  sequel,  however,  diphtheria 
presents  a  series  of  symptoms  unlike 
those  of  any  other  acute  disease, 
namely,  paralysis,  which  in  some  form 
or  other  seizes  at  least  one  in  four  of 
all  cases.  These  paralytic  conditions 
generally  arise  after  convalescence  has 
begun  and  the  membrane  has  gone 
from  the  throat,  beginning  with  a 
slight  impediment  in  swallowing  or  a 
muffled  or  nasal  intonation  of  the 
voice,  and  spreading  oftentimes  to 
complete  loss  of  speech,  and  even  the 
power  of  locomotion.  These  paralyses 
are  fall  evidence  that  diphtheria  has 
been  experienced,  and  are  not  neces- 
sarily fatal,  unless  some  vital. organ,  as 
the  heart,  is  attacked. 

Isolation  and  Disinfection. 

The  special  directions  given  in  my 
former  articles  under  these  headings 
apply  with  equal  force  here,  absolute 
cleanliness  and  complete  disinfection 
or  destruction  of  infected  articles  be- 
ing as  essential  in  diphtheria  as  in 
scarlet  fever. 

If  there  should  be  more  than  one 
case  in  the  same  family,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  separation  is  even  more 
necessary  than  in  scarlet  fever,  since 
one  will  help  to  infect  the  other.  I 
believe  I  have  known  a  severe  case  in 
the  same  room  with  a  milder  one  to 
render  the  latter  worse,  and  certainly 
it  is  easier  to  keep  the  ordinary  room 


well  ventilated  for  one  case  than  for 
two. 

The  period  of  isolation  is  much  the 
same  in  diphtheria  as  in  scarlet  fever, 
but  is  usually  a  little  shorter,  since  the 
skin  does  not  have  "  to  be  made  over  ", 
as  in  scarlet  fever.  The  average 
duration  is  two  weeks,  while  those  in- 
volving the  sequel  of  paralysis  may 
stretch  out  to  two  or  three  months. 

In  diphtheria  nourishment  must  be 
carefully  and  systematically  kept  up, 
with  the  not  infrequent  addition  of 
stimulants,  under  the  physician's  di- 
rection. Perhaps  in  no  other  acute 
disease,  certainly  in  none  so  common, 
is  constant  nourishment  so  absolutely 
essential  in  order  to  successfully  com- 
bat the  poisonous  blood  changes. 

Finally  it  should  go  without  saying 
that  diphtheria  is  never  to  be  trifled 
with.  Those  physicians  "who  never 
lose  a  case,"  and  those  mothers  with 
the  "prescribing  itch"  who  "have 
taken  their  children  safely  through 
several  epidemics  of  diphtheria,"  are 
simply  mistaken  in  their  diagnosis  and 
should  not  be  heeded. 

There  is  no  acute  disease  in  modern 
civilization  that  requires  a  greater  ex- 
perience or  a  cooler  head  than  this, 
and  parents  should  always  promptly 
seek  the  best  medical  advice  if  they 
have  the  least  suspicion  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  dread  contagion. 

[A  few  wrords  must  be  added  con- 
cerning the  use  of  the  diphtheria 
antitoxine,  both  as  a  cure  and  a  pre- 
ventive of  diphtheria.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  have  the  number  of  Baby- 
hood for  December,  1894,  will  there 
find  an  account  of  the  antitoxine  as 
well  as  of  the  way  that  the  disease  is 
diagnosticated  by  means  of  tube  cul- 
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lures.  The  experience  of  the  mouths 
that  have  since  passed  has  clarified  to 
some  extent  our  knowledge  in  regard 
to  both  these  topics.  The  facts  then 
obtainable  seemed  to  show  that  the 
death  rate  from  diphtheria,  which  was 
due  to  the  special  toxine  of  the  disease 
(as  distinguished  from  septic  blood 
poisonings  which  might  coexist  or 
follow),  would  be  much  reduced. 
Different  investigators  have  held 
discordant  views.  Nevertheless, 
when  a  sufficiently  wide  view  is 
taken,  as,  for  instance,  when  the 
total  mortality  from  diphtheria  for 
the  year  or  half  year  in  a  country 
is  compared  with  the  average  of 
many  preceding  years  in  that 
country,  a  great  diminution  is 
found.  A  careful  scientific  sifting 
of  all  reports  also  gives  a  similar 
result  We  believe  that  the  general 
verdict  is  that  the  antitoxine  is  an 
agent  of  great  remedial  power,  the 
use  of  which  is  attended  with  acci- 
dent only  very  rarely  indeed,  and 
with  only  trivial  inconveniences.  It 
seems  probable  that  its  employment 
will  become  an  established  procedure 
in  all  cases  of  diphtheria  of  any  con- 
siderable gravity. 

Similarly,  evidence  has  accumulated 
of  the  immunizing  value  of  the  serum 
as  a  preventive  of  the  disease  in  those 
exposed  to  contagion.  Owing  to  the 
great  variation  in  the  susceptibility  of 
individuals,  such  evidence  can  only  be 
valuable  when  gathered  from  large 
numbers  of  persons  similarly  exposed, 
some  of  whom  have  received  protec- 
tive inoculations,  and  some  not.  So 
far  the  evidence  is  distinctly  in  favor 
of  the  protecting  power  of  the  anti- 
toxine. 


In  our  article  previously  alluded 
to  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
microbes,  apparently  the  true  Klebs- 
Loefner  bacilli  of  diphtheria,  were 
found  not  only  in  cases  which  wTere  by 
ordinary  tests  true  diphtheria,  but 
also  in  many  cases  of  throat  disease 
which,  clinically, were  not  diphtheritic, 
and  even  upon  throats  apparently  not 
diseased  at  all.  This  shows  either 
that  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the 
virulence  of  the  bacilli  or  that  there 
is  a  great  variation  in  individual  re- 
sisting power.  Both  these  are  true. 
Some  bacilli  are  known  to  be  non- 
virulent,  that  is  to  say,  if  introduced 
into  a  test  animal  they  do  not  produce 
diphtheria  and  its  results.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  long  known 
that  some  persons  cannot  safely  ap- 
proach a  case  of  diphtheria,  while 
others  may  constantly  nurse  one  with- 
out injury.  It  is  probable  that  the 
immunity  manifested  by  these  latter 
may  be  in  some  instances  natural,  in 
others  acquired. 

The  bacilli  are  sometimes  found  in 
cultures  which  are  made  from  the 
throats  of  patients  who  have  for  many 
weeks  been  to  ail  appearance  rid  of  all 
diphtheritic  manifestations  and  re- 
stored to  at  least  their  usual  health, 
and  this,  too,  when  the  original  attack 
was  so  slight  as  to  have  been  unrecog- 
nizable as  diphtheria  without  the  aid 
of  the  microscope.  This  sometimes 
is  a  source  of  a  good  deal  of 
annoyance  to  the  family  whose 
daily  life  is  disorganized  by  the 
fact  that  the  children  are  considered 
unfit  for  school  attendance  or  for 
mingling  with  their  friends,  so  long  as 
the  patient  cannot  give  a  clean  culture. 
Many  practitioners  feel  that  in  such 
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cases  the  virulence  of  the  bacillus 
should  be  established  by  animal  in- 
oculation if  strict  quarantine  is  to  be 
insisted  upon.  That  this  feeling  is 
shared  by  some,  at  least,  of  our  Board 
of  Health  physicians  is  shown  by  a 
recent  article  by  Dr.  Park,  of  the 
Bacteriological  Laboratory  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  New  York,  in  which 
he  "suggests  this  inoculation  when 
practicable,  and  where  not,  the  allow- 


ing physicians  themselves  to  exercise 
a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  in 
determining  whether  cases  which  have 
no  characteristic  symptoms  and  yet 
show  bacilli  in  their  cultures  should 
be  treated  as  diphtheria  or  not."  The 
more  general  cooperation  of  physicians, 
and  the  more  general  use  of  culture 
resulting,  would,  it  is  believed,  more 
than  offset  any  harm  that  might  arise. 
— Editor  of  Babyhood.] 


WHY  DOES  THE  CHILD  LIMP? 


BY  L F.ROY  W.  HUBBARD,  A.M.    M  D.,  NEW  YORK. 


•THERE  is  no  sadder  sight 
than  a  crippled  or  de- 
formed child  The  sym- 
pathy and  pity  which  its 
present  condition  excites 
are  only  intensified  when  one  thinks 
of  its  future.  The  boy,  who  other- 
wise might  grow  into  a  vigorous, 
strong  man,  is  handicapped  at  the 
very  start  in  life.  He  is  unable  to 
join  in  the  active  sports  of  his  fellows; 
but  few  pursuits  in  life  are  open  to 
him;  and  he  can  gain  eminence  only 
by  extraordinary  mental  powers  which 
enable  him  to  triumph  over  every 
obstacle.  The  girl,  who  may  have 
given  promise  of  grace  and  beauty  to 
delight  all  who  saw  her,  and  to  make 
her  a  bright  star  in  the  social  world, 
is,  by  this  accident,  wThich  may  be  no 
fault  of  hers,  condemned  to  a  future 
of  mortification  and  sorrow. 


AVhen  we  consider,  too,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  these  poor  unfortunate 
beings  are  in  their  2^>resent  condition 
as  the  result  of  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness, and  that  proper  care  and  treat- 
ment in  the  beginning  would  either 
have  prevented  the  deformity  alto- 
gether, or  made  it  so  slight  that  it 
would  cause  the  child  very  little 
trouble;  wThen,  I  repeat,  wre  consider 
these  things,  it  seems  important  to 
sound  a  note  of  warning  to  parents. 
Probably  nine-tenths  of  all  troubles 
of  the  limbs  which  produce  deformity 
or  permanent  lameness  begin  with  a 
slight  limp.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  a  limp  in  a  child, 
however  slight,  alu-ays  means  some- 
thing, and  should  never  be  neglected^ 
even  if  there  is  no  pain  accompanying 
it.  Let  parents  not  think  that  it  is 
only  a  habit  which  will  pass  away. 
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Sometimes,  indeed,  the  limp  will  stop 
for  a  while,  and  the  mother  thinks  it 
was  nothing;  but  after  a  little  time  it 
will  come  back,  and  now  does  not  go 
away.  Take  your  child  to  a  doctor 
;it  once,  and  don't  be  satisfied  to  have 
him  say,  "  Oh,  I  guess  it  is  only  a 
little  rheumatism  or  growing  pains." 
Insist  that  he  shall  strip  the  child 
and  examine  it  thoroughly.  If  he 
cannot  satisfy  himself  and  you  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  difficulty,  go 
again  and  again  until  you  are  positive 
you  know  what  really  causes  the  limp. 

So  many  cases  come  to  me  in  ad- 
vanced stages  of  deformity  and  dis- 
ease which  have  been  treated  weeks 
and  months  for  the  wrong  thing,  that 
I  cannot  insist  too  strongly  upon  this 
thoroughness  of  examination  and  care- 
ful watching.  In  nearly  every  in- 
stance when  I  asked,  "  Did  the  doctor 
take  off  the  child's  clothing  and  ex- 
amine him?"  the  reply  was  "No." 

What,  then,  makes  the  child  limp  ? 

It  may  be  one  of  several  things. 
Children  in  their  play  are  very  liable 
to  fall  and  get  hurt.  A  sprained 
ankle  or  knee,  or  a  bruise  near  a  joint, 
is  painful  when  the  limb  is  moved, 
and  may  cause  a  limp.  But  here  you 
know  the  reason,  and  feel  quite  sure 
that  a  few  days'  or  weeks'  rest,  with 
the  application  of  soothing  lotions 
will  remove  the  swelling  and  tender- 
ness, and  then  the  joint  will  move  as 
well  as  before,  and  the  limp  will 
disappear.  It  is  important  to 
remember,  however,  that  an  injury 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  joint  re- 
quires careful  attention,  for  if  neg- 
lected serious  after  results  may  fol- 
low. 

But  suppose  the  baby  is  just  be- 


ginning to  walk.  It  has  never  had  a 
fall  or  injury  of  any  kind,  but  you 
notice  it  limps.  Perhaps  it  was  born 
with  one  limb  shorter  than  the  other. 
It  is  not  much,  not  enough  to  be 
noticed  until  the  child  walks.  This 
peculiarity  or  freak  of  nature,  for- 
tunately, is  not  very  common,  but  it 
does  occur,  and  I  remember  two  little 
sisters,  quite  near  of  an  age,  whose 
left  arms  and  left  legs  were  consid- 
erably shorter  than  the  right,  and 
who  limped  quite  badly.  This  cause  of 
a  limp  is  not  such  a  very  serious  matter, 
for  the  shortening  does  not  increase, 
and  by  putting  cork  inside  of  the 
shoe  thick  enough  to  allow  for  the 
shortening,  these  children  walk  very 
well. 

A  more  serious  cause  of  limp  which 
is  also  first  noticed  when  the  child  be- 
gins to  walk,  is  known  as  congenital 
dislocation  of  the  hip.  The  socket  in 
the  hip  bone,  into  which  the  round 
head  of  the  thigh  bone  usually  fits,  is 
either  absent  or  so  shallow  that  every 
time  the  child  steps  on  that  side  the 
head  of  the  bone  moves  up  a  little 
and  causes  a  limp  ;  if  both  sides  are 
affected  the  gait  is  a  waddling  one. 
The  true  nature  of  the  trouble  can  be 
learned  by  holding  the  hip  bone  firmly 
and  pulling  gently  down  the  thigh 
bone,  when  its  head  will  be  felt  to 
move. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  has  so 
far  been  very  unsatisfactory.  Much 
time  and  thought  have  been 
spent  in  trying  to  devise  some 
means  to  bring  the  head  of 
the  thigh  bone  down  into  its  proper 
place  and  hold  it  there  until  it  became 
fixed.  One  child  was  kept  in  a  very 
complicated  and  ingenious  apparatus 
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for  many  months,  and  the  result  was 
supposed  to  be  a  perfect  cure.  In 
fact,  the  child  did  Avalk  well  for  a  long 
time,  but  the  bones  got  out  of  place 
again.  Some  surgeons  have  operated 
with  the  idea  of  deepening  the  shallow 
hollow,  or  of  making  an  artificial  one 
when  the  natural  one  did  not  exist  ; 
then  placing  the  head  of  the  thigh 
bone  in  it,  keep  it  there  until  the 
growth  of  new  bone  around  it  should 
keep  it  in  place.  There  have  been 
successful  cases  reported,  but  there  is 
some  danger  in  the  operation,  and 
neither  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  nor 
enough  cases  been  operated  on  to  en- 
able us  to  say  it  is  the  best  thing  to 
do. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
limps  among  children  come  from  in- 
flammation in  one  of  the  large  joints, 
the  hip,  knee  or  ankle,  or  in  the  ends 
of  the  bones  composing  them.  This 
inflammation  is  not  acute,  like  that 
caused  by  a  blow  or  severe  injury, 
but  is  chronic,  and  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  a  tiny  microscopical 
being  called  a  bacillus.  It  is  the 
same  organism  that  causes  consump- 
tion of  the  lungs,  viz.,  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  There  are  millions  of  these 
bacilli  all  about  us,  and  we  are  very 
liable  to  take  them  into  the  septum 
with  the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
food  we  eat.  But  they  are  quite 
harmless  unless  they  are  present  in 
great  numbers  or  there  is  some  dis- 
turbance of  the  natural  functions  of 
the  body,  and  the  bacilli  find  a 
favorable  soil  to  live  and  grow  in. 
The  joints  and  ends  of  the  bones, 
especially  in  growing  children,  are 
very  delicate  and  full  of  blood. 
Moreover,  they  consist  of  just  the 


kind  of  tissue  the  bacillus  likes,  so 
the  disease  is  very  liable  to  develop 
here. 

Now,  suppose  a  child  received  a  blow 
near  or  upon  one  of  the  joints.  It 
may  not  be  severe,  not  even  enough 
to  make  the  child  complain  of  pain, 
but  is  sufficient  to  disturb  the  circu- 
lation in  the  delicate  structure  of  the 
end  of  the  bone;  just  as  in  the  skin, 
after  even  a  slight  bruise,  there  is  a 
stoppage  of  the  circulation  for  a  time. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  no 
harm  is  done;  the  circulation  soon 
becomes  re-established,and  every  thing- 
goes  on  as  before.  But  suppose  some 
tubercle  bacilli  are  present  in  the 
blood  and  happen  to  be  near  the 
point  of  injury;  what  then  may  occur  ? 
They  are  stopped,  and  may  fasten 
themselves  upon  the  wall  of  the  blood- 
vessel. Now  they  have  become  locat- 
ed, and  begin  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion. They  feed  on  the  normal  cells,, 
and  by  the  inflammation  which  they 
excite  build  up  new  material,  which 
has  no  blood-vessels,  and  conse- 
quently sooner  or  later  dies,  breaks 
down,  and  forms  a  kind  of  pus.  This 
is  the  beginning  of  hip,  knee  or  ankle 
joint  disease,  which,  if  not  arrested, 
will  go  on  to  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  joint,  and  produce  permanent 
lameness  and  deformity.  These 
bacilli  work  very  slowly,  so  that  it 
may  be  many  weeks  before  the  in- 
flammation is  severe  enough  to  cause 
the  appearance  of  any  symptoms. 
Almost  always  the  first  sign  of  joint 
disease  is  a  slight  limp.  This 
limp  is  very  different  from  the  limp 
due  to  a  short  leg.  It  is  a  pro- 
tective limp,  which  the  child  instinct- 
ively employs  to  favor  the  diseased 
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joint,  though  at  first  there  may  be  no 
pain.  The  limp  in  the  beginning 
is  generally  worse  in  the  morning 
when  the  child  gets  up.  After  going 
about  a  little,  the  limp  improves  or 
disappears  ;  then  later  it  becomes 
constant.  Before  very  long  there 
will  be  pain  about  the  joint,  or  some- 
times in  the  knee,  even  when  the  hip 
is  affected,  and  the  child  is  liable 
to  cry  out  in  its  sleep  without 
waking. 

When  all  these  signs  are  present 
there  is  little  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  trouble.  But  do 
not  wait  for  these,  have  the  child 
examined  when  the  limp  appears,  for 
then  is  the  time  to  save  the  joint  and 
prevent  permanent  lameness. 

There  are  many  methods  of  treating 
diseases  of  the  joints,  some  good  and 
some  bad.    The  only  rational  method 


is  one  which  keeps  the  joint  abso- 
lutely quiet,  and  yet  allows  the  child 
to  have  the  benefit  of  fresh  air,  sun- 
light and  good  food.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  reach  the  bacilli  and  kill  them 
by  means  of  drugs — they  must  die  of 
starvation.  It  is  a  fight  between  the 
normal  cells  and  the  bacilli,  and  if 
the  nutrition  is  kept  up  to  the  highest 
point  and  the  joint  protected  from  the 
injury  of  motion,  the  bacilli  will  die, 
and  the  products  of  the  inflammation, 
unless  too  great,  will  be  removed  by 
the  circulation.  Bear  in  mind,  then 
that  when  a  child  begins  to  limp,  no 
matter  how  slightly,  it  generally  means 
some  serious  trouble,  which,if  neglect- 
ed, will  surely  lead  to  permanent 
lameness  or  deformity,  but  if  cared 
for  at  once  in  the  proper  manner  may 
be  cured,  and  leave  the  joint  in 
nearly  its  normal  condition. 


MUSIC  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  EDUCATION 

OF  CHILDREN. 

BY  HALSEY  L.  WOOD,   M.  D. 

Medical  Director  Oat-door  Department  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City. 


HEBE  are  a  great  mauy 
out-of-date,  behind-the- 
time  individuals,  who  tol- 
erate any  new  idea  with 
suspicion,  and  regard  it  with  the  ques- 
tioning air  with  which  they  would  greet 
a  suspected  thief  or  pickpocket.    "  I 


never  was  taught  music  when  I  was  a 
child,"  some  woman  will  say,  "and  I 
got  along  well  enough,"  and  as  you 
look  at  the  hard,  expressionless  coun- 
tenance, from  which  the  seamy 
side  of  life  has  driven  all  that  is 
peaceful  and  pleasurable,  yon  do  not 
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wonder  that  she  is  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  "  well  enough "  which 
she  has  received.  But  there  are  few 
parents  who  do  not  desire  that  their 
children  should  have  better  advan- 
tages than  they  havp  had  themselves  ; 
coveting  for  them,  in  the  most  unsel- 
fish manner,  greater  advantages  and 
opportunities,  so  that  mentally  and 
socially  their  future  success  and  hap- 
piness may  the  more  certainly  be 
secured.  The  latter  class  is  certainly 
in  the  majority,  and  its  numbers  are 
increasing  every  day,  as  the  spread  of 
intelligence  among  the  people  be- 
comes more  and  more  widely  diffused. 

There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule; 
so  there  are  children  that  are  not 
adapted  to  the  study  of  music.  "When 
this  is  discovered,  of  course,  lessons 
should  stop  immediately.  The  frail 
and  nervous  who  are  rendered  excit- 
able and  restless  by  it  should  cer- 
tainly have  no  more  exercises  of  this 
sort  until  the  family  physician  can  be 
consulted.  Usually,  the  mere  hearing 
of  piano  music  will  attract  the  child 
who  has  the  musical  germ  within  her, 
and  even  at  the  age  of  two  or  three 
she  will  toddle  up  to  mamma's  side 
and  listen  with  particular  interest. 
The  mind  of  the  child  is  most  impres- 
sionable at  this  time,  that  is  during 
its  early  years  ;  it  is  therefore  import- 
ant that  the  character  of  the  music 
should  be  good,  since  it  is  as  easy  to 
procure  music  of  good  quality  as  bad. 
This  fact  is  fully  appreciated  by  Froe- 
bel  and  Pestalozzi  in  their  kinder- 
garten teaching. 

At  so  early  an  age,  of  course,  but  a 
few  minutes  should  be  given  to  the 
subject  at  anyone  time -at  the  age 
mentioned  five  minutes  is  ample.  It 


is  not  well  to  tire  the  young  mind  by 
endeavoring  to  fill  it  too  full,  since 
the  danger  of  creating  a  distaste  for 
the  study  through  injudicious  excess 
is  a  genuine  one.  Falling  into  a  dan- 
ger of  this  kind  is  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  repulsion  the  child  may 
not  recover  from  until  the  early  years 
have  passed  in  which  the  most  abiding" 
impressions  are  usually  made.  Begin- 
ning in  the  wrong  way  is  as  danger- 
ous as  giving  too  long  lessons  at  any 
one  time.  Attention  is  weak  in  young 
children,  and  they  soon  weary  of  any 
one  thing,  requiring  frequent  changes 
to  keep  their  minds  from  being  ex- 
hausted by  too  much  concentration,, 
which  is  not  possible  in  early  years. 
The  study  of  music  also  co-ordinates 
with  the  action  of  the  senses,  as,  when 
the  child  is  five  or  six,  and  it  seems 
wise  for  piano  lessons  to  begin,  the 
ear,  finger  and  voice  move  together  in 
unison.  In  Germany  music  is  part  of 
the  daily  life  of  the  people,  and  there 
are  few  families  where  the  member-  of 
it  do  not  either  play  upon  some  in- 
strument or  belong  to  some  vocal  so- 
ciety, from  which  proceed  the  splen- 
did choruses  and  orchestras  to  be 
found  all  over  that  country,  in  which 
such  thorough  work  is  being  done  in 
all  departments  of  science  and  art. 

Childhood  is  the  most  impression- 
able age,  and  good  music  habitually 
listened  to,  if  no  more,  will  make  alter 
education  a  simple  process.  Vocal 
music  should  precede  instrumental, 
which,  as  before  alluded  to.  should 
not  be  seriously  undertaken  until  the 
child  is  six  to  eight  years  old.  But 
at  the  age  of  two  or  three,  babies  have 
been  noticed  to  distinguish  tunes. 
Singing  to  the  baby  good  music,  you 
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may  notice  before  long  that  it  will 
sing  with  you,  and  in  this  way  se- 
cure control  of  its  voice  at  an  earlier 
age  than  usual.  Without  there  being 
any  danger  of  strain,  the  child  will 
readily  learn  the  musical  characters, 
and  by  easy  steps  be  able,  in  some 
instances,  before  it  reaches  the  age  of 
six,  to  sing  by  note.  This  is  said  to  be 
much  simpler  and  more  easily  learned 
than  the  ABC  which  most  children 
have  mastered  before  that  time.  There 
is  so  much  that  is  noble  and  inspiring  in 
classical  music  that  it  is  a  pity  to 
spend  any  time  on  such  jingles  as 
"  Up  in  a  balloon,  boys !"  or  for  a  Sab- 
bath change,  "Pull  for  the  shore,"  in 
which  there  is  neither  good  music  nor 
melody,  nothing  but  monotonous  tin- 
panny  sound.  "  Songs  for  Little  Chil- 
dren," by  Eleanor  Smith,  and  Prof. 
Tomlins  s  tract  on  "  The  Proper  Train- 
ing of  Children's  Voices,"  ihen  the  ex- 
quisite accompaniments  of  Keinecke 
and  Elliott,  will  be  appreciated  by 
mother  and  child  better. 

There  can  be  no  true  appreciation 
without  proper  musical  feeling,  and 
this  cannot  come  in  the  earliest  years, 
but  will  be  developed  later  upon  a 
proper  foundation.  These  songs  are 
learned  and  repeated  by  tots  of  two 
and  three,  and  who  can  say  that  appre- 
ciation of  their  tonal  quality  will  not 
come  all  the  sooner  on  account  of  this. 
On  Sunday,  let  them  hear  "Jerusalem 
the  Golden,"  "Coronation,"  but  give 
them  no  Sunday  school  melodies,  if 
you  would  not  spoil  what  you  have 
worked  so  hard  to  rear.  A  child  of 
from  seven  to  nine  years  so  brought 
up  can  often  enjoy  the  overture  to 
the  Messiah  and  the  beautiful  Pas- 
toral   Symphony;    if  he    has  music 


in  him  these  will  surely  bring  it  out. 
There  are  children  who  are  ren- 
dered excitable  and  emotional  on 
hearing  music;  several  mothers  have 
so  written  to  Babyhood.  These  cases 
are,  however,  very  exceptional  and  in 
most  instances  will  be  found  to  have 
arisen  in  some  derangement  of  health. 
On  the  other  hand  another  mother 
"  calmed  the  most  violent  colic  in  her 
infant  by  playing  Schiller's  '  Ode  to 
Joy,'  all  other  remedies  leaving  failed." 
Exceptional  cases  only  prove  more 
forcibly  the  strength  of  the  rule. 
Antipathies  like  this  usually  wear 
away  after  a  few  years,  if  they  should 
continue  so  long. 

Thibaut  says  that  "all  songs  that 
emanate  from  the  people  themselves, 
or  are  adopted  by  them  and  preserved 
as  favorites,  are,  as  a  rule,  pure  and 
clear  in  character  like  that  of  a  child." 
The  words  should  be  earnest  and  free 
from  cheap  sentiment  and  any  sus- 
picion of  insincerity,  while  they  are 
fitted  to  the  tones. 

Another  field  for  music  is  suggested 
by  its  wide  use  in  asylums  for  the 
insane  and  feeble-minded.  The  mani- 
fest pleasure  which  it  uniformly  gives, 
and  the  awakening  of  the  feeble 
intellects  which  is  noticed  to  follow, 
suggest  its  similar  use  in  childhood, 
and  its  particular  indication  in  the 
case  of  the  backward  and  undevel- 
oped or  defective  child.  A  writer  with 
a  wide  experience  of  its  use  says  of  it: 
"  It  develops  the  refined  elements  of 
character  which  elevate  human  life 
toward  the  heavenly  plane,  abolishing 
its  miseries  and  inharmonies.  It  gives 
an  expansion  and  richness  to  the  in- 
tellect which  nothing  else  can  supply." 
The   arguments   against  the  use  of 
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music  in  the  education  of  children, 
are  arguments  against  its  abuse,  but 
are  not  pertinent  in  cases  where  it  is 
indicated.  The  condition  of  the  child 
after  its  lesson  is  a  good  indication  as 
to  whether  the  study  is  doing  good  or 
not.  If  the  child  is  nervous,  irritable, 
sleepless,  other  causes  having  been 
eliminated,  harm  is  being  done,  but  if 
the  child  comes  home  singing,  rested 
and  refreshed,  it  is  clear  that  good  has 
resulted  and  will  result  from  its  pur- 
suit. Singing  strengthens  and  regu- 
lates the  voice,  improves  general 
health,  while  it  develops  the  chest 
muscles  and  chest  capacity.  Mr.  Frank 
Damrosch,  who  has  taught  music  to 
thousands  of  young  children,  knows 
of  no  instance  where  harm  was  done 
to  a  single  child.  He  has  had  classes 
of  children  under  four,  who  sang 
nursery  rhymes  with  the  greatest  sat- 
isfaction and  perfect  accuracy  ;  but 
he  confines  lessons  to  but  a  few  min- 
utes each  day.  For  a  child  under 
seven,  five  minutes  is  enough. 

The  musical  faculty  is  innate.  It 
cannot  be  created  if  it  is  not  present, 
but  can  be  developed  if  there. 
Wagner,  who  had  as  a  child  no  appre- 
ciation of  music,  was  awakened  to  its 
charm  on  hearing  a  symphony  of 
Beethoven.  He  then  said  :  "  I  will  be 
a  musician."' 

In  this  connection  we  would  protest 
against  persistence  in  the  effort  to 


cultivate  musical  taste  where  a  long- 
course  of  education  makes  it  plain  that 
there  is  no  soil  to  work  upon.  Much 
better  is  it  to  wait  for  it  to  show  it- 
self than  to  pester  your  child,  yourself 
and  friends  in  an  effort  to  cultivate 
what  is  not  there. 

It  is  a  question  whether  a  child  or 
an  adult,  for  that  matter,  can  be  fully 
and  symmetrically  developed  who  has 
not  a  love  for  and  appreciation  of 
music.  Music  cultivates  observation. 
In  kindergarten  schools  much  is  made 
of  the  combination  of  colors,  and  the 
children  soon  learn  what  colors  go 
well  together  ;  similarly,  in  music,  in 
learning  the  scale,  they  understand 
that  one,  three  and  five  of  the  musical 
scale  make  an  harmonious  chord,  and 
this  they  can  never  forget.  The  gen- 
eral use  of  the  piano  in  the  practice  of 
calisthenics  creates  that  feeling  for 
rhythm  which  is  necessary  to  the  free 
and  graceful  use  of  the  body,  while  it 
develops  and  rounds  out  the  form.  It 
inculcates  the  habit  of  deep  and  regu- 
lar breathing,  discovers  to  parents  de- 
fects in  the  breathing  apparatus  when 
they  exist,  at  a  time  when  they  are 
most  easily  remedied.  But  all  this 
says  nothing  of  the  bright  and  cheer- 
ful spirit  which  the  practice  of  this 
delightful  study  fosters.  It  causes 
cheer,  drives  away  melancholy  and 
will  prove  a  well-spring  of  joy  in  every 
household. 
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Another  Bad  Case 
— A.nd  Its  Cure. 


-I  was  much  inter-    now  ?"    At  the  same  time  her  knowl- 


ested  in  the  short  ar- 
ticle in  the  January 
Babyhood,  humorously  ycleped  "  As- 
tounding Youthful  Depravity,"  be- 
cause I  have  had  a  similar  disposition 
to  deal  with  in  my  own  family.  The 
tendency  to  "  depravity  "  in  the  child 
referred  to  showed  itself  in  a  different 
direction,  however,  as  she  was  tracta- 
ble in  all  ways  save  one — that  of  run- 
ning away. 

I  tried  almost  numberless  ways  of 
discipline,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  all  without  seeming  effect. 
Grandmother,  rooted  and  grounded 
in  Solomon's  belief,  "  Spare  the  rod 
and  spoil  the  child,"  said,  after  watch- 
ing the  process  (and  complete  failure) 
of  various  new  methods  of  govern- 
ment, "  Give  her  one  or  two  good 
spankings,  I'll  warrant  it  will  do  more 
good  than  all  your  new  notions."  So, 
being  "at  my  wit's  end,"  as  the  say- 
ing is,  I  spanked — thoroughly,  soundly 
— though  half  ashamed  of  myself  all 
the  time,  as  I  had  always  argued  that 
such  punishment  did  more  hurt  than 
good.  In  this  case,  although  the  hurt 
(otherwise  than  physical)  was  not  ap- 
parent, neither  was  the  good  ;  for  the 
little  culprit  would  accept  the  inevita- 
ble with  as  good  grace  as  possible,  and 
then  proceed  to  repeat  her  offence. 
With  all  her  naughtiness  in  that  one 
direction,  she  seemed  to  have  a  de- 
cided sense  of  the  necessity  of  pun- 
ishment ;  often  coming  of  her  own  ac- 
cord to  me,  saying,  "  I'se  yunned  away 
adain,  mamma,  'hat  is  'ou  goin'  to  do 


edge  in  that  direction  did  not  teach 
her  to  refrain    from    wrong  doing. 
I  remember    vividly   one  particular 
occasion  when  the  offence  had  been 
repeated,  and,  as  a  punishment,  the 
small  offender  had  been  disrobed  and 
put  to  bed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon.    After  I  had  gone  to  my 
work  in  the  adjoining  room,  I  began 
to  think  that  possibly  I  had  not  fully 
impressed  the  "  why  "  of  the  discipline 
imposed  upon  the  little  mind.  Accord- 
ingly I  went  back,  and  kneeling  down 
beside  the  crib,  told  her  how  sorry  I 
was  that  she  must  be  watched  every 
moment;  what  terrible  accidents  might 
happen   to   a  little   runaway,  citing 
several  instances;  and  how  essential 
it  was  that  she  be  brought  in  some 
way  to  remember  not  only  that  punish- 
ment would  follow,  but  that  obedience 
was  necessary — adapting  the  idea  to 
her  small  understanding  of  course. 
She  lay  very  contentedly  meanwhile, 
eyes   fixed   on   the    ceiling,  tracing 
imaginary  letters  in  the  air  with  one 
chubby  finger.    After  exhausting  all 
my  eloquence  I  paused,  hoping  to  see 
signs  of  contrition.    To  your  imagin- 
ation I  leave  my  sense  of  utter  help- 
lessness when  she  slowly  brought  her 
glance  to  the  level  of  mine,  and  in  a 
careless  tone  enquired  deliberately, 
"What  does  c-a-t  'pell  mamma?  I's 
fordot !  "     One  glance    at   her  face 
showed  plainly  that  she  was  perfectly 
innocent  of  any  attempt  at  sauciness, 
but  that  her  speech  was  born  merely 
of  her  utter  indifference  to  what  I  had 
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said.  For  a  while  a  feeliDg  of  dis- 
couragement overcame  me — I  felt  so 
powerless  to  impress  truths  upon  my 
own  child — and  I  could  not  help  but 
wonder  how  it  would  be  in  the  years 
to  come.  But  as  this  phase  is  not  of 
interest  to  any  save  the  parent,  I  will 
not  enlarge.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
feeling  was  put  aside,  and  victory 
finally  was  mine. 

Hoping  that  the  methods  I  used 
to  attain  that  desirable  end  may 
be  helpful  to  others,  I  herewith 
give  them;  they  certainly  proved  suc- 
cessful in  one  case.  First,  never  con- 
done a  single  offence.  No  matter  how 
busy  you  are,  or  who  may  be  present, 
let  the  punishment  quickly  follow  the 
lapse.  Oue  time  of  overlooking  will 
counteract  days  of  correcting.  Al- 
though with  an  older  child  it  is  often 
best  to  defer  the  penalty,  with  a  very 
young  child  I  believe  it  absolutely  es- 
sential to  correct  at  once,  before  the 
impression  of  wrong-doing  has  faded 
from  the  little  mind.  The  mode  of 
punishment  I  found  most  effectual 
was  "  tying  up.''  If  the  little  feet  err, 
tie  them  together;  if  the  hands,  tie 
them  securely  behind  the  body  with  a 
soft  handkerchief.  At  the  same  time 
tell  the  child,  in  language  you  are  sure 
he  comprehends,  that  the  little  mem- 
bers have  been  naughty,  so  they  must 
lose  their  liberty  until  he  teaches 
them  better;  try  to  show  him  that  be- 
cause one  part  of  his  body  has  erred, 
the  whole  must  suffer  to  some  extent; 
that  you  are  troubled  too ;  that  he  can- 
not be  naughty  without  causing  others 
inconvenience.  Finally — but  I  believe 
I  ought  to  have  put  this  first  in  order, 
as  I  am  sure  it  is  in  importance — have 
patience  and  as  full  control  of  your- 


self as  is  possible.  Until  we  can  have 
these  traits  perfected  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  is  consistent  with  our  nature, 
child  government  will  be  a  most  im- 
perfect series  of  attempts,  dependent 
on  the  prevailing  state  of  our  feelings, 
rather  than  the  perfected  system, 
grounded  in  our  thorough  study  of 
the  child's  individuality  and  personal 
needs,  that  we  may  make  it.  Again  I 
say  "  Have  patience  and  self-control." 
— D.  E.  H.,  GindnnaJtus,  X.  Y. 


o     i  •    tvt  *  ^  n     — ^ly    soul  has 

Spanking  Not  tne  Cure  J 

*  <«t  -i-r>  -d  i,  been  troubled  ex- 
for  "I.  H's"  Baby. 

ceedingly  since 
reading  the  letter  from  "  I.  H."  Omaha, 
Neb.,  for  the  poor  little  K  affectionate  " 
baby  whose  parents  are  so  desirous  of 
securing  obedience  at  all  costs. 

I  do  fear  that  the  sarcasm  of  the 
editor  will  be  hopelessly  lost  and  per- 
haps misunderstood,  that  something 
more  dreadful  than  the  abominable 
"  spanking"  and  " hand  spatting "  may 
be  administered  to  this  "  hopeless 
case.'"'  What  can  a  baby  of  eighteen 
months  do  but  investigate '?  All  his 
knowledge  of  things  comes  from  hand- 
ling, pulling,  pounding — the  true 
"  sense  method  "  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge. God  has  implanted  an  instinct 
to  learn  and  to  learn  in  this  way,  and 
this  instinct  is  stronger  than  much 
pain  and  forbidding.  He  cannot  re- 
member, because  it  was  not  intended 
that  an  eighteen-months-old  baby 
should  place  obedience,  an  abstract 
virtue,  above  the  instinctive  thirst  for 
knowledge.  You  teach  him  it  is 
"  naughty,  bad,"  to  strike,  and  you 
strike  him.  How  can  a  baby  brain 
understand  why  your  striking  is  not 
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"  bad,  naughty  "  too,  and  why  should 
he  not  copy  what  is  set  before  him 
by  the  only  power  he  knows  ?  If  the 
child  were  six  months  older  I  could 
suggest  methods  of  heljnng  him  to 
remember,  such  as  are  used  in  our 
own  household  ;  but  so  young  a  child 
should  have  all  things  that  he  can 
really  harm  by  his  investigations  pro- 
tected or  removed  from  his  powerful 
iconoclastic  hands.  Even  a  piano  case, 
precious  as  it  is,  might  be  sacrificed, 
rather  than  have  the  "  affectionate, 
happy"  little  soul  darkened  by  needless 
pain  and  sorrow,  and  the  inquiring 
mind  stunted  and  warped  on  its  up- 
ward way. 

An  incident  that  may  interest 
"I.  H.*'  occurred  recently  in  my 
home.  Our  two-year-old  boy  insisted 
on  pounding  the  piano  key  board  with 
a  tin  funnel,  which  is  a  favorite  play- 
thing of  his.  Requests  to  desist  were 
of  no  avail;  the  plaything  was  then 
taken  away,  and  he  was  told  that  he 
could  not  have  it  for  that  purpose. 
He  ran  into  his  "cross  corner"  and 
cried  a  little,  but  soon  came  out  and 
pointed  to  his  toy,  and  in  his  baby- 
way  gave  his  promise  not  to  pound 
the  piano  if  he  could  have  it.  The  fun- 
nel was  returned,  and  he  did  not  offer 
to  touch  the  instrument  again  that 
evening.  Of  course  these  lessons  have 
to  be  enforced  again  and  again,  but 
the  theory  of  Herbert  Spencer  of  mak- 
ing the  punishment  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  offence,  not  some  hurt 
administered  for  the  offence,  will  al- 
ways prove  effectual;  but  it  takes 
something  better  than  "spanking" 
to  carry  out  Spencer's  ideas  of  child 
education.— If.  A.  K,  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa. 


— I  was  much  m- 
One  Who  Thinks  ,    ,  . 

terested  m  read- 

the  Case  Not  Hopeless. 

mg  the  experience 
of  "I.  H.,"  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  given  in 
the  January  number  of  Babyhood.  I 
would  like  to  say  just  here  that  there 
is  no  "  Astounding  Youthful  Deprav- 
ity "  indicated,  arid  that  the  case  is  far 
from  "  hopeless." 

I  am  the  mother  of  two  children — a 
boy  of  three  and  a  half  years,  and 
a  little  girl  of  two  and  a  half 
years  —  and  have  been  a  constant 
subscriber  and  reader  of  Babyhood  for 
four  years.  All  my  greatest  difficul- 
ties in  training  have  been  with  con- 
flicts of  will,  and  I  can  speak  with 
authority  on  this  subject.  After  sin- 
cerest  thought,  study  and  experiment 
I  have  reached  these  conclusions,  by 
which  I  think  "I.  H."  will  be,  at  least, 
helped  in  her  trials.  First :  Punish- 
ments that  are  not  in  the  line  of  the 
offence — immediately  consequent  upon 
it — are  of  no  avail  with  acy  child,  that 
is,  as  a  means  to  cure  the  fault,  and  are 
especially  bad  in  their  effect  upon  a 
child  of  strong  will,  as  they  distort  his 
sense  of  justice  and  destroy  the  con- 
nection between  cause  and  effect. 
Secondly  :  The  will  must  be  given  a 
legitimate  sphere,  where  it  can  have 
its  way,  to  avoid  its  seeking  an  illegi- 
timate one. 

To  illustrate— there  is  no  logical 
connection  in  the  mind  of  the  child, 
or  that  of  any  thoughtful  person,  be- 
tween the  perfectly  natural  desire  of 
the  child  to  feel  and  touch  the  many 
wonderful  things  he  sees  about  him, 
and  the  "  hand-spatting  "  and  "  spank- 
ing "  administered  by  "I.  H"  to  pre- 
vent it.  But,  of  course,  this  desire 
must  be  restricted.     Before  giving 
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any  punishment  at  all,  I  should  say 
to  the  child,  gently  and  lovingly, 
"Now  these  things  are  Mamma's  to 
make  her  and  Baby's  house  look 
pretty,  and  are  not  to  be  played  with." 
Then  when  he  transgresses,  restrict- 
ing the  freedom  of  his  hands  by  tying 
with  a  soft  silk  handkerchief  would 
be  a  perfectly  logical,  sensible  punish- 
ment and  one  that  I  found  very  effec- 
tive. This  may  have  to  be  repeated, 
but  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
child  even  of  eighteen  months  will  be- 
gin to  see  the  connection  between  the 
offence  and  its  consequences;  thus 
his  will  and  reason  will  be  im- 
pressed. 

Secondly,  in  order  that  these  conflicts 
be  avoided,  I  should  remove  tempta- 
tion as  far  as  possible.  Let  our 
rooms  be  so  furnished  that  our  chil- 
dren may  feel  welcome  in  them  and 
happy  to  be  with  us.  Most  of  all  let 
Baby's  nursery  or  play  room  be  sup- 
plied with  things  that  he  can  handle, 
and  have  them  of  such  a  kind  that  his 
unsteady,  untrained  little  fingers  will 
not  injure  them  by  dropping,  etc. — 
rubber  playthings,  stuffed  calico  dolls, 
linen  picture  books,  pewter  dishes, 
wooden  blocks,  etc.  With  these  he  can 
vent  his  natural  desire  with  benefit  to 
himself,  and  no  injury  to  Mamma's 
"pretty  things." 

If  we  can  always  make  ourselves  see 
the  offence  from  the  child's  point  of 
view  as  well  as  our  own,  and  admin- 
ister all  punishments  with  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  as  well  as  justice,  results 
would  be  better,  and  conflicts  oc- 
cur less  often.  Child  nature  needs 
much  thought  and  study  to  be 
fairly  dealt  with. — M.  M.  Seymour, 
Chicago. 


The  Baby's  View 
of  It. 


—"Baby's  Cubby 
House,"  what  a 
pleasant  device  it 
is — from  mamma's  point  of  view;  but 
I  have  been  wondering  whether  I 
should  like  it  quite  so  much  if  I  were 
the  boy  in  the  box.  Even  as  a  little 
baby  I  think  I  should  get  tired  of 
cretonne  flowers,and  wish  for  a  glimpse 
into  mamma's  and  sister's  big  world. 
And  when  I  began  to  creep  and  climb 
and  walk  alone,  oh,  how  I  should  long 
for  the  freedom  of  even  one  big  room! 
I'd  like  to  climb  up  on  all  the  different 
chairs,  even  the  rocking  chairs.  I'd 
like  to  get  over  to  the  books  and  finish 
tearing  off  some  of  those  backs  sister 
started  a  year  ago.  I'd  like  to  whisk 
all  the  papers  off  of  the  table  shelf.  I'd 
like  to  paddle  my  hands  in  that  basin 
of  water  my  mamma  left  on  the  floor, 
and  wouldn't  I  like  to  get  into  that 
cupboard  with  all  those  shoes  !  Then 
I'd  go  into  that  other  room — I  know  I 
could  get  there — and  walk  around  sis- 
ter's little  bed  and  play  "peek-a-boo," 
with  her  under  it,  and  I'd  take  all  the 
things  out  of  the  lower  bureau  drawer, 
and  I'd  chew  the  spools  in  mamma's 
work  basket,  and  I'd  coax  sister  for 
some  of  her  cracker  and  Sunday  lump 
of  sugar. 

Of  course  my  mamma  won't  let 
me  have  such  things,  because  Baby- 
hood tells  her  not  to,  but  when  I  get 
sister  to  give  them  to  me  she  always 
laughs  and  says,  "Oh,  you  cunning 
rascal !  "  If  I  should  ever  get  out  of 
prison,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  do 
one  thing,  and  that  is  to  get  into  the 
room  with  the  smooth  white  floor  and 
shining  pans.  I  think  I  shall  like  that 
better  than  anything  except  out-of- 
doors.    I  know  I  shall  get  bumps,  but 
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I  have  something  called  reasoning 
power  folded  up  in  my  little  round 
head,  and  I  shall  soon  learn  to  sit  down 
quickly  when  I  feel  myself  getting  too 
unsteady,  and  to  avoid  the  awful  dan- 
gers of  sharp  table  legs  and  rockers. 
I  am  sure  I  shall  not  take  cold,  because 
I  am  dressed  warmly  and  comfortably, 
and  exercise  all  the  time  with  a  happy 
mind. 

Is  all  this  nonsense  ?    One  scientist 

thinks  not.     Preyer,  who   is  often 

quoted  in  the  pages  of  Babyhood,  says  : 

"Creeping,  the  child's  natural  training 
school  for  walking,  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a  chief  aim  in  mental  development. 
On  account  of  freedom  of  movement,  the 
power  to  reach  a  desired  object,  to  look  at 
and  handle  it,  is  much  earlier  developed  in  a 
creeping  child  than  one  that  can  not  move 
without  support.  For  the  normal  mental 
development  of  a  child  under  one  year  it 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  it 
is  kept  for  hours  in  a  basket  or  allowed  to 
roam  about  perfectly  freely  on  a  carpet  in  a 
large  room  or  in  summer  out  of  doors." 

Aj)ropos  of  this  question  of  a 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  child's 
natural  instincts,  there  flits  into  my 
mind  the  story  of  a  mother  who  pre- 
sents a  small  volume  to  her  eight-year- 
old  son  about  to  take  his  first  steam- 
boat ride.  She  looks  into  the  eager, 
excited  little  face,  and  admonishes  him 
thus,  "Now,  Billy,  as  soon  as  you 
get  on  the  boat  sit  down  and  read 
your  book.  Don't  you  be  a  gapin' 
around." — 21. 


Imaginary  Doctors  and 
Ileal  Humbug. 


— To  any  one 
who  values  Baby- 
hood  and  its 
careful  and  sober  medical  opinions  the 
irresponsible,  anonymous  advice  con- 
stantly offered  to  mothers  in  the  col- 
umns of  our  press  is  often  irritating 
to  an  unusual  degree.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  tampering  with  the  health 


and  even  the  lives  of  our  innocent 
little  ones  to  tell  their  often  ignorant 
mothers  for  instance  that  '  a  cele- 
brated physician  used  to  prescribe 
for  his  little  patients  in  croup  or  diph- 
theria, when  everything  else  failed," 
such  and  such  a  remedy.  Sometimes 
this  mischievous  and  meddlesome 
penny-a-liner  appears  in  the  guise 
of  a  venerable  grandmother  who  safe- 
ly reared  a  family  of  fifteen  children, 
and  many  are  her  victims  among  the 
guileless  country  folk  who  bow  be- 
fore her  supposed  experience  and 
wisdom.  Usually  this  sort  of  stuff  is 
confined  to  the  rural  weekly,  but  I 
know  of  more  than  one  otherwise  re- 
spectable religious  paper  which  sins 
in  this  respect.  Not  often,  how- 
ever, have  I  seen  so  transparent  a 
humbug  as  the  enclosure,  which  is 
taken  from  a  recent  Sunday  issue  of 
one  of  the  most  prominent  New  York 
dailies  and  which  I  trust  you  will 
make  room  for  in  the  interest  of  suf- 
fering humanity,  as  well  of  the  ma- 
ligned medical  profession. 

"When  my  first  child  was  born,"  said 
little  Mrs.  A.,  "I  had  the  usual  young 
mother's  craze  for  a  daintily  kept  baby.  The 
layette  was  one  of  those  gorgeous  gilt  affairs, 
with  frocks  which  Victoria,  I  am  sure,  would 
have  thought  much  too  fine  for  the  royal 
children— besides  every  conceivable  fantasie 
in  which  the  most  luxurious-minded  infant 
could  by  any  possibilty  be  attired.  I  used 
to  gloat  over  the  sachet-scented,  exquisite 
little  belongings,  and  the  moment  I  was  up 
and  about  after  baby's  birth  I  began  to  play 
doll  with  my  small  daughter,  decking  her  out 
in  first  one  thing  and  then  another. 

"I  had  one  of  those  fussy  French  nurses, 
immaculate  as  a  new  pin,  and  between  us  we 
scrubbed  and  polished  up  that  poor  baby  until 
it's  a  marvel  it  didn't  fade  away  before  our 
eyes.  After  a  bath  in  almondmeal-softened 
water,  with  plenty  of  Lubin  and  sweet-smell- 
ing talcum,  she  did  look  a  darling  in  her 
sheer,  beribboned  draperies,  and  I,  foolish 
mother,  never  noticed  her  languor  and  waxen 
skin.  I  did  take  note  that  her  hair  wouldn't 
grow  ;  that  worried  me,  for,  no  matter  how 
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becomingly  dressed,  a  child  with  a  billiard- 
ball  style  of  coiffure  does  not  realize  the 
fondest  dreams  of  the  maternal  heart.  I 
sewed  -dolls'  crimps  in  her  bonnet,  which  was 
all  very  well  for  outings,  but  inadequate  for 
home,  so  finally  I  called  in  the  doctor. 

"He  was  a  grumpy  person,  very  curt  and 
not  over  civil  at  times  '  Bathed  too  much,' 
he  said,  briefly.  'Look  at  her  skin — all  the 
life  washed  out  of  it.  Too  much  care  given 
that  child.  Let  her  get  dirty  and  stay  dirty. 
Nothing  better  for  children  than  judicious 
neglect.' 

"It  was  a  new  idea  and  I  went  to  work  at 
it.  Very  shortly  we  went  to  our  country 
place,  and  I  noticed  the  farmers'  babies  who 
ate  pie  and  pickles  for  breakfast,  hot  biscuit 
and  pork  for  supper,  sat  in  paddles  and  went 
bare-headed  whether  the  rain  fell  or  the  sun 
scorched.  They  were  inevitable  victims  of 
future  dyspepsia,  but  the  fact  remained  that, 
as  babies,  they  were  sturdy  and  rosy,  and 
mine  wasn't ;  and  I  concluded  to  try  judicious 
neglect. 

"  I  invested  in  gingham  pinafores  and  stout 
shoes,  dumped  a  load  of  clean  sand  at  the 
side  door,  and  inaugurated  a  perpetual  feast 
of  mud  pies.  Pauline  was  instructed  not  to 
dajT  *  Don't,'  save  in  extreme  moments  and 
baby  began  to  live  the  life  of  a  young  animal 
left  to  the  beneficent  care  of  sunshine  and 
fresh  air,  undisturbed  save  at  regular  inter- 
vals for  food  and  sleep. 

14  I  bought  a  pig  that  she  might  hang  over 
the  pen  and  tickle  piggy's  back  with  a  stick. 
It  afforded  her  hours  of  pure  rapture  to  echo 
the  pig's  grunt  with  her  silvery  coo,  and  in 
some  mysterious  fashion  the  association  was 
conducive  to  health.  I  never  could  under- 
stand why,  only  it  was.  She  would  always 
return  blooming  and  serene,  and  if  to  a  nap, 
slept  better  after  having  spent  this  pleasant 
j^eriod  with  her  porcine  friend." 

Now.  do  you  for  a  moment  believe 
that  the  readers  of  a  great  metropoli- 
tan daily  can  be  imposed  upon  by  such 
stuff?  Was  there  ever  such  a  baby, 
such  a  mother,  and  such  a  doctor  ? 
And  what  about  the  morals  of  the  edi- 
tor, who  must  know,  or  ought  to  have 
known,  that  his  contributor  drew  solely 
upon  his  imagination  ? — M.  31.,  New 
York  City. 

[This  does  not  strike  us  as  a  flagrant 
case  of  "  irresponsible,  anonymous " 
advice,  although  your  indignation  as 
to  the  practice  in  general  is  justifiable 
enough.    The  story  is  not  bad  in  itself. 


The  contrast  between  <f  little  Mrs.  A.," 
gloating  over  the  "sachet-scented,  ex- 
quisite little  belongings,"  and  the 
"grumpy"  and  plain-spoken  old  doe- 
tor  is  very  impressive,  and  the 
phrase  "  judicious  neglect"  has  a  taking 
sound.  While  we  share  your  doubt 
about  the  reality  of  Mrs.  A.,  her  baby, 
and  the  doctor,  the  little  pig  seems  to 
us  life-like,  and  we  think  comes  in 
nicely. — Editor  of  Babyhood.] 


A  Last  Word  on  trie 
"  Superstition  of 
Catching  Cold." 


— I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  editor  of 
Babyhood  will  ac- 
cord me  the  usual 
privilege  of  a  reply  to  his  rather 
unexpected  criticism  of  my  last  com- 
munication to  this  periodical.  I 
am  aware  that  discussions  are,  as  a 
rule,  tiresome  and  unprofitable,  but  as 
there  is  a  broad  but  unappreciated 
medical  principle  of  great  popular  im- 
portance underlying  the  question,  I 
should  not  wish  to  shirk  what  I  con- 
sider a  duty  in  establishing  my  argu- 
ment, even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  ob- 
trusive. 

The  editor  claims  that  I  see  but 
one  side  of  the  shield.  He  has  evi- 
dently not  observed  that  I  have  in 
both  communications  cast  several 
glances  at  the  other  side.  What  I 
maintained  was  that  the  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  shield. 
With  each  advance  in  medical  science 
some  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  shift  their  position,  so  that  the 
contingent  on  my  side  is  becoming- 
less  and  less  lonesome.  In  this  con- 
nection the  lover  of  literature  can  find 
a  striking  example  of  an  almost  single- 
handed  contest  against  popular  preju- 
dice in  the  essay  of  Oliver  Wendell 
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Holmes  on  the  "Contagiousness  of 
Puerperal  Fever."  Although  he  had 
no  bacteriological  science  to  support 
him,  he  proved  his  case  so  fully,  with- 
out convincing  his  oj:>ponents,  that  we 
to-day  marvel  both  at  his  foresight 
and  at  the  blindness  of  his  adver- 
saries. 

The  editor  doubts  that  any  intelli- 
gent practitioner  has  in  the  last  fifty 
years  attributed  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis to  a  cold  alone.  I  am  surprised 
at  this  statement.  The  intelligent 
physician  of  fifty,  twenty  five,  and 
even  fifteen  years  ago  traced  innumer- 
able cases  of  tuberculosis  to  cold, 
for  it  was  generally  believed  in  the 
profession  and  among  the  laity  that  a 
neglected  cold  could  run  into  con- 
sumption. As  the  bacillus  was  at  the 
time  unknown,  nobody  could  attempt 
to  deny  that  a  catarrhal  affection 
might  become,  so  to  speak,  evolution- 
ized  into  a  tubercular  one,  and  this 
was  the  popular  belief.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  an  example  of  the  great- 
est psychological  interest  to  observe 
to  what  extent  a  general  bias  could  for 
thousands  of  years  cause  blindness  to 
the  fact  of.  the  infectiousness  of  tu- 
berculosis. Whenever  a  suspicion  of 
the  truth  sprang  up,  it  was  quickly 
submerged  in  the  general  skepticism. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years,  since  the 
discovery  of  the  consumption  germ, 
we  all  marvelled  how  the  infectious- 
ness could  ever  have  been  overlooked 
or  denied.  Does  not  the  editor  re- 
member the  endless  number  of 
learned  treatises  stored  up  in  medical 
libraries,  seeking  to  establish  the  de- 
pendence of  tuberculosis  on  humidity, 
temperature,  barometric  pressure, 
etc.?    Did  anybody  in    the  pre-bac- 


terial  days  doubt  that  these  were  the 
factors  combined  with  heredity  which 
determined  the  frequency  of  pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis?  Are  we  not  trudging 
in  the  same  tread mill  in  regard  to  the 
other  inflammatory  diseases  of  throat  and 
lungs?  This  is  all  I  have  ever  at- 
tempted to  prove. 

Another  bias,  which  I  consider  an 
unfortunate  one,  and  which  is  gener- 
ally exhibited  in  popular  medical  ar- 
ticles, is  the  exaggerated  protective 
value  of  a  strong  constitution.  I  should 
like  to  compare  a  good  constitution  to 
a  large  bank  account.  They  are  both 
agreeable  to  draw  from,  but  both  are 
easily  wiped  out.  Of  two  children  with 
the  same  contagious  disease,  the  frail 
one  will  frequently  recover,  while  the 
strong  one  succumbs.  The  violence 
of  the  infection  breaks  down  the  con- 
stitution like  a  reed.  Have  not  all 
physicians  seen  decrepit  old  men  and 
women  recover  from  repeated  at- 
tacks of  pneumonia,  while  the  robust 
son  or  daughter  is  swept  out  of  exist- 
ence in  a  few  days  V  Have  we  not  all 
seen  physically  perfect  men,  college 
athletes,  pugilists,  criminals  in  peniten- 
tiaries (none  of  the  former  necessarily 
dissipated),  die  rapidly  of  tuberculosis, 
or  pneumonia,  or  typhoid  fever,  not- 
withstanding their  superb  physical 
condition  ?  The  nature  and  severity 
of  the  infection  therefore,  and  not  the 
resisting  power  of  the  body,  are  the 
essential  points.  By  this  I  mean  that 
the  former  is  more  important  than  the 
latter.  In  a  patient  with  peritonitis 
or  an  abscess  in  the  brain,  it  is  the 
severity  of  the  infection  which  accounts 
for  more  than  muscular  development. 
Will  a  strong  constitution  save  a  child 
lying  in  convulsions,  and  does  not  a 
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bullet  kill  the  strong  as  well  as  the 
weak?  These  considerations  seem  to 
suggest  to  me  that  the  side  of  the 
shield  which  the  editor  reproaches 
me  with  not  seeing,  has  been  contem- 
plated by  mankind  from  the  earliest 
records.  So  many  eyes  have  looked 
upon  it  that  it  has  become  rather 
worn  through  the  intensity  of  the 
gaze. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  universal- 
ity of  an  error  does  not  make  it  a 
truth.  And  let  us,  in  all  good  nature, 
abandon  our  fond  beliefs  for  the  truer 
and  better  light,  although  it  may  daz- 
zle and  confuse  us  in  the  beginning. — 
Edwin  J.  Kuh3  M.  D.,  Chicago. 

[We  gladly  accord  our  correspond- 
ent the  last  word.  We  commented 
upon  his  previous  communication  be- 
cause it  was  a  criticism  of  our  admis- 
sion of  certain  articles  to  our  columns. 
Our  difference  with  our  correspondent 
is  not  as  to  causation  of  certain  dis- 
eases, but  as  to  the  judicious  way  of 
considering  their  domestic  hygiene  in 
our  columns. — Editor  of  Babyhood.] 


Another  Training 
School  for 
Nurse  Maids. 


— A  writer 
in  the  January 
Babyhood  utters 
a  plea  for  trained 
nurse  maids  "  which  was  heard 
and  answered  by  the  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Fitch  Creche  five  years  ago.  The 
managers  found  that  if  their  beau- 
tiful charity  was  to  do  its  work  in 
the  best  possible  way,  more  skill 
and  intelligence  than  the  ordinary 
nurse  maid  possesses  was  required. 
So  the  training  school  for  nurse  maids 
had  its  beginning. 

The  maids  enter  the  school  for  one 
vear,  making  their  home  in  the  creche, 


as  do  hospital  nurses  while  in  training. 
During  this  year  they  are  paid  eight 
dollars  a  month,  enough  for  their  or- 
dinary exj^enses.  In  case  of  illness 
medical  attendance  is  free.  Eight  girls 
are  in  training  at  a  time,  half  graduate 
ing  in  January  and  half  in  July.  At  the 
head  of  the  creche  and  Training 
School  is  a  matron  who  has  as  her  as- 
sistant a  head  nurse.  A  cook  and  a 
laundress  are  employed.  Aside  from 
that  of  the  kitchen  and  laundry,  all 
the  work  of  the  house  is  done  by  the 
girls  in  training. 

Applicants  on  entering  are  subjected 
to  an  examination  to  determine  their 
physical  fitness.  If  satisfactory  in  this 
and  other  ways,  they  enter  on  a 
month's  probation.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  if  accepted,  they  don  the  uni- 
form of  the  school— striped  blue  seer- 
sucker, white  cap  and  apron. 

The  instruction  which  the  training 
school  furnishes  is  both  theoretical 
and  practical.  The  creche  receives  on 
an  average  thirty-five  children  a  day, 
ranging  in  age  from  a  few  weeks  to 
seven  years.  On  their  arrival  in  the 
morning  the  little  folks  are  bathed  and 
dressed  in  creche  clothes.  They  are 
fed  and  entertained  through  the  day, 
and  made  ready  for  their  mothers  at 
night,  All  this  care  of  the  children 
forms  part  of  the  training,  being  done 
under  the  supervision  of  the  matron 
and  head  nurse.  The  maids  prepare 
the  food  for  the  infants,  and  for  the 
most  part  for  the  older  children.  In 
addition  to  this  training  in  cooking,  a 
course  of  demonstrated  lessons  in  pre- 
paring food  for  invalids  and  children 
is  given  them  each  year  in  the  Domes- 
tic Training  School  of  the  Women's 
Union.    In  the  same  course  thev  re- 
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ceive  instruction  in  light  laundry  work, 
and  in  the  sanitary  care  of  sleeping 
rooms  and  bath  rooms.  A  kindergar- 
ten is  part  of  the  creche  work,  and  in 
it  the  nurse  maids,  by  assisting  in  the 
games,  songs,  and  plays,  gain  experi- 
ence in  entertaining  children. 

Once  a  week  a  sewing  teacher  gives 
a  lesson,  and  the  matron  can  show  you 
specimens  of  hemming,  patching,  and 
darning  which  testify  to  the  proficiency 
of  the  pupils.  Twice  during  the  year 
a  course  of  twenty  lectures  is  given 
by  a  physician.  These  lectures  are 
s  lpplemented  by  quizzes  by  the  mat- 
ron. The  lectures  include  enough 
anatomy  and  physiology  to  give  a 
kuowledge  of  the  delicacy  of  the  bodies 
for  which  the  nurses  care,  the  hygiene 
of  infancy,  nursery  emergencies,  in 
short,  all  that  makes  for  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  child.  The  aim  of 
this  part  of  the  teaching  is  to  impart 
simple  practical  truths  and  rules,  and 
fix  them  thoroughly  in  mind.  Starr's 
"  Hygiene  of  the  Nursery  "  and  Holt's 
"Manual"  are  used  as  adjuncts.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  an  examination  is 
held,  and  to  those  who  pass  a  diploma 
is  given. 

While  the  training  as  outlined  here 
may  sound  like  'all  work  and  no  play,' 
yet  the  girls  as  a  rule  are  well  con- 
tent. They  have  a  good  home  and 
regular  hours  and  more  time  to  call 
their  own  than  most  girls  who  work. 
The  evenings  are  spent  in  reading  or 
sewing.  In  summer  they  are  allowed 
one  evening  out.  Sundays  are  their 
own,  and  one  hour  each  day  besides. 
No  vacations  are  given,  except  in 
special  cases.  The  test  of  the  success 
of  the  school  is  in  the  kind  of  work 
done  outside  by  the  graduated  maids. 


On  the  whole  the  result  is  gratifying. 
The  supply  is  never  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. The  essential  qualifications  for 
a  nurse  maid  are  health,  fair  intelli- 
gence, honesty,  and  as  much  educa- 
tion as  possible.  Add  grace  and  man- 
ner to  these  if  you  can. 

The  training  school  in  connection 
with  the  Creche  makes  more  efficient 
the  older  charity,  for  thereby  the  chil- 
dren of  poor  hard-working  mothers  re- 
ceive care  equal  to  that  bestowed  on 
the  offspring  of  the  wealthy  ;  and  in 
itself  it  does  a  noble  work,  through 
the  training  which  teaches  young 
women  to  become  useful,  self-support- 
ing members  of  society. — Maud  J. 
Frye,  M.  D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

— Regarding  the 
The  Doll  of  the  ~       , . 

recent  discussion 
"  Smart  Set."  ... 

as  to  the  influence 

of  the  doll  on  child  development,  far 
be  it  from  my  purpose  to  put  in  an 
ineffective  word  on  either  side.  In- 
effective because,  whatever  theo- 
ries are  advanced  in  either  direction, 
in  all  likelihood  children  will  continue 
to  play  with  dolls  till  the  end  of  time. 
Nor  should  I,  whatever  my  views  on 
the  subject,  for  one  moment  so  far 
unite  myself  with  the  jingo  element 
among  child  educators  as  to  plan  a 
cold-blooded  extermination  of  a  race 
so  civilized  and  so  powerful.  'Twould 
be  worse  than  civil  war;  'twould  be 
infanticide,  for  are  they  not  our 
adopted  grandchildren?  Indeed,  I 
fancy  it  would  be  impossible  to  crush 
out  of  childhcod  that  in  which  imagi- 
nation plays  so  important  a  part.  An 
innocent  clothes  pin  lying  on  the  nurs- 
ery floor  might  be  to  our  baby  daugh- 
ter all  that  she  is  to  us.    Yet  there  it 
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would  safely  lie,  for  stupid  grown 
people.  We  do  not  know  its  possibil- 
ities. It  is  but  a  clothes-pin  out  of 
place.  Verily,  we  may  as  well  despair 
of  wiping  out  entirely  from  the  face 
of  the  globe  what  is  at  once  so  perva- 
sive and  evasive.  Like  the  new  woman, 
dolls  have  come  to  stay.  But  unlike 
her,  they  aaine  so  long  ago  that  to  the 
mind  of  some  light-minded  folk  they 
have  as  much  right  to  enjoy  and  be 
enjoyed  as  we  have. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  doll  upon 
whom  I  cannot  heap  strong  enough 
invectives,  viz:  she  of  the  garments 
sewed  on.  These  immoral  individuals 
largely  hold  court  at  church  and 
charity  fairs,  where  they  are  pur- 
chased for  the  cause,  not  the  child. 
Woe  to  the  poor  mother  into  whose 
peaceful  home  they  enter,  only  to 
bring  toil.  Off  with  the  tawdry  rags 
upon  them!  Veritable  rags,  indeed. 
Not  a  continuous  seam — nothing  to 
suggest  form;  only  a  few  pieces  of 
bright  cloth  sewed  on  in  true  im- 
pressionist style.  As  for  undercloth- 
ing, it  is  a  mere  suggestion,  and  such 
a  thing  as  a  button  or  buttonhole  is 
an  unknown  luxury.  Here,  in  truth, 
is  work  for  mother.  The  little  mother 
does  not  rest  until  this  demoralized 
specimen  of  doll  nature  is  regenerated. 
She  is  right.  What  cares  she  for  a 
daughter  who  is  bald  unless  always  in  a 


Red  Riding  Hood  bonnet,  who  discloses 
an  armless  form  when  once  her  modish 
cape  is  removed,  whose  scant  skirt  and 
petticoat  must  be  kept  "  so  clean,"  be- 
cause they  won't  come  off.  Poor 
baby !  What  cruel  disappointments 
are  these  quaint  peasant  girls,  dash- 
ing sailor  boys  and  dainty  nursery 
maids!  This  ''smart  set,"  mixed 
though  it  would  appear,  resembles  its 
human  prototype  in  that  it  lives  only 
for  effect.  A  short-lived  glory,  indeed. 
The  plain  gingham  dress,  carefully 
made  in  every  detail,  well  hemmed 
and  well  button-holed,  is  vastly  more 
appreciated,  even  by  a  very  young- 
child,  than  the  gay  attire  of  piecemeal 
variety.  Here  is  something  like  her 
own  little  gown,  and  as  well  made. 
She  is  inspired  to  do  as  much  herself, 
and  the  first  lessons  in  sewiug  are 
rendered  delightful  by  this  practical 
aim. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  children 
hate  deceptions;  and  they  hate  them 
the  more  bitterly  because  they  have 
not  learned,  as  we  of  older  growth,  to 
expect  them.  Each  new  revelation 
of  fraud  is  a  fresh  shock.  The  "  dis- 
cipline of  life "  comes  surely  and  in 
due  time.  Let  there  not  be  deceit  in 
that  over  which  we  have  control. 

Long  live  the  old-fashioned  doll, 
but  perish  the  doll  of  the  "  smart 
set !  " — Susan  H.  Hinkley. 
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A  SOVEREIGN 


She  has  servants  at  her  bidding,  she 

has  subjects  leal  and  loyal, 
She  has  vassals  who  are  eager  to  obey 

her  least  command  ; 
She  has  garments  fine  and  dainty  as 

befit  a  maiden  royal, 
And  she  is  the  dearest  sovereign  you 

may  find  in  an}'  land. 

She  is  gracious,  she  is  kindly,  and  her 

courtiers  chant  her  praises, 
But  she  bears  herself  serenely,  with  a 

true  patrician  air, 
Looks  upon  her  friends  benignly,  on 

her  vassals  calmly  gazes, 
Never  seems  to  hear  us  murmur  that 

her  face  is  wondrous  fair. 

For  the  depths  of  Heaven's  azure,  with 
a  pure,  entrancing  beauty, 

Gleam  upon  you  softly  from  her  gra- 
cious, dark-fringed  eyes  ; 

She  will  preach  to  you  no  sermons,  will 
not  prate  to  you  of  duty, 

But  she  seems,  some  way,  to  draw  you 
ever  nearer  to  the  skies. 


And  her  subjects  love  her  dearly,  as  if 

something  more  than  human, 
Though  she  grants  her  favors  rarely, 

and  she  smiles  on  very  few  ; 
But  they  know  a  matchless  wisdom 

and  the  subtle  power  of  woman 
Dwell  within  the  mystic  precincts  of 

those  eyes  of  rarest  blue. 

And  her  mouth  is  like  a  rosebud,  with 

a  calm  and  brooding  sweetness  ; 
Though  her  wishes  she  proclaim eth 

with  a  truly  regal  air, 
Yet  her  sway  is  so  benignant,  and  she 

rules  with  such  discreetness, 
That  we  love  the  lightest  tresses  of 

her  silken,  curling  hair. 

Naught   she  wists  of  sin  or  sorrow. 

and  her  nature  is  the  finest, 
For  she  keeps  affection  glowing,  keeps 

our  hearts  from  growing  cold  ; 
Of  all  sovereigns  she  is  sweetest,  of  all 

maidens  the  divinest, 
For  she  is  our  dainty  daughter,  who  is. 

barelv  three  months  old. 


Mabel  Ckonike  Jones. 


TRUTHFULNESS  IN  CHILDREN 


SMALL  boy,  not  yet  five 
years  old,  was  one  day 
visiting  two  little  play- 
mates, both  somewhat 
older  than  he.  The  child  came  home 
the  happy  possessor  of  five  new  mar- 


bles, which  he  exhibited  to  mamma 
and  other  members  of  the  family. 
Some  one  began  to  question  him,  say- 
ing that  perhaps  the  little  friend  had 
not  intended  to  give  him  the  mar- 
bles "to  keep,"  and  that  they  ought 
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to  be  taken  back.  Our  Harry's  ver- 
acity was  at  stake  ;  if  he  had  actually 
been  accused  of  stealing  he  could  not 
have  been  more  distressed.  And,  too, 
he  evidently  began  within  himself  to 
be  harrassed  by  doubts. 

"Harry,  where  did  you  get  your 
marbles  ?" 

"  S.  gave  them  to  me." 

"To  keep?  He  didn't  intend  you  to 
bring  them  home,  did  he  ?" 

"  Why,  yes  ; — I  guess  so." 

"How  did  he  give  them  to  you — 
what  did  he  say  ?" 

"He  laid  them  on  the  ground." 

"  He  laid  them  on  the  ground  !  And 
you  picked  them  up !  What  did  he 
say?" 

"He  said,  'there,  Harry.'" 

"  Well,  you  must  take  them  back. 
I'm  afraid  S.  wants  them." 

A  storm  followed.  More  questions, 
and  answers  more  confused.  The  sen- 
sitive child  shrank  from  taking  back 
the  marbles  as  much  from  embarrass- 
ment as  from  desire  to  keep  them.  Then 
it  was  that  some  one  sprang  to  the 
rescue  and  said  that  the  donor  should 
be  interviewed,  to  see  if  he  understood 
the  transaction  in  the  same  way  that 
Harry  did.  This  was  done,  and  to 
Harry's  complete  vindication  ;  for  the 
little  playmate  said  that  he  had  in- 
tended Harry  to  have  the  marbles. 

This  incident  has  made  the  writer 
consider  how  easy  it  is  to  confuse  and 
distress  the  little  ones  by  our  manner, 
and  often  to  hinder  our  getting  at 
the  exact  truth.  It  is  certainly  right 
for  us  to  inquire  into  our  children's 
doings,  to  prevent  their  taking  ad- 
vantage of  others,  but  there  is  a  deli- 
cate way  of  finding  out  which  does 
not  make  every  question  an  accusation, 


and  does  not  imply  that  the  child  has 
done  wrong  before  it  is  proven. 

Of  two  children  that  I  know,  one 
could  stand  any  amount  of  cross-ex- 
amination and  still  adhere  to  the  main 
facts.  Of  a  self-reliant  nature,  open, 
honest,  accurate,  that  child  early  de- 
veloped a  clear  and  discriminating 
mind,  and  had  a  confidence  in  its  own 
ability  to  state  facts  as  they  were. 
The  other  little  one,  younger,  timid, 
and  thinking  that  the  older  ones  must 
be  right,  could  be  confused  and  made 
to  doubt  its  own  original  statements 
by  the  suggestion  of  other  probabili- 
ties. He  would  think  it  must  be  so, 
and  assent  in  pitiful  helplessness  and 
bewildered  submission. 

If  you  want  to  find  out  the  exact 
truth  in  any  occurrence  with  the  little 
folks,  the  better  way  is  to  patiently 
listen  to  what  they  have  to  say  them- 
selves. Ten  to  one  you  will  gather 
the  truth.  Next  to  children's  giving 
wrong  impressions  through  confusion 
come  the  out-and-out  falsehoods  in- 
duced by  fear,  without  time  for  reflec- 
tion, without  time  to  gather  moral 
strength  and  to  determine  to  tell  the 
truth  and  meet  the  consequences. 

Of  course  children  ought  to  have 
their  tl  moral  strength"  on  hand  al- 
ways, but  we  must  take  them  as  we 
find  them,  and  not  put  temptation  in 
their  way.  We  pray  ourselves,  "  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation."  Do  not  de- 
scend like  an  avalanche  upon  the 
trembling  child,  with  an  awful,  "  Who 
did  that!"  "Did  you  do  that,  John 
Peter  Smith  !  "  If  you  already  know 
that  he  did  it  you  had  better  assume 
the  fact  and  punish  him,  rather  than 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  add  to  his 
sins  by  an  untruth. 
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"Falsehood  is  so  easy,  truth  so  difficult. 
The  pencil  is  conscious  of  a  delightful  facility 
in  drawing  a  griffin — the  longer  the  claws  and 
the  larger  the  wings  the  better;  but  that  mar- 
vellous facility  which  we  took  for  genius  is 
apt  to  forsake  us  when  we  want  to  draw  a 
real  unexaggerated  lion.  Examine  your 
words  well,  and  you  will  find  that  even  when 
you  have  no  motive  to  be  false,  it  is  a  very 
hard  thing  to  say  the  exact  truth." 

Thus  philosophizes  the  author  of 
"  Adam  Bede."  So,  in  the  family,  truth 
is  difficult.  The  habit  of  exaggeration 
is  a  fruitful  source  of  wrong  impres- 
sions given  and  received.  There  is 
also  an  age  at  which  children  love  to 
fabricate  wonderful  tales.  The  writer 
can  dimly  remember  being  accused  by 
a  playmate  of  having  told  a  story  in 
which  an  elephant  climbed  the  big 
white  pillar  of  the  porch.  Another 
child  told  a  big  story  about  a  train 
that  ran  off  the  track  and  into  a  river. 
When  the  listener  said  that  it  couldn't 
be  so  because  the  narrator  would  have 
been  drowned,  the  tiny  boy  replied  in 
tones  of  contempt,  "  Can't  I  swim  ?  " 

But  where  there  is  wisdom  in  the 
home  circle  and  careful  distinction  be- 
tween true  and  false  tales,  this  "  age 
of  falsehood"  soon  passes.  Nothing  is 
so  valuable  for  the  forming  of  honest 


citizens  as  regard  for  the  plain,  un- 
varnished truth.  I  would  rather  hear 
honest  rebellion  against  authority 
than  outward  compliance,  with  an  in- 
ward determination  to  have  one's  way 
through  deceit.  In  family  discipline 
there  is  no  fault,  it  seems  to  me,  which 
needs  such  strict  (not  severe)  punish- 
ment as  falsehood.  The  whole  home 
atmosphere  ought  to  be  permeated 
with  a  sense  of  how  awful  is  an  un- 
truth. For  if  you  cannot  rely  upon  a 
child's  word,  what  is  there  to  build 
upon?  I  have  met  people  in  whose 
word  I  placed  no  confidence,  not  be- 
cause they  were  intentionally  untrue 
or  wicked,  but  because,  seeiog  things 
through  a  sort  of  distorted  mental 
lens,  they  neither  received  nor  im- 
parted true  impressions.  Where  con- 
versation is  repeated,  a  different  tone, 
a  few  words  added  or  subtracted,  make 
all  the  difference  in  the  world.  Few 
people  are  absolutely  honest.  We 
deceive  ourselves  in  regard  to  our 
own  character.  We  assume  a  good- 
ness, a  superiority  that  we  do  not  pos- 
sess. Fortunate  for  us  if  we  learn  to 
be  natural.  To  be  so  is  to  be  truthful. 


NURSERY 

Diet  for  a  Constipated  Child  ;  The  Effect  of 
Orange  Juice  ;  A  Query  About  Ankle 
Supporters  ;  Questions  of  Dress. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  boy,  thirteen  months  old,  has 
been  troubled  with  constipation  for  several 


PROBLEMS. 

months,  and  medicine  seems  to  have  no  per- 
manent effect.  I  have  also  tried  giving  him 
prune  juiee,  which  had  the  opposite  effect 
from  that  desired.  I  object  to  the  use  of 
lemons,  and  feel  that  a  proper  diet  will  do 
more  good  than  anything   else.    I  feed  himv 
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on  Pasteurized  inilk  (Holstein).  His  meal 
hours  are  6,  10,  1,  4.30.  7.30  and  10.30  p.  M. 
At  the  second  and  third,  I  sometimes  give 
him  corn  bread  crumbled,  with  a  little  butter 
or  simple  gravy  over  it.  He  also  eats  several 
graham  biscuit  during  the  day,  and  they 
seem  to  have  a  good  effect.  He  has  six 
teeth. 

(1.)  Will  you  give  me  a  diet  for  my  baby, 
and  also  suggest  the  proper  number  of  meals 
and  the  hours  for  them?  I  am  doubtful 
whether  I  ought  to  give  him  the  last  meal 
named  (10.30),  but  as  he  takes  rarely  more 
than  5  or  6  ounces  at  a  meal,  I  fear  that 
would  not  sustain  him  from  7.30  till  6 — his 
present  sleeping  hours. 

(2.)  I  have  given  him  every  morning  the 
juice  of  an  orange,  which  has  relieved  his 
constipation  to  some  extent,  but  has,  I  think, 
been  the  cause  of  a  slight  eruption  on  his 
face.  "Would  the  addition  of  sugar  do  away 
with  the  good  effects? 

(3.)  Please  suggest  a  simple  remedy  for  a 
cold  for  a  child  of  13  months. 

(4.)  Do  you  advise  the  use  of  stiff  leather 
ankle  supporters  for  a  child  just  learning  to 
walk  ? 

(5.)  My  baby  suffers  from  cold  hands.  Do 
you  think  him  sufficiently  clothed  for  this 
•climate?  He  wears  a  ribbed  wool  shirt  of 
medium  weight,  flannel  skirt  with  low  neck 
and  short-sleeved  flannel  waist,  white  skirt 
and  muslin  dress.  He  is,  of  course,  well 
protected  when  he  goes  out.  I.  M.  C. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

(1.)  A  child  with  six  teeth  probably 
has  only  front  teeth  and  therefore 
cannot  chew.  Until  his  molars  come 
the  giving  of  any  solid  is  scarcely  to  be 
•considered.  The  only  reason  for  giv- 
ing him  crackers  and  cream  is  the  ap- 
parently good  effect  they  have  in 
relieving  constipation.  It  would  be 
a  good  plan  however,  to  give  him 
with  his  milk  some  gruel  of  oat  or 
barley  meal.  It  is  also  proper  to  give 
him  broth  and  the  juice  of  meat. 
Until  the  molars  come  through  we  do 
not  see  that  you  can  much  increase 
Ihe  dietary. 


(2.)  The  sugar  would  not  diminish 
the  laxative  effect  of  the  orange  juice, 
but  it  would  very  likely  increase  its 
tendency  to  produce  the  eruption,  if 
indeed  the  orange  juice  be  really  the 
cause  of  the  latter. 

(3.)  We  cannot,  because  the  word 
"cold"  has  too  wide  a  meaning  or  too 
many  meanings  to  have  any  definite 
meaning  at  all  to  us.  If  you  will  look 
back  to  your  number  for  December 
1894,  you  will  notice  tnat  we  covered 
nearly  two  printed  pages  trying  to 
answer  a  question  nearly  identical 
with  yours. 

(4.)  Not  unless  there  is  some  dis- 
tinct weakness  of  the  ankles  beyond 
the  ordinary.  Even  then  only  after 
proper  medical  advice. 

(5.)  We  are  not  familiar  with  your 
climate  as  to  variability,  which  often 
counts  for  more  than  does  steady 
cold.  But  we  think  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  sufficiently  clothed, 
while  you  make  no  mention  of  the 
clothing  of  the  lower  limbs.  If  he 
wears  napkins  he  should  have  woolen 
stockings  up  to  them.  If  not,  he  should 
have  drawers  like  his  wool  shirt,  and 
stockings.  And  if  he  walks  or  stands 
on  the  floor  he  should  have  shoes. 
His  cold  hands  are  very  likely  due  to 
a  general  condition,  rather  than  to 
local  chilling. 

Satisfactory  Gain  in  Weight  in  Spite  of  Fre- 
quent Changes  in  Food- 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  advice  about 
our  baby  boy  ? 

He  is  six  months  old,  but  does  not  increase 
in  weight  as  I  think  he  should,  his  weight 
now  being  but  16 £  lbs.,  while  it  was  J  2  lbs.  at 
birth. 

I  nursed  him  for  about  three  and  one-half 
months,  and  as  my  nourishment  then  began 
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to  be  poor  and  scant,  I  gave  him  four  meals 
a  day  of  top  milk  and  oatmeal  water,  5  ounces 
at  each  meal,  nursing  him  twice  besides.  As 
he  only  gained  one-half  pound  in  that  month, 
I  put  him  on  "  Mellin's  Food,"  giving  him 
now  seven  oz.  at  a  meal,  which  he  has  been 
taking  about  seven  months.  He  has  never 
vomited  at  any  time,  was  a  poor  sleeper  for 
several  months,  but  sleeps  all  night  now 
generally,  sometimes  waking  up  once,  but  on 
being  nursed  drops  off  to  sleep  at  once 
again.  He  sleeps  about  two  hours  before 
noon,  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  alto- 
gether has  always  been  a  most  lively  and 
healthy  child,  only  he  gains  in  flesh  so  very 
slowly. 

Can  you  offer  any  suggestions  ? 

C.  R.  N. 

Ordinarily  it  is  expected  that  a 
child  will  at  5  months  have  doubled 
its  birth  weight.  But  when  the  latter 
is  exceptionally  great  this  can  rarely 
hold  true.  A  twelve-pound  child 
would  have  to  weigh  at  5  months  24 
lbs.,  which  would  be  very  good 
weight  indeed  for  12  months.  While 
your  child's  growth  is  slow,  his  weight 
now  is  quite  up  to  the  average.  Just 
what  his  weekly  weight  of  growth  is 
we  do  not  know,  but  infer  that  it  is 
small.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  first 
error  in  feeding  was  in  being  too  soon 
discouraged  with  your  first  food.  The 
child  had  not  yet  become  used  to 
artificial  food,  and  yet  made  a  small 
gain.  The  question  for  you  to  con- 
sider next  is  whether  the  mixture  of 
the  food  you  are  giving  is  strong 
enough,  and  whether  the  milk  which 
you  add  to  the  food  is  rich  enough  in 
cream. 


The  Objections  to  the  Potato. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  w  uld  like  to  ask  your  opinion  of  the 
potato  as  an  article  of  diet  for  children.  I 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  adverse  criticism 


recently  in  regard  to  this  vegetable,  which 
used  to  be  considered  very  healthful,  and 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  give  your 
opinion  of  it  in  "  Nursery  Problems." 

E.  W.  W. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  objection  to  the  potato  is  that 
it  is  given  too  early.  To  be  useful  as 
a  part  of  food  it  must  be  thoroughly 
broken  up.  This  is  very  difficult  if 
the  potato  is  not  a  very  meaty  one, 
and  then  only  if  it  be  baked.  Further, 
it  should  be  very  thoroughly  chewed, 
which  means  both  cut  up  by  the  teeth 
and  mixed  with  saliva.  Children  under 
two  (and  usually  under  three)  years 
are  poor  chewers.  Our  own  prefer- 
ence, therefore,  is  not  to  give  it,  save 
in  exceptional  cases,  before  two  years. 
Then  the  potatoes  should  be  of  se- 
lected quality,  well  baked,  finely 
broken  up  with  a  fork  and  salted,  not 
buttered,  but  taken  up  as  little  matted 
together  as  possible.  In  our  past  vol- 
umes you  will  find  frequent  discus- 
sions of  these  points. 


The  Test  of  Sufficiency  of  Food  ;  Questions 
of  Teething  and  Weaning  ;  Unnecessary 
Pears  Concerning  Bow-Legs. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1.)  My  baby  boy  is  nine  months  old  and 
has  always  been  a  strong,  healthy  child  in 
every  way.  never  having  had  the  slightest  set- 
back. He  nurses  on  an  average  every 
three  hours,  and  besides  the  breast  milk  he 
takes  eight  ounces  of  malted  milk  before 
going  to  bed  at  half  past  seven,  and  eight 
ounces  every  morning  after  his  bath.  Do  you 
think  he  has  enough  to  eat  ?  How  can  one 
tell  the  amount  a  baby  gets  from  the 
breast  ? 

(2.)  He  has  four  teeth — two  upper  and  two 
under.  What  teeth  should  he  have  next  ?  and 
which  are  the  stomach  and  eye  teeth  ? 

(3.)  I  think  I  will  nurse  my  baby  during 
the  summer,  as  I   am   perfectly   well,  and 
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strong,  and  able  to  do  it.  Do  you  think  it  a 
poor  plan?  He  has  not  enough  teeth  yet  to 
take  any  other  food  than  milk,  and  certainly 
could  not  properly  digest  such  food  now. 

(4.)  I  cannot  keep  him  off  his  feet  while 
holding  him.  Is  there  any  danger  of  bow- 
legs if  I  allow  him  to  use  his  little  legs  and 
feet  as  much  as  he  wants  to  ?  They  are  very 
strong  and  perfectly  straight. 

(5.)  Do  large  diapers  cause  bow-legs?  What 
does  cause  it? 

Chicago,  111.  An  Earnest  Reader. 

(1.)  The  way  to  tell  how  much  a 
baby  gets  from  the  breast  is  to  weigh 
it  before  and  after  nursing.  The 
number  of  ounces  gained  represents 
approximately  the  weight  of  the  milk. 
This  fact,  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
milk,  needs  to  be  known,  as  also 
the  strength  of  -the  eight-ounce  mix- 
ture of  malted  milk,  before  an  opinion 
can  be  expressed  as  to  whether  the 
child  gets  enough  to  eat.  But  if  the 
child  is  contented  and  makes  steady 
gains  it  may  be  so  assumed.  His  four 
teeth  and  his  desire  to  stand  suggest 
good  nutrition. 

(2.)  Ordinarily  the  other  four  in- 
cisor (front)  teeth  should  follow,  then 
after  an  interval  of  rest  the  first 
grinders,  and  after  another  interval 
the  canine  teeth  ("  eye  and  stomach 
teeth  ")  which  come  behind  the  front 
teeth  and  in  front  of  the  grinders. 

(3.)  If  you  are  able  to  furnish 
milk  of  any  real  value  to  the  child 
after  he  is  a  year  old,  you  will  be  a 
very  exceptional  woman.  Our  belief 
is  that  he  would  better  be  weaned 
before  hot  weather  and  given  some 
good  milk  food,  with  no  solid  food, 
unless  it  be  a  little  stale  bread  or 
some  cereal  mixture,  till  autumn. 

(4.)  Let  the  child  do  as  he  pleases; 
that  is  to  say,  do  not  put  him  on  his 
feet,  but  if  he  tries  to  get  there  he 


probably  is  strong  enough  to  do  it 
without  harm. 

(5.)  Not  in  healthy  children,  we  be- 
lieve, yet  unnecessarily  large  diapers 
should  be  avoided.  Bow-legs  usually 
depend  upon  a  nutritional  disease  of 
the  bones  called  rickets. 


The  Causes  of  Hives  ;  Peptonized  Food. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  Can  you  tell  me  any  cure  for  hives?" 
If  not,  what  will  tend  to  prevent  them  ?  My 
little  girl  of  nearly  three  years  has  been  very 
much  troubled  with  them,  last  summer, 
more  than  the  summer  before.  We  have  used 
soda  water  to  prevent  the  itching  at  night, 
but  even  then  she  does  not  sleep  well ;  she 
seems  to  be  very  full-blooded  ;  her  lips  are  a 
very  bright  red,  and  she  is  the  picture  of 
health.  Would  it  be  of  any  benefit  to  give 
her  a  blood  purifier  this  spring?  If  so,  would 
you  advise  me  what  to  give  her  ? 

(2.)  Is  six  ounces  (half  milk  and  half  water) 
prepared  according  to  Fairchilds'  peptonizing 
process,  enough  for  a  six-months-old  baby 
every  three  hours  ? 

A  TWENTY-THREE-YEAR-OLD  MOTHER. 

(1.)  The  cure  of  hives  depends  upon 
the  cause,  which  must,  if  possible, 
be  removed.  The  causes  are  many, 
and  sometimes  exceedingly  obscure, 
when  the  disease  is  often  distressingly 
obstinate,  giving  both  patient  and 
physician  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  In 
childhood  the  commonest  cause  by  far 
is  an  improper  diet.  In  this  direction 
we  would  suggest  that  you  make  your 
inquiries. 

(2.)  The  bulk  is  not  too  great.  The 
mixture — if  just  as  you  state  it — may 
be  deficient  in  fat,  however. 


Hardening  of  Ear-Wax  ;  Lime  Water  ; 
"  Biliousness." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1.)  What  causes  wax  to  harden  in  the  ear, 
and  what  is  the  remedy?    My  little  girl,  aged 
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three  and  one-half  years,  is  bothered  with 
■wax  in  both  ears. 

(2.)  When  preparing  milk  for  the  night  for 
■an  infant  will  it  do  to  add  the  lime  water,  or 
must  it  only  be  added  when  the  milk  is 
warmed  to  use  ? 

(3.)  My  baby,  four  weeks  old.  will  sleep 
three,  four,  and  five  hours  at  a  time.  Should 
it  be  awakened  to  feed  it  ?  It  has  never  had 
any  kind  of  soothing  syrup. 

(4.)  What  is  the  best  remedy  for  biliousness 
in  infants?  Mine  are  troubled  so  much  with 
it.  A  Subscriber. 

Brlstoro,  Va. 

(1.  )  There  are  several  known  causes, 
"the  chief  are  over-formation  of  the 
ear-wax  and  a  changed  composition  of 
it  due  usually  to  inflammations  of  the 
ear.  The  only  preventive  we  know  of 
is  to  keep  the  ear  and  throat  in  a 
healthy  condition.  The  removal  of  an 
accumulation  is  accomplished  by  me- 
-chanical  means.  Probably  for  domes- 
tic practice  the  safest  way  is  to  soften 
the  mass  by  keeping  a  little  sweet  oil 
in  the  ear  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
gently  syringing  out  the  ear  with 
hike- warm  water. 

(2.)  The  lime  water  may  be  added 
after  the  heating  and  before  the  put- 
ting into  bottles. 

(3.)  It  certainly  need  not  be  awak- 
ened at  night,  By  day  the  feeding  will 
need  to  be  attended  to  rather  more 
frequently,  if  regular  habits  are  to  be 
established.  The  child  need  not  be 
rudely  awakened,  but  when  the  time 
for  its  food  arrives  the  bottle  can  be 
prepared,  the  nipple  put  into  its 
mouth,  and  the  child  gently  aroused 
sufficiently  to  take  the  food. 

(4.)  "We  are  not  sure  of  what  you 
mean  by  "  biliousness."  This  popular 
term  is  made  to  cover  many  conditions. 
The  condition  which  we  have  in  mind 
under  that  name  is  not  common  in  in- 


fants. If  you  mean  a  deranged  state 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  we 
should  say  that  a  proper  food  would 
be  the  best  preventive. 

Apparatus  for  Chest  Development. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where  I  can  get  in- 
formation about  a  gymnastic  equipment  for 
young  children,  and  the  advisability  of  using 
something  of  the  kind  to  develop  a  narrow- 
shouldered  boy  three  years  old. 

Maryland.  B.  W. 

We  believe  that  you  will  be  best 
suited  by  procuring  one  of  the  various 
forms  of  pulley  apparatus  (they  are  all 
much  alike)  which  are  fitted  with  ad- 
justable weights,  so  that  they  may  be 
proper  for  children  of  various  ages 
and  for  adults.  Some  kind  or  other 
of  these  can  probably  be  obtained 
from  any  dealer  in  sporting  or  athletic 
goods.  The  two  varieties  we  have 
most  frequently  seen  were  sold  by  Mr. 
D.  L.  Dowd  in  14th  St.,  and  by  Peck 
&  Snyder  in  Nassau  street,  in  this 
city.  Books  of  directions  usually  are 
sent  with  the  apparatus. 

Bad  Nursing  Habits  ;  Mixed  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  boy  is  now  nine  months'  old,  and 
I  wish  to  wean  him  between  now  and  next 
month.  He  has  always  been  a  great  eater, 
and  since  six  months  old  I  have  given  him 
once  a  day  a  bottle  of  milk,  water  and  Mellin's 
Food,  as  I  thought  he  needed  something  be- 
sides my  own  nursing,  for  he  is  very  large 
hearty  and  strong. 

He  has  the  very  bad  habit  of  wanting  to 
nurse  many  times  during  the  night,  and  I 
know  it  is  not  good  for  him,  but  he  will  stay 
awake  for  hours  if  I  do  not  nurse  him.  He 
has  always  been  troubled  with  a  flatulence 
and  is  yet,  and  is  a  very  poor  sleeper,  but 
still  is  very  bright  and  well. 

Now  I  want  to  know  when  and  how  often  he 
should  be  fed  after  he  is  weaned  ?    If  he  is 
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fed  and  put  to  bed  at  6.30,  when  should  he 
next  be  fed  ?  and  how  often  during  the  night 
and  day  ?  At  nine  months  can  he  be  given 
anything  besides  Mellin's  Food?  and  what 
proportion  of  milk,  water  and  the  Food  should 
be  given  him,  and  what  quantity  at  a  time  ? 

New  York  City.  B.  G. 

A  child  of  nine  months  who  had  not 
acquired  bad  habits  of  nursing  should 
be  fed  not  more  than  six  times  in 
twenty-four  hours — every  three  hours 
from  his  waking  time,  say  5,  8  and  11 
a.  m.,  2  and  5  p.  m.  to  go  to  sleep  on;  and 
if  necessary  he  may  get  a  bottle  about 
the  mother's  bed  time.  If  he  wakes 
later  in  the  morning,  every  date  would 
be  proportionately  later.  After  six 
months  of  age,  a  child  should  sleep 
from  the  mother's  bed  time  until  early 
morning. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  keep  a 
child  who  has  acquired  bad  habits  to 
a  proper  routine,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  that  much  of  the  fre- 
quent demanding  of  the  breast  may 
be  due  to  an  insufficient  supply  of 
breast  milk,  and  that  if  the  child  gets 
a  proper  meal,  say  seven  to  eight 
ounces,  of  proper  food,  he  may  sleep 
better  and  be  generally  better  con- 
tented. As  to  the  mixing  of  the  food, 
we  can  only  say  that  if  you  use  a  pat- 
ent food  at  all  it  should  be  used  pre- 
cisely as  the  makers  of  that  food  direct 
it, 


The  Temperature  for   Pasteurization ;  The 
Proper  Position  in  Sleep  ;  Occasional 
Squints. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  girl  is  nearly  seven  months  old, 
weighs  19  pounds,  is  strong  and  active,  sleeps 
well,  usually  from  7  to  7,  but  frequently 
cries  out  in  her  sleep.  As  she  grew  thin  on 
condensed  milk  she  has  had  for  five  months 
top  milk  from  a  part-Jersey  cow,  very  care- 
fully kept  and  cared  for.    The  milk  is  now 


prepared  as  follows  :  One  quart  top  milk 
from  two  quarts  of  milk  that  has  stood  from 
2  to  3  hours,  %  pints  (1  ]/z  cups  full)  boiling 
water,  a  pinch  of  salt,  a  scant  teaspoonful 
milk  sugar.  This  is  steamed  over  boiling 
water  for  40  minutes.  The  baby  has  five 
bottles  a  day,  having  given  up  her  night  bot- 
tle some  weeks  ago.  The  quantity  prepared 
allows  for  some  waste,  as  she  is  now  taking 
less  than  seven  ounces  at  a  feeding. 

(1.)  In  testing  with  a  thermometer  is  it 
necessary  to  test  the  milk  in  the  bottles  or 
the  water  around  the  bottles  ?  Will  the  milk 
be  nearly  the  same  temperature?  This  seems 
a  stupid  question,  but  I  do  not  understand 
whether  the  167°  for  pasteurizing  means  the 
water  or  the  milk  in  the  botties. 

(2.)  Is  seven  ounces  too  much  at  one  feed- 
ing? 

(3.)  Is  there  any  harm  in  a  child  being  al- 
lowed to  sleep  on  the  stomach  entirely?  My 
baby  will  not  go  to  sleep  on  her  side  or  back. 

(1.)  If  a  baby  seems  inclined  to  look  cross- 
eyed, can  anything  be  done  to  correct  this 
tendency,  or  will  it  probably  be  outgrown? 

A  New  Keadee. 

Pean  Yan,  X.  Y. 

(1.)  It  means  the  temperature  of  the 
milk.  Pasteurizers  are  made  by  which 
this  temperature  is  reached  automati- 
cally, but  as  you  steam  it  you.  would 
better  use  the  thermometer  in  a 
bottle. 

(*2.)  Some  children  of  the  age  of 
yours  take  seven  ounces  without  harm, 
some  are  better  with  rather  less  ;  but 
as  you  give  but  five  bottles  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  too  much. 

(3.)  Not  if  the  head  is  comfortably- 
arranged  and  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
free.  Most  of  the  lower  animals  sleep 
on  the  belly  wholly  or  partly,  but  their 
breathing  apertures  are  of  course  dif- 
ferently placed. 

(4.)  Occasional  squints  may  have 
no  meaning,  but  if  they  are  frequent, 
look  to  the  child's  general  condition 
for  a  cause — digestion  in  particular. 
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Squints  due  to  muscular  defects  in  the 
eye  are  usually  not  outgrown. 


Condensed  Replies. 

K  S.  C,  Kearny,  N.  J.  —  Your 
child's  trouble  is  evidently  a  case  of 
rather  recent  but  excessive  flatulent 
indigestion.  Babyhood  would  be  do- 
ing mischief  if  it  attempted  to  pre- 
scribe for  babies  who  are  ill.  We  try 
to  teach  hygiene  and  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  feeding,  but  do  not  treat 
those  in  need  of  medical  aid.  You 


will  do  well  to  consult  your  family 
physician. 

Mrs.  McC,  Primrose,  Iowa. —  The 
soap  suppository  which  you  are  using 
is  excellent  and  the  glycerine  increases 
its  efficiency.  The  glycerine  supposi- 
tory is  also  an  efficient  one,  but  so 
long  as  simple  soap  suffices  there  is 
no  need  to  change. 

The  frequent  micturition  may  de- 
pend upon  various  causes.  The 
amount  of  liquid  taken  does  not  seem 
too  great.     One  thing  to  be  looked  for 
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is  too  little  warmth  of  the  body  which, 
by  diminishing  perspiration,  increases 
the  secretion  of  urine.  In  cold  cli- 
mates it  is  requisite  that  a  child  be 
not  let  upon  the  floor,  and  be  well  pro- 
tected also  to  avoid  this  surface  chill- 
ing. Another  thing  to  look  to  is 
whether  there  be  any  local  irritation 
which  excites  frequent  emptying  of 
the  bladder,  even  if  the  total  amount 
of  urine  be  not  over  large. 

The  frequency  of  feeding  is  about 
right.    He   may   be    getting  teeth. 


They  often  appear  as  early.  But  the 
drooling  has  no  particular  connection 
therewith. 

N.  S.,  New  Orleans,  La. — There  is 
nothing  in  the  account  given  to  con- 
firm your  suspicions. 

The  picture  sent  us  is  certainly  very 
attractive,  but  we  have  received  such 
an  embarrassing  supply  of  pretty  baby 
faces  as  to  be  unable  to  tell  when  we 
shall  reproduce  the  photograph.  We 
have  enough  available  pictures  on  hand 
to  fill  our  covers  for  many  months. 


What  do  You  Feed  the  Baby  ? 

NOTHING  IS  SO  IMPORTANT  AS  THE  RIGHT  FOOD. 

Carnrick's  Soluble  Food 

Is  a  Perfect  Food  for  Infants  and  Invalids. 

Thousands  of  children  have  been  raised  on  this  Food  when  mother's 
milk,  cow's  milk  and  the  various  other  "Infant  Foods  "  have  failed, 

Being  a  perfect  Food  in  itself,  the  only  preparation  needed  is  the 
addition  of  water. 

"  OUR  BABY'S  FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS,"  by  Marion  Harland, 
on  the  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants,  and  a  large  sample  of  Carnrick's  Soluble 
Food,  sent  Free  to  mothers  who  mention  Babyhood. 

REED  &  CARNRICK, 


124  &  126  SOUTH  FIFTH  AVENUE, 


NEW  YORK. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 
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SOME  NOTES  CONCERNING  MEASLES. 


BY  LEROY  M.   YALE,   M.D..   *EW  YORK  CITY. 


READER  of  Babyhood  has 
suggested  that  the  pres- 
ent prevalence  of  measles 
would  make  an  article 
upon  this  disease,  and 
especially  upon  some  of  its  varying 
manifestations,  timely  and  interest- 
ing. It  is  desirable  that  the  typical 
course  of  measles  should  first  be  de- 
scribed in  order  that  the  variations 
may  be  appreciated,  and  their  points 
of  interest  be  emphasized. 

Measles  may  be  described  as  an  in- 
fectious disease,  accompanied  by  fever, 
the  chief  manifestations  of  which  are 
upon  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane, 
and  consist  of  catarrhal  symptoms  of 
the  air  passages,  followed  about  the 
fourth  day  of  the  attack  by  a  peculiar 
eruption,  consisting  of  papules  or 
slightly  elevated  small  spots.  This 
eruption  disappears  after  a  few  days, 
and  is  followed  by  desquamation,  more 
or  less  marked.  The  disease  is  highly 
contagious.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease four  stages  are  easily  distin- 
guished, viz.  :  incubation,  invasion, 
eruption  and  decline,  including  des- 
quamation. These  stages  are  popu- 
larly often  described  as  "breeding," 


"coming  down,"  "breaking  out,"'  and 
"  going  off"  or  "peeling." 

The  stage  of  incubation  extends 
from  the  time  of  exposure  until  some 
definite  symptoms  are  noted.  It  is 
usually  thought  that  during  this  stage 
there  are  no  symptoms,  yet,  if  a  case 
be  carefully  watched,  as  it  sometimes 
is  when  the  fact  of  exposure  is  known, 
various  symptoms,  such  as  slight  or 
passing  fever,  will  be  noted;  although 
it  is  not  possible  to  be  absolutely  sure 
whether  these  symptoms,  depend  upon 
the  working  of  the  measle  poison  or 
upon  some  othQr  coincident  cause. 
This  period  of  incubation  varies  very 
much  in  different  cases,  extremes 
reaching  from  one  to  three  weeks, 
but  the  great  majority  approach  the 
average,  which  is  about  twelve  days. 
The  variation  must  depend  largely 
upon  individual  peculiarities,  for  it 
occurs  where  the  nature,  degree,  and 
time  of  exposure  are  the  same.  Thus, 
the  writer  recalls  an  instance  in  which 
two  children  were  with  their  mother, 
who  was  in  the  invasion  stage  of 
measles,  until  the  day  before  the  erup- 
tion appeared,  and  were  separated  from 
her  at  the  same  time.    One  child  had 
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the  eruption  on  the  thirteenth  day 
after  this  separation,  the  other  on 
the  twenty-first  day.  This  variation 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  as  it 
may  have  a  practical  bearing  on 
the  sending  to  school  of  children 
who  have  been  exposed.  We  have  in 
mind  a  school  epidemic  which  ap- 
peared to  originate  from  a  boy  who, 
having  been  exposed,  was  kept  away 
from  school  until  it  was  considered, 
upon  the  authority  of  his  family  phy- 
sician, that  he  had  escaped.  After 
his  return  to  school  he  developed 
measles. 

The  second  stage  is  that  of  invasion 
or  the  prodromic  stage,  the  usual 
duration  of  which  is  about  four  days, 
varying  ordinarily  from  three  to  five 
days,  but  in  exceptional  cases  reach- 
ing even  double  the  latter  limit.  The 
two  characteristics  of  this  stage  are 
the  fever  and  catarrhal  symptoms. 
The  fever  begins  with  or  is  accom- 
panied by  discomfort,  headache,  some- 
times shivering  and  various  derange- 
ments of  the  tongue,  stomach  and 
bowels*  The  peculiarity  of  the  fever 
is  its  remitting  type.  Thus  on  the 
first  day  it  is  tolerably  smart,  say 
102°  F.  or  even  as  high  as  104°  F. 
The  next  morning  brings  a  decided 
remission,  even  to  normal  some- 
times, rising  again  at  night  (often 
found  to  be  fluctuating  if  watched), 
and  finally  rising  sharply  again  when 
the  eruption  is  about  to  appear.  This 
irregularity  of  the  fever  sometimes 
leads  to  errors  in  diagnosis.  When 
epidemic  influenza  is  prevalent  the 
fever  and  catarrhal  symptoms  often 
suggest  that  disease.  If  no  exposure 
to  measles  is  known,  or  even  when 
known,  if,  as  is  quite  often  the  case, 


no  physician  has  yet  been  called,  a 
diagnosis  of  "  a  cold  "  or  c:  stomach 
out  of  order  "  is  often  made  by  the 
family  council,  and  the  patient  accord- 
ingly is  permitted  to  be  around,dissem- 
inating  the  poison  during  these  few 
days  which  are  particularly  valuable 
for  the  purpose. 

The  catarrhal  symptoms  are  mainly 
in  connection  with  the  eyes  and  the 
air  passages  The  eyes  run  profusely 
and  are  usually  sensitive  to  the  light. 
There  is  usually  considerable  dis- 
charge from  the  nose,  with  sneezing, 
and  sometimes  nosebleed.  There 
may  be  hoarseness  or  even  croupy 
symptoms,  and  a  peculiar  dry,  bark- 
ing cough  with  little  expectoration 
is  seldom  absent.  In  fact  if  such 
a  cough,  with  the  eye  symptoms,  be 
present,  it  is  always  well  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  measles.  During 
this  stage  one  may  often  find,  if  he 
looks  for  it,  upon  the  palate  and  even 
upon  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  spots 
like  the  eruption  of  measles  or  large 
blotches.  They  are  not,  however,  al- 
ways to  be  seen. 

The  onset  of  this  period  of  invasion 
is  sometimes  very  abrupt;  just  the  re- 
verse of  the  cases  which  present  vary- 
ing slight  symptoms  during  the  in- 
cubation stage.  For  instance,  a  lady 
had  been  exposed  to  measles,  and  ow- 
ing to  her  impending  departure  for 
Europe,  was  anxious  to  know  if  any 
symptoms  of  that  disease  were  devel- 
oping. Two  physicians  saw  her,  one 
•the  night  before  her  departure.  She 
went  on  board  ship  in  the  morning 
claiming  to  feel  well,  an  hour  later 
was  ill,  and  developed  measles. 

The  third  stage  of  measles  is  that  of 
the  eruption,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
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usually  commences  on  the  fourth  day. 
The  fever  during  the  out-coming  of 
the  rash  is  quite  high,  but  not  often 
exceeding  104°F.  The  rash  is  usually  of 
a  deep  red,  less  vivid  than  the  color  of 
scarlatina,  but  it  may  be  pale  or  again 
it  may  be  purplish.  It  usually  first 
appears  upon  the  face  and  neck,  and 
spreads  thence  in  well  marked  cases 
over  the  whole  body;  so  completely 
indeed  have  we  seen  it  that  the  desqua- 
mation of  the  soles  of  the  feet  even  was 
subsequently  a  source  of  considerable 
annoyance  and  delay  in  the  convales- 
cence. The  eruption  in  fading  often 
turns  yellow  or  tawny,  and  it  retires 
in  the  same  order  as  it  came,  leav- 
ing the  face  first.  It  is  present  on 
an  average  four  days,  but  more  fre- 
quently for  a  longer  than  for  a  shorter 
time. 

The  fever  continues  pretty  nigh 
until  the  eruption  has  fully  appeared, 
and  then  it,  as  well  as  the  catarrhal 
symptoms,  subsides.  Among  the  com- 
moner appearances  during  the  stage 
of  eruption  are  swelling  of  the  ton- 
sils as  well  as  of  the  glands  under 
the  jaw  and  in  the  neck.  There  is 
also  sometimes  a  tendency  to  diarr- 
hoea, which  fact  makes  it  judicious  to 
avoid  laxative  medicines  at  this  stage 
of  the  disease. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  note  some  of 
the  variations  in  the  appearance  of 
this  eruption  in  what  may  prove  to  be 
— in  subsequent  course  and  in  severity 
— quite  normal  cases.  Thus,  the  erup- 
tion may  appear  suddenly,  as  if  by  a 
single  flush,  while  in  others  we  have 
seen  on  the  first  day  of  the  invasion 
stage  a  scanty  eruption  on  the  nose, 
chin  and  behind  the  ears,  which  remain- 
ed unchanged  until  the  usual  time, 


when  it  bloomed  out  quickly  and  fully  ; 
again  we  have  seen  early  in  the  in- 
vasion stage  excitement  and  weeping 
bring  out  upon  the  face  a  distinct 
eruption  which  disappeared  after  the 
excitement  had  passed,  not  to  reappear 
until  the  usual  time,  i.  e.,  two  or  three 
days  later.  Not  unlike  these  are  cases 
in  which  the  eruption  seems  to  re- 
appear. We  recall  a  case  seen  at  the 
request  of  the  attending  physician,  who 
stated  that  the  patient  had  just  gone 
through  the  eruptive  stage  of 
measles  (as  had  the  other  children  in 
the  family),  but  that  a  renewed  high 
fever  without  evident  cause  occasioned 
anxiety.  At  the  time  of  the  writer's 
visit  the  eruption  seemed  to  be  be- 
ginning to  appear  again,  and  so  it 
proved,  the  subsequent  course  being 
without  incident.  It  was  very  prob- 
ably a  case  in  which  the  eruption  ac- 
companying the  preliminary  fever  was 
more  marked  than  usual. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  eruption,  which 
accompanies  any  complication  or  in- 
tercurrent disease,  nor  of  the  graver 
types  of  the  disease ;  because  the  object 
of  this  article  is,  not  to  instruct  as  to 
the  treatment  of  measles  nor  to  excite 
alarm,  but  to  point  out  irregularities 
in  the  development  of  cases  of  measles 
of  ordinary  severity  which,  if  over- 
looked or  misunderstood,  might  lead 
to  neglect  of  the  precautions  (isola- 
tion) etc,,  which  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Regarding  the  fourth  or  desquama- 
tive stage,  we  need  say  no  more  than 
that  while  it  (or  the  catarrhal  symp- 
toms) continues,  the  patient  may  give 
this  disease.  He  should  be  kept  from 
school  for  at  least  four  weeks. 
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OLD  FATHER  TIME  AS  A  DOCTOR. 


BY  A.   K.   BOND,   M.  1). 

Clinical  Professor  Diseases  of  Children,  Baltimore  Medical  College. 


A.THER  TIME  lias  had 
many  biographers,  yet 
none  of  them  have  done 
him  justice.  Some,  in 
fact,  seem  to  have  been 
moved  in  their  descriptions  of  him  by 
deep  malignity  and  personal  spite. 
It  is  partly  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing the  character  of  this  genial  friend 
that  I  have  taken  up  my  pen  at  this 
late  day,  and  partly  also  with  the 
desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
readers  another  and  heretofore  un- 
described  phase  of  his  benevolent 
character. 

One  of  the  most  insulting  libels 
against  our  friend,  a  libel  which  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  remote  tra- 
ditions of  the  human  race,  is  that  he 
is  a  cannibal,  a  devourer  of  his  own 
children,  and  some  sculptors  and 
painters  have  shown  themselves  so 
degenerate  as  to  picture  him  in  the 
very  attitude  of  swallowing  his  off- 
spring. Such  a  scandalous  tala 
could  only  have  developed  in  the 
degradation  of  heathenism,  among 
tribes  who  had  ancestral  tendencies 
to  and  reminiscences  of  cannibalism  in 
their  blood.  I  have  seen  Father  Time 
as  a  hoary  patriarch,  surrounded  by 
throngs  of  his  descendants  of  every 
age,  from  infancy  to  full  maturity.  I 
have  seen  him  lift  the  tired  little  ones 
in  his  arms  and  bear  them  on  their 
way,  or  place  them  at  their  journey's 
end,  softly  sleeping,  by  the  banks  of 
the  still  river  of  forgetfulness;  but 
never,  in  all  my  acquaintance  with  him, 


have  I  seen  one  sign,  one  gesture  of 
cruelty  in  his  conrpassionate  bearing 
toward  his  children. 

Father  Time  has  been  greatly 
misunderstood  and  grossly  misrepre- 
sented. His  traducers  would  have  us 
believe  that  he  passes  through  the 
generations  of  mankind  like  a  mower 
with  a  great  scythe,  cutting  down  with 
relentless  s^eep  the  old,  the  young, 
the  feeble  and  the  strong.  This  is  all 
untrue,  unworthy  of  a  thoughtful 
observer.  The  natural  calling  of 
Father  Time,  the  Reaper,  is  to  garner 
in  the  ripened  stalks  of  the  field,  that 
their  golden  grain  may  be  preserved. 

However  sad  our  ancient  friend 
may  be  in  his  calling  of  reaper,  there 
is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  as  a 
physician  he  is  full  of  cheer.*  Per- 
haps, like  some  other  doctors,  the 
sense  of  importance  which  a  con- 
sultation brings  is  to  him  a  stimulant. 
For  to  one  of  his  vast  experience  the 
proper  remedy  must  suggest  itself 
instantly,  without  that  anxious  casting 
about  for  it  which  embarrasses  the 
beginner,  and  makes  him  look  some- 
times more  miserable  than  the  patient. 
Then,  too,  he  is  sure  of  the  confidence 
which  his  august  presence  and  hoary 
age  invariably  inspire  in  shortlived 
mortals.  Did  he  not  attend  the  sick- 
beds of  the  first  couple  of  the  human 
race  ?  Did  he  not,  in  that  ante- 
diluvian era,  when  there  were  no 
doctors  to  interfere  with  him,  secure 
to  his  patients  a  longevity  which  is 
the  admiration  and   despair  of  the 
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puny  physicians  of  present  genera- 
tions? Has  he  not  witnessed  all  the 
follies  which  have  swayed  the  medical 
world  from  the  earliest  time  until 
now,  and  so  learned  by  observation 
the  distinction  between  good  and  evil, 
safety  and  danger,  in  the  use  of  rem- 
edies ?  Is  he  not  called  into  consulta- 
tion by  every  thoughtful  physician  of 
the  present  day  in  cases  of  difficulty 
and  doubt,  and  has  he  not  without 
fail  proven  his  ability  to  advise  ?  No 
wonder,  then,  that  confidence  and 
<meer  are  stamped  upon  his  face,  as 
he  bends  by  the  bedside  and 
lays  his  finger  on  the  tired 
pulse.  Let  us  see  now  what  he  does. 
Some  of  His  Remedies. 
First  among  these  is  the  agent  so 
famous  down  the  ages  for  its  wonder- 
ful power,  the  Vis  Medicatrix  Naturce, 
the  self-healing  energy  of  the  human 
body.  The  oldest  remedy  of  all,  its 
marvelous  virtues  have  ever  been  the 
astonishment  and  the  delight  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons.  Is  the  patient 
severely  wounded, this  matchless  agent 
will  close  the  wound,  will  cause  sup- 
plies of  nutriment  to  be  hurried  to 
the  injured  spot,  will  build  up  the 
lost  tissues  and,  with  unerring  design, 
shape  the  new  materials  accurately  to 
the  contour  of  adjacent  parts.  Is  a 
bone  broken,  it  will  fit  a  splint  of  living 
tissue  closely  about  the  fractured 
parts,  to  hold  the  fragments  firmly 
together,  to  protect  them  from  in- 
jury during  healing  ;  and,  finally,  will 
remove  the  living  splint,  leaving  the 
bone,  if  anything,  stronger  than  it 
was  before.  Has  a  foreign  substance 
penetrated  the  healthy  tissues  of  the 
body,  this  same  Vis  Medicatrix  will,  if 
the  substance  is  irritating,  cast  it  out 


by  suppuration  ;  if  it  is  (as  a  clean  bul- 
let, for  instance),  smooth  and  unirri- 
tating,  it  will  cause  a  sheathing  of 
dense  insensitive  tissue  to  be  thrown 
about  the  foreign  substance,  shutting- 
it  up  forever  from  harmful  influence 
upon  the  surrounding  tissues. 

Nor  is  the  Vis  Medicatrix  to  be  de- 
spised in  purely  medical  cases  of  dis- 
ease. Here  its  restorative  power  is 
likewise  shown  in  many  ways — in  the 
pain,  which  warns  us  to  rest  the  dis- 
eased part,  in  the  failure  of  appetite 
which  protects  the  crippled  digestive 
organs  from  unwholesome  food,  in  the 
struggle  to  purify  the  bloodstream, 
which  manifests  its  progress  by  mod- 
erate rise  of  temperature,  in  the 
cough  by  which  injurious  materials 
are  expelled  from  the  breathing  pas- 
sages, and,  finally,  in  the  steady  re- 
turn of  every  organ,  tried  and 
purified,  to  its  natural  cooperation 
with  its  fellows,  which  we  call  conval- 
escence. Even  if  one  of  these  organs 
has  been  crippled  in  the  contest,  the 
Vis  Medicatrix  will  go  far  toward  sup- 
plying the  defect.  Has  one  lung 
been  partly  destroyed,  the  other,  its 
companion,  will  expand  and  take  upon 
itself  extra  work.  Has  a  heart-valve 
been  left  leaky,  the  heart-muscle  will 
grow  stronger  and  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency. Has  one  side  of  the  brain 
been  injured  in  its  functions,  as  of 
speech,  the  other  side  may  to  some 
extent  be  trained  to  these  unwonted 
duties. 

Thus  at  every  bedside  in  the  land 
may  be  seen  the  reverend  form  of  this 
aged  healer,  ignored  by  some  physi- 
cians who  would  claim  for  themselves 
the  results  due  to  his  magic  remedy, 
welcomed  by  others  who,  trained  in 
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the  highest,  schools  and  armed  with 
that  confidence  which  comes  of  ma- 
ture experience,  are  yet  glad  to  recog- 
nize his  helpful  presence  and  to  give 
to  him  the  honor  which  is  his  due; 
while  they  listen  to  his  words  of  wis- 
dom, and  stiive  to  learn  the  mysteries 
of  his  mighty  engines  of  healing.  But 
although  this  Vis  Medicatrix  is  the 
most  powerful  of  his  restorative 
agents,  the  resources  of  Father  Time 
are  not  limited  to  it.  For,  as  a  wise 
doctor,  he  knows  how  to  attack  dis- 
ease from  many  points  of  vantage. 
Sometimes,  in  addition  to  his  stand- 
ard remedy,  he  utilizes  other  devices. 
The  Advantages  •  f  Change  of  Scene. 
He  knows  well  that  in  certain  de- 
pressed states  of  health  treatment  at 
home  will  do  no  good  whatever.  The 
patient  lies  like  a  ship  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  unable  to  catch  a  breath 
of  the  wind  which  would  bear  him 
onward  toward  convalescence.  He  is 
like  a  man  treading  upon  quicksand, 
who  finds  no  firm  point  of  support 
whereon  to  rest  while  he  struggles 
to  free  himself  from  its  treacherous 
depths.  His  mind,  bereft  of  hope 
and  lost  to  ambition,  turns  in  upon 
itself  and  becomes  absorbed  with  the 
contemplation  of  his  bodily  ailments 
or  saddened  by  gloomy  forebodings. 

Let  change  of  scene,  travel 
through  some  interesting  part  of  the 
world,  be  prescribed,  and  at  once  the 
patient  brightens.  New  thoughts  flit 
in  through  the  opened  windows  of  the 
hitherto  darkened  mind,  bringing 
with  them  the  sunshine  of  pleasant 
anticipation  and  the  melody  of  long- 
forgotten  memories.  Under  the  con- 
duct of  our  ancient  friend,  the  organs 
of  digestion  soon  take  upon  them  new 


energy,  the  step  becomes  firm  and 
elastic,  the  pale  face  acquires  the  hue 
of  health,  the  eye  brightens,  and  sleep, 
which  was  shallow  and  fitful,  comes 
deep  and  sweet,  a  benediction  to  the 
troubled  spirit. 

And  what  shall  we  say  if  the  change 
is  to  the  shore  of  the  wonderful,  mur- 
muring sea,  whose  ceaseless  roar  and 
ever-rolling  billows  lift  the  thoughts 
to  themes  far  removed  from  the  dull 
round  of  daily  cares;  whose  life-giving 
atmosphere  braces  the  body  like  a 
tonic  in  its  every  member? 

Or,  if  the  mountains  be  chosen  as 
the  destination  of  the  trip,  how  quickly 
does  the  patient  respond  to  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  pure  air  that  bathes  their 
towering  heights,  to  the  vistas  of 
beauty  stretching  far  and  silent  among 
the  everlasting  hills,  bathed  in  the 
glad  light  of  the  morning  hours  or 
tinted  with  all  the  glories  of  the  set- 
ting sun  ?  How  often  in  after  years 
will  the  mind  revert  to  those  happy 
memories,  the  quiet  walks  through 
shady  woods,  the  delicate  tracery  of 
the  ferns,  the  moisture-laden  moss, 
the  laughing,  fretting,  roaring  moun- 
tain stream,  the  silver  trill  of  the 
wood-robin,  as  he  sings  in  lonely  medi- 
tation his  sweet  evening  hymn. 

If  change  of  scene  cannot  be 
secured,  if  the  patient  cannot  bear  it, 
or  if  the  prescription  is  too  expensive 
for  the  patients  means,  Old  Doctor 
Time  is  not  yet  by  any  means  at  the 
end  of  his  resources.  He  usually  tries 
to  make  up  for  its  lack  by  ordering 
another  of  his  favorite  remedies, 

Pleasant  Companionship. 

Next  to  the  diversion  of  travel,  this 
is  perhaps  the  most  efficient  agent  for 
rousing  the  sluggish  patient  to  new 
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interest  in  life.  It  is  strange  how 
surely  the  quality  of  companionship 
is  determined  by  the  sick  one.  For 
there  are  some  persons  whose  com- 
panionship, though  pleasant  to  well 
people,  is  depressing  beyond  expres- 
sion to  the  invalid,  who  feels  at  the 
departure  of  such  visitors  as  if  a 
weight  had  been  taken  off  from  him  ; 
yet  he  knows  not  what  it  is  in  his 
friend  which  so  affects  him.  For  this 
reason  it  is  wise  that  companionship 
should  be  administered  in  very  small 
doses,  until  it  is  found  that  in  any  case 
it  is  well  borne.  What  will  depress 
one  patient  will  perhaps  cheer  an- 
other. The  quality  which  seems  to 
the  writer  most  desirable  in  compan- 
ionship for  patients  who  are  depressed 
is  the  possession  of  a  certain  vigorous 
healthf  ulness,  which  seems  by  its  very 
presence  to  bid  defiance  to  disease  and 
decay.  If  this  be  accompanied  by 
tact  and  a  gentle,  sympathetic  touch 
(which  is  not  incompatible  with 
robustness)  it  is  inexpressibly  cheer- 
ing. There  are  some  persons,  too, 
who  are  born  happy.  Hapjriness  is 
their  prevailing,  most  impressive  trait, 
unless  it  be  the  goodness  which  is 
sometimes  combined  with  the  happi- 
ness. Such  persons  are  sunshine  in 
the  sick  room.  The  patient  feels  the 
mysterious  stimulus  of  their  presence, 
and  looks  forward  with  eagerness  to 
the  next  visit. 

There  are  many  little  points  in 
deportment  and  address,  which  the 
quick,  sympathetic  mind  will  acquire 
with  experience  in  such  visiting,  that 
add  greatly  to  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  visit.  The  young  people's  asso- 
ciations of  our  Christian  churches,  by 
whatever  name  they  may  be  called, 


are  doing  a  great  service  to  the  com- 
munity when  they  train*  their  mem- 
bers, as  visitors  in  the  home  and  in 
the  hospital,  in  ways  of  gentleness  and 
sympathy  and  cheer  at  the  bedside. 
For  those  women  who  possess  and 
have  acquired  in  unusual  perfection 
this  secret  of  cheering  the  sick  there 
seems  about  to  open  in  the  near  future 
an  important  and  remunerative  pro- 
fession— that  of  Convalescent's  Com- 
panion. When  the  wealthy  invalid 
has  advanced  so  far  toward  health  as 
not  to  need  the  ministrations  of  a 
hospital-trained  nurse,  and  tires  of 
her  nurse's  limited  conversational 
capacity,  she  still  holds  on  to  the  latter 
from  dread  of  the  loneliness  of  the 
months  which  must  elapse  before 
excursions  into  the  fresh  air  are  pos- 
sible. How  eagerly  would  she  wel- 
come and  employ  at  this  juncture  a 
cultured  woman  with  the  gift  of  cheer- 
fulness and  the  art  of  companionship, 
who  could  add  to  a  rapidly-growing 
friendship  all  those  accomplishments 
which  brighten  and  enrich  our  modern 
home  life  ! 

One  other  only  of  the  remedies  of 
Father  Time  may  we  mention,  the 
invigorating  agent  known  as 
Work. 

It  is  not  work  that  breaks  down  the 
tired  mother  so  much  as  it  is  worry. 
Work,  good,  hearty,  muscular  exertion, 
is  a  tonic,  is  a  blessing.  The  same  is 
true  of  reasonable  exertion  of  the  in- 
tellect. The  insanity  which  is  said  to 
furnish  our  asylums  with  more  than 
their  share  of  farmer's  wives,  arises  not 
from  physical  exertion,  but  from  exces- 
sive monotony  of  life,  from  the  running 
of  the  thoughts  in  too  narrow  grooves, 
from  want  of  diversity  of  occupation 
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for  body  and  mind.  The  great  value 
of  physical  labor  in  the  correction  of 
mental  disorders  is  abundantly  shown 
by  the  observations  of  our  asylum 
managers,  who  no  longer  shut  up  the 
inmates  in  narrow  cells,  but  encourage 
them  to  follow  as  steadily  as  they  may 
some  manual  occupation,  and  find 
that,  by  giving  occupation  to  the  fac- 
ulties untouched  by  disease,  those 
touched  by  disease  may  often  in  time 
be  reclaimed.  To  the  ordinary  invalid, 
whose  mind  has  been  spared  by 
disease,  but  who  is  condemned  to 
weeks  or  months  of  tedious  illness, 
occupation  for  the  hands  is  very  de- 
sirable. This  department  of  the  heal- 
ing art  has  been  greatly  neglected, 
because  hitherto  physicians  have  been 
men  and  ignorant  of  domestic  callings. 
Will  not  some  writer  in  Babyhood  take 
up  the  theme  of  invalids'  occupations, 
and  show  from  observation,  or  from  a 
rich  experience,  how  the  tedious  hours 
may  be  filled  with  useful  diversion  ? 
It  has  saddened  me  sometimes  to  see 
a  patient  in  slow  convalescence,  yet 
able  to  sit  up  in  bed,  pass  day  after 
day  with  no  handiwork  to  relieve  the 
weary  hours.  What  a  vast  waste  of 
time  there  must  be  in  such  illnesses  ? 
Apart  from  the  sick  bed  there  is  a 
great  host  of  minor  ailments,  for  which 
the  physician  prescribes  drugs,  but 
for  the  relief  of  which  Old  Doctor 
Time,  if  his  voice  were  heeded,  would 
suggest  work — not  novel  reading,  not 
theatre  parties,  not  social  visits  with 
short  walks  and  long  talks,  not  shop- 
ping with  its  worry  and  tedious  de- 
lays, but  real  muscular  labor  for  all 
parts  of  the  body.  The  great  need 
of  many  ladies  in  our  large  cities, 
and  in  the  country  too,  is  for  suf- 


ficient play  of  the  muscles  to  secure 
the  burning  off  of  waste  tissues  of  the 
body,  and  the  replacement  of  indo- 
lent effete  tissues  by  fresh  active 
ones.  Many  such  a  delicate  woman 
has  had  her  health  restored  by  a 
good  dose  of  poverty  — not  abject 
poverty,  but  poverty  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced to  compel  her  to  do  mus- 
cular labor,  with  her  own  arms  and 
back.  This  great  need  for  fresh  tis- 
sues, for  bodily  renewal  through  mus- 
cular exertion,  explains  the  eagerness 
with  which  women  and  men  of  seden- 
tary habits  have  taken  to  the  bicycle. 
This  is  not  a  perfect  form  of  muscular 
work — the  world  will  bless  the  memory 
of  any  one  who  can  suggest  a  better 
recreation — but  it  meets  to  some  ex- 
tent the  great  crying  need  of  the 
classes  of  society  who  do  not  toil  phy- 
sically in  the  earning  of  their  bread. 
Massage  has  supplied  at  the  hands  of 
a  hired  operator,  to  some  extent,  the 
same  need  in  the  case  of  invalids  who 
have  not  the  strength  to  work,  and  in 
case  of  certain  others  who  are  too  in- 
dolent to  burn  off  their  own  tissues  by 
their  own  labors.  There  is  one  other 
agent  of  especial  interest  which  Old 
Doctor  Time  leaves  behind  him  at 
every  visit,  in  a  tiny  vial,  to  be  ir> haled 
in  case  of  faintness.  It  is  labeled 
Hopefulness. 
The  alarmist  is  his  particular  antip- 
athy. When  a  physician  has  con- 
demned a  patient  to  death,  and  hung 
the  tombstone  of  threatened  Heart 
Disease  or  Consumption  and  the  like 
about  his  neck,  Old  Doctor  Time  seems 
to  take  special  pleasure  in  coming  to 
the  victim's  relief  and  proving  that 
the  physicians  prophecy  was  false. 
True,  he  cannot  at  once  restore  hope, 
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as  is  shown  by  the  many  dyspeptics 
and  neurasthenics  throughout  the 
community,  who  are  living  in  hourly 
dread  of  sudden  death,  without  any 
foundation  whatever  for  such  dread 
except  a  physician's,  perhaps  a  special- 
ist's, dictum,  delivered  years,  and  some- 
times decades,  ago. 

"  For  every  evil  under  the  sun 
There  is  a  remedy,  or  there's  none. 
If  there  is  one,  try  and  find  it ; 
If  there  isn't,  never  mind  it." 

So  wrote  some  old  philosopher,  and 
he  wrote  wisely.  Many  an  invalid, 
young  or  old,  has  found  that,  on  fol- 
lowing this  sage  advice  and  diverting 
her  thoughts  from  her  apparently 
hopeless  ailment,  Old  Doctor  Time 
has  stepped  in  with  his  remedies, 
and  gradually  wrought  a  cure.  The 
wTise  physician  who  values  the  meth- 


ods of  this  aged  consultant  will  in 
even  the  most  unpromising  case  never 
relinquish  hope,  but  utilizing  every 
agency  for  good,  ever  seeking  more 
light,  ever  watchful,  ever  sympa- 
thetic, stand  by  the  patient  until  in 
some  mysterious  way  the  currents  of 
health  shall  begin  to  gain  strength 
again.  If  he  can  do  nothing  as  yet, 
he  should  not  leave  his  patient  to  the 
anarchy  of  self-medication,  nor  to  the 
chaos  of  despair;  but  should  turn  over 
the  helm  to  wise  Old  Doctor  Time,  to 
jolly,  tender  Old  Doctor  Time,  whose 
strong  hand  has  steered  so  many  for- 
lorn barks  into  the  harbor  of  restored 
health  ;  and  himself,  standing  by, 
alert,  thoughtful,  humble,  try  to  catch 
some  of  the  great  hidden  truths  of 
the  ages,  which  only  Time,  the  great 
Healer,  can  reveal. 


WHAT  MOTHERS  CAN  DO  FOR  OUR  SCHOOLS. 


BY  HARRIET  HICKOX  HELLER. 


HEN  the  ascending  sun  has 
lured  March's  little  muddy 
rivers  to  fulfill  their  wider 
destinies  in  the  bosom  of 
.  "  the  great  muddy  river," 
and  turns  his  attention  to  April's 
buds  and  birds,  there  will  dawn  a 
Monday  morning  when  all  the  broad 
land  o'er  doors  will  swing  wide,  and 
a  great  army  of  little  men  and  maids 
will  venture  forth  to  attack  life  from 
a  new  standpoint. 

We  are  not  accustomed  to  fully 
consider  the  effect  of  the  new  rela- 
tionships that  come  into  existence  by 
this  simple  act  of  starting  the  child 
to  school.    The  father,  as  head  of  the 


house  and  guardian  of  the  child, 
enters  into  new  or  at  least  renewed 
and  more  intimate  relations  with  the 
State  through  one  of  its  most  charac- 
teristic institutions.  The  mother  en- 
ters that  strange  experience  of  shar- 
ing her  child  with  another.  For  the 
child  himself  it  is  indeed  a  great  day. 
He  has  for  the  first  time  severed  him- 
self from  his  little  home  world  and 
taken  his  place  among  his  peers. 
The  love  and  sympathy  which  have 
surrounded  him,  considering  his  per- 
sonality as  an  important  factor  in 
every  action  of  the  home  circle,  no 
longer  guards  him.  It  is  in  no  small 
sense  the  beginning   of  citizenship 
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and  as  such  is  important  even  to  their 
community. 

The  old-time  school,  with  its  rule 
and  its  birch,  has  given  place  to  better 
things.  The  whole  regime  has  been 
changed,  and  rendered  attractive  and 
pleasure  -  giving.  And  while  the 
thoughtful  mother  feels  a  terror  of 
possible  evils,  and  her  heart-strings 
feel  the  wrench  that  thus  takes  her 
baby  farther  from  her  than  he  has  yet 
ventured,  in  most  part  he  is  received 
by  a  gentle  woman  who  bestows  kind 
consideration  upon  him.  The  trend 
of  the  educational  world  points 
strongly  toward  the  idea  of  Pestalozzi 
and  Froebel,  and  each  year  sends  into 
the  field  teachers  better  prepared  for 
their  work  and  more  conscious  of  their 
responsibilities. 

This  general  movement  has  received 
at  the  hands  of  fathers  and  mothers 
hearty  encouragement,  else  of  course 
it  could  not  have  flourished;  but 
there  are  yet  many  points  to  be  per- 
fected which  can  only  be  touched 
through  closer  cooperation. 

A  very  important  question  rests  be- 
tween you,  the  mother,  and  the  teacher 
of  your  child.  Henceforth  she  is  your 
partner  in  shaping  the  life  of  that 
child;  what  teacher  does  and  says 
comes  very  often  into  play.  Whether 
you  are  a  modest  woman  with  perhaps 
an  undue  respect  for  the  attainments 
of  a  teacher  or  a  haughty  and  aristo- 
cratic woman  who  regards  the  teacher 
as  an  upper  servant,  or  a  cultured  and 
sensible  woman  whose  effort  is  to  see 
things  as  they  are — the  fact  remains, 
another  besides  yourself  is  making  or 
marring  your  child. 

Do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
he  can  accomplish  his  little  tasks  and 


come  away  as  little  affected  by  the 
teacher  as  by  the  maid  who  serves 
him.  For  hours,  each  school  day,  the 
teacher  is  the  central  figure  of  his  vis- 
ion. She  is  an  ever-changing,  speak- 
ing picture  before  him,  influencing 
his  taste  in  form  and  color,  his  ear  by 
her  voice  and  song,  his  mind  by  her 
knowledge,  his  soul  by  all.  The  effort 
that  hundreds  of  these  women  are 
daily  putting  forth  to  adequately  meet 
these  responsibilities  will  be  good 
reading  for  us  when  we  have  passed 
over  to  the  other  side — if  the  record- 
ing Angel  will  let  us  peep  at  his  rec- 
ords, for  no  one  less  than  he  will  ever 
know  of  it. 

Are  you,  dear  mother,  making  a 
similar  effort  to  make  this  school  what 
it  should  be,  the  proper  initiation  into 
the  great  straggling  world  beyond? 
You  know  what  we  expect  of  this  next 
generation  ;  the  questions  before 
which  we  to-day  cringe  and  cower 
must  be  answered  by  these  children. 
Will  you  view  this  teacher  as  your 
co-laborer,  and  try  to  come  to  her 
point  of  view,  and  comprehend  your 
duty  as  a  supplement  to  her  work,  as 
she  is  trying  to  find  hers  as  a  supple- 
ment to  yours  ?  Give  this  new  factor 
in  your  child's  life  a  thought.  She  may 
be  very  human,  but  is  it  not  fair  to 
suppose  that  she  will  do  as  well  by 
your  child  as  you  would  do  by  hers, 
were  positions  exchanged?  Your 
province  is  to  guard  the  interests  of 
your  own  child,  certainly  ;  to  you  he 
is  all,  and  he  demands  just  such  abso- 
lute interest  and  centered  affection  as 
yours  to  bring  his  unfoldiug  life  to 
proper  maturity.  The  teacher  pre- 
sides at  the  new  stage  which  he  has 
reached,  where  he  is  subject  to  another 
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set  of  conditions,  and  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  lesson  he  is  to  learn  under 
her  care  is  the  lesson  of  his  relation  to 
the  other  members  of  the  little  com- 
munity. 

The  labor  of  co-workers,  the  test  of 
strength  among  equals,  the  rise  of 
the  superior,  the  cries  of  the  op- 
pressed, the  strength  of  the  weak,  the 
weakness  of  the  strong,  the  admoni- 
tions of  the  wise,  the  woes  of  the  fool- 
ish— this  is  the  histoiy  of  the  world, 
but  'tis  only  the  story  of  the  comming- 
ling of  men.  "Men  are  but  boys 
grown  tall,"  and  this  boy  who  stands 
to-day  at  the  entrance  of  life's  second 
stage,  ere  the  mother  has  ceased  to 
wonder  at  the  gleaming  threads  of 
silver  in  her  braids,  is  a  child  grown 
tall,  the  ballot  in  his  hand  and  the 
world  at  his  feet. 

Adjust  to  a  delicate,  accurate, 
natural  balance  the  questions  of  men's 
relations  to  each  other,  and  you  wipe 
blood  from  the  pages  of  history,  fear 
from  the  lives  of  the  rich,  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  the  poor,  and  our  moaning 
mother  earth  will  bloom  a  paradise. 
Adjust  in  a  similar  manner  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  individuals 
of  a  school,  and  you  have  laid  no  in- 
significant foundation  for  the  better 
workings  of  the  great  whole  of  which 
the  child,  the  school,  is  so  small  a  part. 
To  do  this,  his  individuality  must  not 
be  crushed;  it  must  only  be  protected 
to  permit  its  natural  development;  it 
must  only  be  held  subservient  to  the 
social  weal. 

While  you  should  surely  insist  upon 
the  former  condition,  do  not  seek  to 
destroy  the  latter,  which  is  equally 
valuable.  Practically,  this  means  do 
not  ask  special  favors  for  your  child. 


You  dislike  to  have  your  dainty  well- 
kept  darling  massed  with  common 
children.  You  ask,  "Please  permit 
Alice  "  to  do  so  and  so,  or  "  Please  ex- 
cuse Bayard  from  "  this  or  that.  Ex- 
amine yourself,  and  you  will  find  all 
this  arises  from  a  desire  to  see  your 
child  stand  forth  from  the  others. 
Don't  encourage  this  wish.  Let  him 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
rest.  Then,  by  helping  him  to 
strength,  industry  and  honor,  let  him 
come  forth  a  shining  light  from  the 
ranks;  or,  what  is  just  as  important, 
bravely  let  him  labor  without  ever 
rising  especially  above  his  fellows. 
For  the  child's  sake,  be  the  silent 
mentor,  guarding  jealously  his  indi- 
vidual rights,  but  openly  and  bravely 
also,  for  his  sake,  defend  and  assist  in 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  school. 

If  you  have  brought  yourself  to  see 
the  need  of  your  child  surrendering 
himself  to  the  whole,  you  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  understanding  that 
the  school,  being  thus  a  social  body, 
a  primitive  community,  must  be  gov- 
erned by  a  despot.  There  must  be  a 
central  authority,  a  superior  power, 
even  if  it  errs.  Do  not,  even  under 
the  most  trying,  circumstances,  crit- 
icise the  government  in  the  presence 
of  the  child. 

Upon  a  very  important  point  the 
school  and  the  teacher  need  your 
assistance.  If  you  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  filled  with  prejudice,  and  lack 
fraternal  sympathy  for  any  class,  race 
or  condition  of  human  beings,  be 
brave  enough  to  endeavor  not  to  hand 
it  down  to  your  child.  His  relation  to 
each  schoolmate  is  not  an  intimate 
one  ;  nevertheless  it  is  a  relation,  and 
the  broadening  of  his  sympathy  and 
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interest  necessary  to  meet  its  demands 
means  much.  Unprejudiced  by  their 
elders,  children  are  ideally  democratic. 
Why  send  a  cloud  with  the  sunbeam 
by  telling  your  child  he  must  not 
stand  by,  sit  near,  or  play  with  some 
other  little  child?  Think  what  you  do, 
when  you  teach  your  child  that  God 
is  the  Creator  and  Father  of  all,  and 
then  by  your  actions  lead  him  to  be- 
lieve that  He  would  do  so  unkind  and 
unjust  a  deed  as  to  make  one  little 
fellow  so  vile  that  another,  by  slightest 
contact,  would  be  debased.  Could  the 
dirtiest  wiif  do  your  child  greater 


injury  than  you  do  by  implanting  in 
his  mind  a  doubt  of  God's  goodness  ? 

There  are  innumerable  points  where 
the  cooperation  of  mother  and  teacher 
would  yield  wonderful  results.  But, 
may  we  not  at  least  be  one  in  the 
effort  toward  the  foundation  of  good 
citizenship,  respect  for  authority  and 
the  preservation  of  fraternity?  May 
we  not  together  labor  for  the  child, 
for  the  race,  that  at  least  we  may  not 
by  our  schools  make  more  difficult  the 
solution  of  the  great  social  and  ethicaL 
problems  which  our  nation  must 
solve  ? 


IGNORANCE  VERSUS  KNOWLEDGE. 

BY  VIRGINIA  YEAMAN  EEMNITZ. 


a  school  room  two 
cherub-faced  little   f  e  1  - 
lows    sat,  with  heads 
II    close  together,  in  a  confi- 
dential talk.     They  did 
not      know      their      teacher  was 
within  hearing,  and  she  slipped  away 
without    revealing     her  proximity, 
pained  to  the  heart,  and  wondering 
how  such  things  could  be.    For  the 
children,  with  notions  pitifully  dis- 
torted from  the  sublime  but  mysteri- 
ous verities  of  creation,  were  discuss- 
ing matters  all  knowledge  of  which 
the  teacher  fancied  lay  sealed,  from 


such  as  they,  in  the  plasm  of  future 
days. 

How  many  mothers  and  teachers 
have  come  upon  just  such  painful 
revealings,  and  have  buried  the  mat- 
ter in  their  own  hearts,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  touch  of  memory;  just  as 
though  it  had  no  significance  to 
others,  and  no  place  in  the  sum  of 
knowledge  which  tends  towards  the 
making  of  a  new  science,  the  science 
of  child  culture.  You  thrust  your 
child  out  into  the  world,  praying  that 
he  may  be  in  it,  but  not  of  it.  Your 
very  soul  shrinks  at  the  intimations 
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which  make,  their  way;  you  know  — 
though  you  will  not  recognize  the 
facts  and  deal  with  them — that  your 
child  is  hearing  that  which  von 
would  keep  from  him.  You  know 
that  subjects,  in  themselves  sacred 
and  pure  as  are  all  the  thoughts  of 
God  toward  mankind,  are  presented 
to  him  in  the  false,  perverted  light  of 
ignorance;  invested  with  all  the  un- 
wholesome fascination  which  must 
attach  itself  to  the  forbidden  fruits 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  All  moth- 
ers and  teachers  ought  to  know  these 
things,  very  many  do  know  them;  but 
how  many  act  according  to  the  light 
of  that  knowledge?  With  a  sigh,  as 
for  the  inevitable,  you  await  the  time 
when  your  child  shall  have  been  unfitly 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  creation ; 
wait  helplessly,  as  though  not  yourself 
anointed  of  God  for  that  holy  office. 

The  mother  bird  does  not  thus  un- 
wisely ;  and  from  her  our  vaunted 
reason  may  learn  of  inerrant  instinct. 
When  the  nestlings  are  of  age  to  ven- 
ture from  under  the  sheltering  wing 
of  maternity,  they  are  not  thrust  out 
upon  the  world  until  they  have  been 
taught  to  use  the  wings  which  shall 
lift  them  above  its  dangers.  But  we, 
endowed  with  wisdom  above  all  other 
creatures,  send  forth  our  young  to  the 
contact  of  school  and  street,  without 
seeing  to  it  that  their  loins  are  girt 
about  with  truth,  that  invulnerable 
armor  of  God.  In  all  the  revealed 
book  of  life,  there  is  no  page  so  unap- 
proachable in  its  sublimity  as  that 
which  stands  for  introduction  to  the 
whole,  unveiling  to  mortal  eyes  the 
ever-present  creative  energy,  the  visi- 
ble working  of  God  in  his  universe. 
The  little  child  reads  it  for  himself  as 


he  hunts  for  eggs  in  the  barn-yard, 
and  watches  for  the  mother  lien  to 
lay,  that  he  may  carry  off  the  treasure. 
You  do  not  dream  of  anything  unfit  in 
this,  as  though  such  knowledge  on  his 
part  were  not  one  with  the  knowledge 
which  you  withhold.  Y"et,  when  he 
comes  to  you  for  enlightenment,  you 
give  him  a  stone  for  bread,  as  though 
he  would  not  soon  laugh  at  your  silly 
fables,  and  feel  there  must  be  some- 
thing indelicate  in  the  truth,  since  you 
Avould  not  speak  of  it. 

Who  then  has  sown  the  seed  of  the 
whole  mischief  ?  What  need  that  this 
daily  evidence  of  the  Creator's  pres- 
ence in  his  world  .should  ever  be  asso- 
ciated with  thoughts  at  variance  with 
perfect  beauty  and  purity  ?  The  prac- 
tical question  of  suitable  time  is 
answered  by  the  child  himself,  who 
here,  as  elsewhere,  points  the  way. 
Truths  which  are  to  be  treasured  in 
the  heart  need  not  be  revealed  to  the 
prattling  babe.  The  mothers  place 
is  to  ward  off  corruption  from  with- 
out, and  her  insight,  made  keen 
through  unwearying  love  and  watch- 
fulness, will  discern  the  fitting  hour. 
One  who  is  mother-wise  beyond  most 
women,  says  that  when  her  little  ones 
of  six  or  seven  inquire  into  the  mys- 
terious appearance  of  the  wonderful 
kitten  family,  she  always  allays  their 
curiosity,  leading  them  gently  from 
the  known  truth  about  mother  hen, 
in  the  barnyard,  to  the  next  step, 
which  is,  after  all,  but  the  same  truth, 
differently  manifested.  And  this  true 
story,  lovelier  than  any  fairy  tale 
which  could  be  imagined,  is  always 
received,  both  in  her  experience  and 
in  that  of  the  writer,  in  a  spirit  abso- 
lutely childlike  and  reverential. 
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The  next  step  in  the  revelation  is 
but  the  same  step  taken  over — if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed — it  merely 
remaining  to  point  out  its  human  ap- 
plication, at  which,  as  it  seems,  the 
child  might  have  guessed  for  himself. 
And  here  the  mother  tenderness  will 
make  the  story  even  more  sacred  and 
lovely  than  before,  showing  the  beauty 
of  truth  to  be  one  with  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  and  identifying  all  the  works 
of  God  with  God  himself.  And  for 
this,  also,  the  mother  will  choose  the 
time  according  to  her  light.  In  most 
cases  it  will  appear  wiser  to  wait 
until  the  child  is  of  such  an  age  as  to 
be  capable  of  understanding  that 
these  matters  are  to  be  kept  in  the 
heart,  and  not  lightly  spoken  of,  being 
too  sacred  for  general  discussion. 
The  warning  not  to  speak  on  such 
subjects  with  companions  may  be  thus 
given  without  fear  of  misinterpreta- 
tion; the  unfortunate  facts  of  the  case 
even  justifying  the  hint  that,  since 
many  children  have  not  the  true 
knowledge  of  such  things,  he  who 
understands  them  aright  will  hold 
himself  aloof  from  any  suspicion  of 
unfit  conversation.  While  thus  await- 
ing the  suitable  period  in  her  child's 
development,  the  mother  will  not  put 
him  oft'  with  foolish  fables,  but  will 
find  that  such  part  of  the  truth  as 
may  be  revealed  to  the  veriest  babe — 
that  God  himself  creates  all  his  little 
ones — will  avail,  with  the  promise  of 
fuller  explanation  as  soon  as  he  can 
understand. 


The  subject  of  the  transmission  of 
life  is  one  which  many  mothers,  in  the 
cases  of  their  sons,  will  prefer  to  deal 
with  through  the  written  words  of 
those  who,  through  wisdom  and  purity 
of  heart,  are  fitted  to  the  teaching. 
When  the  time  is  ripe — and  do  not 
wait  too  long — there  are  books  which 
may  be  safely  put  into  your  boy's 
hands,  and  trusted  to  lead  him  into 
the  paths  of  truth,  and  to  warn  him 
from  those  evil  ways  into  which  so 
many  young  feet  are  allowed  to  wan- 
der without  one  word  of  warning. 
There  are  periodicals  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  man's  uplifting,  and  there 
are  leagues  for  social  purity,  in  which 
your  budding  man  may  be  interested, 
if  you  interest  yourself,  and  keep  him 
near  to  you  in  the  best  sense  of  near- 
ness. Then  he  may  do  what  that  wise 
mother  of  whom  I  have  spoken  says 
her  two  older  sons  have  often  done, 
since  they  entered,  very  young,  into 
the  business  life  of  a  great  city :  they 
may  put  their  arms  about  your  neck, 
and  thank  you  from  their  hearts  for 
having  sent  them  forth  with  their 
loins  girded  about  with  truth. 

With  daughters,  the  mother  should 
always  be  the  best  interpreter  of  life, 
allowing  no  alien  influence  to  wound 
her  child's  sensibility,  nor  leaving  her, 
through  ignorance,  unfit  to  deal  with 
the  verities  of  life. 

When  every  mother  forms,  with  her 
children,  the  home  nucleus  of  a  League 
for  Purity,  the  great  social  question 
will  need  no  solution. 
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BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


A  Play  Suit. 

Perhaps  the  readers  of  Babyhood 
may  be  interested  in  a  description  of 
my  boy's  play-clothes  or  "  Gym  Suit," 
as  we  call  it,  though  he  is  rather 
young  for  the  gymnasium. 

Last  fall,  just  before  our  boy  was  a 
year  old,  he  began  to  walk.  He  is  a 
strong,  heavy  child,  and  I  wanted  to 
save  him  the  jars  and  jolts  and  falls 
resultant  from  stepping  on  his  skirts. 
So  I  cast  about  in  my  mind  for  a  bi- 
furcated garment  that  should  not  de- 
stroy the  vast  importance  of  the  happy 
day  when  for  the  first  time  he  dons  real 
trousers,  alike  the  other  fellows." 

I  bought  a  man's  gray,  cotton-and- 
wool  undershirt,  the  largest  size  I 
could  get.  I  preferred  the  cotton- and- 
wool  to  all-wool  because  of  the  skrink- 
ing  property  of  the  latter,  while  for 
our  climate  the  mixture  is  quite  suffi- 
ciently warm.  Of  the  skirt  of  this,  so 
that  I  could  have  the  advantage  of  the 
ribbed  finish  as  a  finish  to  my  product, 
I  made  a  sweater,  using  his  father's  as 
a  pattern.  I  had  only  one  seam  to 
make  on  the  side,  as  I  used  a  fold  of 
the  cloth  for  the  other  side,  left  a 
space  for  arm-holes,  and  made  the  two 
shoulder  seams. 

The  seams  were  all  pressed  open 
and  cat-stitched  down.  The  sleeves 
were  cut  from  the  bottom  of  the  old 
sleeves,  giving  me  cuffs  of  the  rep  fin- 
ish. I  made  them  at  the  top  the  size 
of  the  arm-hole,  and  sloped  gently  to 
the  cuff.  The  collar  was  a  straight 
band  of  the  ribbed  material  from  what 
was  left  of  the  bottom  of  the  shirt, 
and  rolled  over  the  neck.  I  made  a 
slit  in  the  front,  worked  eyelets  on 


each  side,  and  laced  together  with 
gray  cord.  This  makes  the  opening 
large  enough  for  the  sweater  to  slip 
on  easily  over  the  head. 

The  trousers  I  made  of  the  rest  of 
the  shirt,  using  as  a  pattern  Butter- 
ick's  "  Little  Boys'  full  Knickerbocker 
or  Bloomer  Trousers."  The  smallest 
size  is  two  years,  but  this  just 
fitted  my  boy,  who,  when  a  year 
old,  weighed  twenty-seven  and 
a  half  pounds,  and  was  thirty  in- 
ches tall.  I  omitted  the  pockets  and 
straps,  and  put  button-holes  then 
band,  so  that  I  can  fasten  to  his 
Nazareth  waist.  He  wears  then  a 
long  shirt  with  long  sleeves,  his  Arnold 
diapers,  stockings  and  shoes,  Nazareth 
waist,  gym  trousers  and  sweater,  and 
thus  equipped,  he  has  perfect  freedom 
for  his  limbs,  besides  the  advantage 
of  an  equal  warmth  and  protection  for 
his  whole  body. 

I  have  several  pair  of  the  trousers, 
and  when  one  pair  gets  wet,  as  often 
happens  with  so  young  a  baby,  another 
pair  is  quickly  put  on.  The  first  ones 
are  rinsed  and  dried,  as  are  the  diapers. 
No  ironing  is  necessary,  and  the  time, 
labor,  and  expense  saved  in  not  laun- 
dering dresses  make  an  item  not  to 
be  despised  in  these  days  of  special 
washwomen.  By  piecing  where  the 
pieces  will  not  show,  one  can  make  a 
sweater  and  two  pair  of  trousers  out 
of  each  shirt.  Of  course  they  can  be 
made  of  dark  red  or  blue,  gray  or 
brown,  and  of  as  fine  material  as  the 
pocket-book  allows.  I  found  the 
seventy-five  cent  shirt  sufficiently  soft 
and  warm.  . 

The  shoes  are  home-made  moccasins 
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of  gray  chamois  skin  laced  up  with 
blue  ribbon.  When  he  dresses  up,  he 
wears  black  shoes  made  on  the  Dr. 
Yale  model.  In  summer  he  often 
g"0es  barefooted. 

He  is  "  dressed  up  "  to  go  a- visiting 
or  to  sit  with  us  in  his  high-chair  at 
table,  beaming  graciously  at  us  while 
we  eat.  "  Dressing  up "  consists  in 
having  a  white  dress  slipped  on  over 
the  "  gym  suit."  This  is  easy  to  do, 
and  looks  as  pretty  and  babyish  as  one 
could  wish.  This  summer  I  shall  make 
the  trousers  of  blue  jean,  with  a  blouse 
instead  of  a  sweater,  and  for  "  dress 
up  "  a  kilted  skirt  of  the  same  material 
will  be  buttoned  to  the  waist  under 
the  blouse.  This  is  for  the  warm  days 
in  Maine,  where  our  summer  is  spent, 
while  the  present  "  gym  suit "  will 
answer  for  the  cool  days.  If  it  is  very 
warm  here  before  we  go  north,  I  shall 
have  a  few  suits  of  blouse,  trousers,  and 
kilt,  made  of  some  thin,  easily  washed 
material,  for  I  think  that  children 
suffer  much  in  both  health  and  temper 
from  being  too  warmly  dressed  in  hot 
weather. 

That  our  boy  at  fifteen  months  is  a 
most  sturdy  young  athlete,  with  the 
straightest  of  straight,  round  limbs,  I 
attribute  largely  to  his  dress  from 
babyhood,  and  the  freedom  which  it 
has  always  afforded  him.  He  wore 
the  Gertrude  suit  at  first,  with  the 
Arnold  diapers,  but  that  made  no  un- 
necessary spreading  of  the  legs.  His 
skirts  were  never  long,  and  he  never 
wore  a  band  of  any  description,  except, 
of  course,  a  knitted  one  as  a  protection 
to  the  dressing  until  the  navel  healed. 

For  the  rest  he  has  been  brought 
up  on  Babyhood  principles,  with  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  long  days  out-of-doors, 


absolute  regularity  of  programme  for 
daily  bath,  meals,  sleep,  and  other 
habits.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  he 
is  in  point  of  health  any  child  can  be, 
for  though  he  was  naturally  a  strong, 
well  child,  many  other  children  start- 
ing with  an  equally  good  inheritance 
are  spoiled  by  less  scientific  care. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  this  description 
leads  other  mothers  to  make  other 
little  lads  or  lasses  (for  I  should  wish 
to  give  my  girls  the  same  benefits  of 
freedom  for  their  play  that  their 
brothers  enjoy)  as  hajypy  and  com- 
fortable as  is  this  little  lad  in  his  queer, 
but  appropriate  "gym  suit." 

Philadelphia.  F.  Y.  H. 

[.We  reproduce  on  our  cover  page 
the  picture  of  our  little  Philadelphia 
friend  in  his  "gym  suit" — Editor  of 
Baryhood.  ] 

A  Bag  for  Baby. 

Not  a  dainty  little  bag  in  which  to 
carry  Baby's  belongings  when  she 
goes  on  a  visit  to  Grandma,  nor  even 
a  bag  to  hold  the  little  soiled  dresses 
before  they  go  to  the  laundry,  but  a 
bag  for  the  tiny  pink  feet. 

Our  Midget  was  a  "first  baby,"  con- 
sequently the  only  baby  in  the  world 
just  at  that  time;  certainly  the  only  one 
of  the  least  importance.  Her  outfit  was 
of  the  "  Gertrude  "  style.  I  made  the 
fiannel  skirts  a  little  longer  than  the 
pattern.  As  she  was  an  August  baby 
I  did  not  wish  to  burden  her  with  a 
useless  number  of  garments,  so  her 
wearing  apparel  consisted  of  knit 
shirt  and  band,  one  flannel  skirt  and 
slip,  with  the  addition  of  a  white  skirt 
when  she  was  two  months  old. 

"  But  surely  you  will  put  on  more 
flannel  skirts  in   the   winter  time," 
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cried  the  alarmed  Grandmamma 
(paternal  side),  whose  babies  had 
worn  pinning-blankets,  "robes,"  linen 
shirts  and  I  know  not  what,  "  for 
warmth,"  she  reprimandingly  told 
me,  and  added  regretfully  that  my 
baby  hadn't  any  low-necked  and  short- 
sleeved  dresses.  Her  babies  always 
wore  them,  and  they  were  so  cunning. 
One  flannel  skirt  at  a  time  is  all  my 
baby  ever  wore,  but  as  the  days  grew 
cooler  the  little  legs  grew  stronger, 
and  I  saw  that  something  must  be 
done  to  keep  them  warm,  in  spite  of 
the  little  knit  socks,  reaching  just 
above  the  ankle.  Half  a  dozen  flannel 
skirts  would  have  slipped  up  around 
Baby's  waist  as  easily  as  one,  as  she 
wriggled  and  squirmed  in  my  arms, 
thus  leaving  the  little  legs  bare. 

One  day,  feeling  her  cold  feet  and 
ankles,  my  doctor — dear  Dr.  M. — said 
laughingly,  "  You'll  have  to  put  her  in 
a  bag."  Her  idea  inspired  me.  That 
afternoon,  while  Midget  slept  I  sewed, 
and  next  time  the  doctor  called,  our 
baby  was  "  bagged."  Her  bag  was 
made  of  soft  flannel,  the  seams  laid 
flat  and  feather-stitched  together, 
nearly  one-half  yard  wide  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  yard  long,  with  an  open- 
ing a  few  inches  down  the  front.  This 
was  pinned  around  the  waist,  and  it 
was  an  easy  matter  to  slip  the  little 


warm  feet  in  and  out  when  fresh  nap- 
kins were  needed,  fastening  the  bag 
together  with  a  small  safety-pin.  But 
did  this  not  interfere  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  active  little  legs  ?  some  one 
wonders.  As  Midget  grew  older  that 
question  presented  itself  to  my  mind. 
The  result  of  my  cogitation  was  what 
Dr.  M.  termed  "  the  divided  bag  "  (not 
skirt.)  The  original  bag  was  cut  up 
to  within  six  inches  of  the  top  and  each 
side  sewed  together,  thus  making  two 
bags  joined  at  the  top  and  not  inter- 
fering with  baby's  kickings  and 
squirmings. 

No,  it  was  not  ornamental,  I  confess, 
but  colic  was  almost  unknown  to  our 
little  girl,  who  had  but  one  night's 
siege  of  it  after  the  advent  of  the  bag, 
and  although  she  has  been  out  the 
coldest  days  of  the  winter  (unless  it 
was  snowing),  and  is  used  to  being 
carried  all  around  a  draughty  house 
with  no  extra  wrappings  on,  she  has 
never  had  a  cold — not  even  "  the 
sniffles."    I  attribute  this  to  the  bag. 

At  five  months,  although  it  was  mid- 
winter, our  baby  girl  discarded  long 
dresses,  and  the  bag  was  relegated  to 
"  the  old  trunk,"  where  were  already 
stored  (to  be  shown  to  this  same 
Midget  in  after  years)  the  first  slip  she 
wore,  the  tiny  socks  all  out  at  the  toes, 
a  little  hood  and  sacque.     N.  T.  M. 
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NURSERY  LITERATURE. 


I  was  much  interested  in  the  article 
on  "Proper  Books  for  Young  Chil- 
dren," in  the  February  number  of 
Babyhood.  I  have  before  thought 
that  we  mothers  could  do  each  other 
good  service  by  communicating  with 
each  other  through  the  columns  of 
Babyhood,  with  reference  to  the  books 
we  have  found  helpful  to  our  chil- 
dren. It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind 
that  I  venture  to  give  a  list  of  inex- 
pensive books,  on  the  subjects  recom- 
mended by  the  above-mentioned  arti- 
cle, which  have  a  place  in  our  own 
little  library. 

A  book  on  Fables  and  Folk  Stories, 
edited  by  Horace  E.  Scudder  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)  has  been  a  great  fa- 
vorite. It  contains  the  storv  of  Little 
One  Eyes,  Little  Two  Eyes,  Little 
Three  Eyes,  which  has  rivalled  that  of 
Cinderella  in  my  little  daughter's 
favor.  The  American  Book  Company, 
also,  have  a  charming  book  of  Fairy 
Stories  and  Fables  Retold,  by  James 
Baldwin.  Finger  marks  in  this  book 
are  most  numerous  at  the  story  of 
"  The  Three  Bears,"  in  which  three- 
year-old  Robert  takes  delight,  as  did 
his  elder  brother  and  sister  before 
him.  James  Baldwin  has  also  a  col- 
lection of  Old  Greek  Stories.  These 
two  books,  as  well  as  others  to  be 
mentioned  later,  published  by  the 
same  company,  are  clearly  printed  and 
strongly  and  artistically  bound. 

Two  books  by  Mary  E.  Burt  are 
Stories  from  Plato  (Ginn<v.  Co.)  and  The 
German  Iliad  (Effingham,  Maynard  cy. 
Co.)  The  former  is  designed  for  kin- 
dergarten use  and  the  latter  for  older 
children. 


Our  children  were  very  early  intro- 
duced to  Hiawatha.  The  first  selec- 
tion I  read  to  them  was  from  the 
chapter  on  "Hiawatha's  Childhood,  ' 
and  begins  : 

'  'At  the  door  on  summer  evenings 
Sat  the  little  Hiawatha." 

This  interested  them  when  the  poem 
as  a  whole  was  as  yet  beyond  the 
grasp  of  their  intelligence.  This  I 
read  over  and  over  again  to  five-year- 
old  Allen,  and  later  Hiawatha's  sail- 
ing and  Hiawatha's  fishing  were 
favorite  chapters.  The  little  daughter 
was  not  so  much  interested  in  Hiawa- 
tha's fishing  and  hunting  excursions, 
but  she  is  fond  of  other  poetry. 

I  have  not  seen  the  collection  of 
Wordsworth's  poems  for  children,  but 
Houghton  &  Mifflin  publish  selections 
from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Poetry 
and  Prose  that  contain  gems  of  purity 
from  old  and  loved  authors.  Harper 
&  Bros,  have  a  collection  of  poetry 
called  Our  Children's  Songs,  which  is 
also  a  loved  book  with  the  children. 

Boys  fond  of  tales  of  adventure  may 
early  be  introduced  to  history  and 
especially  to  United  States  history. 
The  American  Book  Co.  have  recently 
issued  two  books  by  Edward  Eggles- 
ton,  Tales  of  American  Life  and  Adven- 
ture and  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for 
Little  Americans,  that  are  alike  inter- 
esting to  boy  and  girl,  and  will  prove 
of  permanent  value. 

From  Allen's  love  of  Washington, 
to  whom  he  was  introduced  in  the 
kindergarten  at  four  years  of  age,  has 
grown  a  genuine  love  of  United  States 
history,  and  many  are  the  books  that 
have  ministered   to   his    thirst  for 
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knowledge  of  our  country.  He  is  now 
nine  years  of  age,  and  we  are  enjoying 
together  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail,  not 
a  juvenile  book,  but  one  he  finds  deeply 
interesting. 

I  have  given  the  names  of  publish- 
ers as  well  as  authors,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who,  like  nivself,  have  not 


access  to  the  city  book  stores,  and  to 
whom  it  is,  therefore,  a  convenience, 
when  wishing  to  purchase  a  book,  to 
know  by  whom  it  is  published.  I 
think  that  but  one  or  two  of  the 
books  I  have  mentioned  exceed  one 
dollar  in  price. 

Hattie  E.  West. 


NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


Odd  Use  of  An  Hour  Glass. 

The  old  attic  of  the  old  home  was 
crowded  with  many  an  ancient  speci- 
men of  handiwork,  including  an  his- 
torical Hour-glass,"  through  which 
the  traditional  sands  of  time  ran 
steadily  as  of  old  whenever  any  one 
chanced  to  turn  it  over,  as  upon  very 
rare  occasions  a  curious  visitor  would 
do. 

Recently  in  a  store  I  came  across 
such  a  glass,  which  would  require  just 
five  minutes  to  empty  the  half-com- 
partment into  the  other  half  below. 
I  bought  it,  and  have  utilized  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  some  very 
satisfactory-,  if  odd,  results  in  the  way 
of  hastened  action  in  the  young  folks. 
I'll  explain,  and  perhaps  you'll  see  it 
to  your  advantage  to  try  the  scheme. 

"Now  children,  supper  is  over  and 
it's  time  to  get  ready  for  bed. 
Where's  the  new  sand-glass?  Here 
it  is  and  I  will  propose  something.  I 
am  going  to  count  one — two — three  ! 
and  then  turn  it  over  so  that  the 
sand  can  run  from  one  part  to  the 
other.  It  will  take  just  five  minutes 
to  do  this,  and  the  minute  you  hear 
me  count  three  I  want  you  to  start 
undressing,  and  see  if  you    can  be 


ready  for  bed  by  the  time  all  the  sand 
has  run  through.    Will  you?" 

A  new  interest  now  attaches  to  the 
process  of  undressing,  lately  objec- 
tionable, and  small  indeed  is  the  loss 
of  time  exj>erienced  between  the  close 
of  the  last  meal  and  the  ready-for-bed 
time. 

Some  of  us  use  the  hour-glass  for 
boiling  eggs,  and  as  the  task  of  the 
mother  at  night  to  get  the  average 
child  quite  prepared  for  diving  into 
the  soft  sea  of  slumber  is  not  a 
lighter  task,  why  not  employ  it  here 
also  ? 

Then,  in  the  morning,  "  the  first  one 
dressed  can  play  with  the  hour- 
glass." Thus  we  stimulate  one  or 
the  other  of  several  children  not 
equally  facile  in  the  art  of  getting  into 
or  out  of  their  clothes,  and  the  old- 
time  instruments,  so  long  relegated  to 
the  attics,  may  come  forth  in  a  new  and 
modern  mission  of  usefulness. 

Boston.  Clifton  8.  Wady. 


Improvised  Sand. 

We  have  given  our  little  girl  much 
enjoyment  with  what  we  call  our 
winter  sand  pile. 

A  table  cloth  or  sheet  is  spread  out 
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on  the  floor,  a  quart  or  two  of  corn 
meal,  a  pair  of  toy  scales,  some  tin 
cups,  and  her  own  toy  dishes,  a  spoon 
or  two,  and  the  outfit  is  completed. 
A  favorite  pastime  is  keeping  store 
and  selling-  to  mamma  everything, 
from  a  "  a  quart  of  cloth  "  to  "  a  yard 
of  apples."  Many  an  afternoon  in  win- 
ter or  rainy  day  in  summer  is  quickly 
passed  with  the  winter  sand  pile,  with- 
out soiling  hands  or  clothing,  and 
what  is  scattered  can  be  easily  caught 
up  with  the  carpet  sweeper. 

Geo.  H.  Leopold. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Uses  of  a  Nursery  Table. 
An  article  which  I  find  invaluable 
in  my  nursery  is  a  low  small  table 
which  my  husband  made  for  me.  It 
is  made  of  two  well-seasoned  boards, 
each  eighteen  inches  square,  separated 
at  the  corners  by  four  upright  posts, 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  fourteen 
inches  long.  Low  castors  are  screwed 
to  the  bottom  board,  and  a  coat  of 
varnish  stain,  or  perhaps  twTo  coats, 
make  it  a  very  presentable  object.  It 
is  light,  and  a  touch  of  the  foot  will 
send  it  to  any  desired  position. 

NURSERY 

Limping  Due   to   Malaria ;   Is  Oatmeal 
"Heating?" 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1.)  My  little  girl  of  four  has  for  more 
than  two  years  been  troubled  -with  malaria. 
The  attacks  sometimes  last  two  or  three 
weeks  and  then  disappear  for  months,  and 
she  has  had  as  many  as  two  chills  a  day, 
although  generally  there  is  but  one  every 
other  day.  Last  year  she  was  greatly  bene- 
fitted by  a  stay  in  a  mountainous  region,  but 
this  year  we  shall  be  prevented  from  going. 
For  the  last  three  weeks  following  imme- 


It  was  intended  originally  to  hold 
the  baby-basket  for  Baby  No.  2  on 
the  top  shelf,  with  diapers  and  other 
conveniences  on  the  lower  shelf,  the 
whole  thing  to  be  pushed  under  a 
table  when  not  in  use.  But  it  proves 
quite  too  attractive  to  the  meddlesome 
little  fingers  of  Baby  No.  1. 

Now  I  use  it  to  set  the  bath  tub  on 
to  bathe  Mr. .  Baby,  and  to  set  the 
bowl  on  for  Master  Four-year-old  to 
wash  his  own  face  and  hands.  For 
the  rest,  the  children  use  it.  It  is  a 
table  when  there  are  play-lunches  with 
blocks  for  refreshments,  a  cart  when 
there  is  travelling  to  be  done,  or  a 
steamboat  with  an  upper  and  lower 
deck  if  one  desires  to  take  a  voyage. 
Moreover,  it  makes  a  truly  delightful 
noise  when  iron  cars  are  run  over  it 
by  small  hands. 

Sometimes,  when  Mr.  Baby  is  especi- 
ally troublesome,  fretful  and  exactly 
in  the  way  when  something  must  be 
done,  I  turn  the  little  table  on  its 
side,  set  Mr.  Baby  in  it,  and  he  will 
stand  and  whirl  the  castors  in  great 
content  for  a  long  time. 

Helen  D.  Townsend. 

Albia,  Iowa. 

PROBLEMS. 

diately  her  last  attack  of  fever,  which  was 
quite  severe,  she  has  been  limping.  Our 
doctor,  in  whom  we  have  every  confidence, 
and  who  has  examined  her  carefully,  says 
there  is  no  particular  cause  for  her  limp  ; 
that  it  is  merely  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  that 
the  trouble  will  certainly  disappear.  Would 
you  advise  our  consulting  a  specialist?  I 
ought  to  have  said  that  she  has  always  been 
a  very  nervous  child  and  that  for  this  reason 
we  have  never  given  her  much  meat,  our 
physician  believing  that  a  meat  diet  rather 
tends  to  increase  nervousness.' 
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(2.)  She  is  very  fond  of  oatmeal,  and.  in 
fact,  prefers  it  to  anything  else.  During  last 
summer  some  of  our  friends  thought  we  gave 
her  too  much  oatmeal,  considering  it  too  heat- 
ing. Is  this  the  case?  And  if  so,  is  not  oatmeal, 
then,  of  corresponding  value  in  winter? 

G.  P.  M. 

(1.)  If  you  "have  every  confidence  " 
in  your  physician,  why  not  rest  in  that 
confidence?  If  you  feel  uneasy,  just  tell 
him  that  you  would  be  glad  of  a 
special  opinion,  and  he  wTill  also  be 
only  too  glad  to  have  it;  for  if  he  is 
right  he  will  be  confirmed,  if  there  is 
doubt,  he  will  share  the  responsibility. 

(2.)  What  do  your  friends  know- 
about  it?  It  is  one  of  the  parrot  phrases 
that  some  people  are  fond  of  repeat- 
ing, that  oatmeal  is  "too  heating."  If 
this  phrase  has  any  particular  mean- 
ing, it  is  this,  that  some  persons, 
particularly  in  summer,  do  not  easily 
digest  oatmeal,  as  evidenced  by  flatu- 
lence, by  constipation  in  some  cases, 
or  by  a  tendency  to  skin  eruptions.  If 
these  or  any  other  symptoms  which 
your  physician  thinks  may  be  fairly 
attributed  to  the  oatmeal  occur,  it 
would  be  proper  to  stop  or  diminish 
the  oatmeal  ration.  But  you  say  that 
it  does  agree  with  her  digestion,  and 
mention  no  other  symptoms.  So  we 
are  left  to  conclude  that  your  friends 
have  no  other  ground  for  their  sug- 
gestion than  the  desire  to  appear  wise 
by  giving  irresponsible  advice. 


The  Value  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  Cases  of 
Scrofula. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  child  is  six  years  old,  very  heavy 
and  fat,  but  weak  and  very  pale.  She  goes 
to  a  kindergarten.  Her  appetite  is  queer, 
sometimes  she  eats  very  little,  and  sometimes 
too  much,  and  then  mostly  bread,  very  little 
or  no  meat,  and  vegetables  none  whatever.  I 


have  doctored  with  her  and  been  to  hospitals. 
The  physicians  say  she  is  scrofulous  and  needs 
cod  liver  oil.  and  will  be  stronger  when  she  is 
seven  years.  She  has  always  had  a  very  bad 
cough,  owing  to  bronchitis.  I  have  given  her 
cod  liver  oil  since  October,  1894,  but  notice  no 
improvement.  She  still  coughs  very  badly, 
and  at  night  when  she  coughs  she  sweats.  Is 
cod  liver  oil  a  good  remedy  and  the  only  remedy 
in'such  a  case?  Constant  Eeader. 

New  York  City. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  opinion 
that  has  been  given  you  is  correct 
namely,  that  the  child  is  scrofulous, 
and  that  she  has  had,  and  still  has, 
bronchitis.  The  rearing  of  such  a 
child  entails  much  patient  care  upon 
the  mother,  but  in  the  end  it  is  usually 
successful.  Cod  liver  oil  is  not  the 
only  remedy,  but  is  perhaps  more  im- 
portant than  any  other  one.  Besides, 
it  would  appear  that  she  should  have 
some  remedy  to  stimulate  the  appetite 
and  to  relieve  the  cause  of  its  fitful- 
ness,  which  probably  is  a  disorder  of 
the  stomach.  The  paleness  suggests 
that  she  needs  iron  also.  We  do  not, 
however,  think  it  desirable  for  you  to 
try  to  pick  out  the  appropriate  med- 
icines yourself.  It  would  be  better 
wTorth  while  for  you  to  ask  your  phy- 
sician about  these  points. 


Possible  Causes  of  Valvular  Diseases  of  the 
Heart. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Our  last  little  boy  came  on  last  June,  and 
to  all  appearance  seemed  well  and  strong,  but 
when  eight  days  old  our  physician  thought 
he  had  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  although 
he  was  not  what  is  termed  a  "  blue  baby."  All 
through  the  heat  of  the  summer  I  took  the 
best  of  care  to  raise  him;  he  would  fret  and 
cry  unless  he  had  constant  attention,  and  as  I 
had  been  so  successfully  guided  in  the  rear- 
ing of  my  two  older  boys  through  Babyhood, 
I  almost  felt  confident  that  if  I  pulled  him 
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through  till  September,  he  would  live  and 
outgrow  his  heart  trouble;  I  nursed  him  as  I 
had  done  the  others,  and  had  an  abundance  of 
milk,  and  his  stomach  and  bowels  were  almost 
perfect;  but  he  only  gained  slowly  from  eight 
and  a  quarter  to  eleven  and  three  quarter 
pounds.  When  three  months  old  and  just  as  he 
was  thriving,  he  was  taken  with  spinal  menin- 
gitis, and  died  in  two  days.  His  brain  was  not 
affected,  but  his  heart  could  not  stand  the 
extra  work.  It  was  a  severe  blow,  as  our  older 
boys  have  never  required  a  doctor  but  once 
or  twice,  and  I  wonder  so  much  what  caused 
his  imperfect  heart  action. 

My  doctor  thinks  possibly  a  fall  I  had  at 
seven  months,  when  my  foot  slipped  on  a 
broom  handle  the  girl  had  let  fall  down  on 
the  back  stoop,  and  I  struck  my  head  at  the 
back  and  my  spine  severely,  may  have  been 
the  cause.  Then  another  thing  I  did  differ- 
ently than  ever  before;  I  painted  china,  five 
quite  elaborate  pieces.  £ould  that  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  it?  My  general  health 
is  always  good,  too  good,  perhaps,  as  I  am 
extremely  ambitious  then  and  perhaps  overdo. 
I  was  frightened  also  once.  Now  I  have  done 
no  end  of  worrying  since  I  knew  his  heart 
was  wrong,  and  if  Babyhood  could  tell  me 
what  it  thinks,  I  will  be  satisfied,  because  I 
shall  feel  that  "  knowledge  is  safety "  next 
time. 

An  Old  Subscriber. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  condition  of  the  heart.  The 
causes  of  congenital  defects  of  the 
heart  may  be  attributed  to  either 
interferences  with  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  heart  before  birth,  so  that 
the  changes  that  usually  occur  after 
birth  do  not  take  place,  or  certain 
unusual  defects  in  development, 
or  to  inflammation,  before  birth,  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart. 
One  thing  we  can  say  with  much 
assurance,  none  of  the  things  you 
detail  have  any  probable  connection 
with  the  condition  of  the  child's  heart. 
Nothing  that  we  know  of  can  be 
done  as  a  preventive  except  to  keep 


the  mothers'  health  as  good  as  is 
practicable  during  pregnancy. 

The  Disadvantage  of  Feeding  Prom  the  Cup; 
The  Use  of  Lime  Water. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1.)  How  soon  does  Babyhood  believe  a  child 
may  be  fed  from  a  cup?  My  baby  (6  months 
old)  drinks  water  in  that  way  ;  why  not  milk 
also,  which  has  first  been  sterilized  in  glass 
fruit  jar?  The  advantage  would  be  in  hav- 
ing no  bottles  to  wash. 

(2.)  Is  the  continued  use  of  lime  water,  even 
in  small  quantities,  for  months  at  a  time,  in- 
jurious? D.  C.  A. 

(1.)  As  a  rule,  a  child  may  be  per- 
mitted to  drink  from  a  cup  as  soon  as 
it  has  learned  ;  but  its  disadvantage 
for  a  young  child  is  the  probability 
of  the  milk  being  taken  too  rapidly. 
Some  solve  the  difficulty  by  feeding  it 
with  a  teaspoon  or  a  coffee  spoon. 

(2.)  Not  in  a  moderate  quantity.  If 
it  be  only  sufficient  to  correct  the 
acidity  of  cow's  milk,  it  is  an  advantage. 

The  Outing  After  a  Bath 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  on  a  subject 
I  have  not  seen  mentioned  in  Babyhood,  nor 
in  Dr.  Yale's  "Nursery  Problems." 

How  long  after  a  bath  should  a  baby  be 
kept  indoors?  My  baby  is  nine  months  old  ; 
she  usually  sleeps  till  8  or  later.  I  give  her 
a  bath  at  once,  letting  her  sit  two  or  three 
minutes  in  water  at  90°.  Lately,  after  wrap- 
ping in  her  blanket,  I  have  sponged  her  in 
water  at  50°  before  drying  and  rubbing.  She 
enjoys  it  all  and  is  warm  afterwards. 

Last  winter  I  sometimes  took  her  out  in  an 
hour.  If  she  slept  till  9,  and  I  went  out  in 
the  forenoon,  I  could  not  wait  longer.  But  I 
feared  it  was  hardly  safe,  though  she  has 
never  taken  cold  in  consequence,  and  indeed 
has  never  had  a  severe  cold.  When  a  little 
baby  she  wakened  at  5  a-  m.,  had  her  bath  at 
8,  was  fed  afterwards.  But  she  would  never 
take  a  long  nap  after  her  bath,  often  none  at 
all.  Gratitude. 

Moravia,  N.  T. 
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We  believe  that  after  a  bath  at  90° 
the  child  could  as  safely  go  out  in  an 
hour  as  at  any  time — supposing  it  fit 
weather  to  go  out  at  all.  If  she  is 
sponged  in  water  at  50°  we  believe 
that  she  could  go  out  as  soon  as 
dressed,  with  the  same  presumption 
as  to  weather. 

Tongue  Tie. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

What  is  "  tongue-tie,"  and  can  it  only  be 
cured  by  an  operation  ? 

I  am  beginning  to  suspect  that  my  little 
boy  of  two  has  the  trouble.  He  speaks  rather 
indistinctly,  and  I  notice  that  he  cannot  stick 
out  his  tongue  as  far  as  do  my  other  children. 

New  Orleans,  La.  N.  O'B. 

Tongue-tie  is  an  unusual  shortness 
of  the  bridle  underneath  the  tongue 
behind  the  front  teeth.  If  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  can  reach  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  the  speech  is  not  often  inter- 
fered with. 

It  is  cured  by  operation  only;  but 
the  operation  is  trivial  in  the  extreme, 
consisting  only  of  snipping  across  the 
bridle  which  holds  the  tongue. 


Condensed  Replies. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  H.,  Frankfort,  Ky. — We 
cannot  undertake  to  put  subscribers 
in  communication  with  each  other, 
most  addresses  being  given  us  in  con- 
fidence. 

Mrs.  R.  L.,  San  Francisco. — As  we 
have  so  often  stated,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  us  to  reply  by  letter  to 


questions  concerning  ailments  of  chil- 
dren. It  would  not  be  proper  for  us 
to  do  so  even  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable. We  do  not  undertake  to 
treat  and  prescribe.  You  say  you 
have  consulted  two  physicians  of  high 
standing,  why  not  apply  to  either  one 
or  the  other  in  case  of  renewed  doubt  ? 

M.  L.  A.,  Penn  Yan. — A  child  of  five 
months  usually — i.  e.,  on  an  average — 
will  not  need  more  than  5^  oz.  at  a 
meal,  if  seven  meals  be  given,  perhaps 
less.  Your  child  has  as  much  food  as 
suffices  for  most  children  of  from 
eight  to  nine  months.  Still,  no  ap- 
parent disturbance  has  followed  this 
large  amount  of  food,  unless  it  be  the 
restlessness  at  night,  and  we  do  think 
it  likely  that  the  sleep  would  be  quieter 
if  one  bottle  were  omitted  in  the  day. 
The  other  trouble  we  do  not  think 
would  be  the  worse  for  the  child's 
sitting  up.  Recurrence  is  common 
enough,  but  from  causes  inherent  in 
the  state  of  the  blood-vessels  rather 
than  from  position. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  H. — Your  child  does  not 
want  "  good  broth  "  (which  would  be 
less  nutritious  than  milk  in  any  case 
if  made  by  any  domestic  process)  nor 
should  we  let  him  have  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  before  he  was  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  unless  some  reason  for  doing  so 
appeared.  Your  child's  great  weight, 
good  health  and  forward  teething  are 
evidences  that  he  has  had  plenty  to 
eat,  not  that  he  needs  more. 
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THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


— I  noticed,  m  the 
The  Cutting  of  Eye  „  . 

lashes,  and  a  Cure     excellent  volume 


for  the  Bottle 
Habit 


"  Nursery  Prob- 
lems," a  letter  con- 
cerning the  cutting  of  children's  eye- 
lashes. I  want  to  give  you  my  experi- 
ence. At  the  age  of  three  weeks,  my 
little  girl's  eyelashes  were  clipped 
short,  and  now,  at  the  age  of  three 
years,  they  form  a  dark,  heavy  fringe 
over  her  bright  eyes,  adding  great 
beauty  to  her  face.  I  was  told  to  do  this 
by  the  mother  of  four  little  children 
who  had  all  undergone  the  same  opera- 
tion, and  with  the  same  success.  One  of 
these  children,  at  the  age  of  four 
years,  has  most  remarkable  eyelashes. 
They  are  at  least  an  inch  long  and 
very  thick.  To  offset  this  apparent 
advantage,  the  little  fellow's  conceit  is 
painful,  and  when  he  is  spoken  to  he 
glances  at  the  ground,  with  the  idea  of 
giving  one  the  treat  of  seeing  to  best 
advantage  this  unique  feature. 

There  is  a  probability  that  his  eye- 
lashes may  have  grown  the  same  if 
they  had  not  been  cut,  but  I  doubt  it. 
What  special  advantage  there  is  in 
cutting  the  eyelashes  at  the  tender  age 
of  three  weeks  I  do  not  know,  but 
that  seems  to  be  the  magic  time  for 
successful  results. 

May  I  give  you  another  experience 
concerning  another  letter  in  your 
"  Nursery  Problems  ?  M  My  little  girl 
spoken  of  was  greatly  addicted  to  the 
use  of  the  bottle.  When  apparently 
inconsolable  over  some  worldly  care, 
nothing  had  the  soothing  effect  of  her 
bottle.  As  we  feared  that  the  shape 
of  her  mouth  might  suffer,  and  for 
other  reasons,  we  determined  to  break 


her  of  the  habit.  We  did  it  at  one 
fell  blow,  and  have  had  no  trouble  on 
that  score  since  one  day  at  the  table 
her  fond  and  doting  papa  took  her 
bottle,  and  with  one  blow  of  the  carv- 
ing knife  broke  it  in  twain.  Helen 
hung  her  head  and  glanced  up,  show- 
ing a  pair  of  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  asked  mournfully  if  the  bottle 
was  broken.  We  laid  the  two  pieces 
on  the  sideboard  opposite  the  table 
where  she  could  see  it  at  every  meal, 
and,  poor  little  soul,  it  never  occurred 
to  her  that  another  bottle  could  be 
procured.  To  her  there  had  been 
but  one  bottle  in  the  world,  and  that 
was  broken.  Now  she  takes  her  milk 
from  a  glass  in  adult  fashion,  and  while 
she  occasionally  speaks  of  the  bottle, 
she  never  asks  for  it. 

If  any  mother  has  like  trouble  with 
her  child,  I  would  advise  her  to  break 
the  bottle  before  the  child's  eyes, 
and  in  every  sense  that  would  be  the 
end  of  it.— M.  J.  S. 

[There  would  be  no  need  to  seriously 
comment  on  this  account  of  eye-lash 
clipping  were  it  not  that  the  half- 
serious  comment  of  the  writer  may 
mislead  some  one  into  repeating  the 
superstitious  practice  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  some  child.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  eye-lashes  were  made  longer  by 
the  cutting.  Cutting  of  hair  has  little 
if  any  effect  in  increasing  the  length 
of  hair,  but  there  is  a  general  belief 
that  frequent  cutting  of  the  hairs  of 
the  face  renders  them  harsh  and  stiff, 
if  not  coarse.  If  the  cutting  of  hair 
had  any  real  effect  upon  its  length  the 
hair  of  civilized  men  ought  long  ago 
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to  have  overtaken  in  length  that  of 
woman.  But  it  shows  no  such  ten- 
dency. This  cutting  on  a  given  day 
marks  the  whole  thing  as  one  of  the 
surviving  superstitions,  which  is  as 
valuable  as  the  belief  that  cutting  a 
child's  nails  during  its  first  year  will 
render  it  a  thief.  The  eye-lash  is  a 
protection  to  the  eye  and  should  not 
be  cut  at  all,  unless  some  disease  of 
the  lid  or  lashes  demands  it. — Editor 
^Babyhood.] 


— I  want  to  utter  a 

A  Protest  Against  WQrd      f   warni  to 
the  Brownies.  & 

those    mothers  who 

are  entertaining  any  of  Palmer  Cox's 
Brownies  in  their  households,  as  I 
have  found  the  little  creatures  quite 
capable  of  casting  a  spell.  When  a 
fond  uncle  sent  us  the  first  specimen 
of  the  tribe,  grandma  and  I  voted  to 
suppress  it;  but  the  father  and  aunt 
of  the  family  overruled  our  objections, 
and  my  eldest  son  clasped  the  leering 
object  to  his  bosom.  Before  long,  we 
noticed  that  three-year-old  Charlie 
would  sometimes  look  out  of  the  cor- 
ner of  his  eyes  and  try  to  grin  from 
ear  to  ear,  but  we  only  thought  of  it 
as  a  cunning  imitation.  The  following 
winter  brought  quite  a  large  immigra- 
tion of  little  Brownies  of  different 
nationalities.  These  were  welcomed 
without  restriction,  so  much  so  that 
more  than  once  I  found  each  of  my 
boys  with  head  on  a  remote  corner  of 
the  pillow,  that  some  four  or  five  of 
these  little  playfellows  might  rest 
comfortably  in  the  middle.  The 
Brownies  were  to  be  seen  somewhere 
by  day  and  by  night.  It  may  not, 
therefore,  be  surprising  that  the  new 


baby  who  joined  the  family  a  few 
months  later  was  a  remarkably  homely 
child  ;  in  fact,  his  resemblance  at  times 
to  the  brownie  physiognomy  was  so 
striking  that  we  unanimously  decided 
to  name  him  for  the  above-mentioned 
uncle  as  a  just  punishment  to  the 
latter  for  bringing  such  an  affliction 
upon  us. 

But  this  is  not  all — a  fresh  batch  of 
Brownies  arrived  from  New  York  last 
Christmas,  purporting  to  be  tenpins, 
and  they  have  outlasted  all  other 
toys  in  popularity.  I  have  sometimes, 
on  approaching  my  home,  found  five  or 
six  of  them  grinning  at  me  from  the 
front  parlor  window,  one  perched  in 
the  centre  of  a  Christmas  wreath. 
Even  now,  as  I  write,  half  of  them  are 
rolling  their  eyes  at  me  from  different 
points  of  vantage  :  Uncle  Sam  and 
Patrick  by  the  mantel- clock,  Sandy 
and  Jack  Tar  from  the  mirror,  while 
the  Dude  leans  impudently  against 
Rubens,  and  the  Policeman  looks  down 
over  the  head  of  Ariosto.  But  their 
days  are  numbered,  for  Charlie-boy  is 
again  distorting  his  prett}T  mouth  into 
their  grimaces. 

So  I  would  say  to  mothers  :  watch 
the  little  men,  not  that  they  are  harm- 
ful to  all  children;  for  many — perhaps 
for  most — they  are  only  delightful 
companions,  but  it  is  easily  credible 
that  some  might  be  badly  affected  by 
these  constant  though  inanimate  play- 
mates, just  as  they  too  often  catch  St. 
Yitus's  dance  or  the  habit  of  stam- 
mering from  other  children.  If,  there- 
fore, you  have  one  high-strung,  imag- 
inative, little  being  in  your  families, 
consider  the  wisdom  of  at  least  a  tem- 
porary banishment  of  the  Brownies. 
— F.  M.  Brooks,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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—  Apropos    of  the 
Simple  Home       .   .  .         .  _ 

letter   m  .Babyhood 
Remedies.  . . .  .    n  r 

entitled  ''Imaginary 

Doctors  and  Real  Humbug,"  I  en- 
close some  gems  from  a  promiDent 
religious  paper,  whither  they  had 
found  their  way  from  an  equally 
prominent  household  journal  : 

"Peanuts  for  indigestion;  they  are  especially 
recommended  for  corpulent  diabetes.  Pea- 
nuts are  made  into  a  wholesome  and  nutriti- 
ous soup,  are  browned  and  used  as  coffee(!) 

Onions  are  useful  in  all  cases  of  coughs, 
colds  and  influenza;  in  consumption,  insom- 
nia, hydrophobia,  scurvy,  gravel  and  kindred 
liver  complaints.  Eaten  every  other  day,  they 
soon  have  a  clearing  and  whitening  effect  on 
the  complexion. 

Watermelon  for  epilepsy  and  for  yellow 
fever. 

Cranberries  for  erysipelas  are  used  exter- 
nally as  well  internally." 

The  religious  paper,  in  reprinting 
this  precious  information,  says:  "the 
list  is  well  worth  preserving,"  and  so 
it  is. — Br.  S.,  Boston. 


J.",  is  preposterous.--^  Devoted  Follower 
of  Babyhood. 


— I  am  glad  Baby- 
Amateur  Precautions  .  n  . 

hood    is  speaking 

against  Diphtheria. 

out  against  the 
monstrous  newspaper  practice  of  dis- 
cussing diseases,  especially  those  of 
children,  in  an  off-hand  and  irrespon- 
sible way.  I  submit  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing, from  an  article  on  diphtheria, 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  columns 
of  a  well-known  periodical  devoted  to 
household  affairs: 

' '  In  my  own  family  I  think  it  pays  to  blow 
sulphur  occasionally,  through  a  quill  or  paper 
funnel,  into  the  throats  of  each  child,  as  this 
simple  remedy  is  said  to  kill  the  germ  when  it 
first  finds  lodgment  in  the  throat." 

This  advice  may  be  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  but  the  idea  that  we 
should  treat  our  children  according  to 
the  prescription  of  an  unknown 
scribbler,  who  signs  himself  "A.  L. 


Lemons  as  a 
Cure- All. 


— I  believe  you  are 
rendering  a  real 
public  service  by 
calling  attention  to  the  pernicious 
habit  of  country  newspapers  to 
give  all  sorts  of  medical  advice,  the 
source  and  authority  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain.  Not  long 
ago  an  item  went  the  rounds  of  the 
rural  weeklies  extolling  the  virtues  of 
pine-apple  juice  as  a  sure  cure  for 
diphtheria,  and  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  magic  properties  of  the  lemon,  as 
expounded  by  the  "  venerable  grand- 
mother "  of  whom  your  correspond- 
ent in  the  February  number  spoke. 
A  full  account  of  what  lemons  will 
do  may  be  found  in  a  recent  number 
of  one  of  the  leading  organs  of  the 
Western  farmer.  You  may  find  it  of 
sufficient  interest  to  reproduce  a  part 
in  Babyhood 

Use  Plenty  or  Lemons. 

Doctors  sav  that  lemons  rid  the  system  of 
humors  and  bile  and  leave  no  ill  effect,  and 
that  weak,  debilitated  people  oftentimes  may 
be  greatly  benefited  by  a  free  use  of  them. 
Lemon  juice  should  be  diluted  with  water, 
or  sweetened  sufficiently,  so  that  it  will  not 
produce  a  drawing  or  burning  sensation  in 
the  throat.  Clear  lemon  juice  is  very  irri- 
tating; the  powerful  acid  of  the  juice  will 
cause  inflammation  if  the  use  of  it  is  contin- 
ued any  length  of  time. 

A  bilious  attack  may  be  soon  overcome  by 
taking  the  juice  of  one  or  two  lemons  in  a 
goblet  of  water  before  retiring  and  in  the 
morning  before  rising.  Where  taken  on 
an  empty  stomach  the  lemon  has  an  op- 
portunity to  work  on  tlie  system.  Continue 
the  use  of  them  for  several  weeks. 

Lemons  are  an  excellent  remedy  in  pul- 
monary diseases.  When  used  for  lung  trou- 
ble, from  six  to  nine  a  day  should  be  used. 

A  piece  of  lemon  or  stale  bread  moistened 
with  lemon  juice  bound  on  a  corn  will  cure 
it.  Renew  night  and  morning.  The  fir!»t 
application  will  produce  a  soreness,  but  if 
treatment  is  persisted  in  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  a  cure  will  be  effected.  The 
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discomfort  caused  by  sore  and  tender  feet 
may  be  lessened,  if  not  entirely  cured,  by 
applying  slices  of  lemons  on  the  feet.  To 
cure  chilblains,  take  a  piece  of  lemon,  sprin- 
kle fine  salt  over  it  and  rub  the  feet  well. 
Repeat  if  necessary. 

"What  do  you  think  of  prescribing 
from  six  to  nine  lemons  a  day  for 
"  lung  trouble '?  "-—E.  M.  T.  Chicago. 


Child  Study  in  the 
Kindergarten. 


— A  woman  who 
has  made  child 
life  her  constant 
thought  and  study  for  six  years  comes 
to  the  following  conclusion:  We  do 
not  really  understand  these  little  ones 
truly  enough  or  fully  enough  to  be 
sufficiently  emphatic  about  our  so- 
called  teaching  and  training,  which 
often  for  lack  of  real  knowledge  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

Froebel  said  once  to  a  friend:  "If 
in  three  hundred  years  my  idea  is 
rightly  understood  I  shall  be  satisfied." 
Mauy  of  us  have  felt  the  need  of  more 
insight  into  child  nature,  and  those  who 
have  tried  to  find  the  truth  of  it  by 
thinking  and  studying,  naturally  de- 
velop certain  theories  of  their  own;  and 
it  is  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  these 
theories  are  good  and  in  trying  to 
work  them  out  that  most  harm  is  done. 

Believing  the  child  to  repeat  the 
history  of  the  race,  we  ask  ourselves 
"  What  is  this  history  "  ?  Study  the 
history  of  the  early  races  of  mankind, 
of  the  early  days  of  our  own  race  if 
you  would  have  light  upon  this  sub- 
ject; it  is  interesting  to  find  how  the 
child  in  himself  embodies  the  uni- 
versal type.  Now  there  was  a  time,  as 
we  all  know,  in  the  history  of  our  race, 
when  the  people  worshipped  the  sun, 
and  moon,  and  stars,  etc.  —  worshipped 
the  manifested  because  they  were  not 


able  or  ready  as  yet  to  comprehend  the 
unmanifested  which  was  back  of  all 
these,  and  which  was  the  cause  or 
causes  of  these.  Notice  then  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  in  child  life  how  little  ones 
love  these  myths,  once  the  very  reli- 
gion, now  mere  fairy  tales,  but  so 
beautifully  told  by  such  men  as 
Andersen  and  Hawthorne  and  a  few 
others. 

Last  winter  the  writer  had  a  group 
of  twelve  children  for  the  study  of 
Hawthorne's  "Wonder  Book."  The 
children's  ages  ranged  from  five  to 
eleven  years.  In  our  first  talks  we 
spoke  of  outside  meanings  and  inside 
meanings,  the  inside  meaning  being 
the  real  one;  the  art-side  meaning  or 
outside  could  be  described  or  told  in 
many  different  ways.  We  would  see 
how  Hawthorne  told  a  story,  and 
then  we  would  try  to  find  its  inner  or 
real  meaning. 

Our  first  story  was  that  of  Bellero- 
phon  and  the  winged  horse,  Pegasus. 
The  eldest  child  in  the  group,  a  boy  of 
ten  years,  said  :  "Oh,  I  know  the  real 
meaning  of  that  story  ;  Pegasus  means 
truth.  I  know  it  because  once  when 
I  had  told  a  lie,  my  aunt  said,  '  Jack, 
you  will  always  tell  the  truth  when 
you  know  that  it  can  go  everywhere.' 
Pegasus  could  go  anywhere  and  never 
be  hurt  ;  besides,  he  could  kill  mon- 
sters, and,  perhaps,  monsters  means 
lies." 

Many  other  ideas  were  brought  out. 
One  child  said  that  the  old  man  in  the 
story  had  never  seen  truth  because  he 
did  not  believe  anything  about  it. 
The  little  child  had  seen  Pegasus  be- 
cause he  believed  in  it. 

It  is  really  very  interesting  to  find 
how  children  will  interpret  these  old 
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Aryan  myths,  whether  they  be  told  as 
Greek,  German,  Norse  or  English  fairy 
tales.  They  come  from  the  one  source 
and  always  appeal  to  children.  Of 
course  some  unimaginative  children 
do  not  readily  see  any  deep  or  differ- 
ent meaning  at  all.  One  little  girl, 
for  instance,  said,  upon  hearing  the 
story  of  Pegasus  :  uNo,  Pegasus 
does  not  really  mean  a  horse,  it  means 
a  goat"  In  telling  the  story  where 
the  white  bull  carries  off  little  Europa, 
the  children  were  greatly  distressed, 
but  finally  one  little  girl  of  eight  years 
said  :  "  The  bull  was  a  white  bull,  so  it 
must  have  been  a  friend,  because  if  it 
was  going  to  hurt  Europa  or  take  her 
to  a  bad  place  it  would  have  been  a 
black  bull."  This  same  child,  on  learn- 
ing the  story  of  Philemon  and  Baucis, 
exclaimed,  "  There  is  that  milk  in  the 
wonderful  picture,  and  that  is  white 
just  like  the  bull  in  our  last  story. 
White  means  something  good  ;  I  know 
it  does." 

Children  love  these  stories  and  there 
is  no  better  way  of  developing  the 
spiritual  insight  which  is  our  birth- 
right than  by  beginning  with  chil- 
dren, and  training  the  little  ones  to 
develop  their  intuition  by  interpret- 
ing the  beautiful  Aryan  myths.  Chil- 
dren love  to  do  this,  and  they  can 
sometimes  hardly  wait  until  the  story 
has  been  told,  so  eager  are  they  to  in- 
terpret it,  each  in  his  own  way. — E. 
M.  H.  Brooklyn,  K  Y 


Striking  Children 
on  the  Ears. 


— The  people 
who  box  and  pull 
children's  ears 
have  little  realization  of  the  danger 
upon  which  they  are  verging  of  doing 


the  child  a  serious  harm.  Did  they 
more  fully  understand  the  delicate 
mechanism  of  the  organ  of  hearing, 
they  might  be  prompted  to  direct 
their  punishment  to  other  less  sensi- 
tive parts  of  the  body. 

That  which  we  are  pleased  to  desig- 
nate as  the  ear  is  but  the  mere  outer 
porch,  as  it  were,  of  a  series  of  wind- 
ing passages  from  the  world  without  to 
the  world  within.  Certain  of  these 
passages  have  membranes,  stretched 
like  parchment  curtains  across  the 
corridor,  or  entrance  way,  and  they 
diverge  to  different  points.  The  pass- 
ages are  also  filled  with  a  liquid  secre- 
tion, which  sometimes  becomes  hard- 
ened and  forms  into  a  compact  mass, 
thus  causing  one  form  of  deafness. 
When  a  wave  of  sound  strikes  the 
parchment-like  membranes  referred  to 
they  are  thrown  into  vibrations,  and 
made  to  tremble  like  the  head  of  a 
drum,  when  it  is  beaten  on  with  a  stick 
or  the  fingers.  Between  two  of  these 
membranous  curtains  a  chain  of 
minute  bones  extends,  which  serves  to 
tighten  or  relax  the  membranes  and  to 
communicate  vibrations  to  them. 
Therefore  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
liability  of  rupturing,  through  vio- 
lence, the  delicate  structure  of  the  ear, 
and  the  consequent  lasting  injury 
which  must  inevitably  lead  to  life- 
long deafness. 

Besides  the  membranes,  there  is,  in 
the  innermost  recesses  of  all,  a  row  of 
white  threads,  which  are  the  auditory 
nerves,  and  these  stretch  like  the 
strings  of  a  piano  from  the  farther- 
most point  from  which  the  vibrations 
reach,  passing  thence  inward  to  the 
brain.  Therefore  the  pain  from  ear- 
ache   is   often    exceedingly  severe, 
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and  with  many  children  is  readily  ex- 
cited by  every  little  cold. 

Too  much  caution  cannot  be  exer- 
cised in  avoiding  inflammation  in  the 
^ar,  whether  from  injury,  colds,  or 
what  not;  but  should  it  exist  from  any 
cause,  and  especially  where  there  are 
bad  discharges,  medical  aid  should  be 
procured,  and  nothing  but  the  inabil- 


ity to  obtain  it  can  justify  the  omis- 
ion. — Alice  L.  Boot,  M.  D.,  Boston. 


Baby's  Journal. 


— The  readers  of 
Babyhood  are  famil- 
iar with  the  "Baby  Books,"  and  their 
pretty  illustrations.  They  answer  the 
purpose,  I  know,  but  how  unsatisfac- 
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torily.  The  short  space  allowed  per- 
mits of  only  the  most  meagre  outline. 
Such  books,  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point are  beautiful  and  attractive,but 
they  are  not  useful.  The  Baby  Jour- 
nal of  one's  own  manufacture  can 
satisfy  the  fondest  parent  and  the 
most  accurate  scientific  observer. 
Get  a  good-sized  book  with  blank 
pages,  then  you  are  not  confined 
within  narrow  boundaries. 

Every  parent  should  keep  a  Baby 
Journal,  for  one  is  so  fully  repaid  for 


the  trouble  involved.  The  human 
mind  is  treacherous,  and  the  first  baby 
words,  which  appeal  so  strongly  to  the 
heart  and  ear,  are  to  apt  to  be  forgot- 
ten. You  will  enjoy  turning  the  pages 
in  later  years,  when  the  eye  will  be 
attracted  by  some  early,  wonderful 
deed  of  Baby's  or  will  recall  some 
physical  or  mental  traits  which  only 
now  appear  in  their  true  significance. 
It  is  living  again  the  same  happy  days 
through  which  all  parents  pass.--6\ 
R.  D. 


What  do  You  Feed  the  Baby  ? 


HOTHIM  IS  SO  IMPORTANT  AS  THE  RIGHT  FOOD. 

Carnricics  Soluble  Food 

Is  a  Perfect  Food  for  Infants  and  Invalids. 
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STERILIZED  MILK. 


BY   EDAVARD   P.    DAVIS,    A.   M.,  M.  D., 


Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Infancy  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic; 
Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 


FEW  years  ago  the  med- 
ical journals  of  this  and 
other  countries  abounded 
in  articles  upon  the  steri- 
lization of  milk.  By  this 
was  understood  the  boiling  of  milk 
for  a  considerable  time,  from  twenty 
minutes  to  an  hour.  This  usage  was 
based  upon  the  fact  that  milk  is  an 
article  of  food  very  easily  poisoned  by 
germs  of  disease,  and  hence  a  danger- 
ous food  unless  germ-free  or  sterile. 
The  prolonged  boiling  to  which  milk 
was  subjected  was  an  application  of 
methods  of  sterilizing  surgical  instru- 
ments and  dressings  directed  to  the 
sterilization  of  milk.  The  result  was 
a  fluid  which  contained  no  living  dis- 
ease germs,  but  which  was  greatly 
changed  from  the  usual  character  and 
composition  of  milk.  It  was  found 
that  the  different  constituents  of 
milk  underwent  important  changes, 
which  rendered  it  less  digestible  and 
nourishing  as  food. 

To  understand  this  more  clearly,  we 
must  consider  briefly  the  characteris- 


tics of  good  milk,  which  is  a  fluid  usu- 
ally faintly  alkaline  in  reaction,  com- 
posed of  a  multitude  of  minute  parti- 
cles of  fat  enclosed  in  or  surrounded 
by  an  albuminous  envelope.  Good 
milk  is  so  rich  in  fat  that,  when  al- 
lowed to  stand,  the  fat  separates  and 
forms  upon  the  top  of  the  milk  in 
cream.  Professor  Leeds,  of  Stevens 
Institute,  and  others  who  have  stud- 
ied milk,  find  that  it  contains,  when 
fresh,  a  ferment  which  not  only  assists 
in  its  own  digestion,  but  also  favors 
the  digestion  of  some  other  articles  of 
food,  such  as  bread.  When  milk  is 
boiled  for  some  time,  this  ferment  is 
destroyed  ;  the  casein  or  cheesy  por- 
tion of  milk  is  made  tough  and  thick, 
forming  a  curd,  while  the  fat  accumu- 
lates in  lumps  or  masses.  Other 
samples  of  milk  may  not  be  changed 
to  such  an  extent,  but  any  milk  so 
treated  is  greatly  altered.  Such  milk 
is  far  less  digestible  and  nutritious 
than  fresh  milk. 

It  would  seem  rational  to  employ 
some  method  of  destroying  disease 
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germs  in  milk  which  should  not  alter 
its  nutritious  and  digestive  proper- 
ties. The  first  to  suggest  that  milk 
be  rendered  sterile  was  Pasteur,  who 
proposed  that  it  be  virtually  scalded 
and  rapidly  cooled,  but  not  boiled  ; 
this  is  known  as  the  "  Pasteurization 
of  milk."  Professor  Leeds  and  others 
have  repeated  the  observations  of 
Pasteur,  finding  that  those  germs  most 
apt  to  poison  milk  are  completely  de- 
stroyed by  heat  of  167  degrees  F.  em- 
ployed for  six  minutes.  Milk  so  treated 
is  not  rendered  indigestible,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  usually  better  borne 
than  uncooked  or  boiled  milk.  Where 
one  is  not  able  to  measure  the  tem- 
perature of  milk  accurately,  if  it  be 
scalded  for  ten  minutes  and  rapidly 
cooled,  a  similar  result  will  be  ob- 
tained. This  may  be  done  by  first 
preparing  the  milk  as  indicated  by 
the  physician  in  charge,  it  being  neces- 
sary to  dilute  milk  in  varying  de- 
grees, and  to  add  cream  in  proportion 
to  the  age  of  the  child  who 
takes  it.  When  thus  prepared,  the 
milk  is  placed  in  clean  nursing- 
bottles,  corked  with  baked  cotton, 
and  the  bottles  are  placed  in  a  pan 
or  basin  containing  several  inches  of 
water.  The  pan  is  set  upon  the  fire, 
and  the  water  in  the  pan  allowed  to  boil 
briskly  for  ten  minutes.  The  milk  in 
the  bottles  will  simmer,  and  may  come 
to  the  point  of  boiling,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  The  pan  is  then  removed 
from  the  fire,  and  the  milk  cooled  as 
quickly  as  possible  upon  ice.  Milk  so 
treated  is  sterilized  in  accordance  with 
Pasteur's  method,  and  hence  is  termed 
"  Pasteurized  milk." 

Some  years  ago.  the  writer  had  oc- 
casion to  study  bowel  complaints  in 


infants  during  several  hot  summers  in 
hospitals  and  in  homes.  He  found 
that  in  hospitals  where  good  nurses 
were  available,  by  thoroughly  boil- 
ing the  milk,  by  using  antiseptic 
diapers,  and  by  keeping  foundling  in- 
fants as  strictly  clean  as  one  would 
keep  a  surgical  wound,  cholera  infan- 
tum, or  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
could  be  stamped  out.  The  results, 
however,  in  the  nourishment  of  the 
children  were  not  satisfactory,  and  it 
was  found  that  many  of  them  died  of 
starvation,  although  cured  of  the 
acute  disease.*  These  experiences  led 
Professor  Leeds  and  the  writer  to 
study  the  question  together,  and  the 
results  of  our  work  led  us  to  abandon 
the  boiling  of  milk,  and  to  substitute 
for  it  "Pasteurization,"  or  practically 
the  scalding  of  milk  instead.*  Our  ex- 
perience since  that  time  has  but 
strengthened  our  belief  in  the  practi- 
cal value  of  the  "  Pasteurization  " 
method. 

In  many  dairies,  the  fat  is  not  re- 
moved from  milk  by  allowing  cream 
to  rise,  but  is  separated  by  centrifugal 
force.  Milk  is  placed  in  a  hollow  per- 
forated cylinder,  which  is  made  to  re- 
volve rapidly  by  machinery  driven  by 
steam.  By  this  means  the  fluid  por- 
tion of  the  milk  and  the  fat  are  separ- 
ated much  more  perfectly  than  when 
cream  forms  by  rising.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting to  note  that  many  of  the  im- 
purities of  milk,  such  as  dirt  from  the 
cow,  or  from  the  hands  or  utensils 
of  the  milk-dealer,  are  removed  from 
the  milk,  and  that  disease  germs 
also    are    many    of    them  separa- 


*  See  paper  published  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  the  Medical  Sciences,  June,  1891. 
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ted  from  milk.  It  is  found  that  the 
cylinders  in  which  milk  is  so  treated 
require  most  thorough  cleansing,  be- 
cause of  the  accumulation  in  them  of 
dirt  and  other  material  deposited 
from  the  milk.  Cream  so  obtained  is 
called  "separator  cream/' and  contains 
from  four  to  five  per  cent,  more  fat 
than  does  ordinary  cream.  In  select- 
ing cream  to  add  to  a  baby's  bottle, 
whenever  possible,  separator  cream 
should  be  chosen. 

Milk  is  partially  sterilized  by  strain- 
ing through  cheesecloth  which  has 
been  boiled.  This  is  a  common  prac- 
tice in  clean  dairies  to  remove  the  dirt 
which  frequently  gets  into  the  milk 
during  milking. 

In  feeding  weak  babies,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  partially  digest  milk  by 
the  action  of  animal  ferments.  It  has 
been  found  by  experiment  that  to 
bring  about  this  partial  digestion  milk 
and  the  ferments  should  be  heated  to 
a  temperature  sufficient  to  pasteurize 
the  milk.  If,  however,  the  temperature 
becomes  too  high,  the  process  of  partial 
digestion  is  interfered  with. 

We  recently  had  occasion  to  in- 
quire, from  the  principal  dairies  in  a 
large  city,  regarding  the  use  of  steril- 
ized milk.  We  found  that  the  old 
process  of  boiling  is  seldom  used, 
while  the  better  plan  of  scalding  the 
milk  only  is  that  most  employed. 
Many  physicians  prefer  to  turn  their 
attention  to  securing  absolutely  clean 
milk.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the 
dairy-man.  His  cows  must  be  kept 
thoroughly  clean,  as  much  care  being 
given  them  as  is  devoted  to  well-kept 
horses.  The  stables  must  be  kept 
clean,  and  before  the  cows  are  milked 


the  udder  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  the  milker  should  wear 
a  clean  linen  apron,  or  some  other 
form  of  dress  which  has  been  thor- 
oughly washed.  At  milking- time  the 
cow  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
upon  a  filthy  floor,  but  should 
be  taken  to  a  clean  place  where  she 
will  not  raise  a  dust  by  stamping,  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  dirt  from 
the  animal's  tail  does  not  get  into 
the  milk.  Milk-pails  are  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  soda  solution  and  with 
boiling  water  and  soap,  the  milk  is  re- 
ceived in  them,  quickly  cooled,  and 
strained  through  cheesecloth,  which 
has  been  boiled,  into  glass  jars  which 
have  been  scalded,  and  which  are  then 
sealed  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
time  at  which  the  milk  was  taken  and 
the  name  of  the  milker  are  written 
upon  a  slip  of  paper,  and  pasted  upon 
the  jar.  These  jars  are  taken  to  the 
house  of  the  consumer,  and  are  not 
opened  until  the  milk  is  required. 
Such  milk  is  clean,  and  in  many  cases 
is  practically  sterile.  Many  physicians 
feel  safe  in  allowing  their  patients  to 
.use  milk  so  treated  without  further 
sterilization. 

When  we  consider  in  how  many 
ways  filth  and  disease  germs  can  get 
into  milk,  and  that  the  cow  may  suffer 
from  tubercular  consumption,  and 
that  the  udder  of  the  animal  may  be- 
come tuberculous,  or  contain  germs 
of  scarlatina,  there  is  every  reason 
for  destroying  any  germs  which 
may  be  present  in  milk.  It  is 
fortunate  that  we  can  do  so  by  a 
method  which  will  not  destroy  the  di- 
gestibility of  this  important  article  of 
food. 
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THE  GREATEST  GIFT  OF  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE. 


BY  C.    B.    MEDING,   M.  D. 


Secretary  and  Clinical  Assistant  of  the  Harlem  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Infirmary, 

New  York  City. 


F  you  could  ask  of  that 
great  army  of  physicians, 
past  and  present,  who, 
without  glory,  without 
braggadocio,  and  often  without  re- 
muneration, have  lived  and  labored 
and  died  or  are  still  living  and  labor- 
ing for  the  good  of  their  race,  if  you 
should  ask  this  great  student  troop 
what  ideal  animated  them  all,  they 
would  answer  unanimously,  "  The  hope 
of  preventing  disease."  And  then  they 
would  tell  you  that,  just  as  with  all 
high  aims,  added  to  the  difficulty  of 
attainment  was  a  popular  ignorance, 
a  prejudice,  and,  worst  of  all,  an 
indifference,  which  made  this  ideal 
almost  unattainable. 

It  is  quite  true  that  preventive 
medicine  is  the  highest  dej)artment  of 
useful  medicine.  Human  imagination 
can  picture  no  fairer  heaven  than  an 
Elysium  free  from  fleshly  infirmities*, 
and  whatever  the  utilitarian  aspect  of 
disease — and  there  are  those  who  con- 
sider it  a  disguised  blessing — the  pro- 
fession, and  indeed  a  majority  of 
thoughtful  laymen,  have  advanced  far 
enough  in  logic  to  see  that  morbidity 
is  after  all  but  the  result  of  ignorance 
or  broken  laws. 

But  despite  all  obstacles  and  super- 
stition, the  past  has  left  to  its  inheri- 
tors one  marvelous  legacy,  and  the 
present  has  given  its  children  an  old 
but  newly  applied  commandment. 
That  legacy  is  vaccination,  a  gift 
altogether  beneficent.    Alas,  that  idle 


tongues  and  jealous  brothers  should 
oppose  or  even  hesitate  to  second  the 
universal  acceptance  and  enforcement 
of  such  golden  means,  and  yet 
such  is  the  case.  Every  popular 
publication's  "  Inquiry  Department  " 
shows  the  questions:  "Do  you 
believe  in  vaccination  V"  "  Is  vaccina- 
tion a  success?"  '  Is  vaccination  dan- 
gerous ?"  etc., etc. —  questions  which  we 
must  believe  are  sincere,  but  the 
answers  to  which  too  often  show  but 
little  regard  for  facts  and  figures, 
mere  opinions  in  a  domain  wherein 
opinion  has  long  since  given  way  to 
axiom  One  of  the  evils  of  rapid 
progress  is  that  it  creates  a  spirit  of 
unrest,  a  willingness  to  disobey  the 
inspired  command,  "  Prove  all  things, 
hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good,"  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  this  tend- 
ency for  change  many  should  find  a 
livelihood. 

Mothers,  have  your  children  vaccin- 
ated, thoroughly  and  unhesitatingly, 
because,  first  of  all,  vaccination 
does  all  that  its  discoverer  claimed 
for  it.  "  Vaccination  duly  and  effi- 
ciently performed  will  protect  the 
constitution  from  subsequent  attacks 
of  small  pox  as  much  as  that  dis- 
ease itself  will."  These  are  the 
words  of  Jenner,  and  a  century  of 
international  experience  has  proved 
them  to  be  the  words  of  truth. 

Secondly,  small  pox  is  pre-em- 
inently a  disease  of  childhood,  and 
before     the     days     of  vaccination 
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eight  hundred  cases  out  of  every 
thousand  were  in  children,  and  over 
fifty  per  cent,  of  these  died.  Fol- 
lowing the  discovery  and  applica- 
tion of  vaccination,  these  conditions 
were  completely  changed.  Children 
were  the  first  to  be  generally  vaccin- 
ated, and  in  a  few  years  small  pox  be- 
came a  disease  of  adult  life,  and  pitted 
children  became  curiosities. 

I  know  that  mothers  dislike  statis- 
tics, and  yet  I  must  give  you  a  few 
undoctored  figures.  Let  me  urge 
you  to  study  them  carefully. 

Death  rate  per  100  cases  of  small  pox  among 
vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  : 

Country.  UnvacciDated.  Vaccinated. 

France,  16,  1. 

Italy,  38,  7. 

Bohemia,  29  5. 

London,  35,   7. 

Illinois,  [1882  ]  .48   6. 

Average. .about  33  about.... 5. 

Can  anything  be  more  conclusive  ? 
Now  add  to  these  figures  a  trio  of  un- 
deniable facts.  Among  the  regularly 
vaccinated — 

a.  Malignant  types  are  almost  un- 
known. 

b.  Disfigurement  is  so  rare  as  to 
be  unrecorded. 

c.  Vaccinated  doctors  and  nurses 
are  almost  entirely  immune. 

Are  we  justified  in  ignoring  such 
arguments  or,  if  we  accept  them, 
to  dally  with  our  dear  ones  be- 
cause there  is  no  cloud  in  the  horizon  ? 
How  many  of  our  forefathers  perished 
in  unheralded  conflicts,  in  unpredicted 
pestilence  ? 

But  I  am  told,  "  Small  pox  is  dying 
out  now  ;  it  was  epidemic  in  those 
days.'5  Be  not  deceived  ;  there  is  not 
in  all  history  a  more  direct  example  of 


cause  and  effect  than  the  recent  dimi- 
nution of  small  pox.  Anti-vaccina- 
tors  and  anti-vaccination  leagues  seem 
to  forget  that  the  decrease  in  disease 
has  accompanied  an  increase  in  vacci- 
nation, figure  for  figure  ;  they  forget 
that  all  other  means  of  state  or  science 
have  proven  futile,  and  that  where 
other  systems,  as  the  "  Leicester  "  (a 
system  of  quarantine),  are  in  opera- 
tion, the  doctors  and  nurses  have 
taken  good  care  to  be  regularly  vacci- 
nated. 

There  are  a  few  other  puerile  objec- 
tions. I  note  them,  and  give  simple 
answers,  which  have  the  merit  of 
truth. 

1st.  "Is  not  compulsory  vaccination 
an  infringement  of  personal  liberty  V  " 
Answer :  Grant  that  it  is.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  reduced  small  pox 
from  a  fatal  epidemic  to  a  scattered 
and  non-malignant  malady,  no  indi- 
vidual has  the  right  to  endanger  pub- 
lic health,  or  to  abuse  and  neglect  his 
own  health,  by  refusing  vaccination 
for  his  children  or  for  himself.  Small 
pox,  up  to  1800,  was  the  most  conta- 
gious, most  frequent,  most  fatal  and 
most  widespread  of  all  pestilences  in 
the  world's  history.  One  hundred 
years  of  vaccination  has  reversed  all 
these  attributes  but  the  first.  It  rs 
still  the  most  contagious  ;  should  we 
brave  it  unarmed?  If  the  disease  is 
unchanged  in  virulency,  if  unvacci- 
nated humanity  is  still  regularly  in- 
fected on  exposure,  what  has  wrought 
the  change  ? 

2d.  It  is  asserted  that  "  small  pox  is 
caused  by  filth,  and  that  therefore 
cleanliness  is  the  prophylactic."  An- 
swer :  The  poison  of  the  disease  has 
been  isolated,  cultivated  and  experi- 
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merited  with,  and  without  it  the  dis- 
ease is  impossible. 

3d.  "  Vaccination  inoculates  the 
system  with  other  diseases."  Answer  : 
Out  of  two  and  a  quarter  million  vac- 
cinations in  one  year,  there  was  no 
injury  to  health  or  fatal  result  from 
such  cause  ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  dirty  doctors  and  dishonest 
druggists  can  work  as  much  havoc 
with  vaccination  and  vaccine  as  with 
other  wounds  and  remedies.  Not 
only  is  it  not  true  that  other  diseases 
are  introduced,  but  it  is  true  that 
leprosy  is  rarest  where  vaccination  is 
general. 

4th.  "  It  is  said  that  some  districts 
do  not  compel  vaccination  and  yet  do 
not  have  the  small  pox."  Answer  : 
Stuttgart  in  Germany  and  Leicester 
in  England  are  the  two  hotbeds  of 
anti-vaccination.    In  the  first  there 


were  from  1850  to  1870  three  hundred 
and  twelve  deaths,  while  the  whole 
German  army  outside  that  city  had 
not  a  single  death.  Leicester  is  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a  carefully  vac- 
cinated population,  yet  its  method 
of  separation  has  not  saved  it  from 
the  retribution,  which  will  yet  equal 
that  of  Wiirtembergj  where  eight  hun- 
dred deaths  occurred  in  four  years 
among  the  unvaccinated,  while  not  a 
single  death  occurred  in  the  vaccinated 
garrison. 

In  the  face  of  the  foregoing  truths, 
which  are  known  and  subscribed  to  by 
every  student  of  health  and  by  every 
civilized  nation,  truths  that  have  been 
battled  for  by  the  best  brains  of  the 
age,  will  any  conscientious  mother 
subject  her  child  to  a  frightful  risk 
when  prevention  is  within  the  reach 
of  every  one  ? 


"JUST  A  TASTE." 

BY  HALSEY   L.   WOOD,   M.  D., 

Medical  Director  Out-of-Door  Department,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City. 


|p^gy$%agi]  DISH  of  bon-bons  is  being 
llS^k^S  ■  passed  around  the  dinner- 
llawiFk Xfl  '  table,  for  the  meal  has 
EggBB  2l|    reached   the   last  stage. 

Little  Howard  has  been 
sent  for,  that  the  invited  guest  may 
admire  his  splendid  vitality  and  fine 
development.  But  Howard  has  caught 
sight  of  the  beautifully  colored  can- 
dies, and  reaches  out  with  both  hands 
for  the  delectable  sweets.  He  cries, 
struggling  in  nurse's  arms:  "Mamma! 
Mamma!  Give  Howard  just  a  taste  ; 
only  just  a  taste,"  and  the  mother,  who 
has  held  her  own  before,  weakens  in 


the  presence  of  her  guest,  and  rather 
than  risk  a  scene  or  struggle,  yields 
to  his  importunity. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  "just  a 
taste  "  to-day  will  not  be  followed  by 
a  similar  or  more  urgent  desire  when 
the  next  occasion  offers  ?  It  will  be 
much  harder  to  resist  the  second  time, 
and  every  yielding  changes  the  rela- 
tion between  parent  and  child,  and 
the  mastery  in  government  will  soon 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  unless 
great  care  is  taken. 

Candy  should  never  be  given  to 
babies,  and   not  to    children  until 
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they  are  six  or  seven  years  old. 
Even  then  the  very  best  quality 
should  be  selected,  and  invariably 
follow  the  hearty  meal  of  the  day. 
There  is  then  little  danger  that  chil- 
dren will  overeat,  since  the  appetite 
has  already  been  satisfied  with  whole- 
some food.  It  is  then  given  its  proper 
place  in  the  family — a  delicacy — not 
a  thing  to  gorge  upon,  but  a  sort  of 
bonne  bouche  to  close  a  hearty  meal. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance 
abroad  on  this  subject.  It  has  been 
my  fortune  for  several  years  to  be 
connected  with  one  of  our  large  dis- 
pensaries,  and  to  have  been  an  almost 
daily  witness  of  the  ignorance  and  in- 
consistency that  are  manifested  by 
people  on  the  subject  of  infant  diet, 
It  is  most  common  to  see  a  mother 
with  a  babe  in  her  arms,  in  the  last 
stages  of  exhaustion  from  chronic 
diarrhoea,  who  clasps  tightly  in  its 
little  hand  a  half-eaten  banana  or 
something  equally  unsuitable,  which 
it  has  been  munching.  Again,  there 
will  be  a  feeding-bottle  with  a  long 
rubber  tube  choked  with  the  sour 
debris  of  many  feedings,  which  the 
poor  weazened  child  pulls  at  from  time 
to  time,  having  been  denied  the 
nourishment  an  all-wise  Providence 
provided  for  it,  but  which  the  mother 
has  done  her  best  to  suppress  and 
drive  away. 

Never  use  a  feeding  bottle  with 
a  long  tube,  as  it  is  a  practical 
impossibility  to  keep  it  clean  and 
sweet  It  was  the  habit  of  the  late 
Dr.  Willard  Parker,  who  for  so  many 
years  held  a  clinic  in  the  old  college 
on  the  corner  of  23d  Street  and  4th 
Avenue,  to  question  parents  carefully 
as  to  their  method  of   feeding  the 


children  brought  to  him  and  suffering 
from  diseases  of  malnutrition  and  de- 
fective development.  He  would  lead 
them  on  unsuspectingly  by  his  suave 
tones  until  they  had  acknowledged 
giving  their  baby  about  everything, 
from  beefsteak  to  beer,  when  he  would 
change  his  tones  and  rebuke  them 
with  unexpected  severity.  "  The  child 
sits  at  the  table  with  the  rest  of  you, ' 
he  would  ask,  "  and  has  to  eat  what- 
ever you  eat  yourselves?  " 

Oh,  yes,"  they  would  cheerfully 
respond,  "we  deny  her  nothing." 

"And  that,"  he  would  say,  "is  just 
why  you  are  killing  your  little  one 
with  food  it  cannot  digest."  He  rarely 
failed  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression upon  those  who  came  before 
him. 

"  Just  a  taste  "  is  a  concession  to 
what  we  know  is  wrong,  to  gratify  a 
temporary  desire,  and  which,  if  un- 
gratified,  would  soon  pass  away.  It 
means  the  letting  down  of  bars,  which 
can  be  replaced  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty. It  is  an  insidious  enemy  one 
rarely  recognizes  when  it  comes  from 
the  dear  face  and  ruby  lips  we  love  so 
much  ;  but  we  shall  show  our  love  all 
the  more  truly  by  shutting  out  the 
tempter  than  by  letting  him  in  to 
start  our  litttle  one  on  a  long  course 
of  future  distress  and  disappointment. 

At  a  dinner  party  not  long  since  we 
sat  by  the  side  of  a  little  miss  of  four, 
who  partook  simply  of  the  great  vari- 
ety spread  before  her,  conducting  her- 
self with  great  propriety.  A  gentle- 
man upon  the  other  side  carelessly 
offered  her  candies,  at  which  she  said  : 
"  I  can't  have  it,  I  can't  have  it."  But 
he  persisted.  M  Surely  one  will  not 
hurt  you."    But  she  continued  stead- 
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fastly  loyal.  Wasn't  she  a  brave  little 
one  ?  for,  as  I  have  occasion  to  know, 
she  loved  candy  as  well  as  others  ;  but 
the  habit  of  obedience  was  firmly  im- 


planted, and,  although  her  mother 
was  not  by  her  side  to  enforce  her 
commands,  her  influence  was,  and  it 
enabled  the  child  to  gain  the  victory. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  NEW-BORN. 


BY  A  TRAINED  NURSE. 


HAVE  often  been  asked  the 
question,  why  it  is  you 
always  have  such  sturdy, 
healthy  babies  ?  Before  I 
answer  that  question  here 
1  will  explain  that  I  am  not  an  over- 
burdened mother  with  many  babies, 
but  a  trained  nurse,  who  cares  for 
about  five  or  six  confinement  cases  per 
year;  that  is  how  I  happen  to  have  so 
many  babies. 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  having 
healthy  babies  to  begin  my  work  upon, 
I  know,  but  still  take  a  pardonable 
amount  of  credit  to  myself  for  -the 
healthy  specimens  I  leave  behind  me 
at  the  end  of  four,  six  or  eight  weeks. 

As  soon  as  the  baby  is  born  I  wash 
his  eyes  with  small  bits  of  old  linen 
wet  in  a  saturated  solution  of  boracic 
acid,  and  continue  this  treatment  two 
or  three  times  per  day  as  long  as  I 
care  for  the  little  one.  I  have  never 
had  a  case  of  "  baby  sore  eyes,"  and 
there  is  no  need  of  a  baby  being  so 
afflicted  if  this  simple  remedy  is  strictly 
carried  out,  using,  of  course,  a  separate 
piece  for  each  eye  and  then  burning 
it. 

After  this,  as  soon  as  convenient,  I 
rub  the  baby  thoroughly  in  an  oily 
preparation,  one  third  white  vaseline 
and  two-thirds  almond  oil,  warmed;  I 
use  an  abundance  of  this,  filling  all  the 


wrinkles  and  creases,  particularly 
about  the  head,  arms  and  all  joints. 
I  leave  the  little  fellow  in  this  until 
morning  (washing  his  hands  only  in 
case  he  is  inclined  to  put  them  in  his 
eyes),  supposing  he  is  born  in  the 
night. 

I  leave  him  in  the  oil  until  I  have 
plenty  of  time  to  devote  to  his  bath. 
When  I  am  ready  for  that  I  prepare  a 
tub  of  water  with  plenty  of  common 
white  castile  soap  in  it — a  good  suds — 
the  water  100°  Fahrenheit.  And  right 
here  let  me  impress  upon  any  one  who 
may  have  the  care  of  a  baby,  whether 
mother  or  nurse  :  always  have  a  ther- 
mometer to  test  the  water.  My  ba- 
bies never  cry  in  their  baths,  because 
I  do  not  burn  or  chill  them,  and  they 
are  not  frightened,  because  I  put  them 
in  so  gently  that  they  are  never 
shocked. 

I  wear  a  large  flannel  apron,  have 
the  baby's  clothes  well  warmed,  and 
when  possible  one  piece  drawn  inside 
the  other,  as  in  the  Gertrude  or  simi- 
lar suits,  so  that  in  dressing  you  will 
see  I  turn  him  but  once. 

To  return  again  to  the  bath.  I  have 
the  water  at  a  temperature  of  100° 
to  begin  with,  and  have  also  a  dish  of 
boiling  water  at  my  side  in  case  I 
should  need  it  to  warm  the  water  if  it 
fell  below  100 Q  before  I  was  ready  to 
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plunge  the  baby.  I  place  him  on  my 
lap,  in  the  old  flannel  he  has  been 
wrapped  in  since  his  birth.  With  a 
corner  of  that  flannel,  or  an  extra 
piece,  I  wipe  off  all  the  oil.  I  do  this 
carefully  and  very  thoroughly,  and  as 
a  usual  thing  the  vernix  caseoxa  or 
cheesy  varnish  with  which  he  is  usu- 
ally covered  will  disappear  ;  if  it  does 
not  do  so  a  second  application  of  the 
oil  will  have  the  desired  effect. 

Then  with  a  soft  linen  rag — I  prefer 
that  to  a  sponge — I  wash  the  face, 
head,  hands,  feet  and  private  parts. 
I  dry  the  face  or  head  with  a  soft  warm 
towel.  I  then  gently  slip  the  baby 
into  the  tub  of  soapy  water.  I  rub  very 
little  soap  on  the  baby,  but  like  plenty 
in  the  water.  I  let  him  soak,  and  wash 
him  thoroughly  in  this. 

Perhaps  for  some  young  mother's 
benefit  I  had  better  tell  just  how  I 
hold  a  baby  in  the  tub,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  hit  his  precious 
head  against  the  sides  or  slip  entirely 
from  her  grasp.  Of  course  you  seat 
yourself  with  the  tub  on  your  right 
hand,  or  in  case  there  is  a  fire  place  or 
stove  in  the  room  the  tub  would  be  in 
front  of  you  and  the  baby's  feet  toward 
the  fire.  Place  your  left  arm  under 
the  head  so  that  the  back  of  his  neck 
rests  upon  your  wrist,  and  place  your 
middle  finger  underneath  his  arm.  In 
this  way  you  can  hold  him  securely 
and  have  the  right  hand  free  to  grasp 
the  feet,  the  thumb  on  the  outside  of 
the  baby's  right  foot,  the  index  finger 
between  them,  and  the  remaining 
fingers  around  the  left  foot.  Thus 
you  can  easily  lower  and  raise  him 
from  the  bath.  When  ready  I  raise 
him  and  lay  him  in  my  clean  apron, 
fold  it  quickly  over  him,  and  rest  a 


few  seconds.  I  then  dry  him  with 
the  warm  towel  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Slide  the  baby  on  to  a  dry  portion 
of  the  apron,  dress  the  cord  by  using 
a  piece  of  old  linen,  three  and  a  half 
inches  square — a  hole  cut  in  the  centre 
and  the  corners  trimmed.  Dip  the 
centre  in  your  vaseline  and  almond 
oil,  put  the  cord  through  the  centre 
and  fold  the  linen  around  it,  placing 
the  cord  in  a  horizontal  position  on 
the  abdomen,  then  tear  off  a  binder 
of  white  flannel  the  required  length 
and  breadth,  place  it  firmly,  though 
not  tightly,  around  the  abdomen  ;  the 
band  is  simply  used  to  hold  the  cord 
in  place,  not  to  confine  the  abdomen, 
as  of  yore.  Then  comes  the  shirt, 
next  the  napkin,  and  here,  let  me  say, 
use  old,  soft  linen  for  napkins  for  the 
first  two  or  three  days,  so  they  can  be 
burned,  on  account  of  the  meconium, 
which  is  liable  to  ruin  a  good  napkin. 
Use  three  safety  pins  for  this  ;  then 
the  socks,  and  be  sure  they  are  long 
enough  to  fasten  with  the  two  extra 
safety  pins  to  the  napkin.  Then  from 
over  the  feet  slip  on  the  clothes — pre- 
viously drawn  together — put  the  arms 
through,  turn,  button  the  clothes,  and 
the  baby  is  dressed  ready  for  his  clean 
warm  bed. 

As  to  the  baby's  clothes,  I  am  to  a 
great  extent  obliged  to  use  those  pro- 
vided for  his  use.  I  like  the  Gertrude 
suits,  provided  they  are  made  at  home, 
with  long  flannel  sleeves  next  the  skin. 
If  the  Gertrude  is  not  used,  I  like 
a  long-sleeved  flannel  (knit)  shirt. 
For  a  pinning  blanket  I  take  a  piece 
of  flannel  similar  to  the  old-fashioned 
blanket,  but  without  the  band.  I 
simply  gather  it  full  enough  in  the 
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back  to  fit  the  form,  and  bind  it  with 
ribbon  all  around.  After  the  baby 
is  dressed  I  add  this,  pinning  it 
loosely  about  him  back  and  front,  and 
wrapping  his  feet  in  it  to  keep  them 
warm.  The  reason  for  its  not  having 
a  band  is  this:  should  it  become  damp 
or  soiled  it  can  quickly  be  withdrawn 
when  the  baby  is  changed,  and  a  dry 
one  substituted.  The  skirt  has  a  cot- 
ton waist  with  armholes,  and  buttons 
in  the  back.  Then  comes  the  cotton 
skirt  made  from  the  same  pattern, 
then  the  dress.  The  white  cotton 
skirt  is  drawn  inside  the  dress  and  the 
flannel  one  inside  that,  so  that  they 
can  be  put  on  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
baby  turned  but  once.  I  do  not  put 
flannel  sacks  on  my  babies  unless  I  can 
have  a  fresh  one  every  day  ;  I  do  not 
bundle  them  up,  and  am  very  careful 
that  they  are  warm,  their  feet  and  legs 
particularly.  I  try  to  keep  the  room 
at  an  even  temperature.  Have  the 
room  full  of  sunshine,  everywhere 
except  in  the  little  one's  eyes.  I  send 
or  take  the  babies  out  two  hours 
per  day  after  they  are  a  week  old,  in 
a  closed  carriage,  or  walk  with  them 


in  my  arms  when  they  are  protected 
from  the  wind.  After  they  are  two 
weeks  old,  I  keep  them  in  the  fresh 
air  all  day  if  possible. 

When  "  bed  time  "  comes  I  undress 
the  little  one,  lay  him  on  an  old  flan- 
nel apron  kept  for  the  purpose,  and 
give  him  a  good  rubbing  with  almond 
oil  (without  the  vaseline);  this  devel- 
ops the  muscles,  hardens  the  flesh, 
makes  the  skin  smooth  and  soft,  and 
rests  the  little  fellow,  so  that  he  sleeps 
soundly  all  night  and  repays  the 
nurse  for  her  extra  attention.  In  the 
morning  he  has  his  warm  bath  and 
fresh  clothes  throughout.  The  al- 
mond oil  does  not  harm  the  clothing 
and  is  odorless. 

When  Baby  gets  his  nightly  rub 
the  family  are  always  anxious  to  see 
the  "fun;"  he  stretches  himself ,  crows 
and  seems  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly.  He 
is  then  nursed,  put  to  bed,  and  should 
sleep  until  two  or  three  o'clock,  and 
then  again  until  morning. 

Of  course  the  babies  are  always 
nursed  by  their  mothers  when  it  is 
possible,  but  I  have  had  equal  success 
with  bottle-fed  babies. 


DIET  HINTS. 


Graham  Bread  and  Cookies  ;  Sponge  Ginger 
Cake ;  Figs. 

Our  nineteen-months  old  boy  has 
always  been  a  backward  child,  having 
but  two  molars  at  this  age. 

Lately  our  physician  has  advised 
adding  a  few  articles  of  food  to  his 
diet,  which  has  been  rich  milk  with 
oatmeal  gruel.  We  had  some  trouble 
in  teaching  him  to  eat,  but  he  is  now 
very  fond  of  several  things.  And  as 
he  eats  very  slowly  and  carefully,  di- 


gesting his  food  perfectly,  and  is  get- 
ting both  strong  and  fat,  we  feel  jus- 
tified in  granting  his  few  desires. 

Graham  bread  in  milk  comes  first. 
Sometimes  we  make  it  with  yeast,  just 
as  we  do  when  we  are  using  bolted 
flour,  excepting  the  addition  of  mo- 
lasses and  a  good  pinch  of  soda.  A 
very  good  loaf  can  be  made  as  fol- 
lows : 

Two  cups  of  buttermilk,  enriched  with  2 
tablespoonfuls  of  sour  cream  ;  2  tablespoon- 
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fills  of  molasses,  2£  level  teaspoonfuls  of 
soda,  1  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Stir  thick  with 
graham  flour  and  bake  immediately. 

Graham    cookies   are   a  desirable 

dainty,    as    the    only    shortening  is 

cream. 

One  cup  thick  sour  cream,  1  egg,  1  cup  of 
sugar,  \  teaspoonful  of  salt,  1  level  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda  cinnamon.  Stir  stiff  enough  with 
graham  flour  to  drop  in  little  cakes  ;  sprinkle 
with  sugar. 

For  older  children  put  a  seeded 
raisin  on  each  one. 

The  only  other  sweet  cake  allowed 
is  sponge  ginger  cakes,  which  are 
permitted,  as  they  contain  no  short- 
ening. 

2  eggs,  1  cup  sugar.  1  cup  molasses,  1  table- 
spoonful  ginger,  1  tablespoonful  soda,  1  tea- 
spoonful salt,  3  tablespoonf uls  vinegar.  Stir  in 
flour  till  thick  enough  to  drop,  sprinkle  with 
sugar. 

Always  test  one  before  baking,  that 
they  may  be  just  the  right  stiffness. 

We  are  giving  our  little  boy  figs  to 
correct  his  constipation.  I  prepare 
them  by  putting  several  in  a  bowl  and 
covering  with  boiling  water.  Lift  out 
and  drain.  I  scrape  out  the  inside,  for 
fear  the  skin  would  be  indigestible. 
The  figs  are  wonderfully  improved  for 
any  taste  by  the  hot  plunge,  and  any 
danger  from  a  possible  living  occupant 
is  avoided.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Green. 

New  York. 


Sugar  Cake. 

So  much  has  been  written  in  favor 

of  a  simple  dietary  for  children,  which 

imposes  upon  mothers  the  necessity 

of  denying  their  little  ones  the  sweet 

things  that  they  most  crave  for,  that 

many  will  welcome  with  pleasure  a 

receipt  for  a  harmless  little  sugar  cake 

which  may  be  given  to  a  child  of  a 

year  or  so  without  fear  of  ill  effects. 

Three  whole  eggs,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls 
of  powdered  sugar  and  the  same  quantity 
of  flour.  Beat  the  eggs  and  sugar  until  very 
light,  and  sift  in  the  flour  slowly,  stirring  all 
the  while.  Butter  a  large  flat  pan  and  drop 
into  it,  with  liberal  spacing,  a  little  more  than 
half-a-teaspoonful  of  the  mixture,  which  will 
assume  a  round  shape.  The  cakes  should  not 
run  into  each  other.  Bake  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

Were  I  not  afraid  of  offending 
straight-laced  disciplinarians,  I  should 
recommend  these  little  cakes  as  inno- 
cent bribes  for  taking  unpalatable 
medicine.  In  themselves,  I  may  add, 
the  cakes  are  good  enough  to  be  en- 
joyed by  the  mothers — and  fathers. 

An  Indulgent  Mother. 

New  Jersey. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  publish  in  this 
department  recipes  of  similar  articles 
of  food  which  our  readers  have  found 
by  experience  to  agree  with  their 
children. — Editor  of  Babyhood.] 


NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 

A  Fisherman's  Net  as  a  Nursery  Device.  net,  when  laid  down  for  her  nap.  She 
Before  seeing  the  inquiry  in  your  was  too  young  to  listen  to  persuasion, 
February  number  for  a  safety  crib-  and  after  trying  in  various  ways  to  in- 
rail,  I  was  about  to  write  you  of  a  con-  duce  her  to  lie  still,  I  hit  upon  a  de- 
trivance  of  mine  for  keeping  a  lively  vice  which  has  been  in  use  ever  since, 
baby  down  in  the  crib.  My  little  and  has  been  of  the  greatest  corn- 
daughter  began  last  summer,  at  eight  fort. 

months  old,  to  get  up  and  lean  dan-  We  were  at  the  seashore,  and  I  had 

gerously  far  over  the  rail  of  her  bassi-  a  fisherman  net  for  me  a  seine  of 
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strong,  heavy  twine,  with  meshes 
about  two  inches  square.  One  side  of 
this  was  tied  securely  to  one  side  of 
her  bassinet,  and  when  she  was  laid 
down  it  was  brought  over  and  fas- 
tened to  the  other  side  by  means  of 
ordinary  wide  rubber  bands  and  large 
hooks  These  latter  are  quickly  ad- 
justed, which  is  an  advantage;  but 
strings  could  be  used.  The  net  was 
made  only  a  little  larger  than  the  top 
of  the  bassinet,  which  stands  firmly 
on  four  legs.  It  could  be  fitted  to  a 
crib  just  as  well,  provided  the  sides 
were  not  too  low,  in  which  case  they 
might  have  to  be  built  up  a  little. 
But  the  superiority  of  the  use  of  the 
net  over  a  crib  of  even  very  high 
sides  without  it  is  that  the  child  can- 
not get  up  to  "roam  about."  My 
baby  made  a  little  resistance  to  her 
net  at  first,  but  very  soon  accepted 
the  inevitable.  The  result  of  its  use 
is  that,  after  I  lay  her  down  for  her 
nap,  or  at  night,  I  can  leave  the  room 
with  an  assured  feeling  of  her  perfect 
safety.  In  her  case  the  net  acts  as  a 
sedative.  As  soon  as  it  is  put  over 
her,  she  composes  herself  for  sleep. 
The  net  should  stretch  nine  or  ten 
inches  above  the  face,  or  so  that  the 
child  cannot  sit  erect.  P.  P.  B. 

Westerly,  E.  I 


A  Bed  From  a  Baby  Carriage. 
Some  months  ago  I  described  in 
Babyhood  how  an  old  baby  carriage 
was  transformed  into  a  carriage  sleigh 
and  a  play- cart.  I  wish  to  tell  you 
the  latest  use  made  of  the  carriage 
body. 

After  the  baby  grew  big  enough  to 
ride  on  the  sled  alone,  the  basket  was 
removed  and  all  the  plush  and  excel- 


sior was  taken  out  of  it.  Four  white 
knobs  with  screws  were  bought  and 
fastened  in  the  bottom  for  feet.  The 
basket  was  freshly  enameled  white, 
and  a  little  mattress  was  made  for  the 
bottom.  A  pretty  tackdown  of  apple- 
blossom  silkoline,  filled  with  cotton 
and  tufted  with  white  baby  ribbon, 
completed  the  entire  affair. 

It  was  sent  to  a  church  distribution 
committee,  and  is  now  loaned  by  them 
to  destitute  mothers  for  a  baby's  first 
bed.  F.  E.  Pratt. 


Wanted:  A  Nursery  Bail-way  Coach. 

"  Is  that  baby  sick  ?  "  crossly  inter- 
rogated an  old  man  on  the  seat  be- 
hind me  in  the  crowded  railway  car. 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  the  young 
woman  next  to  him,  "  I  think  he  is 
afraid  of  the  motion  of  the  train." 

"Better  keep  him  at  home,  then," 
was  the  gruff  reply. 

The  pretty  young  mother  attempted 
a  reply,  but  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes, 
and  her  cheeks  flamed  scarlet.  She 
was  worn  out,  I  could  see,  from  a 
night  of  travel  and  the  care  of  her 
restless  little  one.  He  had  just  wak- 
ened from  a  feverish  nap,  and  it 
seemed  impossible  for  the  nervous 
mother  to  quiet  him. 

"Will  he  make  friends  with  stran- 
gers ?  "  I  asked.  "  If  so,  let  me  have 
him,  and  you  rest  awhile." 

"  You  are  very  kind.  I  feel  as  if  it 
would  be  an  imposition.  I  wish  I 
were  at  home.  But  mother,  is  sick, 
and  father  sent  the  money  for  my 
ticket,  saying  I  must  bring  Baby  and 
come,  and — and  I  haven't  been  to 
father's  for  five  years,"  she  said,  tear- 
fully. 

"Well,  never  mind  the  little  fellow's 
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crying — he  has  as  much  right  here  as 
any  of  us — and  we  are  going  to  be 
good  friends,  aren't  we,  Baby  ?  " 

The  train  was  waiting  at  a  country 
station,  and  I  stepped  out  on  the  plat- 
form and  gave  the  price  of  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee to  a  screaming  waiter  boy  to  bring 
me  a  cup  of  hot  water  instead.  I  gave 
Baby  two  or  three  spoonfuls,  then 
poured  the  remainder  in  the  wash 
bowl  in  the  ante-room  and  gave .  his 
hot  face  and  hands  a  warm  bath. 

By  the  time  we  pulled  out  he  was 
all  smiles  and  dimples,  and  his  tired 
mother  was  asleep. 

When  she  awoke  she  was  surprised 
to  find  her  darling  still  in  a  good 
humor  and  sitting  on  the  seat  with 
his  face  from  the  window,  playing 
with  some  paper  dolls  that  I  had 
given  him.  He  was  given  his  break- 
fast and  in  half  an  hour  afterward 
was  sleeping  sweetly. 

"How  thankful  I  am  to  you!  If  he 
will  only  be  good  to-day.  I  will  not 
reach  father's  until  afternoon.  He 
began  to  fret  yesterday  afternoon  and 
cried  half  the  night." 


"  Did  he  have  ice  water  to  drink  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  cried  so  for  water  I 
had  to  give  it  to  him." 

"I  will  tell  you  how  to  manage 
that  to-day,"  I  said.  "  I  have  a  small 
bottle  in  my  satchel  in  which  I  carried 
some  lemonade  yesterday.  I  will  fill 
it  now  and  leave  it  with  you.  You 
can  let  him  drink  a  teaspoonful  at  a 
time.  It  will  amuse  him  and  quench 
his  thirst  better  than  the  ice-cold 
water." 

Then  I  bade  the  little  mother  good- 
by  and  left  the  train,  trying  to  invent 
a  nursery  coach  for  the  comfort  of  our 
little  fellow  travelers  and  the  con- 
venience of  their  mothers. 

No  mother  willingly  takes  her  baby 
on  a  long  railway  journey,  but  there 
are  cases  of  necessity,  and  many  a 
one  would  willingly  pay  twice  or 
thrice  the  cost  of  a  first-class  ticket  for 
the  sake  of  being  alone  with  her  little 
one.  at  least  of  being  in  an  apart- 
ment where  one  can  meet  with  sym- 
pathy instead  of  scowls. 

Will  not  some  enterprising  railroad 
take  the  hint  ?         Emma  C.  Stout. 


NATURE  STUDY  FOR  MOTHERS. 

BY  ELLA  REEVE  WARE. 


ITH  the  increased  attention 
paid  to  the  study  of  na- 
ture in  the  schools  of  our 
land,  it   might,  at  first 


thought,  seem  superfluous  to  urge 
upon  mothers  the  necessity  of  study- 
ing nature  systematically  and  scienti- 
fically with  their  children.  So  many 
other  branches  of  study  must  neces- 
sarily be   taught,   however,  during 


school  hours,  that  but  a  comparatively- 
brief  time  can  be  given  to  training 
the  children  in  habits  of  observing 
and  loving  all  nature,  and  it  remains- 
the  duty  and  pleasure  of  the  mother 
to  foster  the  love  of  nature  awakened 
in  the  heart  of  the  child. 

In  teaching  a  course  of  nature 
studies  recently  to  a  class  of  children, 
the  difference  in  the  intelligence  of 
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the  children,  as  evinced  by  their  ques- 
tions and  answers,  was  very  marked. 
Children  who  had  been  taught  from 
their  earliest  years  the  curious  and 
true  facts  about  the  life  of  the  plants, 
birds  and  insects  about  them,  gave 
correct  descriptions  of  nests  and  hab- 
its of  birds  and  insects,  and  indicated 
their  keen  interest  by  eager  questions 
and  answers;  while  those  who  had 
never  been  taught  to  investigate  and 
discover  for  themselves,  listened  with 
wonder  to  the  new  and  strange  stories 
about  the  flowers  and  insects  they  had 
really  known  before  only  by  name. 
Environment  does  much  for  the  child, 
even  more,  perhaps,  than  heredity,  and 
we  must  create  the  best  and  truest 
atmosphere  for  our  children. 

One  of  the  very  best  helps  in  study- 
ing plant  and  animal  life  with  a  child 
is  a  good  compound  microscope.  A 
rather  expensive  help,  it  is  true,  but 
a  valuable  investment.  In  a  conver- 
sation with  one  of  the  best  microscop- 
ists  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  advise  teaching  young  children 
the  use  of  a  microscope.  "  By  all 
means,"  he  said,  "if  you  can  get  a 
good  one,  so  that  vivid  pictures  will 
be  given  the  child,  pictures  never  to 
be  forgotten."  He  then  related  in- 
stances of  parents  using  the  micro- 
scope with  children  at  an  early  age, 
developing  in  them  such  delicacy  of 
touch  that  even  the  thinnest  cover 
glasses  and  slides  were  rarely  broken. 

To  illustrate  the  value  of  the  micro- 
scope in  studying  the  history  of  a  seed, 
let  us  use  a  dried  lima  bean,  which 
will  serve  our  purpose  better  if  soaked 
a  few  hours  before  using.  Ask  the 
children  to  observe  the  thick  coat  the 


seed  is  wearing,  or  instead  of  the  coat 
use  the  "  cradle  "  as  an  illustration — 
cradle  for  the  baby  plant — call  the  at- 
tention to  the  need  of  such  a  thick, 
tough  coat  to  protect  the  life  of  the 
tiny  plant  folded  up  inside.  Remove 
the  coat  carefully,  and  ask  what  can 
there  be  discovered,  letting  the  chil- 
dren think  for  themselves  as  much  as 
possible.  They  will  see  that  the  bean 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts, 
which  form  the  seed  leaves  or  cotyl- 
edons', then  they  will  notice  the  tiny 
plant  starting  from  between  these 
two  seed  leaves  ;  then  they  may  say 
that  the  two  parts  are  thick  and  rather 
soapy  to  the  touch.  Bring  out  their 
full  powers  of  observation.  Now 
comes  the  question,  How  will  the 
baby  plant  be  kept  alive  and  nour- 
ished *?  Just  here  we  can  teach  the 
uses  of  the  seed  leaves,  how  they  are 
made  up  of  little  cells  or  boxes  full 
of  starchy  food,  just  the  kind  needed 
for  the  growth  of  the  baby  plant. 

How  do  we  know  this?  Take  a 
thin  scrap  or  section  of  the  bean,  and 
put  it  under  the  microscope,  and  we 
see  the  little  cells  clearly  defined,  and 
also  the  food  in  the  cells.  This  is  a 
sight  children  will  always  remember, 
and  they  will  feel  that  by  seeing 
they  really  know  what  a  seed  is  made 
of. 

As  we  extend  our  studies  to  the 
stem,  flowers  and  leaves,  the  beauty 
of  the  structure  of  the  j)lant  can  be 
further  demonstrated  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  but  with  the  microscope 
or  without  it,  always  teach'  the  careful, 
intelligent  use  of  the  eye.  In  this 
way  the  door  will  be  opened  into  a 
new  world  of  joy  and  beauty. 

Besides  the  microscope  as  a  help, 
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Ave  have  many  books  that  will  be  use- 
ful in  studying  plant  life. 

A  new  book  by  Grant  Allen,  The 
Story  of  the  Plants,  is  as  interesting  as 
a  novel,  and  there  is  the  old,  but  ever 


,XM  


My  Flannelette  Baby. 

No,  a  rag  doll  is  not  meant,  as  you 
might  imagine,  but  my  own  baby  girl. 
A  maiden  aunt,  wedded  in  belief  to 
the  best  wools,  bestowed  the  title,  yet 
in  spite  of  this  mild  scorn  I  have  per- 
severed in  learning  uses  for  this 
economical  material. 

I  might  have  made  shirts  and  bands 
from  it,  but  as  Baby  was  to  pass  a 
New  England  winter,  all  wool  was 
purchased  for  these.  Two  dollars' 
worth  of  five-cent  white  flannelette 
made  four  piles  of  a  dozen  diapers 
each  for  the  layette,  soft  and  well 
adapted  to  their  purpose.  Skirts 
were  made  from  a  better  quality,  in 
fashion  a  modification  of  the  Gertrude 
suit,  like  a  sleeveless  slip,  and  feather- 
stitched  at  the  hem.  Of  these  she  wore 
two  in  the  day  time  and  one  at  night. 
By  placing  one  inside  the  other,  two 
could  be  put  on  with  as  little  trouble 
as  one.  According  to  custom  the  slips 
and  dresses  were  from  cambric  and 
nainsook,  but  jackets  of  delicately 
colored  outing  flannel  were  often  added 
to  give  warmth  to  the  arms  and  chest. 

The  useful  shoulder  blankets  were 
made  from  squares  of  the  white  flan- 
nelette of  ten-cent  grade,  either 
hemmed  and  feather-stitched  or  bound 
with  Persian  binding. 


helpful  Ho w  Plants  Grow,  by  Gray  ;  and 
Mrs.  Starr  Dana's  How  to  Know  the 
Wild-flowers  is  a  standby,  with  its 
descriptions  of  the  commoner  wild- 
flowers. 


Baby's  cloak  was  a  triumph.  The 
best  quality  of  cream  flannelette  was 
chosen  for  it,  the  yoke  wadded,  and 
the  whole  lined  with  a  cheaper  kind 
of  the  goods.  The  addition  of  lace 
for  the  collar,  ribbon  and  feather- 
stitching  produced  a  dainty  garment. 
A  becoming  hood  was  made  to  match. 

As  the  nights  grew  colder  and 
Baby  began  to  develop  the  tendency 
to  get  her  arms  out,  in  place  of  the 
day-time  jacket  she  wore  at  night 
flannelette  wrappers  over  her  cotton 
slip.  These  were  such  cozy  affairs 
and  made  her  look  so  fit  for  bed  that 
it  was  a  wonder  she  ever  reached  there, 
for  we  were  all  so  anxious  to  cuddle 
the  little  bundle.  The  chill  weather 
also  led  to  an  invention.  Babies 
will  rise  early,  and  no  matter  how 
many  dampers  are  opened  the  room 
is  sure  to  be  cool  on  winter  morn- 
ings. To  take  a  warm  baby  out  of 
its  crib  into  such  air  would  be  a 
danger,  we  think,  unless  it  was 
wrapped  in  one  of  our  famous  "pads," 
as  we  call  them.  A  two-yards  length 
of  five-cent  flannelette  is  taken,  folded 
once,  inter-wadded  with  a  generous 
thickness  of  cotton  batting,  basted,, 
stitched  about  its  three  open  sides, 
"  tacked  "  like  a  comforter,  and  the 
thing  is  done.  One  of  these  well  warmed 
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is  better  than  any  blanket  for  many 
uses.  I  confess  to  making  them  by 
the  half  dozen,  for  I  find  them  so 
convenient.  One  placed  beneath  Miss 
Baby  in  her  crib  is  as  service- 
able and  far  more  healthful  than  a 
rubber  blanket.  Another  always  lies 
upon  my  lap  when  I  wash  and  dress 
my  baby,  and  was  found  by  an  experi- 
ment to  be  far  better  than  any 
"blanket  apron,"  for  it  gave  firmness 
to  the  lap,  and  poor  Baby  less  often 
sank  into  a  doleful  hollow.  A  larger 
pad  made  a  warm  comforter  for  the 
crib,  but,  save  on  coldest  nights,  gave 
place  to  a  lighter  one  of  cheese-cloth. 

Baby  had  slept  in  a  white  iron 
crib  since  her  birth,  but  draughts 
came  through  the  open  sides  when 
winter  winds  blew,  until  the  happy 
thought  of  flannelette  curtains  came 
to  mind.  These,  of  a  pretty  colored 
kind,  were  adjusted  to  the  inside  of 
the  upper  rail  and  made  long  enough 
to  tuck  under  the  mattress. 

She  has  other  flannelette  posses- 
sions, from  the  ruffled  carriage 
comforter  for  her  early  spring  rides, 
to  the  small  squares  for  wash  cloths, 
and  the  larger  pieces  which  cover  her 
when  she  is  being  bathed,  but  these  I 
have  named  are  sufficient  to  prove  her 
claim  to  her  title.  Gr.  M.  A. 


Hints  on  Economy. 
Economy,  or  the  careful  guarding 
of  money,  time  or  strength,  is  a  needed 
virtue  of  many  mothers,  and  to  such  I 
write. 

To  those  fortunate  ones  who  can 
keep  the  wee  ones  in  spotless  white, 
and  suffer  in  no  way,  I  have  not  a 
word  to  say.  I  admire  the  daintiness 
of  Baby's  looks  as  much  as  any.  But 


to  those  who  need  the  help,  I  want  to 
suggest  putting  the  wee  babies  in 
wool  dresses  for  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  Of  course,  the  two-year-old 
man  has  them;  now  try  putting  the 
year-old  or  even  younger  baby  in  simi- 
lar garments.  They  may  be  made  from 
mamma's  own  cast-off  grey,  red  or 
blue  dresses,  if  of  pretty  soft  goods 
with  no  large  figures  or  plaids,  and 
thus  save  money.  Make  without  lin- 
ing, and  simply,  and  they  are  as  readily 
laundried  as  cotton,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  requiring  it  less  frequently. 

I  put  my  little  girl  into  such 
dresses  rather  hesitatingly  at  ten 
months,  when  she  first  began  to  walk, 
and  the  experiment  has  been  more 
than  successful.  I  made  four  dresses, 
with  two  others  of  light-colored  cash- 
mere for  better  wear,  expecting  to 
make  more.  But  she  will  not  wear 
these  out. 

The  laundrying  changed  at  once 
from  eight  to  ten  dresses  per  week  to 
one  dress  and  several  collars.  I  make 
white  lace  or  embroidery  collars,  and 
let  them  extend  down  the  front  far 
enough  to  catch  any  drooling.  One  a 
day  is  usually  needed  of  these. 

Baby  is  not  of*  course  so  dainty- 
looking,  but  she  is  warmer  and  more 
comfortable,  looks  clean  and  sweet, 
and  mamma  is  saved  the  much-needed 
time  and  strength  for  the  mental  and 
moral  training  of  the  little  ones.  If 
one  must  be  sacrificed,  who  would 
not  prefer  that  it  be  the  less  vital 
matter  ? 

Again,  with  darker  dresses  the  skirt 
may  be  of  grey  or  tan  flannel  and  the 
shirt  of  camel's  hair,  and  every  mother 
knows  how  much  easier  they  wash, 
and  how  much  less  they  shrink. 
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I  protect  the  little  legs  with  pant- 
lets  made  from  my  own  cast-aside 
stocking-legs,  letting  them  extend 
from  ankle  to  waist  under  the  stock- 
ing, and  cutting  them  away  in  front 
and  back  so  as  not  to  involve  extra 
labor  for  the  frequent  changing  of 
necessities. 

I  often  find  that,  when  the  shirts 
have  become  too  small  for  the  grow- 
ing baby,  by  cutting  open  shoulder 


seam,  cutting  out  sleeves  and  then 
neatly  sewing  together  openings  and 
putting  on  shoulder-straps,  the  gar- 
ments may  still  be  utilized  for  bands. 

If  one  has  limited  means,  better 
far,  it  seems  to  me,  to  make  our  little 
ones  of  light  drain  on  the  purse  now, 
and  each  year  lay  by  something 
toward  their  education  in  future 
years. 

Peoria,  TIL  R.  W.  P. 


WITH  THE  EYES  OF  A  CHILD. 


BY  GRACE  WICK  HAM  CURRAN. 


[ID  you  ever  go  out  of  doors 
with  a  little  child,  one  too 
young  to  know  that  the 
local  color  of  grass  is 
green  and  that  of  snow  is 
white,  and  hear  him  tell  in  his  child- 
like, simple  way  of  the  wonderful 
vision  of  color  which  spreads  before 
his  eyes  ?  If  you  have  not,  there  is  a 
treat  in  store  for  you,  and  you  may  be 
surprised  at  having  your  attention 
called  to  some  facts  of  nature  of  which 
you  are  entirely  ignorant. 

The  child  sees  nature  as  it  is.  He 
beholds  tints  and  shades  of  which  you 
do  not  dream,  and  all  because  his 
young  eyes  are  as  yet  undimmed  by 
thick  veils  of  prejudice  and  conven- 
tional notions.  He  has  not  yet  learned 
that  the  generally  accepted  color  for 
trees  is  green,  and  therefore,  if  he 
sees  a  distant  tree  through  a  veil  of 
atmosphere,  he  knows  it  is  blue  or 
purple,  as  the  case  may  be.  Grass  is 
certainly  green,  according  to  popular 
belief,  but  yonder  field  with  the  patch 


of  vivid  sunshine  upon  it  is  truly  yel- 
low, and  he  sees  it  so.  But  let  him  once 
begin  to  express  himself,  "  Oh !  see 
the  blue  tree!"  "How  yellow  that 
grass  is !  "  and  the  worldly-wise, 
grown-up  companion  of  his  walk  pa- 
tronizingly replies,  "  Oh  !  no,  trees  are 
green.  Perhaps  it  looks  blue  to  you, 
but  it  is  really  green.  See  !  "  pointing 
to  some  other  trees  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection and  in  entirely  different  sur- 
roundings and  conditions,  "these  are 
green.  Why,  trees  are  always  green 
in  summer."  Poor  little  fellow !  he 
trusts  that  older  head,  and  puts  aside 
as  quite  babyish  his  own  mistaken  im- 
pressions, and  gradually  he  comes  to 
form  the  opinion  that  it  isn't  worth 
while  to  look  at  trees  and  things 
much,  for  they  never  look  the  right 
color  anyway.  Yes !  and  in  time  he 
grows  to  be  a  man  who  knows  that 
trees  and  grass  are  green,  and  so  why 
bother  about  them,  or  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  them  ?  Ah !  truly  the  poet 
has  said  that  "  heaven  lies  about  us  in 
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our  infancy  *'  and  who  is  to  blame,  for 
surely  some  one  is,  if  our  eyes  become 
blind  to  the  "  clouds  of  glory  ?  " 

We  are  very  anxious  to  have  our 
children  trained  and  educated  to  be 
true  in  all  other  respects.  We  want 
them  to  learn  to  judge  correctly  of 
form  and  distance,  weight  and  meas- 
urement. We  wish  them  to  know  ac- 
curately their  science  and  history,  to 
be  thoroughly  grounded  in  language 
and  literature,  and  to  learn  to  appre- 
ciate music  and  art.  But  this  earliest 
impression  of  color  in  nature,  which  is 
one  of  the  first  of  which  the  infant 
is  conscious,  and  which  when  improved 
and  cultivated  may  grow  to  be  more 
and  more  a  joy  to  the  end  of  life,  is  the 
one  most  slighted  and  unrecognized. 

A  certain  little  boy,  not  yet  three 
years  old,  stood  at  his  mother's  knee 
one  late  afternoon  in  winter.  The  gas 
in  the  room  had  been  lighted,  though 
it  was  not  yet  dark  without,  and  the 
mother's  chair  stood  midway  between 
the  window  and  chandelier.  The  child 
glanced  up  into  her  face  and  suddenly 
exclaimed  :  "  Why,  mamma !  your  face 
is  all  blue  !  "  as  he  patted  the  cheek  to- 
wards the  window,  then  putting  his 
hand  on  the  other  cheek,  he  said  :  "  O  ! 
and  that's  yellow !  what  makes  it, 
mamma  ? But  before  she  could  re- 
ply, he  glanced  up  and  about,  then 
pointed  at  the  window,  and  said  :  "  O  ! 
that  makes  the  blue,  and  the  gas 
makes  the  yellow." 

At  about  the  same  age  he  was  one 
day  walking  through  a  park  where 
the  snow  lay  thickly  everywhere,  and 
the  late  afternoon  sunshine  glinted 
through  the  trees  and  touched  each 
little  hillock  and  mound.  "  O !  see, 
the  snow  is  all  pretty  and  pink  !  "  he 


shouted,  and  as  a  great  tree  cast  its 
shadow  across  tne  path,  he  added 
"and  it's  all  blue  here." 

These  instances  are  not  cited  as  be- 
ing in  any  way  wonderful  or  unusual, 
but  merely  to  show  how  quick  and 
accurate  was  the  impression  made 
upon  the  mind  of  a  baby  of  some 
facts  which  I  have  heard  argued  and 
explained  to  a  man  of  fifty  years  in  a 
half  hour  of  elaborate  talk;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  though  silenced,  he 
was  by  no  means  convinced  that  snow 
is  not  always  white. 

I  know  an  artist,  a  devotee  of  the 
impressionistic  school,  and  indeed  a 
shining  light  in  it,  who  sits  devoutly 
at  the  feet  of  nature  in  the  humblest 
of  attitudes.  He  has  told  me  that  he 
takes  his  family  of  little  ones  out  into 
the  open  country,  and  there  he  and 
they  have  a  game  of  question  and 
answer  as  to  the  apparent  colors  of 
objects.  They  answer  in  turn,  from 
eldest  to  youngest,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  the  eldest  who  always  makes 
the  most  correct  answers.  He  says 
that  he  has  received  from  the  children 
a  great  many  facts  and  hints  which 
his  slower,  duller  observations  would 
have  misread  or  overlooked.  "Of 
course  they  are  not  infallible  and  their 
impressions  are  not  invariably  cor- 
rect, but  I  think  the  father  never  ar- 
bitrarily sets  aside  their  ideas.  He 
rather  directs  their  attentions  again 
and  again  to  nature  itself,  that  they 
may  learn  to  correct  their  own  im- 
pressions and  acquire  a  finer  discrim- 
ination. 

These  children  may  have  inherited 
a  special  sensitiveness  to  color,  an 
unusual  power  of  observation,  but  is 
it  not  a  suggestion  to  us  all  as  parents 
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of  what  we  may  do  by  the  careful 
drawing  out  and  direction  of  the  ob- 
serving faculty  in  our  children  ?  Even 
the  most  ordinary  mind,  with  such 
training,  can  come  to  rejoice  in  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  lay  up  a  store 
of  pictures  and  "impressions"  which 
will  be  a  delight  through  life. 

A  certain  family  of  children  whom 
I  know  will  ever  treasure  up  the 
childhood  memories  of  a  beloved 
mother  who  was  never  too  busy  or 
hurried  to  look  at  the  bright  leaves 
and  sticks  and  stones  which  they  bore 
in  their  chubby  hands  for  her  inspec- 
tion, never  too  tired  to  help  them 
plan  and  plant  their  little  gardens 
where  the  miracle  of  life  was  to  unfold 
itself  to  their  eyes  in  leaf  and  bud 
and    blossom.     She    gathered  and 


pressed  autumn  leaves  with  them,  she 
examined  snowflakes  through  the  mi- 
croscope, sharing  their  delight,  and 
gathered  sea  shells  and  mosses  with 
them  on  the  shore.  One  of  those 
children  at  least  will  never  forget  an 
early  winter  morning  when  she  came 
and  bade  them  hasten  from  their  beds, 
that  they  might  see  the  fairy  witchery 
of  the  landscape  after  one  of  those 
silent  falls  of  snow  when  not  a  breath 
of  wind  has  disturbed  the  lightest 
flake,  and  everything  is  transfigured. 
But  the  most  precious  memory  of  all 
and  the  most  vivid  is  that  of  the  sun- 
set hour  when  she  used  to  gather  her 
flock  about  her,and  from  a  western  win- 
dow watched  with  them  the  changing 
glory  of  the  heavens  from  the  first  faint 
flush  till  the  stars  began  to  twinkle. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


The  Relative  Merits  of  Graham  an-i  "White 
Bread;  The  Need  of  Straining  Oatmeal- 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  graham  and  white  bread  for 
a  child  sixteen  months  old? 

(2.)  Please  tell  me  also  if  for  a  child  of  that 
age  thoroughly  cooked  oatmeal  need  be 
strained?  F.  D.  M. 

Philadelphia. 

(1.)  The  theoretical  graham  flour  is 
unbolted  and  contains  the  bran. 
Practically,  if  we  mistake  not,  this  is 
not  entirely  true.  Graham  bread  as 
sold  in  tne  shops  seems  to  be  made  of 
something  like  half  granam  and  half 
white  flour.  Assuming,  however,  that 
you  have  a  real  unbolted  wheat  flour 
— and  we  ought  first  to  premise  as 
regards  all  we  here  say  that  the  child 
has  its  first  molars,  or  chewing  teeth — 


the  differences  would  be  about  as 
follows:  The  wheat  bread  would  be 
a  trifle  the  more  digestible  if  both 
were  equally  well  made  and  equally 
stale — i.  e.,  not  fresh.  The  graham 
would  be  the  more  nutritious  if 
digested.  The  graham  would  also  be 
rather  more  laxative,  especially  if  it  be 
made,  as  is  usual,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  molasses.  Much  would  depend 
upon  individual  digestive  ability.  If 
graham  bread  were  given  its  effect 
should  be  noted. 

(2.)  In  regard  to  the  porridge  we 
must  answer  in  the  same  qualified 
manner.  Supposing  the  porridge  to 
be  thin  enough  to  render  straining 
possible  it  would  perhaps  be  better 
called  gruel.  Some  children  seem  to 
digest  it  sufficiently  well ;  many  do  not. 
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In  an  individual  case,  the  peculiarities 
of  which  we  are  not  acquainted  with, 
we  know  of  no  way  of  telling  whether 
it  would  agree,  except  by  trial.  It  is 
of  course  assumed  that  it  is  mixed  with 
milk  and  stirred  thoroughly  to  remove 
any  lumpiness. 


The  Right  Proportions  in  Cream  Food. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  wish  to  ask  your  advice  in  regard  to  my 
baby,  who  is  10  weeks  old.  My  milk  brii  g 
deficient  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  \-  e 
supplemented  it  with  milk  and  water  after 
the  first  two  weeks,  but  on  the  advice  of  doc- 
tor and  nurse  I  stopped  nursing  him  when  six 
weeks  old,  and  have  since  given  him  cream 
diluted  with  water.  I  take  the  top  off  three 
bottles  of  milk,  and  this  gives  me  almost  pure 
cream,  ll/2  cups,  to  which  I  add  3  cups  of 
boiling  water,  a  small  teaspoon  of  sugar  and 
a  pinch  of  salt.  I  give  Baby  <±  ounces  of  this 
food  every  two  hours.  He  sleeps  well,  his 
bowels  seem  to  be  all  right,  and  he  throws 
up  very  little — water  and  a  few  flakes  or  very 
small  curds  j-but  he  is  not  growing  very  fast 
and  I  am  worried,  as  I  am  not  sure  whether 
cream  contains  all  parts  necessary  to  life  and 
growth.  Please  let  me  know  the  quantity  at 
different  ages,  how  to  increase  quantity,  etc., 
as  the  months  go  by.  H.  E.  De  M. 

Middletoicn,  N.  Y. 

If  you  mean  almost  pure  cream,  it 
is  probable  that  there  is  a  lack  of  al- 
buminoids in  the  mixture.  "Top 
milk"  for  diluting  should  contain 
some  real  milk,  and  in  rich  milk  the 
upper  third  and  in  poorer  milk  the 
upper  quarter  may  be  used. 

Assuming  such  a  mixture,  four 
ounces  is  enough  for  the  child's  pres- 
ent age,  but  the  intervals  should  be 
longer.  He  should  not  have  more 
than  eight  meals  in  24  hours.  The 
interval  should  by  six  months,  as  a 
rule,  reach  three  hours,  the  amounts 
gradually  increasing,  so  that  by  six 


months  he  should  have  five  and  a  half 
to  six  ounces  at  a  meal,  at  eight 
months  about  seven  ounces,  and  so  on. 


The  Best  Time  for  Bathing. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Do  you  not  think  it  better  for  a  child  to  be 
bathed  in  the  morning  rather  than  the  even- 
ing? S. 

Xew  York  City. 

The  chief  advantages  of  the  morn- 
ing bath  (the  formal  bath  we  mean, 
as  a  slight  evening  bath  is  usually 
given  also)  are  these  :  That  the 
child  is  freshened  for  the  day  ;  that  it 
is  then  rested  and  does  not  dislike  the 
ceremony  as  it  would  when  tired  and 
sleepy  and  probably  just  fed.  In  the 
abstract,  aside  from  the  considerations 
mentioned,  we  think  that  there  is  lit- 
tle to  choose  between  a  morning  or 
evening  bath. 


Loss  of  Hair. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  boy,  two  and  one-half  years  old,  is 
losing  his  hair.  It  has  never  grown  rapidly 
nor  been  very  thick,  and  is  very  fine  and  dry. 
At  times  his  scalp  has  been  covered  with  a 
slight  scurf,  slightly  resembling  what  infants 
sometimes  have  on  top  of  the  head,  which  I 
have  removed  by  using  vaseline,  then  wash- 
ing thoroughly  with  castile  soap.  I  have  just 
had  his  hair  cut,  hoping  that  might  arrest  its 
falling  out  so  badly,  but  I  see  the  scurf  is  re- 
turning on  the  back  of  the  head  and  I  write 
to  you  for  advice.  What  can  I  do  to  bring 
that  natural  oil  which  a  healthy  scalp  should 
have  ?  The  barber  recommended  vaseline. 
While  that  assists  in  completely  removing  the 
scurf,  it  does  not  cure  the  disease  which 
causes  it. 

Greenfield,  Mass.  E. 

The  child  has  probably  an  eczema 
of  the  scalp.  Some  disease  of  the 
scalp  pretty  certainly.  It  seems  to  us 
one  of  the  conditions  which  demand 
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patient  and  careful  treatment.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  take  the  child 
to  your  physician  for  advice  rather 
than  to  the  barber. 


Disturbed  Sleep. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  seven  months  old.  She  has 
two  teeth.  I  nurse  her,  and  she  seems  per- 
fectly well  ;  not  over  fat.  just  plump.  She 
appears,  however,  very  nervous ;  she  is 
unusually  good  during  the  day,  but  does  not 
sleep  much,  has  a  nap  in  the  forenoon  of 
from  one-half  to  one  hour,  and  one  in  the 
afternoon  of  about  one-half  hour.  Every 
uight,  after  she  is  undressed  and  put  to  bed, 
she  wakes  in  about  a  half-hour  with  a  startled 
cry,  as  if  frightened  ;  sometimes  she  wakes 
two  or  three  times  in  a  half-hour.  I  have 
consulted  my  doctor,  and  he  gave  iue  a  quiet- 
ing  medicine,  but  it  does  not  do  any  good. 
Can  you  give  any  reason  for  it? 

A  Puzzled  Mother. 

Massachusetts. 
.  First  of  all,  the  fact  that  she  is  at 
an  age  when  teeth  are  coming  sug- 
gests that  she  may  be  fretted  by  pain 
in  the  gums.  Outside  of  this,  and  by 
far  the  most  common  cause  of  dis- 
turbed sleep,  star  tings,  etc.,  is  some 
fault  in  feeding  or  digestion.  A  little 
too  much  food,  particularly  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  often  makes  sleep  restless. 
So  does  imperfect  or  slow  digestion, 
particularly  if  associated  with  the  for- 
mation of  gas.  Occasionally,  but  not 
usually  in  so  young  a  child,  seat  worms 
are  the  cause  of  the  unrest.  Notice 
if  the  urine  is  stronger  or  more  acid 
than  usual,  as  it  may  be  that  the  irri- 
tation may  be  in  this  direction,  and, 
further,  it  may  give  you  a  hint  as  to 
the  state  of  the  digestion.  There  are 
many  other  causes  for  restless  sleep, 
but  we  have  mentioned  those  which 
seem  to  us  most  likely  to  be  opera- 
tive. 


Insufficient  Sleep. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  am  afraid  my  baby  is  not  sleeping  enough. 
I  want  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  advise  me  what 
to  do  for  her.  At  night  she  goes  to  sleep 
about  7.30  P.  M.  She  wakes  about  10  and  I 
nurse  her.  She  sleeps  till  4.30,  when  I  nurse 
her  again.  After  that  she  sleeps  no  more, 
and  sometimes  she  doesn't  sleep  that  much. 
In  the  day  she  takes  a  nap  of  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour  at  10.30  A.  M.,  and  another,  a  little 
shorter,  at  2  P .  M.  She  is  four  and  a-half 
months  old,  fat,  and  seems  perfectly  well, 
except  that  she  is  a  little  constipated.  I  nurse 
her  entirely.  A.  F.  K. 

Mississippi. 

It  does  seem  that  9  or  10  hours  of 
sleep  are  too  few  for  so  young  a  child. 
Certainly  she  sleeps  much  less  than  is 
usual.  You  mention  no  ill  results, 
however,  and  mention  only  one  dis- 
agreeable symptom,  namely,  constipa- 
tion. This  latter  should,  if  practica- 
ble, be  relieved,  and  thus  a  possible 
cause  of  the  wakefulness  be  sought 
for.  Does  she  nurse  too  frequently 
or  get  too  much? 

Early  "Weaning  Inadvisable;  Causes  of  Con- 
stipation; Treatment  of  the  Breasts  After  ' 
Weaning;  Probable  Conjunctivitis. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1.)  I  have  a  little  girl  born  in  January  ;  at 
present  I  muse  her,  but  as  I  could  nurse  my 
first  child  only  six  months,  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  continue  it  beyond  that  period 
with  her,  if  so  long  ;  that  would  make  it  neces- 
sary to  wean  her  in  the  middle  of  summer  in  a 
very  warm  climate  ;  had  I  better  begin  wean- 
ing her  at  once  ?  I  have  an  ample  supply  of 
the  best  Jersey  milk  at  hand. 

(2)  .  Why  should  a  baby  five  weeks  old  be 
constipated  ?  She  goes  three  days  without  an 
action  at  times  and  I  have  to  use  suppositories 
for  her  frequently. 

(3)  .  What  is  the  best  method  of  restoring 
the  firmness  of  the  breasts  after  nursing? 

(4)  .  My  baby  was  born  with  a  slight  in- 
fiammation  of  the  eyelids,  at  three  weeks  it  in- 
creased, the  lids  being  very  red,  and  a  quanti- 
ty of  matter  appeared  on  the  edges  sometimes 
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glueing  the  lids  together.  What  is  the  disease, 
and  what  treatment  would  you  advise  ?  N. 

(1.)  We  should  advise  giving  the 
breast  so  long  as  it  is  ample.  When 
it  begins  to  give  signs  of  failing  be- 
gin supplementary  feeding,  increasing 
the  latter  as  necessary,  so  that,  if  the 
breast  fails  entirely,  the  process  of 
weaning  will  have  been  essentially  ac- 
complished. 

(2.)  The  commonest  causes  are 
want  of  fat  (cream)  in  the  milk, 
whether  breast  or  cow's,  upon  which 
it  lives,  and  certain  natural  differences 
in  the  structure  of  the  intestines  in 
infancy,  as  compared  with  those  of 
adults.  There  are  various  other 
causes,  but  in  a  breast  fed  infant  we 
should  assume  one  or  both  of  these 
causes. 

(3.)  The  gland  of  the  breast  after 
nursing  resumes  a  size  and  firmness 
not  far  different  from  what  it  had  be- 
fore pregnancy.  The  laxness  is  due 
to  the  skin  and  subjacent  tissues, 
which  have  been  distended.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  best  remedies  are 
friction,  exercise  of  the  chest  muscles 
and,  if  needed,  the  support  of  the  parts 
by  light  elastic  bandages,  such  for  in- 
stance, as  a  flannel  bandage.  Where 
an  ordinary  corset  is  worn,  no  other 
support  is  usually  needed. 

(4.)  The  disease  is  probably  a  con- 
junctivitis of  moderate  severity.  The 
treatment  should  not  be  attempted  by 
anyone  but  a  medical  practitioner. 


The  Danger  of  Lifting  a  Child  Improperly. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  lifting  a 
four  months  child  by  its  legs,  leaving  it  to  use 
its  own  strength  in  balancing  itself,  would  be 
likely  to  injure  its  spine. 


I  have  seen  this  done  and  in  a  very  few 
weeks  afterwards  the  child  died  of  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  spinal  trouble,  for  the 
length  of  the  spine  soon  after  death  became 
discolored  and  no  other  part  of  the  body. 

One  Interested. 

We  suppose  you  mean  that  the 
child  when  lifted  was  grasped  about 
the  leg  or  thighs  instead  of  by  the 
trunk,  as  is  usual,  and  that  the  child's 
trunk  was  left  unsupported.  This  we 
think  injudicious  handling  of  so  young 
a  child,  and  it  might  wrench  the  spine 
of  a  weak  infant.  Nevertheless,  we  do 
not  see  in  the  post  mortem  change  you 
describe  any  evidence  that  it  did  have 
a  spinal  trouble.  It  was  probably  a 
post  mortem  settling  of  blood,  having 
a  very  indefinite  relation  to  the  par- 
ticular disease  of  which  the  child  died. 


A  Probab'e  Case  of  Eczema. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  boy  was  born  October  20,  and  has 
been  in  good  health  since.  About  a  month 
ago  I  noticed  an  eruption  on  his  forehead, 
breaking  out  at  first  in  bunches  of  pimples, 
which  soon  spread  to  right  temple  and  cheek. 
It  is  now  quite  sore,  covered  with  scab.  It  is 
red,  and  appears  inflamed.  Our  family  phy- 
sicians diagnosed  it  as  caused  from  using  too 
much  soap  in  bathing  his  face.  We  use  only 
pure  castile  soap,  and  that  very  sparingly. 
He  nurses  at  the  breast,  and  has  never  been 
fed.  He  rubs  these  spots  with  his  hands,  as 
if  they  itched  him.    What  do  you  advise  ? 

Anxious  Mothee. 

In  all  probability  the  eruption  is 
ordinary  eczema.  The  use  of  soap,  or 
even  of  water,  does  sometimes  exag- 
gerate the  trouble. 

The  treatment  is  often  long  and 
troublesome,  even  in  the  best  hands  ; 
but  it  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
yields  very  quickly.  This  treatment 
consists,  in  part,  in  regulation  of  the 
condition  of  the  entire  system,  espec- 
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ially  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  local 
treatment  varies  according  to  condi- 
tions which  are  probably  not  easily 
recognized,  except  by  a  trained  eye. 
In  young  children  soothing  applica- 
tions are  usually  called  for,  such,  for 
instance,  as  zinc  ointment ;  but  why 
not  let  your  physician  prescribe  ? 

Condensed  Keplies. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  S.t  Omaha,  Neb. — Your 
question  does  not  call  for  any  definite 
advice,  but,  generally  speaking,  any 
toy  which  seems  to  exert  an  unfavor- 
able influence  upon  a  child  ought  to 
be  abandoned.  Among  such  must 
certainly  be  classed  the  nerve-trying 
puzzles  which,  beginning  with  the 
once  popular  "  Pigs-in- Clover,"  have 
been  placed  upon  the  market  in  so 
many  varieties.  The  evil  principle  is 
the  same  in  all  of  them. 

The  article  you  speak  of  can,  we  be- 
lieve, be  obtained  of  any  large  dry 
goods  house  in  the  East,  and  probably 
your  local  dealer  wTill  supply  it  on  an 
order.  Best  &  Co.,  New  York,  will  on 
application  send  you  a  catalogue 
enumerating  their  specialties. 

"Indignant." — The  case  is  hardly 
one  within  our  province,  the  ethics  of 
your  community  in  this  matter  being 
too  delicate  a  theme  for  public  dis- 
cussion.   Judging  from  known  pre- 


cedents, however,  the  excitement  will 
die  out  eventually.  Some  years  ago 
a  pastor  is  said  to  have  been  asked  to 
resign  because  he  was  seen  wheeling 
his  own  baby-carriage  in  the  street. 
We  do  not  know  whether  he  did  resign 
or  whether  the  community  is  still  in 
existence  (if  it  ever  did  exist).  We  do, 
however,  know  as  a'  fact  that  a  lady 
who,  some  years  ago,  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  one  of  the  favorite  suburbs 
of  New  York — a  town  known  for  the 
culture  of  its  inhabitants — was  called 
upon  by  a  friend  soon  after  her  ar- 
rival and  gravely  informed  that,  un- 
less she  gave  up  the  practice  of  wheel- 
ing her  baby's  carriage  in  the  street, 
her  chances  of  being  admitted  to  the 
literary  club  of  the  place  were 
very  slender.  We  believe  the  lady 
gave  up  her  prospects  of  joining  the 
club  and  stuck  to  her  baby  ;  and  we 
are  satisfied  you  will  draw  the  proper 
moral  from  this  tale. 

Subscriber,  Canada. — You  will  find 
the  article  referred  to  in  Vol.  V, 
(p.  167.) 

Imperial  Granum,  we  are  informed, 
is  sold  in  most  of  the  cities  in  Canada, 
and  may  be  obtained  in  Europe 
through  G.  Van  Abbott  &  Sons, 
London,  or  George  Baumann, 
Dresden. 
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THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


— ' '  Like  father 
'•Having  Their  „ 

like  son,    and  like 

Own  Way."  mother  like  daugh- 
ter, and  like  parents  like  children. 

As  ye  sow  ye  shall  reap.  As  you 
teach,  by  practice,  the  characteristics 
of  gentleness,  low  voice,  kindness, 
consideration  for  others,  self-control, 
so  shall  you  reap  the  satisfaction  to 
yourself  and  the  infinite  profit  to 
your  children,  who,  thereby,  are  saved 
from  the  selfishness  and  thoughtless- 
ness of  our  growing  generation  of 
young  folks. 

Parents  who  chance  to  have  a 
family  of  little  ones  without  these 
faults,  will  rise  to  expostulate  ;  but 
the  majority  will  echo  the  truth  of 
my  insinuation,  that  there  is  alto- 
gether too  much  which  is  undesirable, 
yea,  unbearable,  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  most  infants,  and  I  in- 
clude them  from  the  age  of  six 
months  to  six  years — and  upward. 

It  requires  a  firm  determination  on 
the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  forming 
habits,  to  maintain  the  discipline 
which  must  be  maintained.  The  little 
minds  are  quick  to  perceive  where  or 
when  a  parental  fence  is  down,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  frailty  of 
such  should-be-obstruction  to  "  having 
their  own  way."  Such  occasion  as  I 
refer  to  is  likely  to  arise  at  any  mo- 
ment of  the  day,  or  night,  for  that 
matter.  Ethel  at  the  supper-table 
"wants  a  j)iece  of  cake."  Company  is 
there  and  you  "  hate  a  scene  ".  Ethel 
gets  the  cake,  also  the  stomach-ache, 
and  your  night  is  spent  amid  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,  so  to  speak. 
Your  own  teeth,  for  your  own  folly 


in  not  "putting  your  foot  down,"  and 
putting  the  cake  up,  before  Ethel  got 
any. 

You  do  not  have  to  admit  a  wide 
acquaintance  before  I  show  ycu  a 
great  many  such  cases.  In  the  family 
living  next  door  to  me  is  a  little  boy 
of  about  six  years  of  age.  Every 
night  after  he  has  retired  with  his 
father,  his  "order"  for  something  to 
eat  is  regularly  complied  with,  and  the 
consequences  are  already  noticeable 
in  impaired  digestion.  The  child  will 
grow  up  with  a  weak  stomach,  in- 
capable of  sustained  effort  of  a  severe 
kind,  and  handicapped  from  the  very 
start,  even  if  nothing  worse  takes 
place. 

Of  all  "  inalienable  rights  "  of  these 
little  citizens  which  we  have  intro- 
duced into  our  American  Bepublic, 
none  is  more  unquestionable  and 
urgent  than  the  ever-present  one  of 
good  health.  It  is  the  cornerstone  to 
success,  the  very  keystone  in  the  arch 
of  existence.  What  is  there  in  life  for 
one  without  health  ?  And  what  in- 
finite possibilities  stretch  out  ahead  of 
the  mind  and  body  in  perfect  tune 
with  nature's  laws  in  this  respect? 
Ambition  dies,  unfed  by  the  currents 
which  bear  pure  blood  along  the 
courses  set  by  nature,  and  the  parent 
who  permits  a  child  to  grow  up  under 
his  care  without  this  God-given  boon 
of  health  is  guilty  of  robbery  of  the 
basest  kind. 

Just  as  surely  do  we  deprive  them 
of  an  inheritance  which  belongs  to 
them  by  birth  if  we  allow  them  to 
lose  their  own  self-control,  as  a  result 
of  the  loss  of  it  ourselves.    You  may 
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give  up  everything  to  your  child's 
whims  if  you  will  ;  you  may  protect  it 
from  grim  contact  with  the  world 
for  a  while,  but  the  time  must  come — 
and  it  may  come  any  day — when  you 
cannot  temper  the  wind  to  your  shorn 
lamb.  Then  it  must  needs  go  out  and 
struggle,  with  the  chances  against  it, 
after  your  training.  If  parents  could 
foresee  the  suffering  and  sorrow,  the 
trials  and  disappointments,  the  self- 
conflicts  and  bitter  pangs,  the  misery 
and  ruin  and  death  which  all  lie  under 
the  little  sentence:  "  Have  your  own 
way,"  they  would  be  startled  out  of 
their  indifference  or  indolence,and  look 
at  the  training  of  their  little  charges  as 
a  duty  permitted,  required,  by  the 
same  inscrutable  power  that  brought 
them,  and  all  that  is  of  the  earth, 
into  it. 

The  remedy  ?  It  lies  in  your  own 
hands  and  hearts  and  heads.  Make  a 
study  of  your  children  and  their  needs, 
and  endeavor  to  keep  them  to  the 
proper  limits  of  rational  beings,  both 
in  regard  to  their  food  and  their  per- 
sonal and  moral  habits.  It  is  not  so 
difficult,  if  you  try.  And  if  you  fail 
after  you  have  tried  with  all  your 
heart  and  might  there  is  nothing  to 
regret.  If  you  succeed  (as  you  likely 
will),  the  blessing  is  yours  and  is  be- 
queathed to  your  children  and  to  your 
children's  children,  and  will  be  a 
vital  part  of  the  sweetness  of  eternity. 
—a  S.  W. 


— I  was  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  arti- 
cle on  diphtheria, 
in  the  March  num- 
ber of  Babyhood,  that  I  was  sorry  it 
came  to  an  end  quite  so  soon.  It 


The  Value  of  a 
Trained  Nurse  for 
Diphtheria. 


seemed  to  me  that  a  word  from  a 
physician  on  the  great  difficulty  of 
nursing  this  particular  disease  would 
have  carried  much  weight.  Having 
nursed  a  child  of  less  than  four  through 
a  long,  hard  case  of  diphtheria,  I  would 
like  to  impress  on  all  mothers  how 
hard  the  task  was,  in  spite  of  all  the 
aid  I  had.  My  own  trusted  doctor 
could  not  take  charge  of  the  case 
when  a  culture  declared  what  it  was, 
but  he  did  all  he  could  in  sending  me 
the  physician  he  would  have  chosen 
for  his  own  child,  and  in  urging  on  me 
the  need  of  a  trained  nur.-e.  When 
he  first  mentioned  the  latter,  my 
mouth  opened  to  say  "No,"  but  before 
I  could  speak  he  said  :  "  Hear  all  I 
have  to  say  before  you  answer,"  and 
when  his  arguments  had  ended  my 
"no"  changed  to  "yes."  And  how 
grateful  I  was  to  him.  He  gave  me 
minute  directions  for  the  nursing, 
which  I  carried  out  as  faithfully  as  I 
knew  how,  and  I  am  strong  and  able 
to  endure  much  fatigue,  but  I  believe 
my  child  would  have  died  if  I  had  not 
had  the  nurse. 

When  she  arrived,  twenty-four  hours 
after  I  had  begun,  I  found  in  the  first 
place  that  the  spraying  I  had  done 
had  been  child's  play  compared  to  the 
thoroughness  of  hers,  and  so  on 
through  everything.  In  every  emer- 
gency she  knew  just  what  to  do.  and 
before  she  left  she  warned  me  in  de- 
tail of  many  precautions,  some  of  which 
the  doctor  didn't  think  of,  and  which 
she  impressed  on  my  mind  by  a  recital 
of  cases  in  her  own  experience  where 
such  precautions  had  been  neglected. 

The  price  of  a  trained  nurse  for 
contagious  diseases  is  twenty-five 
dollars  a  week  and  her  washing,  but 
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she  is  worth  it,  as  I  found,  though  I 
was  very  hard  pressed  for  money  when 
the  illness  occurred.  These  nurses  will 
come  for  even  a  single  day,  receiving 
four  dollars  for  that  length  of  time, 
and  if  it  is  impossible  to  have  one  for 
a  week,  a  mother  would  find  it  the 
greatest  help  to  have  one  for  one  or 
two  days,  so  as  to  learn  how  to  give 
the  patient  the  best  care.  In  New 
York  and  probably  in  every  large 
city  a  physician  can  always  recom- 
mend a  trustworthy  nurse.  I  can  give 
my  testimony  that  the  brightest  ray 
of  comfort  during  serious  illness  is  to 
feel  that  everything  is  being  done  that 
medical  skill  can  devise. — A.  B.  O'C. 


"  Second  Bests 
Set  to  Music. 


— "  The  deep  affec- 
tions of  the  breast 
that  heaven  to 
living  things  mparts  "  is  most  exclu- 
sively possessed  by  mothers'  hearts, 
and  they  are  ever  responsive  to  every 
sentiment  that  reminds  them  of  their 
babes.  Having  read  the  little  poem 
"  Second  Bests,"  signed  "A.  M.  S."  in 
Babyhood  of  January,  it  so  appealed 
to  my  position,  having  a  boy  of  three- 
and-a-half  years,  and  a  baby  boy  of  a 
few  weeks,  that  I  felt  myself  impelled 
to  set  the  same  to  music.  It  at  least 
pleases  me  and  the  babies'  immediate 
kin,  and  it  has  met  the  commendation 
of  Miss  Lucille  Saunders,  whose  glor- 
ious contralto  voice  renders  it  most 
touchingly. 

I  write  this  in  the  hope  of  finding 
the  name  and  address  of  the  author, 
that  I  may  extend  to  her  my  congrat- 
ulations, and  repay,  possibly,  her 
charming  thoughts  by  my  poor  efforts 
to  enhance  them  by  melody. — Georgie 
Boy  den  St.  John,  2  East  67  th  St.,  New  York. 


— No  doubt  there  are 
Odd  Moments     ,  ,     .  jn 

for  Reading,     book-loving  mothers 

who  are  not  strong 
enough  to  do  much  else  besides  care 
for  the  one  baby  whose  personality 
pervades  the  house  and  fills  the 
mother's  heart.  While  the  baby  takes 
an  afternoon  nap  the  mother  must 
rest,  too,  and  the  forenoon  nap-time  is 
devoted  to  household  duties,  sewing 
and  writing.  Yet  this  book-loving 
mother  must  read,  too.  I  make  it  a 
practice  to  read  while  feeding  my 
baby  ;  a  newspaper  or  magazine  is 
more  convenient  at  this  time,  and  an 
hour  or  more  a  day  may  thus  be  gained 
for  reading.  I  read  five  or  six  maga- 
zines a  month  in  this  manner,  and  find 
it  convenient  to  have  in  different 
rooms  a  book  or  paper  which  I  can 
pick  up  at  odd  minutes,  when  waiting 
for  Baby  to  fall  asleep  or  for  her  bath 
to  be  brought. 

Speaking  of  using  odd  minutes,  I 
knit  my  baby's  little  shirts,  bands, 
socks,  and  have  just  finished  a  pair  of 
leggins,  all  at  odd  times,  while  chat- 
ting with  a  friend  ;  or  in  the  evening 
when  I  am  too  tired  to  sew,  while  my 
husband  or  mother  reads  aloud  from 
the  new  magazine  or  of  some  of  "Ian 
Maclaren's"  quaint  Drumtochty  folk 
in  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  or 
in  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

While  hem-stitching  a  dainty  dress 
for  the  baby,  with  its  two  dozen  tucks 
it  occurred  to  me  to  memorize  some 
of  Eugene  Field's  sweet  Songs  of 
Childhood,  at  the  same  time,  for  Baby's 
entertainment  bye-and-bye.  For  an 
uninterrupted  evening  hour  I  take  a 
standard  volume,  and  when  especially 
tired  it  is  a  novel — Les  Miser ables  at 
present.    By  this  means,  though  most 
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of  one's  time  and  strength  are  devoted 
to  Baby,  a  considerable  amount  of  read- 
ing may  be  accomplished. — Mrs. 
DeWitt  C.  Ay  res,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

— Every  mother,  in 
The  Mayday  the  s  w  ee  t  n  e  s  s  of 
of  Life.  her  experien  ces 

with  her  own  chil- 
dren, will  re-echo  my  words  when  I 
say:  "Preserve  to  your  little  ones  the 
Mayday  of  life  as  long  as  you  can." 
We  have  invited,  as  it  were,  God's 
children  to  be  our  guests  in  this  life 
garden,  and  we  are  short-sighted  in- 
deed if  we  do  not  treat  them  as  such. 
Some  of  us,  perhaps,  are  studying,  in- 
telligently, that  we  may  learn  to  make 
life  mean  all  it  can  to  our  children, 
and  every  day  we  question :  "  Has  this 
day  had  in  it  all  the  joy  it  might  have 
had?" 

As  mothers  we  should  give  each 
other  the  benefit  of  our  experiences. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  just  what  I  do 
and  think  for  my  own  two  babies  ?  I 
ask  thus,  because  that  is  what  I  love 
most  to  know  from  every  mother  with 
whom  I  come  in  touch. 

The  morning  usually  dawns  at  our 
house  when  one  or  the  other  of  our 
song-bird  girlies  calls  in  some  little 
tune  of  her  own,  "  Up !  Up  !  "  Baby's 
eyes  are  always  open  first,  and  mother's 
next.  When  she  is  fully  awake,  her 
first  thought  is  :  To-day  is  a  rare 
opportunity !  In  an  instant  her  feet 
bound  to  the  floor,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment on,  like  musical  clock-work,  each 
sweet  duty  opens  itself  out  before  her 
in  the  process  of  being  accomplished. 
Order  and  punctuality  are  necessary, 
for  mother  happens  to  be  a  busy  busi- 
ness woman  and  must  make  her  mo- 


ments count  and  her  hands  fly  without 
marring  for  a  single  minute  the  rhythm 
and  joy  of  her  babies'  days.  Both  the 
children  are  under  two  years  of  age, 
and  only  respond  to  the  simplest  laws 
of  life  ;  "  delight  and  liberty,"  as  the 
poet  puts  it,  is  the  only  rule  that 
works.  So  everything  must  be  a  play 
and  a  pleasure — dressing,  washing 
and  all.  The  dollies,  too,  must  each 
be  considered  in  every  particular  ;  no 
one  thing  dare  be  slighted,  for  the 
deepest  lesson  we  ever  teach  our 
babies  is  our  own  consideration  of 
each  thing  and  each  person  with 
which  they  are  apt  to  come  in  con- 
tact. 

I  have  a  faithful  and  loving  co-work- 
er, who,  through  sweet  communings, 
has  become  one  with  me  in  my  work  as 
amother.  When  the  door  finally  closes 
upon  mamma — by  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning — each  little  ship  is  afloat  for 
the  day  and  rafted  with  "joy,  joy." 
With  the  closing  of  that  door  each 
morning  is  dismissed  every  thought 
of  care  or  burden,  and  another  door 
opens  into  the  great  world  of  other 
people  and  their  children  and  their 
needs. 

The  day  slips  by  and  afternoon  late 
brings  mother  back  to  the  nursery 
door  again.  What  are  the  reports? 
"Joy  has  reigned  supreme."  Every 
hour  has  been  filled  definitely  to  some 
purpose.  Wonderful  stories  come, 
half-lisped,  half-spoken,  of  new  ex- 
periences and  discoveries.  Dolls  are 
held  up  to  be  kissed  because  they  have 
been  good  all  day.  Baby  has  been  a 
jewel,  but  perhaps  a  very  hungry  one, 
and  so  on. 

The  hour  before  papa  comes  home 
is  another  special  and  daily  treat  ;  we 
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play  and  romp  in  the  gayest  fashion  ; 
we  march  and  ride,  and  fly  like  birds, 
Baby  in  arms  and  the  older  one 
toddling  after.  By  supper  time  every 
helper  in  the  family,  from  papa  to  the 
maid,  drops  into  the  spirit  of  the  hour, 
and  the  jolliest  moments  of  the  day 
reach  their  height  just  before  we  hie 
away  to  bed.  And  when  mother's  bed- 
time comes  her  heart  questions  many, 
many  things  :  Has  the  day  been  full 
of  joy?  Has  each  heart  been  helped 
to  open  wider?  Has  she  for  one 
moment  dared  to  be  weary  ?  Can  she 
love  those  she  calls  her  own  better  to- 
morrow than  she  loved  to-day?  Is 
there  any  joy  anywhere  that  is  still 
undiscovered  to  her  and  to  hers  ?  then 
she  must  find  it  in  the  sweet  to- 
morrow. 

A  mother's  heart  must  be  indeed 
consecrated.  Was  there  ever  a  more 
fervent  wish  on  a  mother's  lips  than 
that  her  children  might  be  spared 
every  ill?  But  do  we  half  realize 
that  the  spirit  in  our  homes,  the  free 
atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  is  a  great 
preventive  ?  Somehow  we  are  often 
led  to  confess  that  the  parents  that 
seem  most  careless  are  least  afflicted. 
A  reasonable  answer  to  this  puzzling 
situation  is  this  :  perhaps  there  is 
more  room  in  such  homes  for  joy  than 
for  anxiety  ;  more  room  for  freedom 
than  criticism,  more  room  for  love 
than  fear — and  are  not  joy  and  free- 
dom and  love  divinest  blessings, 
bringing  blessings  in  their  train  ? 

In  the  Ode  to  Immortality,  by 
Wordsworth,  every  line  gives  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  inquiring  mother,  and 
to  use  it  for  a  text  as  far  as  possible 
in  considering  the  babes  at  home, 
would  be  a  happy    thought.  How 


sweetly  does  the  poet  paint  for  us  a 
picture  of  the  perpetual  Mayday  : 

While  the  earth  itself  is  adorning 

This  sweet  May  morning, 

The  children  are  pulling  on  every  side. 

In  a  thousand  valleys,  far  and  wide, 

Fresh  flowers  ;  while  the  sun  shines  warm 

And  the  babe  leaps  upon  its  mother's  arm. 

To  keep  the  Mayday  of  life  for  our 
children,  we  must  find  it  first  in  our 
own  hearts. — Andrea  Hofer  Proud - 
foot,  Chicago. 


— In  his  interesting 
Early  Fondness  .  . 

paper  on    music  for 

for  Music.  chiidren,  Dr.  Wood 
(March  number  of  Babyhood)  seems 
to  put  the  age  at  which  a  child  may 
have  conscious  ideas  of  musical  sounds 
at  a  much  later  period  than  in  our 
family  experience  we  have  noted.  He 
says,  for  example,  that  '-even  at  the 
age  of  two  or  three  Baby  will  toddle 
up  to  mamma's  side  and  listen  with 
particular  interest."  Our  experience 
was  earlier. 

Before  our  boy  was  quite  a  year  old, 
and  while  still  unable  to  stand  alone, 
we  discovered  that  he  could  be  soothed 
when  fretful,  or  checked  when  crying, 
by  the  sound  of  the  piano,  and  his 
mother  would,  when  possible,  play 
when  he  was  being  dressed  or  un- 
dressed— operations  he  frequently  ob- 
jected to.  When  he  could  fairly  walk 
alone,  he  would  indicate  his  desire  for 
music  by  pointing  to  the  piano  stool, 
and  when  the  piano  was  started,  try 
to  jump  about.  We  soon  noted  that 
a  specially  lively  waltz  tune  (a  favor- 
ite of  his  mother's)  set  him  to  jumping 
with  extra  vigor. 

Later  he  would  unmistakably  indi- 
cate that  music  of  a  sombre  character 
was  less  to  his  taste  than  the  lively 
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sort.  The  next  step,  which  developed 
when  he  was  a  little  over  two  years 
old,  was  a  mechanical  imitation  of  beat- 
ing time,  as  he  had  seen  his  father 
do,  but  this  soon  grew  into  a  conscious 
rhythmic  movement  of  the  hand, 
agreeable  to  the  rhythm  of  the  music. 

He  is  now  two  years  and  nine 
months  old,  and  has  progressed  so  far 
as  to  try  to  sing  ;  and  I  have  had  some 
success  in  teaching  him  to  sing  the 
notes  according  to  the  scale. 

But  his  latest  development  a  little 


surprised  me.  I  was  recently  looking 
through  a  book  of  songs  purchased 
that  day,  and  running  over  a  few. 
The  boy  stood  at  the  piano,  interested 
but  saying  nothing.  Next  day  I 
opened  the  book  again,  when  he  said 
pleadingly:  "Fiss,  papa,  fiss,"  (fish). 
For  a  few  moments  I  was  quite  puzzled. 
Then  I  recalled  that  the  day  before  I 
had  glanced  over  a  song  entitled 
"  Thursday,"  which  relates  the  un- 
successful efforts  of  the  monks  to  catch 
fish  on  Thursday  for  Friday's  dinner. 
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But  it  seemed  impossible  lie  could  have 
noticed,  still  less  remembered,  the 
song,  for  it  had  had  such  a  passing 
glance  I  scarce  remembered  it  myself. 
I  said  :  "  Do  you  mean  the  song  about 
the  monks  fishing  ?"  To  which  he  re- 
plied with  an  affirmative  "  Urn."  (The 
sibilant  word  "yes"  is  difficult  for  a 
child  to  pronounce.)  The  song  was 
found  and  sang,  to  Baby's  great  de- 
light, and  he  has  since  caught  snatches 
of  it,    especially   the  phrase,  ''We've 


caught  no  fish  to  day."  This  he 
amuses  himself  by  singing  at  all  sorts 
of  times. 

Here  is  much  earlier  development  of 
musical  faculty  than  Dr.  Wood  speaks 
of,  and  in  a  child  not  the  offspring  of 
parents  having  any  special  musical 
talents.  His  father  and  mother  both 
like  music,  but  cannot  claim  more 
than  a  superficial  knowledge,  and 
simply  amuse  themselves  with  it,  the 
same  as  thousands  of  others.  — C.  M. 


What  do  You  Feed  the  Baby  ? 

NOTHING  IS  SO  IMPORTANT  AS  THE  RIGHT  FOOD. 

Carnricks  Soluble  Food 

Is  a  Perfect  Food  for  Infants  and  Invalids. 


Thousands  of  children  have  been  raised  on  this  Food  when  mother's 
milk,  cow's  milk  and  the  various  other  "  Infant  Foods  "  have  failed. 

Being  a  perfect  Food  in  itself,  the  only  preparation  needed  is  the 
addition  of  water. 
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HINTS  AS  TO  SUMMER  MANAGEMENT  OF  INFANTS. 


BY  CHARLES    GILMORE    KERLEY,   M.  D. 


Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children,  N.  Y  Polyclinic;  Assistant  Attending 
Physician,  Babies'  Hospital,  New  York. 


HE  majority  of  writers  on 
pediatric  subjects,  when 
considering  the  care  of 
infants  during  the  sum- 


mer, devote  a  greater  part  of  their  at- 
tention to  infant  feeding,  the  quality, 
the  preparation  of  the  foods  and 
the  methods  of  feeding.  The  writer 
thoroughly  realizes  the  importance  of 
this  department  of  the  infant  manage- 
ment and  in  a  previous  number  of 
Babyhood,  under  the  title  "The 
Management  of  Infants  During  the 
Summer,"  the  subject  was  dwelt  upon 
to  a  considerable  length. 

Clothing,  bathing,  dentition,  tem- 
perature, climate  and  rest  are  all  sub- 
jects of  vital  interest  to  the  young- 
mo  ther.  Before  taking  up  these  sub- 
jects, just  a  word  or  two  relative  to 
the  infant  dietary.  Whatever  the  food, 
everything  should  be  of  the  best,  and 
absolute  cleanliness  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  feeding  apparatus  should 
be  practiced.  I  would  also  impress 
upon  the  mother  most  strongly  that 
in  order  to  have  a  good  summer  there 


should  be  a  well  baby  to  begin 
the  summer  with,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  intestinal  canal.  This  por- 
tion of  the  infant  economy  is  often 
grossly  neglected  during  the  cooler 
months,  both  as  to  constipation  and 
diarrhoea.  I  would  impress  upon  the 
mother  that  if  either  of  these  condi- 
tions is  allowed  to  exist,  she  is  by 
this  neglect  inviting  disaster.  The 
child's  intestinal  canal  is  thus  gotten 
into  an  unhealthy  state,  if  not  a  posi- 
tively diseased  condition,  thereby  fur- 
nishing a  favorable  soil  for  the  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  the  micro-or- 
ganisms that  cause  summer  diarrhoea. 
When  in  this  abnormal  state,  they 
are  also  easily  affected  by  unfavor- 
able conditions,  be  they  heat,  cold  or 
intercurrent  disease. 

One  more  suggestion  in  the  line  of 
feeding.  During  the  very  trying  hot 
days  the  digestive  powers  are  lowered. 
Do  not  overload  the  stomach;  on  the 
contrary,  cut  down  the  strength  of  the 
milk  about  one  half  by  the  addition  of 
boiled  water.    The   reduction  in  the 
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strength  of  the  food  should  also  be 
made  as  soon  as  there  is  the  slightest 
sign  of  any  illness,  for  when  the  in- 
fant is  ill  for  any  cause  its  capacity 
for  food  is  lessened. 

The  clothing  should  always  be  loose, 
winter  and  summer,  and  for  the  hot 
months  consist  of  napkin,  merino 
shirt,  light  weight  flannel  petticoat 
and  muslin  dress.  The  abdominal 
binder  is  a  useless  article  after 
the  second  month  in  the  hands  of 
any  mother,  and  in  the  hands  of  many 
it  may  be  and  often  is  directly 
responsible  for  an  immense  amount  of 
harm,  inasmuch  as  the  average 
mother  would  uot  be  happy  for  a 
moment  unless  the  baby  wore  the  tra- 
ditional belly-band  (the  knit  band- 
ages are  allowed).  The  danger, 
and  a  great  one,  from  the  usual  ab- 
dominal binder  is  in  its  application. 
It  is  tightly  wrapped  about  the  baby 
and  securely  fastened,  so  tight  is  the 
child  generally  bound  in  it  that  a  full 
breath  is  impossible.  Hundreds  of 
times  I  have  found  it  impossible  to 
pass  the  finger  between  the  bandage 
and  the  skin.  Unless  pinned  to  the 
napkin,  it  slips  up  under  the  arms, 
completely  encircling  the  chest,  and 
here  it  rests,  rendering  proper  res- 
piration impossible,  compressing  the 
lungs,  and  if  there  is  rachitis  or  any 
weakness  of  the  parts  which  go  to 
make  up  the  thorax,  chest  deformity 
is  produced. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have 
asked  several  hundred  mothers  why 
they  applied  the  belly-band  so  tightly. 
The  following  represent  the  replies  : 
"  To  keep  the  stomach  from  getting 
too  large;"  "  To  keep  his  navel  from 
coming  out;  "  "  To  keep  his  stomach 


warm;"  "My  mother  told  me  to;" 
"  To  keep  his  back  straight;"  "Be- 
cause every  one  else  does."  The  only 
reasonable  reply  which  deserves 
mention  is  the  one  from  the  mother 
who  was  afraid  of  the  navel  protrud- 
ing. If  the  band  is  properly  applied, 
the  pressure  will  be  equal  all  over 
the  abdomen  and  be  of  no  assistance. 
If  applied  in  the  usual  manner,  it  slips 
above  the  navel,  constricts  the  parts, 
and  helps  to  produce  an  umbilical 
hernia.  If  the  navel  has  a  tendency 
to  protrude,  an  adhesive  plaster 
should  be  applied  by  a  physician. 
The  fact  is,  the  abdominal  binder  has 
come  to  stay,  and  to  be  such  a  feature 
in  the  child's  management  that  dis- 
carding its  use  would  amount  to 
neglect  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all.  I 
have  observed  that  the  more  ignorant 
the  mother,  the  tighter  the  band- 
age. 

Dentition,  while  a  physiological  pro- 
cess, and  by  no  means  accountable  for 
all  the  ills  attributed  to  it,  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  summer  management. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  child 
who  is  cutting  teeth  during  the  sum- 
mer months  is  predisposed  to  gastro- 
intestinal derangement.  Teething  may 
and  does  produce  irritability,  earache, 
fever,  diarrhoea  and  vomiting.  When 
a  child  in  dentition  develops  the 
slightest  degree  of  summer  trouble, 
whether  diarrhoea  or  vomiting,  milk 
food  should  be  discontinued  at  once, 
and  weak  broths,  egg  water,  and  wine 
whey  substituted.  One  teaspoonful 
of  castor  oil  will  now  do  good  service  ; 
should  the  disorder  continue  a  physi- 
cian is  most  urgently  needed. 

As  to  lancing  the  gums,  I  have  re- 
cently found  it  to  be  of  considerable 
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service  for  the  children  who  appear  at 
the  out-door  clinic  of  the  Babies' 
Hospital.  Particularly  among  the 
Italians  and  negroes  is  this  true,  a 
large  portion  of  these  patients  being 
rachitic.  They  teethe  late,  and  with 
difficulty.  "When  the  tooth  shows,  and 
the  form  can  be  made  out  pushing 
down  upon  the  thick,  swollen  gum,  a 
great  relief  will  be  furnished  by  the 
use  of  the  lance.  After  the  lancing, 
the  abraded  surface  should  be  rubbed 
gently  daily  for  a  few  days  to  pre- 
vent the  gum  from  closing  in  over  the 
tooth. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  exposing 
children  to  the  evening  air  during  the 
warmest  weather,  as  this  is  not  in- 
frequently the  cause  of  serious  trouble. 
If  the  child  is  taken  out  after  six 
o'clock,  an  addition  should  be  made  to 
the  clothing  worn  during  the  day. 
The  evening  temperature  is  apt  to 
change  suddenly,  resulting  in  an  ex- 
posure of  the  moist  skin  to  the  cool 
air,  and  frequently  causing  bronchitis, 
and  is  an  occasional  factor  in  the  bring- 
ing about  of  an  attack  of  diarrhoea. 

During  the  very  hot  days  the  use 
of  cool  salt  baths,  followed  by  vigor- 
ous rubbing,  will  give  an  immense 
amount  of  comfort  to  the  worn  out, 
restless  child.  A  handful  of  common 
salt  is  placed  in  the  bath.  The  rub- 
bing may  be  practiced  at  least  twice  a 
day,  morning  and  evening.  If  the 
bath  is  given  just  before  going  to  bed, 
the  sleep  will  be  greatly  improved. 


In  manv  children  prickly  heat  is 
troublesome  during  the  hot  weather. 
In  these  infants  a  bi-carbonate  of  soda 
bath  is  of  considerable  service.  Let 
the  bi-carbonate  of  soda  replace  the 
salt.  The  benefit  derived  from  the 
bath  will  be  enhanced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cocoa  batter,  which  is  to  be 
gently  applied  after  the  child  has 
been  thoroughly  dried.  During  the 
heated  portion  of  the  day,  it  is  much 
better  for  the  baby  to  remain  indoors. 
Before  ten  and  from  four  to  six  in 
the  afternoon  are  the  best  outing 
hours.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state 
that  the  country  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  city.  Young  babies,  according 
to  my  experience,  do  better  at  the 
seashore,  particularly  if  there  is  a 
tendency  to  gastro-intestmal  dis- 
turbance. I  have  seen  some  remark- 
able cures  brought  about  in  infants 
with  summer  diarrhoea,  who  resisted 
every  other  method  of  treatment. 
When  sent  to  the  seashore,  the  re- 
covery was  rapid  without  the  use  of 
drugs.  For  the  tuberculous,  and  all 
subject  to  malaria,  colds  and  bronchi- 
tis, the  mountains  are,  perhaps,  better. 

One  point  I  would  impress  upon 
the  young  mother  in  conclusion.  If 
the  general  standard  of  health  is  kept 
up  to  the  highest  possible  point 
daring  the  favorable  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  common  sense  exercised  in 
the  summer  management,  but  little 
trouble  will  follow  upon  the  dreaded 
July  and  August. 
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WEANING  THE  BABY. 

BY    MARIA    M.    VINTON,    A.    M.,   M.    D.,    NEW   YORK  CITY. 


The  subject  of  weaning  is  averyim- 
portant  one  in  the  life  of  every  baby, 
and  one  with  reference  to  which  mis- 
takes are  frequent.  Many  mothers 
fear  to  wean  the  child  on  account  of 
the  approach  of  hot  weather.  One 
said  to  me  recently :  "I  am  afraid  to 
wean  my  baby  because  it  is  his  second 
summer,  and  it  is  so  hard  to  carry  a 
child  through  its  second  summer." 

The  first  thing  that  we  must  estab- 
lish is  the  proper  time  for  weaning. 
The  best  authorities  give  it  at  from 
ten  to  twelve  months.  Yet  very  few 
children  are  weaned  at  ten  months, 
unless  on  account  of  a  deficiency  of 
breast  milk.  Of  the  reasons  assigned 
by  mothers  against  weaning  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  the  most  frequent  is 
the  approach  of  hot  weather,  that  bug- 
bear which  comes  upon  us  every  year. 
But  hot  weather  can  always  be  fore- 
seen and  provided  for,  and  there  are 
so  many  good  reasons  ^against  letting 
the  nursing  go  on  after  the  twelfth 
month  that  this  objection  should  be 
set  aside. 

A  healthy  child,  at  the  age  of  one 
year,  has  generally  found  out  that  he 
has  a  liking  for  the  "  tastes  "  that  he 
gets  from  the  parents'  table,  and  most 
children  will  drink  milk  from  a  cup 
or  bottle,  though  many  breast-fed 
children  refuse  the  bottle  and  prefer 
the  cup.  At  twelve  months  the 
child's  stomach  has  reached  a  perfec- 
tion of  development  that  permits  him 
to  digest  bland  ordinary  food.  The 
coming  of  the  teeth, and  the  formation 
c  f  saliva  show  the  development  of  the 


glands  in  the  stomach  that  digest 
starches,  and  at  fourteen  months  the 
canines,  or  meat-tearing  teeth,  will 
soon  appear,  and  some  of  the  grinders 
are  already  present.  These  signs  show 
that  the  infant  is  ready  to  take  food 
other  than  the  simple  breast  milk. 

Another  excellent  reason  for  wean- 
ing comes  from  the  side  of  the  moth- 
er. She  is  more  or  less  worn  down 
by  the  birth  of  a  child,  its  subsequent 
care,  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
through  her  own  system  and  her  own 
food  for  the  wants  of  a  second  indi- 
vidual, and  one  who  is  becoming  clam- 
orous that  nursing  time  should  never 
be  delayed.  All  the  material  for  the 
growth  of  the  now  large  and  heavy 
child  must  come  from  the  mother's 
food.  This  strain  bears  more  and 
more  heavily  day  by  day;  she  begins 
to  give  the  infant  a  taste  here  and 
there  of  food  from  the  table,  to  satisfy 
the  craving  for  something  stronger, 
and  gradually  the  child  attains  a 
mixed  diet,  taking  in  addition  from 
the  mother  whatever  milk  she  can 
give.  If  the  child  can  digest  any  of 
the  parent's  food,  why  not  a  suitably 
selected  specially  prepared  diet  given 
regularly? 

But  few  mothers  realize  that,  as  the 
nursing  time  goes  on,  the  milk  be- 
comes thinner  and  poorer.  New  ele- 
ments of  nutrition  are  needed,  and  the 
amount  of  the  old  ones  becomes  too 
small  for  the  growing  child.  He  be- 
gins to  creep  and  try  to  walk,  and 
more  bone-forming  elements  are  de- 
manded by  the  system,  which  are  not 
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supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  by  the 
breast  milk.  The  child  has  to  take 
an  amount  of  water,  in  order  to  get 
nourishment,  that  is  far  greater  than 
he  needs,  or  than  is  wholesome  for 
him.  The  mother  wonders  why  she 
is  unable  to  walk  as  formerly,  or  to  do 
as  much  work;  while  she  fails  to  real- 
ize her  inability  to  carry  the  ever- 
creasing  burden  of  double  nutri- 
tion. No  mother  should  carry  on 
lactation  after  the  twelfth  month. 
The  outside  demands  of  her  ordinary 
life  are  sufficient  to  need  all  her 
strength,  without  feeding  another 
body  beside  her  own. 

How  then  shall  we  obviate  the 
danger  of  the  hot  months  ?  By  be- 
ginning the  weaning  in  cool  weather, 
before  the  extreme  heat  weakens  the 
baby's  digestion.  If  the  end  of  the 
first  year  comes  in  the  summer,  carry 
on  nursing  for  a  couple  of  months 
longer,  supplementing  the  milk  by  a 
properly  selected  food  But  wean  as 
soon  as  the  first  cool  weather  permits. 
If  the  twelfth  month  comes  in  June, 
wean  in  April,  and  May  will  give  the 
child  time  to  grow  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  its  new  food.  If  possible, 
take  the  child  away  to  a  cooler  climate 
for  the  hottest  months. 

The  difficulties  in  finding  an  artifi- 
cial food  which  will  agree  with  an 
infant  occur  when  the  change  is  made 
at  or  soon  after  birth,  not  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year.    At  birth  the  child's 


stomach  is  not  fitted  to  digest  the 
starch  preparations  which  form  the 
basis  of  most  infant  foods.  If  the 
child  at  twelve  months  old  can  digest 
bread  and  potatoes,  which  we  so  often 
find  given  him,  surely  he  can  take 
cow's  milk. 

It  is  often  well  to  wean  gradually, 
giving  the  artificial  food  during  the 
day,  and  allowing  the  child  to  take 
the  breast  during  tne  night;  but  this 
gradual  process  should  not  last  more 
than  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  gradual 
method  favors  the  removal  of  the 
milk  from  the  breast,  as  well  as  the 
change  for  the  child.  It  enables  the 
mother  to  use  the  means  to  dry  up 
the  milk,  without  the  use  of  a  breast 
pump.  If  weaning  is  carried  out  sud- 
denly, it  may  result  in  a  good  deal  of 
vigorous  kicking  and  screaming  from 
the  infant,  as  well  as  pain  and  soreness 
of  the  breasts  for  the  mother.  She 
should  always  bandage  the  breasts 
firmly  with  a  soft  towrel,  to  favor  the 
pressing  out  of  the  milk,  and  to  sup^ 
port  the  breast,  and  aid  it  to  contract 
to  its  normal  condition. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  advise  any 
form  of  artificial  food  here,  or  to  dis- 
cuss the  different  methods  of  feeding. 
Select  with  the  advice  of  your  physi- 
cian a  suitable  food,  or  use  simple 
cow's  milk,  as  I  prefer  to  do,  and  then 
accustom  the  child  to  its  daily  and 
regular  use,  and  the  weaning  can  be 
carried  out  without  trouble. 
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SUMMERTIME  STUDIES. 


OW  much  time  children 
spend  in  wondering  what 
to  do  next,  or  in  doing 
troublesome,  unwise 
things  which  might  be 
happily  employed  in  a  most  interesting 
way  if  only  some  one  would  show  them 
how — and  in  every  household  there 
must  be  some  one,  i^arent,  relative  or 
friend,  who  could  devote  a  little  time 
to  helping  them. 

The  more  interests  and  hobbies  a 
child  has  the  better.  The  collecting 
of  most  things — coins,  etc., — is  good, 
though  expensive,  but  the  most  un- 
failing recourse,  and  the  one  open 
to  all,  is  the  study  of  Nature  in 
one  or  more  of  her  wonderful  forms, 
and  the  most  interesting  and  help- 
ful collections  are  those  to  be 
gathered  from  her  stores.  One 
must  go  about  it  carefully  and  catch 
the  little  ones'  attention  with  some  in- 
teresting facts  about  familiar  objects 
in  Nature,  because  all  children  are  not 
fond  of  study;  but  those  who  would  be 
frightened  at  the  mere  name  of 
botany,  zoology  or  mineralogy  will 
become  the  most  zealous  little  work- 
ers in  collecting  and  observing  speci- 
mens in  the  very  fields  of  science 
which  in  a  text-book  would  seem  most 
appalling. 

Having  once  excited  their  curiosity 
— which  we  know  has  no  limit — and 
chained  their  interest,  we  can  lead 
them  backward  to  some  pleasantly 
written  book,  which  will  no  longer 
have  any  terror  for  them,  but  will  be 
looked  upon  rather  as  a  friend  who 
can  be  depended  upon  to  answer  ques- 
tions, and  suggest  new  objects  of  in- 


terest. In  this  way  many  happy 
hours  may  be  spent  and  the  habit  of 
observation  of  minute  details  and  in- 
terest in  surrounding  objects  will  be 
cultivated  or  strengthened  in  a  most 
useful  way.  When  in  the  course  of 
study  at  school  or  college  they  begin 
with  a  dry  text-book  to  go  more  thor- 
oughly into  the  subject,  the  interest 
already  awakened  at  home  will  spur 
them  on  with  a  desire  to  know  more, 
and  the  dull  pages  that  must  be  plod- 
ded through  will  be  brightened  by 
the  remembrance  of  delightful  walks 
and  happy  hours  spent  in  woods  and 
field,  and  by  the  anticipation  of  even 
more  pleasures  to  be  gained  in  future 
leisure  hours  in  the  collection  of  these 
rarer  treasures. 

To  be  the  guide  in  such  pursuits 
one  need  not  be  a  learned  person  or 
have  any  great  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject ;  in  fact  the  less  of  an  instructor 
and  more  of  a  fellow-student  one  is 
the  better,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  is  to  be  primarily  an  amuse- 
ment or  interesting  occupation,  not  a 
lesson.  For  first  steps  in  science  a  per- 
son not  so  advanced  is  more  likely  to 
succeed  as  a  leader  in  keeping  up  the 
interest  than  one  who  has  studied 
deeply;  for  to  the  latter  the  beginnings 
are  trifling  and  uninteresting  and  the 
tendency  is  to  push  on  too  fast, 
supplying  the  little  ones  with  facts 
which  they  should  not  have  until  they 
have  discovered  them  by  their  own 
investigations. 

Knowledge  thus  gained  excites  lit- 
tle attention  and  is  soon  forgotten  \ 
but  on  the  other  hand  to  guide  and 
suggest,  as    a  fellow- student,  has  a 
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very  different  effect,  and  a  feeling-  of 
pride  at  being  able  to  nave  pursuits 
in  common  with  a  "  grown-up  person  " 
will  be  a  great  incentive  to  real  work. 
Most  of  us  have  had  a  fleeting  glimpse 
of  various  sciences  during  our  school 
days,  and,  except  in  rare  cases,  they 
were  presented  in  such  an  uninterest- 
ing, burdensome  way  that  our  only 
feeling  was  one  of  thankfulness  when 
the  course  was  finished,  and  we  could 
boast  of  having  added  one  more 
science  to  the  list  of  our  accomplish- 
ments. Or  if  with  a  feeling  of  enthus- 
iasm we  commenced  the  study  of 
something  that  appealed  especially  to 
our  interest,  we  soon  felt  our  zeal 
flagging  before  the  weary  pages  of 
terms  and  classifications  which  we  had 
to  plod  through  before  we  were  al- 
lowed to  taste  any  of  the  joys  of  col- 
lecting  and    personal  investigation. 

There  has  been  a  vast  ch  ange  since  our 
schooldays,  and  our  children,  if  they 
have  the  happiness  to  be  guided  by 
teachers  who  are  interested  in  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times,  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  us.  It  is  not  thought 
enough  now  for  one  to  be  well  inform- 
ed on  any  subject  in  order  that  she  may 
be  a  successful  teacher  in  her  train- 
ing for  the  profession  ;  special  stress 
is  laid  also  on  her  ability  to  interest 
and  keep  the  attention  of  her  pupils. 
The  result  is  remarkably  successful, 
and  the  enthusiasm  for  their  work 
among  young  teachers  has  caused  a 
demand  for  suitable  text  books  to  aid 
them,  and  consequently  those  now  in 
use  are,  many  of  them,  so  fascinating 
that  one  cannot  help  feeling  rather  re- 
sentful that  we  ourselves  missed  so 
much.  There  is  very  little  time  during 
school  hours  to  give  to  natural  sci- 


ence, and  there  exists  so  much 
wholesome  dread  of  over-straining 
the  young  mind  that  very  little 
can  be  done;  though  as  an  interest- 
ing change  from  the  drudgery  of 
the  other  lessons  the  study  of  natural 
science  can  be  harmlessly  intro- 
duced now  and  then,  and  very  success- 
fully. During  the  long  summer 
months,  however,  when  their  studies 
are  laid  aside  and  Nature's  book  is 
open  wide  to  us,  then  is  the  time  for 
enthusiasm  to  be  aroused,  and  the  in- 
centive to  outdoor  life  can  only  pro- 
duce good,  healthful  results.  Those 
who  are  in  the  country  have  of  course 
special  advantages  in  their  surround- 
ings, but  everywhere  garden,  tree  and 
pond  are  full  of  interesting  life,  and 
where  the  eye  becomes  practiced  in 
observing,  it  is  wonderful  how  much 
can  be  found,  even  amid  what  seemed 
most  unpromising  environments. 

The  surest  way  to  prevent  chil- 
dren from  falling  into  evil  habits  and 
bad  company  is  to  give  them  whole- 
some amusement  and  keep  them  occu- 
pied. Idleness  and  empty  heads  are 
chiefly  to  blame  for  bad  habits,  and 
nothing  will  keep  a  child,  especially  a 
boy,  more  happily  engaged  than  a  col- 
lection. Boys  are  born  with  the  in- 
stinct, and  must  collect  something; 
the  contents  of  their  pockets  or 
treasure  boxes  is  sufficient  proof 
of  this.  I  know  some  boys 
(who  live  in  the  country,  too)  whose 
chief  ambition  was  to  possess  numbers 
of  tin  tobacco  tags,  and  their  parents 
actually  encouraged  and  took  great 
pains  to  assist  in  swelling  their  num- 
bers; while  around  them  lay  great 
stores  of  delightful  things  which 
might  have  given  so   much  lasting 
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pleasure  to  them,  utterly  unthought- 
of  and  unappreciated. 

Of  course  the  branch  of  natural 
science  taken  up  must  depend  largely 
on  the  surroundings,  and  wherever  we 
may  be  there  is  enough  to  choose 
from. 

If  at  the  seashore,  undoubtedly  con- 
chology  and  mineralogy  would  be 
most  attractive;  the  little  ones  need 
no  other  incentive  than  their  delicate 
beauty  and  curious  forms  to  make 
them  gather  bucket  after  bucket  of 
the  wonderful  little  shells  cast  up 
every  day  and  the  fascinating  pebbles 
that  even  their  seniors  cannot  pass  by 
without  picking  up,  though  it  may  be 
only  to  cast  them  down  again  at  sight 
of  others  even  more  highly  colored 
and  smoothly  rolled.  How  interest- 
ing to  you  and  the  little  ones  if, 
finding  a  shady  nook,  you  sit  down 
with  them  and  tell  them  something  of 
the  little  deserted  houses  and  their 
builders,  and  teach  them  to  read  in 
the  stones  something  of  their  story 
as  they  rolled  and  rolled  so  ceaselessly 
till  they  rested  at  their  feet  ;  then 
showing  them  how  to  choose  those  most 
interesting  to  keep  for  their  col- 
lection. At  most  of  our  resorts  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  there  seems  to  be  little 
variety,  though  there  are  some  very 
pretty  shells;  but  the  searcher  who 
will  be  on  hand  when  the  tide  is  com- 
ing in  will  find  many  varieties  which 
are  either  crushed  or  become  the 
prey  of  the  "  bucket-and-sj)ade  bri- 
gade "  later. 

The  less  frequented  parts  of  the 
beach  are  the  most  satisfactory  on 
this  account,  and  much  that  will 
escape  the  notice  of  a  casual  passer-by 
will  be  revealed  to  one  whose  eye  is 


practiced  in  the  search.  We  cannot 
all  be  at  the  seashore,  but  elsewhere 
Nature  is  even  more  prolific  in  her 
display  of  wonders.  Flowers,  butter- 
flies and  birds  are  all  about  us,  and 
the  children  themselves  will  show 
which  are  to  be  chosen.  The  questions 
they  ask  are  usually  sufficient  guide  to 
their  turn  of  mind,  or  if  they  are  not 
really  awake  enough  to  th^se  inter- 
ests around  them  to  ask,  arouse  them 
by  calling  their  attention  to  various 
objects  and  see  which  seem  to  attract 
them  most.  Stones,  I  have  always 
found,  appeal  to  boys  somehow,  and 
they  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  animal 
or  insect  life,  rather  than  flowers;  but, 
of  course,  this  is  not  an  invariable 
rule. 

Yery  often  in  small  towns  or  lonely 
country  places  to  which  we  resort  in 
summer  for  fresh  air  and  health,  there 
is  little  companionship  of  a  desirable 
kind,  and  those  with  whom  acquaint- 
ance is  most  easily  made  are  not  always 
the  most  desirable  friends;  so  that  for 
the  young  members  of  the  family  time 
hangs  heavy,  and  those  who  lack  en- 
terprise acquire  lounging,  listless 
habits,  and  lose,  instead  of  gaining, 
by  their  change  from  home.  To 
guard  against  this,  try  a  walk  with 
them  in  the  woods  or  fields,  and  if 
you  succeed  in  exciting  interest 
in  any  object  you  meet  with,  pursue 
your  advantage  immediately,  and  in- 
duce them  to  make  preparations  for  a 
collection.  Putting  off  a  child  till  a 
cool  day  comes  or  till  you  have  fin- 
ished this  or  that  piece  of  sewing  is 
fatal,for  they  see  that  your  enthusiasm 
is  only  pretended. 

As  a  guide  it  is  well  to  have  some 
simple  book  which  contains  descrip- 
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tions  and  illustrations  of  the  speci- 
men most  readily  obtained  ;  from  this 
you  will  get  also  directions  about  the 
easiest  methods  of  arranging  and  keep- 
ing specimens.  It  is  better  that  the 
children  should  do  everything  for 
themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
though  they  constantly  need  help  and 
advice,  their  opinion  should  be  sought 
after  too,  and  they  should  feel  their 
importance  in  the  matter. 

As  in  preserving  insects  of  any  kind 
poison  is  used,  this  department  should 
be  taken  charge  of  by  some  grown 
person,  for  it  is  never  safe  for  children 
to  handle  it  and  the  jar  containing  it 
should  be  kept  high,  out  of  their 
reach. 

The  more  of  a  real  hobby  the  study 
becomes,  the  better.  Then  every 
walk,  expedition  and  picnic  will  be 
doubly  enjoyed  by  the  young  scientist 
as  an  opportunity  for  adding  to  his 
treasures. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  some 
trouble  for  the  mother  or  friend  who  un- 
dertakes this  task,  but  outside  of  the 
interest  which  is  sure  to  come  to  her 
in  the  study,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
haj:>pmess  .of  the  children  should  be 
ample  reward,  and  the  time  and 
trouble  will  not  be  wasted.  Only 
those  who  are  truly  fond  of  chil- 
dren can  successfully  carry  out  a 
plan  of  this  kind,  and  each  one  will 
find  for  herself  the  best  way  to  go 
about  the  work;  in  many  cases  it  is 
well  to  have  clubs  of  limited  numbers. 

I  have  found  that  children  are  al- 
ways eager  to  wear  a  bit  of  ribbon  or 
badge,  as  emblems  of  their  commom 
pursuits,  and  meeting  at  stated  times 
to  talk  over  and  exhibit  their  work  is 
to  them  delightful.    This,  of  course, 


is  more  feasible  to  residents  in  any- 
place than  to  transient  visitors. 

Another  good  plan  is  for  chil- 
dren to  write  to  some  of  their  town 
companions  who  are  also  away,  but  at 
different  localities,  and  get  them  to 
take  up  the  same  branch  of  science, 
so  that  when  they  meet  again  they 
can  talk  over  their  adventures  and  ex- 
change duplicates  from  their  collec- 
tions. Those  who  have  material  inter- 
ests will  always  have  safe  topics  of 
conversation  and  will  escape  much 
harm. 

Many  readers  of  Babyhood 
may  have  already  successfully  put 
these  ideas  into  operation,  but  from 
the  ignorance  of  most  of  the  children 
I  meet,  on  all  such  subjects,  I  know 
that  there  are  plenty  of  mothers  who 
have  never  attempted  it.  To  these  I 
appeal  to  try  my  plan  this  summer, 
wherever  they  may  be.  If  I  am  wrong 
in  thinking  that  great  profit  comes  in 
the  way  of  learning,  at  least  it 
will  be  another  means  of  drawing 
their  children  closer  to  them,  and 
establishing  the  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy and  comradeship  which  is  a 
link  that  binds  more  firmly,  and  gives 
more  certainty  of  future  influence  in 
after  years,  than  the  most  devoted 
love  alone  can  secure.  My  chief 
thought  in  presenting  these  ideas  is 
to  influence  some  of  the  mothers  leav- 
ing the  city  for  an  interval  of  rest  and 
quiet  ;  but  to  those  whose  whole  lives 
are  spent  in  the  country,  where 
Nature's  stores  are  always  open  to 
them,  and  who,  from  early  spring 
till  frost  and  snow  hold  sway,  can  pry 
into  and  glean  her  secrets — to  these  I 
repeat  what  a  friend  said  to  me,  one 
who  had  learned  these  lessons  late  in 
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life  in  seeking  the  greatest  good  and 
happiness  for  her  children : 

"I  never  cease  to  regret  the  years  of  niy 
childhood  spent  in  the  country,  where,  sur- 
rounded with  everything  Nature  could  bestow 
in  the  way  of  temptation  to  know  her  mys- 
teries, I  grew  up  in  ignorance  of  all  that  was 
most  worth  knowing,  and  idled  or  fretted 
through  many  hours  which  might  have  been 
so  happily  employed.  To  be  sure,  I  knew  the 
name  of  every  wild  flower  for  miles  around, 
where  it  grew,  and  when  to  watch  for  its 
bloom;  I  could  tell  the  note  of  every  bird 
and  the  cry  of  every  little  forest  animal,  but 
as  to  their  life,  and  how  they  lived  it,  or  any 
of  their  interesting  family  secrets,  I  was  de- 
plorably ignorant,  and  all  for  the  want  of  a 
tactful  guiding  hand." 

My  friend's  experience  is  not  un- 


usual. She  knew  of  the  existence  of 
the  various  natural  sciences,  but  only 
as  matters  for  deep  study,and  not  being 
a  great  student,  the  first  glance  into 
the  few  available  books  presented 
such  dreadful  requirements  as  to 
memory  and  application  that,  believ- 
ing this  the  only  way,  she  timidly  re- 
treated. It  would  be  a  pity  if,in  spite  of 
the  helping  hands  that  are  now  held 
out  in  the  way  of  readable  books  and 
wise  suggestions  in  our  journals,  this 
sad  experience  should  have  to  be  re- 
peated by  some  one  in  this  rising 
generation.  E.  B.  0. 


NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


Home-Made  Nursery  Desk. 

There  was  once  a  little  home  that 
contained,  besides  father  and  mother, 
two  little  children — a  boy  and  a  girl. 
Money  was  not  very  plenty  in  this 
home  nest,  and  ofttimes  the  little 
mother  had  to  shake  her  head  at  her- 
self and  say  "No,  no,"  when  her  love  of 
pretty  things — and  convenient  things 
— suggested  the  purchase  of  this  or 
that.  Sometimes  it  was  hard,  but  she 
knew  it  was  good  discipline  and  tried 
to  be  content  with  the  "necessaries." 

One  day  it  occurred  to  her,  however, 
that  little  Gertrude's  playthings  were 
getting  very  numerous,  and  that  some 
better  place  than  the  bottom  shelf  in 
the  closet  ought  to  be  devised  for 
storing  them  away  when  not  in  use. 
There  was  very  little  spare  room  in  the 
snug  home,  and  mamma  puzzled  her 


head  not  a  little  over  the  problem. 
Finally  a  bright  thought  came  to  her, 
born  of  a  remark  dropped  by  a  visit- 
ing friend,  and  slowly,  as  she  washed 
and  dressed  and  cared  for  "little  baby 
buvver,"  she  evolved  her  plan.  She 
remembered  how,  as  a  child,  her  one 
great  desire,  after  her  longing  for  a 
new  dolly,  was  to  possess  a  writing 
desk — one  with  lock  and  key,  just  like 
the  grown-up  people's.  Her  own  little 
girl  was  very  fond  of  using  mamma's 
desk  to  "write  a  letter  to  Uncle  Lin," 
and  would  undoubtedly  appreciate  one 
of  her  own;  therefore,  would  it  not  be 
just  the  thing  to  contrive  a  desk,  of 
suitable  height  for  a  child,  the  lower 
part  of  which  could  be  used  as  a  store- 
room for  the  little  one's  playthings  ? 
The  upper  part  might  hold  her  cray- 
ons, her  colored  pencils,  her  lead  pen- 
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-cils,  her  drawing  slate,  papers,  etc., 
while  her  picture  books  and  various 
toys  could  have  suitable  provision 
made  for  them  below.  Now  to  buy 
such  an  article  of  furniture — which  by 
the  way,  would  be  quite  ornamental, 
and  take  up  little  room — was  out  of 
the  question,  as  mamma  well  knew. 
Her  plan  was  to  make  one. 

She  had  never  taken  a  course  in 
manual  training,  and  her  knowledge 
of  tools  was  crude,  but  she  remem- 
bered that  in  the  days,  not  so  very 
long  ago,  when  she  played  with  her 
young  brother  and  built  doll 
houses  and  furniture,  the  hand- 
ling of  tools  was  a  delight,  and 
why  should  it  not  be  still,  with 
added  years  of  wisdom  to  aid  her  in 
using  them?  So,  for  two  or  three 
days,  she  laid  aside  the  sewing  which 
usually  occupied  all  her  spare  mo- 
ments, and  renewed  her  old  acquaint- 
ance with  the  saw,  the  hammer  and 
the  plane,  and  then  surprised  her 
friends  and  delighted  her  little  daugh- 
ter with  the  results  of  her  labors. 

This  is  what  she  did  and  how  she 
did  it. 

First,  she  obtained  of  a  shoe-dealer 
a  clean,  smooth  wooden  box,  about 
three  feet  long,  a  foot  and  a  half 
wide,  and  thirteen  inches  deep.  Then 
she  marked  each  side  of  the  box  with 
slanting  dots,  commencing  fourteen 
inches  from  the  end.  It  was  no  very 
difficult  task  to  saw  off  the  corners 
and  across  the  end,  and  then  a  strip 
of  board,  two  inches  wide,  was  fas- 
tened across  at  the  point  where  the 
slant  began,  just  inside  and  even 
with  the  upper  edge  of  the  box.  An- 
other, somewhat  narrower,  strip  was 
fastened  across  the  lower  part  of  the 


slanting  edges,  and  a  plane  brought 
into  use  to  make  it  run  with  the  end  of 
the  box.  Then  the  box  was  placed  on 
end,  and  a  beveled  board,  slightly 
longer  and  wider  than  the  top, 
nailed  securely  to  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  space  was  left  behind  it  for  an- 
other bit  of  board,  cut  in  fancy  pattern, 
to  stand  on  edge.  This  and  the  beveled 
top  board  were  afterthoughts  and 
might  very  well  have  been  omitted. 
Mamma  was  obliged  to  call  in  a  little 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  a  lid, 
for  papa  told  her  end  pieces  must  be 
jjut  on  with  matching  planes  to  keep 
the  lid  from  warping.  Then  cleats 
were  fastened  inside  and  shelves  put 
in,  the  lid  fastened  on  by  hinges  and 
supported  by  brass  chains,  and  a  lock 
with  a  small  -brass  escutcheon  added. 
After  all  the  cracks,  crevices  and  nail- 
holes  had  been  filled  with  fresh  putty, 
the  whole  was  finished,  inside  and  out, 
with  two  coats  of  white  lead  and  one 
of  porcelain  white.  A  brass  rod,  on 
which  were  shirred  full  curtains  of 
Japanese  cotton  crepe  in  white  and 
gold,  completed  what  mamma  proudly 
called  "a  work  of  art." 

Little  Gertrude  wras  delighted,  and 
mamma  felt  more  than  repaid  for  all 
her  efforts  when  the  wee  girl  stood 
before  her  dainty  desk,  not  yet  know- 
ing it  was  meant  for  her,  and,  clasping 
her  little  hands,  exclaimed  in  ecstasy, 
"Oh!  oh  I  would  be  so  happy,  I 
would  be  so  'lighted,  I  would  fly  away 
— if  that  were  my  desk  !"  It  served 
its  purpose  admirably,  too,  as  a  store- 
house for  the  little  one's  playthings, 
and  she  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  one 
day  getting  them  together  and  stow- 
ing them  away  in  their  new  quarters. 
She  had   always  been  a  tidy  little 
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housekeeper,  and  mamma  had  never 
had  much  difficulty  in  teaching  her 
to  pick  up  her  playthings  ;  but  often 
the  little  girl — not  yet  three  years 
old — had  come  with  her  hands  full, 
asking  "  Where  shall  I  put  these  ?  " 
Now  there  was  no  need  to  ask,  for 
she  knew  herself  where  each  be- 
longed. 

So  mamma's  plan  proved  a  success 
in  more  ways  than  one,  and  she  has 
written  it  out  thus  fully,  hoping  that 
some  other  little  child  may  be  made 
happy,  and  some  other  mother  bene- 
fitted thereby. 

Anna  Galloway  Hough. 


An  Economical  Way  of  Keeping  Milk  Fresh. 

One  summer  we  took  our  bottle 
baby  to  the  country, « and  willingly 
paid  five  dollars  a  month  for  a  quart 
tin-pail  filled  with  crushed  ice,  to  be 
brought  to  our  room  at  bedtime. 

Three  years  later  we  took  another 
much  defrauded  baby  to  the  same 
place,  to  be  met  with  the  information 
that  the  ice  supply  had  failed,  and 
none  could  be  furnished  us.  The 
proprietor  kindly  offered  to  send  to 
the  "  cuppen "  for  milk  whenever  I 
needed  it,  but  I  knew  how  often  the 
boys  went  fishing;  and  to  care  for  a 
crying  baby  in  a  boarding  house, 
while  a  boy  went  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
hunt  up  a  pint  of  milk,  was  more  than 
I  dared  undertake.  I  procured  a 
shallow  bowl  or  j)an,  set  a  pitcher  of 
milk  in  it,  covered  it  with  a  cloth, 
drawing  it  close  to  the  sides  of  the 
pitcher,  and  allowing  the  lower  part  of 
the  cloth  to  be  in  the  water  with 
which  the  bowl  was  filled.  I  found 
the  breeziest  window,  bowed  the 
shutters  to   make  as  much  draft  as 


possible,  and  placed  the  above  arrange- 
ment on  the  sill.  The  capillary  at- 
traction of  the  cloth  kept  the  water 
slowly  but  constantly  rising,  keeping 
the  cloth  moist  all  night.  The  evap- 
oration caused  by  the  current  of  air 
kept  the  milk  cool  and  wholesome. 

I  know  now  that  I  should  have  had 
a  sterilizer  for  the  daytime,  and 
(much  better  for  mother  and  child) 
given  no  nourishment  during  the  night. 

But  at  that  time  the  sterilizer  was 
unknown,  and  I  only  knew  through 
the  pages  of  Babyhood,  just  before  the 
birth  of  my  fifth  child,  the  best  way  to 
manage  a  child  at  night. 

Thinking  there  may  be  a  few  young 
mothers  who  may  be  placed  in  some- 
what similar  circumstances  this  com- 
ing summer,  I  beg  to  offer  the  above 
suggestions.  Even  in  my  city  home, 
during  sickness  in  the  family,  I  have 
found  the  contrivance  more  conven- 
ient for  beef  tea  and  gruel  than  a 
night  trip  to  the  refrigerator. 

Norfolk,  Va.  F.  Thomas. 


A  Child's  Travelling  Bed. 
One  of  the  most  ingenious  of  recent 
inventions  in  the  interest  of  mothers 


is  a  child's  bed  which  may  be  folded 
up  mto  a  package  small  enough  to  be 
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placed  in  a  2-1-inch  hand-bag.  It  is 
made  of  canvas  and  light  wood  frame, 
securely  fastened  together  with  brass 
mountings,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  easily  placed  in  position  on  the 
side  of  the  mother's  bed  and  as  easily 
taken  apart.  The  bed  gives  ample 
room  to  a  child  of  five  years,  and  its 


weight,  including  box,  is  only  by2  lbs. 
The  advantage  of  this  contrivance  in 
travelling  or  for  those  occupying 
apartments  of  limited  size  is  obvious. 
It  may  be  furnished  with  draperies  to 
suit  all  tastes  and  purses.  The  bed  is 
manufactured  and  sold  by  F.  C.  Hoag- 
land,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  RELATION  OF  GROWTH  TO  EDUCATION. 


BY    LOUIS   FAUGEBES   BISHOP,    A.    M.a   M.  D. 

Clinical  Assistant,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York. 
[Read  Before  tlte  "Mothers'  Meeting'   of  the  Morristoicn,  X.  J.,  Free  Kindergarten.] 


YEAR  ago  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  talking  to  you 
about  the  care  of  your 
children.  At  that  time, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  my 
words  were  chiefly  those  of  warning, 
playing  the  easy  role  of  a  fault  finder 
with  the  way  in  which  mothers  often 
manage  their  children.  At  this  time 
I  have  prepared  a  few  thoughts  upon 
the  relation  of  the  parents'  work  and 
that  of  the  teacher  and  physician, 
that  of  the  physician  being  in  some 
respects  more  like  that  of  the  parent 
than  of  the  teacher. 

The  natural  growth  of  the  child's 
body  and  mind,  as  compared  with  de- 
velopment such  as  results  from  edu- 
cation, is  very  hard  to  get  at  separate- 
ly. It  is  very  difficult  to  find  in  these 
days  an  absolutely  uneducated  child, 
just  as  in  a  physician's  work  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  gain  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve untreated  cases  of  disease. 

I  once  heard  a  very  wise  and  learned 
man  say  that  he  did  not  care  particu- 
larly what  his  children  studied,  so  long 


as  they  were  under  the  proper  condi- 
tions for  natural  growth  and  develop- 
ment. I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from 
the  office  of  teachers,  for  before  I  be- 
came entirely  occupied  with  medicine 
I  gave  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the 
subject  of  education,  and  was  a  teacher 
in  a  preparatory  school  for  a  time;  but 
I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  protecting  natural  development 
from  all  interference.  Growth  and 
development  in  children  go  on  so 
quietly  and  naturally  with  the  ma- 
jority that  they  attract  but  little  notice. 
It  is  only  when  arrested  development 
or  precocious  growth  attracts  our  at- 
tention that  we  stop  to  consider  close- 
ly these  processes.  There  is  no  greater 
wonder  in  the  imiverse  than  the  growth 
of  a  plant  or  of  an  animal.  Remark- 
able in  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  when 
we  reach  the  highest  we  pause  at  the 
attempt  of  understanding  it.  Putting 
aside  for  a  moment  the  growth  of  the 
mind,  there  are  certain  characteristics 
of  the  development  of  the  body  that 
are  of  a  special  interest.    In  the  first 
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place  the  dependence  of  form  and  fea- 
ture upon  heredity  ;  secondly,  the 
symmetrical  development  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  body.  The  ultimate 
growth  of  the  body  depends  upon  the 
development  of  individual  cells  from 
neighboring  cells,  but  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  facts  of  heredity  and  sym- 
metry could  be  the  outcome  of  gen- 
erations of  cells  alone.  "We  must  sup- 
pose in  the  body  an  original,  control- 
ling influence  which  has  received  its 
impress  from  the  ancestor,  and  we 
must  conceive  this  force  as  acting 
from  some  central  portion  of  the  body, 
and  carrying  out  its  work  in  duplicate, 
so  that  the  result  of  the  development 
of  the  right  side  of  the  body  shall  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  left.  This  im- 
pression of  a  controlling  influence  over 
development  receives  ample  confirma- 
tion from  cases  of  arrested  develop- 
ment, which  may  affect  part  of  the 
body,  or  the  body  as  a  whole,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  cause  in  the 
central  nervous  system  from  which  de- 
velopment is  controlled. 

The  development  of  the  mind  is 
closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  body, 
but  of  course  is  less  open  to  direct 
observation ;  although,  like  the  body,  it 
attracts  our  attention  most  when  de- 
fective. ■  Just  as  in  the  body  we  have 
instances  of  arrested  development  of 
part  or  of  the  whole,  so,  with  the 
mind,  we  see  persons  defective  in 
memory,  in  disposition,  or  even  totally 
idiotic.  It  is  best  that  we  should  not 
touch  upon  the  subject  of  mental  dis- 
ease as  seen  in  insanity,  but  confine 
ourselves  strictly  to  the  consideration 
of  the  question  of  development.  The 
practical  point  to  be  gained  is  to 
bring  to  your  notice  those  precautions 


which  should  be  observed  in  the  care 
of  your  children  in  order  that  growth 
of  body  and  mind  may  pursue  its 
natural  course.  The  education  of 
schools  should  come  in  as  a  promoter 
and  stimulant  to  this  natural  growth. 
Education  never  produced  anything 
new  in  a  child's  mind,  and  the  true 
educator  never  forgets  that  he  can 
only  develop  those  faculties  which 
already  exist,  but  cannot  create  new 
ones. 

We  can  speak  very  freely  here  in 
opposition  to  the  ancient  systems  of 
education,  because  the  kindergarten 
is  an  embodiment  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced ideas  upon  this  subject.  A 
child's  mind  can  easily  receive  perma- 
nent injury  from  overtaxing  particular 
faculties.  The  overtaxed  memory 
may  cause  an  arrest  of  development 
of  the  power  of  inductive  reasoning, 
and  again  the  imagination  and  mem- 
ory may  be  so  overstimulated  as  to 
arrest  the  development  of  the  faculty 
of  the  appreciation  of  truth.  The 
ideal  result  of  education  would  be  the 
production  of  such  minds  as  that  of 
the  great  Huxley,  whose  death  is  now 
mourned  by  thinking  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  His  was  a  mind  charac- 
terized by  simplicity  and  straight- 
forwardness in  all  its  processes,  and  a 
love  for  truth  strong  enough  to  trans- 
cend all  other  motives.  Not  only  is 
his  mind  an  ideal,  but  by  his  example 
and  teachings  Huxley  has  accom- 
plished more  than  any  man  of  modern 
times  to  divest  educational  methods 
of  those  faults  which  are  apt  to  inter- 
fere with  growth,and  to  engraft  those 
methods  by  which  education  is  made  to 
assume  its  natural  place  as  a  promoter 
and  stimulant  to  natural  growth. 
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The  physical  development  of  a  child 
is  so  closely  allied  to  the  mental  that  it 
is  well  to  study  some  of  the  points  in  the 
management  of  young  children  which 
influence  strongly  their  development. 
A  new-born  child  lives  chiefly  for  the 
sake   of   eating   and   growing.  Its 
mind   and   nervous  system   are,  to 
a    great    extent,    latent.      At  this 
period  the  child's  future  development 
will  depend  in  the  greatest  degree  on 
the  methods  of  feeding.    There  is  one 
proper  food  for  very  young  children 
in  health,  and  that  is  milk.     In  these 
days  there  is  a  school  of  chemical 
nurses  who  would  apply  the  reason- 
ing of  the  laboratory  to  the  feeding 
of  infants.    However  practically  suc- 
cessful these  artificial  means  of  nour- 
ishing infants  may  appear  at  the  time, 
I  have  always  felt  that  there  might  be 
ultimate  defects  of  development  which, 
to  be  sure,  it  may  never  be  possible  to 
trace  to  their  real  cause.     The  power 
of  the  system  to  assimilate  the  most 
extraordinary  foods  is  a  never-ceas- 
ing source  of  wonder,  but  how  can  we 
be  sure  that  in  doing  this  they  have 
not  given  rise  to  defects  of  develop- 
ment, or  to  an  over-straining  of  the 
chemical  powers  of  the  body,  which  in 
later  years  may  show  out  in  various 
abnormalities. 

Leaving  these  speculative  grounds, 
let  us  consider  the  effect  of  particular 
things  upon  the  development  of  chil- 
dren. A  little  over  a  year  ago  there 
were  published  the  results  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  early  life  of  a 
large  number  of  people  with  normal 
mind,  and  an  equal  number  of  those 
who  had  shown  defects,  and  also  in- 
formation as  to  the  management  of 
these  people  by  their  parents  in  early 


life.  To  consider  extreme  conditions 
of  life,  the  children  of  the  very  poor, 
suffering  neglect  and  poverty,  showed 
twice  as  many  instances  of  defective 
development  as  those  growing  up 
under  the  influence  of  wealth  and 
luxury.  These  refer,  of  course,  to  ex- 
tremes of  poverty  and  wealth.  It 
was  found  that  among  the  defectives 
three  times  as  many  had  been  given 
tea  and  coffee  when  children  as  among 
the  normal.  Among  those  who  used 
tobacco  while  children,  there  were 
twice  as  many  defectives  as  among 
those  who  did  not.  The  earlier 
tobacco  was  begun,  the  greater  the 
proportion  of  defectives.  If  we  can 
believe  the  statistics, the  defects  caused 
by  tobacco  in  children  are  much  more 
marked  than  those  caused  by  alcohol ; 
but  this  is  modified  by  the  considera- 
tion that  tobacco,  especially  in  the 
form  of  cigarette  smoking,  is  much 
more  apt  to  be  carried  to  excess. 

After  all,  the  stronger  factor  in  the 
production  of  defective  mental  de- 
velopment is  heredity,  and  though 
apparently  one  which  we  cannot  con- 
trol, still,  in  view  of  future  generations, 
it  should  be  a  strong  motive  for 
temperance  and  the  avoidance  by 
every  one  of  all  those  things  which 
tend  to  degeneration.  When  a  child 
is  known  to  have  inherited  either  from 
his  parents  or  grandparents  a  tend- 
ency to  mental  or  moral  defects,  spec- 
ial care  should  be  taken  to  promote  a 
healthy  development. 

The  association  between  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  strength  is  a 
very  close  one.  A  child  with  the  best 
mental  development  will  usually  excel 
on  the  playground,  and  his  behavior 
will  be  the  best  in  the  school.  Nor 
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must  we  underestimate  the  mental 
training  which  goes  with  well-directed 
physical  effort.  The  normal  child  de- 
lights in  movements  of  all  kinds,  and 
this  should  be  taken  advantage  of  from 
earliest  childhood  in  the  direction  of 
physical  development.  The  child 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  part  in 
games  appropriate  to  its  strength,  and 
such  games  as  do  not  tend  to  develop- 
ment should  be  discouraged.  In  the 
management  of  children,  however  great 
the  dangers  from  over-indulgence 
may  be,  the  statistics  prove  that  great- 
er harm  is  derived  from  over-severity. 
In  the  case  of  children  we  are  dealing 
with  immature  minds,  and  we  must 
not  bring  to  bear  the  same  standards 
with  which  we  measure  adults.  The 
moral  sense  is  not  yet  developed, 
though  in  the  normal  child  it  is  always 
a  latent  force  of  great  strength.  When 
absent,  however,  in  defective  children, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
faculties  to  develop.  An  idiotic  child 
may  be  taught  the  use  of  language  to 
some  extent,  he  may  be  taught  a  trade; 
but  the  moral  sense,  that  is  the  feeling 
of  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  it  often  seems  impossible  to 
develop. 

In  watching  the  growth  of  the  child's 
mind  and  body,  one  should  always  be 
on  the  lookout  for  defects  in  the  moral 
sense,  and  everything  like  lying,  or 
the  disregard  of  the  rights  of  proper- 
ty, should  be  met  by  a  kind  but  firm 
correction.  We  must  distinguish, 
however,  between  instances  in  which 
the  moral  sense  is  abnormal,  and  those 
in  which  from  vicious  example  and 
training  it  has  been  obscured.  Of 
course,  when  this  faculty  is  entirely 
d  fective  we  say  that  the  child  is  in- 


sane, and  not  responsible  for  its  ac- 
tion. The  development  of  children 
is  promoted  by  deferring  attendance 
upon  regular  schools  until  at  least  the 
seventh  year,  and  in  the  case  of  nerv- 
ous and  weak  children  a  year  or  two 
later.  This  does  not  apply  to  kinder- 
garten instruction,  which  may  be  be- 
gun a  few  years  earlier. 

So  we  see  that  the  relation  between 
growth  and  education  is  a  complex 
one,  and  closest  cooperation  between 
teacher  and  parent  and  physician  is 
necessary,  The  parent's  duty  begins 
from  the  beginning  of  a  child's  life. 
During  the  very  earliest  period  feed- 
ing is  the  element  of  greatest  import- 
ance in  its  development.  A  little 
later  exercise  of  mind  and  body  as 
naturally  takes  place,  and  should  be 
the  subject  of  thought  and  direction. 
Then  the  development  of  the  moral 
sense  should  be  a  subject  of  anxiety. 
Then  the  teacher's  work  begins. 

The  office  of  education  is  two  fold. 
One  is  the  imparting  to  the  mind  cer- 
tain information  of  certain  arts — the 
power  to  read,  the  art  of  writing,  the 
rules  of  mathematics,  a  knowledge  of 
languages,  and  so  on.  The  second 
office  of  education,  and  the  higher  one, 
is  the  development  and  power  of 
reasoning,  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
acquire  knowledge  and  ideas,  and 
from  these  to  draw  correct  con- 
clusions. This  is  the  end  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  necessary  that  the  mem- 
ory should  be  properly  stored  with 
information,  but  if  in  so  storing  it  the 
power  of  reasoning,  the  power  of  in- 
dependent judgment  and  the  love  of 
truth  have  been  in  any  way  ham- 
pered, or  their  development  impaired, 
education  has  failed  of  its  best  results. 
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DIET  HINTS. 


Wafers. 

I  have  found  the  following  receipt 
very  good  for  wafers,  and  rny  little 
girl  enjoys  them  for  a  change  from 
graham  wafers,  etc. 

li/2  cups  of  flour,  1  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
1  level  tablespoonful  of  good  butter,  milk 
enough  to  make  a  rather  stiff  dough. 

Mix  flour  and  salt  first,  then  rub  in  the 
butter  ;  cut  out  the  dough  with  a  cup  or  tin 
cutter,  and  then  roll  very  thin.  Stick  with  a 
fork  to  keep  from  blistering. 

Have  the  pan  perfectly  dry,  and  the 
oven  must  not  be  too  hot.  Bake  about 
ten  minutes,  but  watch  the  wafers 
constantly  while  baking,  or  they  will 
get  too  brown. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Mrs.  L. 

Barley  Water. 

An  approved  way  of  preparing 
barley-water  which  may  not  be  gene- 
rally known  to  your  readers  is  the 
following  : 

"  Take  three  tablespoonfuls  of  good  barley, 
three  cupfuls  of  boiling  water  and  add  a  little 
salt,  not  more  than  enough  to  disguise  the  flat 
taste.  Carefully  pick  and  wash  the  barley, 
cover  it  with  cold  water, and  let  it  soak  for  about 
four  hours.  Pour  the  boiling  water  into  a 
kettle,  stir  in  the  barley  without  draining,  and 
cook  covered,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  strain 
through  coarse  muslin  and  salt  slightly  ". 

R.S. 

Shaken  Milk. 

Children  will  have  capricious  appe- 
tites, and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
they  will  refuse  their  main  reliance, 
milk.    In  the  case  of  my  little  daugh- 


ter of  five,  "shaken  "  milk  proved  very 
appetizing  and  was  eagerly  taken 
where  the  usual  drink  was  spurned. 
All  you  need  to  prepare  the  shaken 
milk  is  a  shaker  (either  a  tin  one,  for 
a  few  cents,  or  better  a  nickel-plated 
one)  and  an  ordinary,  solid  drinking 
glass.  Put  the  milk  in  the  shaker, 
place  the  inverted  tumbler  over  it,  and 
shake  the  milk  thoroughly  for  a  few 
moments.  The  foaming  milk  poured 
by  you  into  the  tumbler  before  the 
eyes  of  your  little  one  will  almost  cer- 
tainly tempt  her.  I  don't  know 
whether  this  procedure  is  advisable  in 
the  case  of  children  who  take  their 
milk  diluted. 

An  Old  Subscriber. 

Milk  Toast. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  "L.  T.' 
we  reprint  the  following  receipt  for 
milk  toast  : 

"  Cut  slices  of  bakers'  bread  an  inch  thick, 
trim  off  the  crust  and  toast  the  bread  quickly 
and  lightly  over  a  clear,  smokeless  fire.  Place 
ready  at  the  side  of  the  stove  a  pan  of  boiling 
water  and  dip  each  slice  into  this  for  a  second 
before  spreading  it  sparingly  with  butter  and 
laying  it  it  on  a  deep  dish.  When  the  dish  is 
full,  pour  over  it  slowly  milk  that  has  been 
heated  in  a  double  boiler,  adding  a  little  salt  to 
it  just  before  taking  it  from  the  fire.  Cover 
the  dish  and  set  it  in  a  slow  oven  or  in  the 
plate-warmer  for  five  minutes,  uncover,  and 
if  all  the  milk  has  heen  absorbed,  add  more, 
and  let  the  dish  stand  in  a  warm  place  five 
minutes  longer  before  sending  to  table.  By 
this  process  the  toast  will  be  soft  throughout." 


NURSERY  LITERATURE. 


Baby's  Picture  Books. 
Now  that  the  development  of  the 
child  is  obtaining  so  much  attention, 
and  the  hitherto  uninteresting  "goos" 
of  the  baby  are  recorded  with  as  much 
•  care  by  the  psychologist  as  the  chat- 


ter of  the  monkey  by  Garner,  it  be- 
hooves the  mother  to  observe  the  un- 
folding of  the  little  mind,  trace  the 
influences  brought  to  bear,  note  the 
result  and  by  conference  emphasize 
the  best  methods  to  be  followed. 
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Pestalozzi  and  other  great  thinkers, 
notably  Comenius,  who  attached  much 
importance  to  the  first  year  of  life, 
looked  to  the  mother  as  sole  educator. 

Hearing  Roah,  two  years  and 
nine  months,  while  alone  at 
play,  repeating,  with  seeming 
pleasure,  selections  from  Robert 
Browning,  verified  Spencer's  principle 
that  the  strength  of  memory  depends 
on  attention  and  attention  depends  on 
interest.  And  here  before  the  kinder- 
garten age  of  three  were  results 
of  the  interest  in  picture  books. 

As  the  Babyhood  mothers  are  now 
discussing  nursery  literature,  I  was 
led  to  consult  Roah's  journal  and  pre- 
sent a  list  of  her  picture  books,  the 
books  influencing  those  years  in  which, 
as  Froebel  beautifully  expresses  it, 
lies  the  top  root  of  much  of  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  after  life.  And 
now  that  the  best  work  of  the  poet 
and  artist  are  to  be  had  in  the  books 
of  the  baby,  it  may  be  well  to  protest 
against  any  but  truthful  representa 
tions  of  animals  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful  sketches  of  the  artist,  in  place 
of  the  caricatures  now  filling  their 
books. 

Constant  contemplation  of  the  gro- 
tesque educates  the  eye  of  children  to 
perceive  only  the  exaggerations  in  the 
appearance  of  their  fellow  creatures — 
the  large  nose,  the  squinting  eyes,  the 
fat  stomach,  the  thin  legs.  It  is  like  edu- 
cating one  to  perceive  the  defects  of 
character  and  fail  to  note  the  good 
qualities  present. 

"But,"  you  say,  "a  baby  quoting 
Browning  !  "  Yes  and  so  sweet  it  was 
to  hear  the  little  tot,  unconscious  of 
listeners,  lisping  the  whole  of  the  fol- 
lowing from  The  Pied  Piper  : 


"  Out  came  the  children  running. 
All  the  little  boys  and  girls, 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls, 
And  sparkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  pearls, 
Tripping  and  skipping,  ran  merrily  after 
The   wonderful   music  with    shouting  and 
laughter." 

The  book,  illustrated  by  Arthur  C. 
Payne  and  Harry  Payne,  was  a  Christ- 
mas gift.  It  was  not  used  as  a  play- 
thing, but  every  evening,  with  Roah 
cuddled  in  papa's  lap,  the  leaves  were 
carefully  turned,  and  the  pictures  de- 
scribed, when  possible,  in  the  poet's 
beautiful  words.  The  poem  was  not 
read  as  a  whole,  so  the  disappearance 
of  the  children  caused  no  regret,  but 
certain  pictures  were  described  by  the 
poet's  words,  and  the  picture  suggested 
them  each  time;  thus  they  were  fixed 
by  constant  repetition,  as  looking  at 
the  picture  books  was  a  pleasure  for 
several  months. 

Believing  that  a  child  could  be 
taught  to  handle  books  and  papers 
carefully,  Roah  was  never  entertained 
by  rattling  and  tearing  papers  while  a 
baby,  nor  given,  as  is  such  a  common 
practice,  a  newspaper  to  tear.  It  takes 
too  long  for  the  baby  to  discriminate 
between  those  that  are  valuable  and 
those  that  are  useless;  hence  with  a 
linen  ABC  book  and  a  book  made 
of  cloth  with  bright,  pretty  pictures 
pasted  in,  she  was  entertained  the  first 
year.  The  turning  of  the  leaves, 
pleased  her,  and  very  soon  she  learned 
to  turn  them  properly. 

Mother  Goose  Melodies  was  given 
her  when  she  was  about  eighteen 
months  old.  Here  again  the  interest 
was  in  the  illustrations,  and  the  jingles 
associated  with  them  were  soon 
learned.  No  effort  has  been  made  to 
have  her  learn  them  as  "  pieces,  "  but 
it  was  great  fun  to  supply  the  rhyming 
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word  at  the  end  of  each  line  where  a 
pause  was  made.  This  she  did  very 
quickly. 

A  set  of  heavy  pasteboard  blocks, 
covered  with  pretty  pictures  of  the 
domestic  animals,  was  a  powerful  aid 
in  forming  her  vocabulary  at  this  time. 

When  two  years  and  three  months 
old,  the  first  volume  of  Heart  of  Oak 
Books  was  procured,  and  the  selec- 
tion was  repeated  as  she  lay  in  her 
hammock  for  her  nap.  They  were  as 
soporific  as  lullabies. 

Emilie  Paulsen's  Finger  Plays  was  a 
great  aid  in  developing  observation. 
The  songs:  "  The  Plant,"  "  The  Cater- 
pillar," "  The  Squirrel "  and  "  How  the 
Corn  Grew"  are  especially  calculated  to 
develop  an  interest  in  the  wonders  of 
nature,  and  the  accompanying  motions 


serve  as  an  outlet  for  the  child's  activ- 
ty.  The  illustrations  are  excellent  and 
were  the  basis  of  talks  and  walks. 

At  Christmas  she  was  two  years  and 
seven  months  old.  Several  books 
were  among  her  gifts.  The  Pied  Piper, 
My  Lady's  Carriage,  illustrated  by 
Helen  Jackson,  and  A  Day  With  Mitsu. 

These  were  all  beautiful  books  and 
not  suitable  for  careless  handling,  so, 
as  before  stated,  they  were  looked  at 
only  once  a  day  and  then  always  with 
papa  explaining  each  picture.  The  ac- 
curacy of  the  story  connected  with  each 
picture  was  insisted  on  and  any  varia- 
tion she  quickly  corrected,  and  it  be- 
came a  daily  occurrence  to  describe  cer- 
tain pictures  with  certain  verses,  with 
the  result  before  mentioned.  E.  F.  A. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE 


To  Receive  the  *'  Conquering7Hero." 
A  dainty  receiving  blanket,  with 
which  I  recently  gladdened  the  heart 
of  an  expectant  mother,  can  be  made 
in  the  following  manner  :  Take  one 
yard  of  heavy  shaker  flannel  and  em- 
broider in  outline  stitch  in  fancy  let- 
tering the  words  "Welcome,  Little 
Stranger."  Line  with  one  yard  of 
shaker  flannel,  turning  in  the  edges 
of  both  all  around  and  stitch  together 
with  a  silk  herring  bone  on  right  side. 
Material  required,  2  yds.  Shaker  flan- 
nel, 3  skeins  of  wash  silk. 


The  blanket  can  be  made  more 
elaborately  with  a  square  of  eider- 
down, embroidering  the  words  in 
cross-stitch  by  applicating  canvas, 
which  is  afterward  drawn  out.  Line 
the  back,  so  as  to  hide  the  stitches 
and  bind  the  outside  with  ribbon, 
sewed  on  with  herring-bone  stitch. 

Rosa  Schulhoefer  Denonn. 

Brooklyn. 


An  Improvement  on  the  Gertrude  Patterns. 

A  disadvantage  of  Gertrude  patterns 
is  their  uselessness  as  the  child  grows 
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to  short  clothes.  It  may  be  remedied 
in  this  way: 

Make  garments  as  large  as  pattern, 
and  when  finished  put  a  box  plait  in 
the  front  and  a  single  plait  on  each 
side  of  the  opening  in  the  back.  Cat- 
stitch  them  in  place;  when  too  small 
take  out  plaits  and  cut  a  horizontal 
section  out  just  beneath  the  arm  holes, 
fastening  the  lower  section  to  the 
upper  as  a  neat,  smooth  seam.  This 
will  make  the  arm  holes  to  the  sleeve- 
less flannel  larger  and  the  garment 
can  be  worn  another  year.  The 
underskirt  with  sleeves  may  be  cut  in 
the  same  way.  cutting  the  sleeves 
open  lengthwise  underneath  and  in- 
serting a  piece  an  inch  or  two  wide. 
Some  of  the  readers  of  Babyhood  will 
think  this  very  rigid  economy,  but  I 
believe  many  more  will  be  glad  to  save 
in  this  way.    Then  they  can  afford  to 


buy  a  better  flannel  to  start  with,  and 
save  much  labor  for  short  clothes. 

Laura  Love  Hart. 

Wrapper  for  the  Prospective  Mother. 
A  most  comfortable  and  nice-look- 
ing wrapper  for  the  prospective 
mother  is  made  Mother  Hubbard  style 
or  with  all  the  fullness  falling  from 
the  neck,  and  finished  there  with  one 
of  the  enormous  collars  now  the  rage. 
In  either  case  the  chief  feature  is  the 
omission  of  the  close-fitting  lining, 
instead  of  which  sew  a  row  of  small 
brass  rings  about  three  inches  apart 
and  about  an  inch  below  the  waist  line 
on  the  inside  of  the  wrapper.  Through 
these  run  a  cord.  This  holds  the 
folds  of  the  garment  to  the  figure 
in  a  clinging  yet  comfortable  way,  and 
is  adjustable. 

Sadie  Burnett  Burton. 
Henryville,  Tenn. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


Regulating  the  Hours  of  Feeding,  Sleeping 
and  Bathing;  The  Disadvantage  of 
Postponing  Vaccination;  The 
Need  of  Sterilization. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  My  baby  is  just  fourteen  months  old  and 
the  very  embodiment  of  health  and  happiness. 
She  was  finally  weaned  a  month  ago  and  now 
her  chief  diet  is  a  jelly  made  from  H.  O.  and 
Pettijohn'sfood,  long  boiled  and  strained,  with 
milk.  She  always  takes  a  good  meal  of  this  just 
before  bed,  about  6.30  P.  M.,  but  nevertheless 
always  demands  two  and  often  more  meals  be- 
fore morning.  How  can  I  teach  her  to  sleep 
through  the  night,  at  any  rate,  from  our  bed- 
time, without  rousing  us  to  feed  her  ?  Surely 
at  her  age  she  ought  so  to  sleep. 

(2.)  Is  there  any  strong  ground  for  giving 


the  daily  bath  in  the  morning  in  preference  to 
the  evening,  seeing  the  latter  is  a  much  more 
convenient  time  for  me  ? 

(3.)  My  husband  and  I  have  both  a  horror  of 
vaccination,  and,  living  in  the  country,  have 
never  had  it  performed.  If  it  is  to  be  done, 
will  it  be  the  worse  the  longer  we  put  off, 
and  what  time  of  year  is  best  for  the  opera- 
tion? 

(4.)  Is  sterilization  of  milk  necessary  in  the 
country  for  a  child  of  14  months  ?  What  spe- 
cifically are  the  microbes  to  be  feared  from 
non-sterilization  ?  I  mean,  are  they  germs  of 
known  diseases? 

M.  A.  B. 

(1.)  There  is  only  one  way  which 
we  know  of,  namely,  supposing  that 
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the  child  had  a  proper,  supper  before 
going  to  bed  (6:30  P.  M.),  to  take  her 
up  at  your  bed-time  and  give  a  meal, 
and  then  not  let  her  have  anything 
else  but  water  until  a  proper  morning 
hour.    You  will,  of  course,  select  a 
time  when  the  child  is  well.    It  will 
entail  upon  you  one  or  two,  possibly 
three,  uncomfortable  nights,  but,  un- 
less your  child  is  an  unusual  one,  she 
will  have  learned  by  that  time  that 
you  will  not  give  in,  and  she  will  sleep. 
It  often  happens  that  restlessness  at 
night  is  due  to  over-feeding.  The 
child  wakes,  as  it  should  not,  and 
being  awake,  expects  food,  because, 
from  habit,  it  never  learned  that  there 
was  any  other  way  of  going  to  sleep. 
Whether  it  is  so  with  your  child  we 
do  not  know,  but  we  describe  a  very 
common  condition. 

(2.)  We  think  not,  except  this  :  A 
relatively  cool  bath  in  the  morning  is 
a  guard  against  catching  cold  in  the 
day,  but  we  do  not  feel  it  to  be  so  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  made  to  in- 
convenience the  mother. 

(3.)  The  disadvantage  of  postponing 
vaccination  (aside  from  the  special  risk 
of  infection  taken,  which  is  diminish- 
ed just  in  proportion  as  your  neighbors 
live  up  to  their  duty  in  this  matter)  is 
chiefly  this  :    The  older  the  child  the 
more  active  it  is,  and  the  more  likely  to 
injure  and  irritate  the  point  of  vaccina- 
tion and  to  infect  it  with  some  other 
matter(from  finger  nails  or  elsewhere), 
and  so  change  a  perfectly  harmless 
affair  into  ajpossible  serious  one.  As  to 
your  "  horror,"  we  can  say  nothing,  as 
sentiments  cannot  be  argued  about. 
But  we  can  say  in  all  seriousness  that 
the  arguments  against  doing  things 
on  Friday  because  it  is  unlucky  are 


much  more  convincing  than  the  argu- 
ments urged  against  vaccination.  To 
our  mind,  neglect  of  vaccination,  unless 
a  child  have  some  illness  or  other  dis- 
ability, is  distinctly  wrong.  There  is 
no  particular  time  which  is  preferable 
to  have  it  done,  but  as  the  skin  is  more 
likely  to  be  irritated  in  very  hot  and 
very  cold  weather  we  should  per- 
haps elect  the  milder  seasons  ;  but 
the  time  to  have  it  done  is  when  your 
physician  has  good  fresh  virus  on 
hand. 

(4.)  It  can  only  be  told  by  the  re- 
sults.    If  the  consumer  of  the  milk 
escapes  disease  it  was  not  necessary  to 
sterilize.    But  we  would  say  that  it 
is  probable  that  if  you  control  your 
milk  supply — including  care  of  cow, 
its  stabling,  care  of  the  nrlk  and  all — 
you  are  safe.    The  amount  of  simple 
filth  which  is  separated  from  ordinary 
milk  by  the  centrifugal  separator  is 
appalling.    The  germs  of  known  dis- 
eases which    may,   and  not  so  very 
rarely  do,  infect  milk  are  those  of 
tuberculosis,  of  scarlatina  and  typhoid 
fever.     Other  diseases   are  less  fre- 
quently conveyed  by  milk.    In  addi- 
tion, there  is  a  good  deal  of  harm  by 
the  bacteria  which  cause  the  ordinary 
spoiling  of  milk,  and  which  set  up 
bowel  troubles,  and,  rarely  it  is  true, 
the  terrible  poison  tyrotoxicon  sets  up  a 
vicious  choleraic  disorder. 


Disturbed  Sleep  of  a  "Spoiled"  Child. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Kindly  tell  me  what  you  would  do  with  a 
baby,  ten  months  old,  who  wakes  at  least  a 
dozen  times,  if  not  more,  during  one  night  and 
has  to  be  taken  from  his  crib  many  times  and 
rocked.  I  am  afraid  to  let  him  cry,  as  he 
goes  into  a  convulsion  almost,  being  such  a 
nervous  child.    I  know  he  has  been  spoiled 
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in  the  beginning,  but  want  to  know  what  is 
best  to  do  now  for  him. 

E.  C.  B. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  child. 
Such  frequent  waking  betokens  some 
departure  from  health.  "Spoiling'' 
would  doubtless  make  him  expect  to 
be  taken  up  when  he  waked,  but  it 
would  not  make  him  wake.  If  the 
cause  of  this  trouble  is  found  the  next 
thing  would  be  to  remove  it  if  possible. 
Look  to  his  digestion,  to  his  gums, 
etc.,  etc. 


The  "Smoke  Test"  of  Plumbing. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

In  the  Publishers'  Department  of  a  recent 
number  of  Babyhood  there  is  an  article  on 
"Tests  for  Old  Plumbing,"  which  advertises 
the  "smoke  test."  Will  you  kindly  en- 
lighten me  in  detail  how  to  apply  this  test? 
Having  been  a  subscriber  for  about  five  years, 
and  having  derived  much  that  is  helpful 
therefrom  in  many  ways,  I  am  now  going  to 
trouble  you  for  this  information.  Our  plumb- 
ing in  a  new  house  has  been  in  use  a  little 
over  two  years,  and  as  we  found  the  plumber 
trying  to  deceive  in  the  first  place,  we  cannot 
put  any  faith  in  what  we  cannot  see,  and  if 
there  is  any  way  to  determine  a  sewer  gas 
leak,  we  would  feel  materially  benefitted  and 
try  to  save  our  friends  from  the  same  enemy. 

Lexington,  Ky.  H.  P.  K. 

The  "  smoke  test  "  is  not  an  easy 
.one  to  make;  without  apparatus  it 
would  be  worthless,  except  in  very  bad 
plumbing,  indeed.  In  essence  it  is 
this:  All  ordinary  outlets  are  closed 
(except  the  roof  vent,  which  is  closed 
only  after  smoke  has  reached  it.) 
Smoke  or  some  very  easily  recognized 
chemical  fumes  are  then  forced  into  the 
pipes,  best  by  means  of  a  revolving 
fan.  This  smoke  or  fume  finds  its 
way  out  of  any  imperfect  joint  or  leak 
.and  can  be  easily  seen  as  it  issues. 


It  does  not  follow  that  because  plumb- 
ing is  found  to  be  leaky  that  it  was 
originally  bad.  Changes  are  often 
made  without  regard  to  the  original 
plan  and  without  provision  for  the 
strain  which  the  new  conditions  will 
cause.  The  fault  then  lies  with  the 
person  making  the  changes,  not  the 
original  plumber. 


Questions  of  Feeding ;  Significance  of  Back- 
wardness in  Teething ;  Supposed  111 
Effects  of  the  Odor  of  Paint. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  boy  is  one  year  old.  He  is  an  exceed- 
ingly healthy  baby  ;  has  been  brought  up  on 
modified  milk  (Walker-Gordon  Laboratory). 
At  the  present  time  he  has  two  teeth,  lower 
front,  and  no  indications  of  more  to  follow. 
My  physician  told  me  some  months  ago  that 
at  the  age  of  one  year  the  baby  could  take 
bread,  porridge,  egg  occasionally,  etc.  With 
so  few  teeth,  of  course  I  understand  he  can- 
not manage  anything  solid. 

He  is  large  for  his  age,  has  fine  color,  firm, 
solid  flesh  and  very  strong  legs;  is  very  jolly 
and  happy,  sleeps  from  5:30  to  6. 

(1.)  Will  the  baby  obtain  sufficient 
nourishment  from  all  liquid  food  until  he  gets 
his  chewing  teeth,  since  he  cuts  them  so 
slowl}7  ? 

(2.)  In  your  opinion,  is  his  backwardness 
in  teeth-getting  an  indication  that  he  is  not 
as  well  as  he  appears,  and  that  something  is 
wrong  which  should  be  righted? 

(3.)  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  reason 
in  the  popular  superstition  that  the  odor  of 
paint  has  a  very  injurious  effect  on  the 
health  of  a  pregnant  woman  and  the  unborn 
babe  ?  H.  E.  C. 

Boston. 

(1. )  It  can  easily  get  sufficient  nour- 
ishment from  liquids  alone,  provided 
the  liquids  are  as  nutritious  as  they 
should  be.  For  instance,  the  Walker- 
Gordon  food  must  be  constantly 
changed  according  to  age,  and  very 
likely  he  can  soon,  if  not  now,take  pure 
milk.     Then  there  is  the  whole  list  of 
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gruels  made  with  milk  and  some  semi- 
solid articles,  such  as  custards  and 
egg  and  milk  preparations  in  great 
variety,  which  are  highly  nutritious. 

(2.)  It  is  generally  considered  that 
slow  dentition  is  a  sign  of  imperfect 
nutrition,  but  when  it  is  the  only  "sign 
we  do  not  make  it  an  absolute  indica- 
tion, as  there  are  some  other  causes 
for  this  delay,  among  them  family 
peculiarities. 

(3. )  It  is  a  very  common  belief.  We 
have  never  known  any  harm  to  really 
arise  from  the  smell,  but  have  always 
respected  the  belief  of  a  patient  if  she 
had  it.  It  is  possible  that  the  well- 
known  effect  of  turpentine  fumes,  if 
long  inhaled,  upon  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
fear  that  it  would  produce  premature 
uterine  action.  It  is  also  possible  that 
such  action  may  sometimes  occur. 
But  we,  as  we  said  before,  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  a  case  in  which  it 
actually  did  have  any  deleterious 
effect. 


The  Signs  of  Insufficient  Breast  Milk;  The 
Functions  of  Paregoric. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1 .)  I  have  so  frequently  seen  it  stated  in  your 
columns  that  few  mothers  have  breast  milk 
of  sufficient  quantity  and  quality  for  a  baby  of 
eleven  or  twelve  months  old,  that  I  should  like 
to  inquire  what  are  the  indications  that  a 
baby  needs  more  nourishment  than  the  breast, 
and  whether  you  approve  of  changing  to  arti- 
ficial food  by  degrees,  giving  one  bottle  a  day  for 
a  month  or  two,  perhaps,  and  slowly  adding 
more.  I  have  been  taught  that  a  baby  during 
the  first  months  of  its  life  should  gain  one-half 
pound  a  week  in  weight.  How  long  should  this 
gain  keep  up,  and  does  a  sudden  lessening  of 
the  gain  indicate  that  the  breast  is  not  satisfy- 
ing, and  what  other  food  is  required  ? 

(2.)  Is  the  use  of  paregoric  harmful  if  given 
for  green  movements,  in  doses  of  five  drops  in 


half  a  teaspoonful  of  water  every  two  or  three 
hours?  How  much  may  be  given  in  that 
way? 

Flushing,  L.  1.  A.  B.  O'P. 

(1.)  The  signs  that  the  milk  of  a 
breast  is  no  longer  equal  (either  in 
quantity  or  quality,  or  in  both)  to  the 
needs  of  the  child  are  a  diminution  of 
increase  in  weight,  softness  of  flesh, 
paleness,  clamor  for  more  prolonged 
or  more  frequent  sucklings,  and  the 
like.  During  the  early  months  a  gain 
of  a  half  a  pound  a  week  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  evidence  of  decidedly  good 
nutrition,  provided  the  flesh  be  firm 
and  the  color  good.  After  five  or  six 
months  this  can  hardly  be  expected. 
The  gain  will  be  less  and  vary  some- 
what. But  a  sudden,  material  lessen- 
ing of  the  rate  of  gain  should  always 
be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  if 
it  persists  more  than  a  week  or  two 
the  condition  of  the  breast  should  be 
investigated,  and  usually  a  need  of 
additional  food  will  be  discovered. 
We  approve  of  the  gradual  method 
of  increasing  the  food,  provided  it 
appears  that  the  breast  is  still  valu- 
able to  a  considerable  degree.  Often 
it  proves  of  so  little  value  that  rapid 
substitution  of  artificial  food  is  neces- 
sary, the  breast  serving  only  to 
amuse  or  quiet  the  child  at  night. 

(2.)  It  may  not  be  harmful,  but  it 
does  not  attack  the  cause  of  the  green 
stools.  It  only  diminishes  their 
frequency.  The  green  stools  usually 
are  over-acid,  and  the  green  color  is 
believed  to  be  due  to  a  microbe 
which  flourishes  in  them.  The  purifi- 
cation— or  disinfection,  if  you  please — 
of  the  intestinal  canal  is  essential  to 
success.  The  drugs  best  suited  to 
this  you  would  not  be  able  to  select 
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wisely,  and  you  should  rely  upon  your 
physician  for  them. 


Condensed  Replies. 

Anxious  Mother,  Arlington,  Mass. — 
Beyond  keeping  the  ears  in  place  by 
caps  or  bandages,  either  of  home-man- 
ufacture or  patent  contrivances,  such 
as  you  are  already  using,  there  re- 
main operative  procedures.  Several 
varieties  of  these  have  been  done  to 
make  the  ears  lie  down.  For  ourselves, 
unless  the  ear  be  positively  deformed, 
we  do  not  recommend  them,  as  we  do 
not  think  that  the  peculiarity,  espec- 
ially in  a  boy,  is  of  sufficient  import- 
ance. The  ears  certainly  will  look 
less  large  when  the  hair  is  grown  and, 
moreover,  the  relative  size  of  the  ears 
to  the  head  is  smaller  even  when  their 
actual  size  has  increased.  You  would 
better  change  the  position  of  the  strap 
which  presses  on  the  fontanelle. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  P.,  Rupert,  Vt.— There  is 
no  need  to  introduce  new  food  at 
present,  but  plain  broths,  for  example 
mutton,  chicken  or  beef  with  barley 
or  rice,  are  permissible.  Solid  foods 
should  be  delayed  until  he  gets  his 
first  molars  (chewing  teeth).  The  con- 
stipation is  so  slight  that  we  should 
give  no  medicine  for  it.  More  fat 
(cream)  in  his  milk  will  probably  re- 
lieve it.  When  he  is  old  enough  to 
eat  more  bulky  foods  it  will  probably 
disapear.  Butter  freely  given  on  bread 
will  have  a  similar  effect  to  that  of 
cream.  He  may  eat  with  a  spoon 
whenever  you  choose  to  take  the  trou- 
ble to  teach  him. 

The  chapped  face  is  probably  eczema. 
Care  about  diet  is  of  great  value,  and 
soothing  applications,  such  as  simple 
vaseline,  oxide  of  zinc  ointment,  etc., 


generally  improve  the  condition.  The 
information  you  desire  about  feedino- 
is  not  in  any  one  or  few  numbers  of 
Babyhood,  but  you  will  find  hints  in 
almost  every  number  which  you  can 
apply  to  the  needs  of  your  own  child. 

A  Subscriber. — It  is  quite  evident  that 
there  is  something  wrong  ;  whether 
your  milk  is  unsuitable  or  the  child's 
digestion  is  at  fault  does  not  appear 
from  the  facts  you  give.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  he  be  put  into  better  condi- 
tion before  the  hot  weather.  So  we 
should  urge  you  to  make  no  more 
experiments  in  foods  on  your  own 
account,  but  to  get  advice  from  the 
best  physician  you  know. 

Puzzled  Parent,  Newport,  Pi.  I.  — 
There  is  nothing  which  is  very  much 
out  of  the  way  in  the  solid  diet  you 
gave  the  baby  except  this:  There  was 
probably  more  improvement  of  digest- 
ive power  after  the  whooping  cough 
than  you  allowed  for,  and  the  diet  was 
probably  rather  too  strong  in  nitroge- 
nous elements,  as  he  had,  besides  milk, 
beef  juice,  broth,  macaroni  and  gluten. 
The  rice  and  hominy,  of  course,  were 
chiefly  starch.  Macaroni, while  a  very 
desirable  food  for  older  children, whose 
digestion  is  stronger  and  who  have 
learned  the  art  of  chewing  finely,  is 
not  very  digestible  for  young  children 
who  habitually  let  things  slip  down 
their  throats  in  about  the  same  state 
as  they  are  put  into  their  mouths. 

Milk  food  must,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  continued  for  a 
long  time  yet.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  it  be  given  by  bottle,  if  you 
choose  to  teach  the  child  to  eat.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  bottle  if  it  be  more  convenient. 
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"We  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
begin  giving  the  two  o'clock  dinner 
you  suggest  at  once. 

Mrs.  G.  M.  B.,  Chicago.—  There  is 
probably  nothing  wrong  if  you  mean 
that  the  urine  smells  in  the  vessel. 
All  urine  soon  undergoes  this  am- 
moniacal  fermentation,  and  if  the  bed- 


room be  hot,  if  there  be  anything  in 
the  vessel  to  start  a  fermentation  (as 
is  likely  if  it  be  not  cleansed  with  hot 
water  daily),  it  is  particularly  likely 
to  occur.  Besides,  the  diet  may  be  of 
a  kind  to  make  the  urine  concentrated,, 
and  in  this  way  decomposition  may  be 
formed. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


Charge  of 
Scene. 


— "Sameness,"  it 
has  been  remarked, 
"is  as  tiresome  to 
children  as  to  mothers."  True,  but 
change  of  scene  is  more  easily  possi- 
ble than  you  will  admit.  You  do  not 
deny  that  the  restless  little  creatures 
about  the  house  would  be  infinitely 
benefitted  by  getting  into  a  different 
atmosphere  and  new  surroundings,  and 
that  the  little  eyes  would  grow  bright 
and  the  indifference  and  listlessness 
vanish  as  do  clouds  of  mist  before  the 
sun's  rays.  But  you  add,  after  it  all: 
"  Oh,  but  I  haven't  time  to  go  away, 
you  know !" 

I  know  nothing  of  the  sort !  I 
know  you  can  if  you  would  ;  so  will- 
First,  do  not  imagine  you  must  visit 
Europe,  or  a  place  a  hundred  miles 
away,  or  fifty  or  twenty-five,  for  that 
matter.  There  is  "  change  "  within 
ten  minutes'  ride  on  the  street  car 
which  will  give  ^the  [desired  beneficial 
results  both  to  the  child  and  to  you. 
May  sees  the  spring  flowers  planted 
in  the  public  places  in  all  cities.  If 
you  are  within  riding  distance  of  Bos- 
ton, for  instance,  (I  happen  to  be)  you 
may,  in  less  than  a  half-hour,  transfer 
yourself  to  a  fairy-land  of  beauty,  fra- 


grance and  new  life,  by  a  visit  to  the 

public  gardens  of  that  city. 

Listen  to  these  facts,  in  proof  : 
One  hundred  thousand  crocuses  !  That 
will  constitute  the  first  army  in  the  pro- 
cession of  flowers,  in  the  "  spring  exhibition  :' 
on  the  Public  Garden. 

Ten  thousand  hyacinths  and  5,000  narcissi! 
These  will  compose  the  advance  guard  of  the 
second  army,  appearing  soon  after  the  first. 
The  second  division  of  hyacinths,  numbering 
30,000,  and  the  great  host  of  tulips,  aggregat- 
ing 500,000,  will  all  be  in  the  field  within 
three  weeks  after  the  first  mobilization. 

Simultaneously  will  be  marshalled  the  pan- 
sies,  1,000,000  strong,  to  co-operate  with  the 
tulips,  while  50,000  forget-me-nots  and 
myriads  of  daisies  will  guard  the  flanks. 

This  was  clipped  from  a  daily  paper, 
where  you  may,  if  you  would,  find  in- 
formation pointing  to  a  thousand  and 
one  spots  within  easy  access  of  your 
family,  where  not  only  f4  a  change  " 
may  be  had,  but  hours  of  enjoyment 
of  the  beauty  of  God's  world.  If  you 
should  turn  your  face  in  an  opposite 
direction  you  may  find  the  woods  easy 
to  reach  after  a  short  walk.  The 
woods  in  spring !  The  very  thought 
brings  the  pungent  smell  of  springing 
woodland  vegetation,  tender  green 
things,  new  moss  growths,  the  gurgle 
of  rills  and  the  fragrance  of  the  sweet, 

delicate  May  flowers. 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature. 
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I've  heard  you,  every  year,  complain 
that  you  "  couldn't  afford  to  go  away 
to  the  seashore  for  any  length  of  time," 
that  "  board  in  the  country,  to  live  well, 
is  expensive  beyond  limited  means 
or,  if  nothing  more,  you  "  hadn't  time." 
Break  away  from  such  thoughts  this 
season,  do  !  and  seek  a  way  to  enjoy 
-the  many,  many  hours  and  days  of 
pleasure,  comfort,  happiness,  which 
may  be  yours,  and  would  be  yours, 
once  you  have  the  will  to  act. 

It  certainly  tends  to  make  a  woman 
cross  "  to  stay  at  home  all  the  time. 
It  confessedly  narrows  her  horizon  and 
outlook  on  things  mental  and  spiritual- 
Such  a  woman  cannot  see  broadly.  But 
keeping  the  little  ones  there,  too,  is 
actual  cruelty,  against  which  I  protest 
as  a  parent.  We  owe  it  to  the  next  gen- 
eration that  the  present  garden  of 
little  flowers  be  given  light  and  air, 
the  elasticity  of  spirit  which  is  born  of 
the  winds  and  contact  with  Nature. 
Then  may  we  hope  to  note  the  rever- 
berations of  her  wild  bird  songs  in  the 
■child's  voice,  the  sweet  beauty  of  the 
fields  in  his  disposition,  the  strength 
of  the  hills  in  his  being  and  in  his 
iaith,  the  fragrance  of  her  summer 
breath  in  all  his  living  and  his  life. 

Don't  "mope,"  don't  stay  at  home, 
but  "  come  forth  into  the  light  of 
things,  let  Nature  be  your  teacher." — 
C.  S.  W. 


— In  connect  ion 
Natural  Unfolding  ^     ^  article 

of  a  Mystery.       "ignorance  versus 

Knowledge  "  in  the  April  number  of 

"Babyhood,"  I    would  like  to  give  a 

bit  of  my  own  experience.    The  point 

I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  the  task 

of   unfolding  to    our   children  the 


mysteries  of  creation  is  not  nearly  so 
difficult  as  we  anticipate. 

"When  my  little  Kuth  was  just  three 
years  old,  our  pet  cat  contributed  four 
baby  kittens  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
family.  Of  course  Ruth  was  delight- 
ed when  she  first  saw  the  little  family, 
but  when  I  was  undressing  her  for  the 
night,  the  inevitable  question  came  : 
fc  Where  did  the  old  cat  get  the  kittens? 
Tell  me,  mamma !"  I  did  not  tell  her  the 
mother  found  her  babies  in  the  hollow 
stump  or  in  a  fence  corner.  I  told 
her  the  truth,  that  the  mother  had 
carried  her  kittens  in  her  own  body. 
She  immediately  exclaimed  "How  nice  ! 
then  she  kept  them  nice  and  warm !" 
(it  had  been  cold  weather).  See  how 
easy  she  made  it  for  me.  I  had  been 
dreading  the  time  when  my  child 
should  ask  those  first  questions,  and 
when  the  time  came  she  was  not  even 
astonished.  She  seemed  to  accept  the 
fact  as  the  most  natural  and  beautiful 
arrangement,  and  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied. Of  course  I  cautioned  her  to  talk 
about  it  only  with  papa  and  mamma,  as 
some  mothers  did  not  think  best  to 
tell  their  children  about  these  things 
till  they  were  older.  A  year  later 
when  a  baby  sister  came  to  bless  our 
home,  Ruth's  first  question  was  "Where 
did  the  baby  come  from,  mamma  ?"  but 
it  was  very  easy  to  remind  her  of  the 
kittens,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole 
truth  flashed  across  her  mind  and 
again  she  was  satisfied,  and  happy. 
She  has  made  me  no  trouble  by  talk- 
ing about  these  things  to  other  people, 
and  she  seldom  talks  to  me  about 
them.  When  these  questions  first 
presented  themselves  to  her  mind  she 
had  her  curiosity  satisfied,  and  her 
mind  is  at  rest. 
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I  believe  the  test  of  age  in  the  mat- 
ter is  this  :  Just  as  soon  as  your  child 
begins  to  question,  he  shows  that  his 
mind  has  begun  to  revolve  these  mat- 
ters, and  he  is  then  old  enough  to 
receive  a  truthful  answer,  no  matter 
what  his  years.  If  a  mother  does  her 
duty  here,  a  bond  will  be  established 
between  her  and  her  child  which  will 
never  be  broken. — N.  N. 


How  to  Impart 
Judicious 


— I  have  read  with 

very  much  interest 

the  article  in  the 
Enlightenment.      Aprfl    number  by 

Yirgii] ia  Yeaman  Remnitz,  and  for 
some  time  I  have  been  thinking  of 
mentioning  to  you  two  books  that  I 
feel  sure  cannot  fail  to  have  a  benefi- 
cial bearing  on  the  subject.  If  you 
care  to  recommend  them  I  shall  be 
glad.  One  is  A  Song  of  Life,  by 
Margaret  Warner  Morley,  published 
by  McClurg  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  It  can 
be  read,  I  know,  to  advantage,  lov- 
ingly and  sympathetically,  to  a  child 
of  nine.  I  was  very  thankful  when  I 
happened  upon  it,  and  I  believe  that 
many  parents  will  be  glad  to  know 
about  it.  The  book  is  very  chaste 
and  pure,  and  entirely  free  from  un- 
necessary technical  explanations.  Yet 
the  whole  ground  is  covered  fully  and 
explicitly  and  with  so  much  reverent 
feeling  that  almost  any  one  would  feel 
strengthened  after  reading  it.  I 
should  not,  however,  advise  giving 
even  this  book  to  a  child  to  read  to 
himself.  Every  little  one  should  have 
some  one  in  whom  he  has  full  confi- 
dence, and  of  whose  sympathy  he  is 
sure,  and  it  seems  almost  needless  to 
say  that  on  this  subject,  especially,  he 
will  be  far  better  off  if  he  is  not 


obliged  to  puzzle  things  out  entirely 
for  himself,  but  may  gladly  and  freely 
seek  to  let  in  the  light  of  the  maturer 
thought  of  some  one  he  loves  upon 
his  own  vague  ideas  and  question- 
ings. 

The  other  book  you  may  consider 
quite  beyond  your  province,  as  it  will 
be  helpful  to  the  children  only  as  it 
is  to  their  parents.  It  is  The  National 
Purity  Congress:  Its  Papers,  Ad- 
dresses, etc.,  and  is  to  be  obtained  of 
the  editor,  Mr.  Aaron  M.  Powell, 
United  Charities  Building,  New  York 
City.  In  a  book  of  this  sort,  almost 
every  phase  of  the  subject  is  touched 
upon,  of  course,  and  it  is  inevitable 
that  there  should  be  in  it,  now  and 
then,  a  paper  with  which  one  cannot 
agree,  but  it  contains  many  that 
would,  I  am  sure,  prove  most  uplifting 
and  suggestive  to  parents. 

While  I  am  writing,  may  I  also  say 
a  word  about  little  Helen  and  her 
broken  bottle  ?  While  such  a  course 
as  is  described  in  the  article  may 
bring  present  peace,  I  think  that 
those  of  us  to  whom  is  intrusted  the 
care  of  the  little  ones  must  ever  re- 
member that  we  have  no  right,  know- 
ingly, to  allow  anything  to  creep  into 
our  training  of  them  the  effect  of  which 
we  shall  wish  to  undo  afterward.  And 
how  can  we  expect  the  children  to  be 
quite  true  and  trustworthy  unless  we 
are  so  ourselves,  especially  in  all  our 
intercourse  with  them,  as  far  as  we 
have  knowledge  to  be  so  ?  Even  at 
the  best,  and  while  trying  our  utmost, 
we  shall  undoubtedly  make  by  far  too 
many  mistakes,  and  though  I  know 
that  the  spirit  of  goodness,  like  the 
healing  power  of  Nature,  seems  to 
bring  strong  men  and  women  out  of 
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almost  impossible  early  conditions,  I 
think  we  must  all  acknowledge  that 
good  comes,  in  things  spiritual,  mental 
and  physical,  not  at  all  because  of, 
but  in  sj)ite  of,  wrong  management 
and  half-way  measures. — S.  P.  W. 


Dolls  for  Boys. 


— Have  you  room 
for  anything  more 
on  dolls  ?  I  would  suggest  equalizing 
matters  between  the  sexes — not  by 
taking  dolls  away  from  the  girls,  but 
by  giving  them  to  the  boys.  I  am 
sure  more  boys'  hearts  have  ached 
with  secret  envy  of  their  sister's  dear 
dolls  than  have  little  girls'  in  envy  of 
forbidden  hammers,  nails,  balls,  and 
so  forth.  I  have  heard  of  parents  not 
allowing  their  daughters  to  play  with 
drums,  kites,  carpenters'  tools  and  the 
like,  when  the  girls  wished  to,  though 
I  have  never  seen  them,  but  it  is  cer- 
taiuly  true  that  a  boy,  in  playing  with 
dolls,  has  to  brave  a  public  opinion 
too  strong  for  the  most  courageous  to 
face.  I  have  a  son  still  too  young  to 
know  any  public  opinion  except  that 
of  his  home,  and  I  have  been  led  to 
these  remarks  by  notiug  the  effect  of 
a  doll  on  him  and  by  talking  to  other 
mothers  of  sons.  The  doll  was  given 
him  when  he  was  two  and  a  half  years 
old.  He  loves  it  as  he  loves  none  of 
his  other  playthings,  and  he  has  never 
treated  it  with  anything  but  the 
greatest  care  and  tenderness,  nor  can 
I  believe  that  its  effect  upon  him  is 
anything  but  good. 

There  is  one  thing  which  your  cor- 
respondent must  have  overlooked. 
It  is  that  no  power  on  earth  can  make 
,a  child  play  with  anything  he  doesn't 
want  to  play  with. — M.  H.  Jones,  Los 
Angeles. 


— Many  thanks 
''Amen"  to  Prot  sts    „  „ 

trom  one  tar  west- 
Against  Brownies-  ,  tit 

ern  household  to 

the  protestant  who  arrayed  herself  in 
the  April  Babyhood  against  tins  army  of 
wretched,  distorted  little  objects  which 
in  so  many  forms  have  been  thrust 
upon  an  unsuspecting  public  in  the 
last  few  years.  I  would  go  still  furth- 
er and  claim  that  they  should  be  kept 
from  all  children. 

We  are  ever  reminded  by  thoughtful 
writers  that  the  influence  of  surround- 
ings, however  imperceptible,  upon  the 
little  growing  mind  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, great  and  far-reaching.  To  this 
end  we  are  advised  to  place  about  our 
little  ones  beautiful  pictures  and  other 
works  of  art  and,  however  plain  the 
home  may  be,  to  keep  all  in  good 
taste.  To  our  baby's  scrapbook  is  ad- 
mitted no  picture  that  is  a  glaring 
transgression  of  the  rules  of  drawing, 
no  human  figure  insufficiently  clad  for 
decency;  and  a  Christmas  card,  no 
matter  how  bright,  if  its  figures  were 
all  out  of  proportion,  would  soon  be 
buried  in  the  flames — just  as  a  book 
or  story  with  an  immoral  tendency, 
even  if  finely  bound,  should  reach  the 
same  devouring  element. 

There  is  so  much  in  Nature  and  in 
man's  devices  also,  that  is  good  and 
pure  and  beautiful, which  we  can  supply 
at  little  or  no  expense,  and  with  which 
children  will  be  happy,  why  resort  to 
disgusting  deformities?  Above  all, 
distortions  of  the  human  form  divine 
are  least  to  be  tolerated. — E.  L.  P., 
Portland,  Oregon. 


—To 


Our  Muttergar-  — ■  «     t  h  e      m  a  n  ? 
ten  Club.       mothers     who  read 

Babyhood   it  may  be  of  interest  to 
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know  of  the  doings  of  the  Mutter- 
garten  Club  which  has  been  in  ex- 
istence in  Chicago  two  years.  It 
was  started  by  Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Bates 
with  a  membership  of  three,  which 
has  since  increased  to  eighteen. 

We  make  a  careful  study  of  Froebel 
and  other  educational  works  bearing 
upon  kindergarten  methods,  with  bi- 
monthly essays  by  the  members  giving 
analytic  synopses  of  the  chapters  read. 
Educators,  physicians  and  specialists 
.are  invited  to  read  or  talk  to  us  upon 


any  subject  bearing  upon  our  studies, 
Thus  we  have  had  most  helpful  talks 
during  the  winter  by  Mrs.  Frances 
W.  Parker,  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School,  on  "Emotions;"  Miss  Anna 
Bryan,  trainer  of  the  kindergarten 
at  Armour  Institute,  on  "  Spiritual 
Training;"  Miss  Bishop  on  "Physical 
Training;"  Rev.  L.  P.  Mercer,  minis- 
ter of  the  Swedenborgian  Church  on 
"  Inner  Connection ;  "  Miss  Martha 
Fleming  on  "  Physical  Culture  in 
Childhood;  "  aud  in  the  near  future 


HELEN  DRUSCILLA  STOFFORD. 


It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  write  you  how  much  good  your 
MELLIN'S  FOOD  has  done  my  little  family,  which  consists  of  two 
little  girls,  one  five  years  old  and  the  other  two,  also  a  little  boy 
born  on  the  eleventh  of  last  month.  The  two  girls  were  brought 
up  entirely  on  Mellin's  Food  and  Cow's  Milk  and  two  healthier 
children  never  existed.  I  have  now  begun  to  use  the  same  food 
for  the  baby  boy  and  it  agrees  with  him  perfectly. 

Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Stafford, 

New  Bedford. 

WRITE  TO  US  AND  WE  WILL  SEND  A  SAMPLE  OF  MELLIN'S  FOOD  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

DOLIBER-GOODALE  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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we  look  forward  to  an  evening  with 
Dr.  Christopher,  whose  specialty  is 
paediatrics. 

Once  a  month  we  have  a  question- 
box  which  one  of  the  members  takes 
and  brings  in  authoritative  kindergar- 
ten answers.  The  help  and  inspira- 
tion gained  by  the  members  are  very 
great,  and  I  hope  the  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  club  may 
prove  an  incentive  to  others.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  training  of  the  mothers 
should  come  before  or  with  the  train- 


ing of  the  children;  hence  the  name 
'muttergarten."  We  have  recently 
added  to  our  other  work  a  "  Round 
Table,"  in  connection  with  the  Illinois 
Society  for  child  study. 

Next  winter  we  hope  also  to  do  in- 
dividual work  among  the  women  of 
the  poorer  classes,  who  have  not  en- 
joyed our  privileges  and  opportunities, 
and  whom  we  may  be  able  to  assist  by 
giving  them,  in  a  modified  form  suited 
to  their  needs,  what  we  have  absorbed. 
—N.  F.  D. 


What  do  You  Feed  the  Baby  ? 

NOTHING  IS  SO  IMPORTANT  IS  TIE  HIOBT  FOOD. 

Carnricks  Soluble  Food 

Is  a  Perfect  Food  for  Infants  and  Invalids. 


Thousands  of  children  have  been  raised  on  this  Food  when  mother's 
milk,  cow's  milk  and  the  various  other  "  Infant  Foods  "  have  failed. 

Being  a  perfect  Food  in  itself,  the  only  preparation  needed  is  the 
addition  of  water. 

«  OUR  BABY'S  FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS,"  by  Marion  Harland, 
on  the  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants,  and  a  large  sample  of  Carnrick's  Soluble 
Food,  sent  Free  to  mothers  who  mention  Babyhood. 

REED  &  CARNRICK, 


124  &  126  SOUTH  FIFTH  AVENUE, 


NEW  YORK. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 


Vol.  XII. 


JULY,  1896. 


No.  140. 


THE  SELECTION  AND  CARE  OF  SUMMER  FOOD 
FOR  INFANTS  AND  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 


BY  LEROY  M.  YALE,  If.  D.,  NEW  YOKE. 


T  can  hardly  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  our  readers 
that  the  summer  is  looked 
upon  with  less  fear  than 
formerly  by  those  having 
the  care  of  small  children.  We  cannot 
speak  of  experience  much  beyond  our 
own  or  that  of  our  professional  friends, 
but  we  hear  very  little  of  summer 
complaints  of  late  years,  and  as  for 
the  "  second  summer,"  that  is  hardly 
mentioned  without  a  smile.  There 
must  be  a  reason  for  this,  and  we 
think  that  almost  any  physician  fa- 
miliar with  children's  ailments  will 
give  as  this  reason  the  recognition 
that  the  common  cause  of  the  troubles 
that  made  summer  a  time  of  terror 
was  unsuitable  food,  and  the  correc- 
tion, as  far  as  possible,  of  errors  in 
this  direction.  This  unsuitableness 
of  food  may  be  either  in  its  impurity  or 
its  inappropriateness  to  the  age  of  the 
child,  its  indigestibility,  in  that  in- 
stance, in  other  words. 

Now,  it  hardly  needs  mention  that 
the  child  who  is  nourished  upon  a 
good  breast  of  milk  during  the  sum- 


mer is  not  usually  a  cause  of  much 
anxiety.  Its  food  is  pure  and  it  is 
proper.  It  is  only  when  the  milk  sup- 
ply is  inadequate  in  quantity  or  qual- 
ity that  problems  arise.  Since  milk 
constitutes  the  foundation  of  all  infant 
foods  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
the  milk  shall  be  of  good  quality 
and  in  good  condition.  By  good  qual- 
ity in  this  connection  we  mean  that  it 
should  contain  a  proper  amount  of 
sugar,  fat,  albumenoids,  and  salts, 
which  make  up  the  solid  matter  of  milk. 
By  good  condition  we  mean  unchanged 
in  any  material  way  after  milking, 
which  will  include  not  only  freedom 
from  the  germs  of  specific  diseases,  but 
from  dirt  and  contaminations  which 
tend  to  cause  spoiling  of  the  milk  or 
irritation  of  the  digestive  canal. 

The  quality  of  the  milk  supply  in 
great  cities  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
insured  by  the  system  of  milk  inspec- 
tion .  The  influence  of  this  inspection 
is  felt  wherever  the  milk  is  gathered 
for  town  consumption.  And  outside 
of  that  range  it  is  easy  to  get  milk 
which  is  sufficientlv  rich. 
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The  exclusion  from  milk  of  the 
sources  of  contamination  above  al- 
luded to  is  a  matter  of  difficulty,  but 
nevertheless  to  a  great  extent  it  can 
be  accomplished.  For  instance,  at 
several  model  dairy  farms  of  which  we 
Imow  the  following  precautions  or  sim- 
ilar ones  are  taken  to  ensure  cleanli- 
ness: The  cows  are  groomed  as  are 
iiorses.  They  are  not  milked  in  the 
stable,  however  clean,  but  in  a  milk- 
ing shed.  The  milkers  wash  their  own 
hands  and  the  cow's  udders.  The 
milk  is  received  into  very  carefully 
cleansed  (or  sterilized)  pails  on  which 
a  strainer  is  placed.  And  like  care- 
fulness is  followed  out  in  the  subse- 
quent handling  of  the  milk.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  reeking  dirt 
of  the  ordinary  cowstable  will  at  once 
imagine  what  a  safeguard  simple 
cleanliness  gives.  The  masses  of  com- 
posite filth  sometimes  collected  by 
the  separators  are  unpleasant  to  even 
think  of. 

But  it  is  of  course  not  possible  for 
most  persons  to  get  as  carefully  col- 
lected milk  as  we  have  described. 
Most  milk  intended  for  sale  in  cities  is, 
on  account  of  the  inspection,  clean  to 
sight,  therefore  free  from  the  more 
evident  dirt,  and  milk  which  is  not 
clean  to  this  extent  ought  to 
be .  refused  anywhere.  Now,  how 
shall  the  less  evident  or  the  in- 
visible dangers  be  gotten  rid  of? 
First  is  filtration.  This  has  been 
specially  advocated  by  Dr.  Seibert,  of 
this  city.  The  filter  is  made  of  a  thin 
layer  or  a  not  too  tight  wad  of  absor- 
bent cotton.  It  is  best  placed  in  a 
clean  funnel,  and  the  milk  as  it  passes 
should  be  caught  in  a  sterile  vessel; 
a  sterilized  glass  funnel  and  jar  are 


the  best  utensils.  By  this  simple  pro- 
cess the  keeping  sweet  of  milk  is 
materially  prolonged,  and  against  it 
nothing  can  be  urged  as  regards 
change  of  taste  or  nutritive  value,  as 
has  been  done  against  boiled  or  steri- 
lized milk. 

Some  will  prefer  sterilization  in  any 
case,  and  sometimes  the  condition  of 
milk  when  received,  or  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  must  be  kept, 
demand  that  it  shall  be  sterilized 
in  some  way.  Our  older  readers 
and  perhaps  all  understand  per- 
fectly what  is  meant  by  steriliza- 
tion, but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  re- 
peat that  sterilization  consists  in  the 
killing  of  all  living  organisms  either 
developed  or  in  the  state  of  spores. 
This  is  usually  done  by  heat.  To 
kill  all  the  spores  in  milk  would  often 
require  a  very  prolonged  or  a  repeated 
boiling.  But  all  necessary  steriliza- 
tion is  accomplished  by  a  short  boiling. 
The  change  of  taste  of  milk  on  the 
boiling  or  sterilization  at  steam  heat 
is  objectionable  to  many,  and  some- 
times its  nutritive  value  seems  to  be 
really  impaired.  On  these  accounts  the 
sterilization  at  a  lower,  but  efficient, 
temperature  was  adopted.  The  use 
of  the  temperature  of  75°  C.=  167° 
F.  with  rapid  cooling  has  received 
the  specific  name  of  Pasteurization. 
At  this  temperature  the  change  in 
taste  is  very  slight  indeed  and  the 
nutritive  value  is  believed  to  be  un- 
changed. * 

*  It  is  known  that  a  safe  sterilization  of 
milk  with  no  change  in  taste  can  be  obtained 
at  a  temperature  considerably  below  167°F, 
and  we  believe  that  the  proper  apparatus  for 
its  accomplishment  will  soon  be  ready  for 
sale. 
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One  remark  here  must  be  made 
which  is  applicable  to  all  sterilization 
at  whatever  temperature.  Namely, 
that  sterile  substances  do  not  remain 
sterile  if  put  into  insterile  receptacles. 
Hence  milk  is  usually  sterilized  in  the 
bottles  in  which  it  is  to  remain,  and 
which  have  already  been  made  ap- 
parently clean.  But  it  is  common 
practice  to  boil  drinking  water  and 
then  put  it  to  cool  in  bottles  of  very 
doubtful  cleanliness.  Therefore  any 
food  which  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
have  sterile  should  be  kept  in  a  sterile 
vessel  and  closed  against  contamina- 
tion. Ice  boxes  do  not  prevent  contam- 
ination, they  simply  retard  the  growth 
of  the  contaminating  organism. 

These  details  have  been  dwelt  upon 
because  the  same  principles  that  un- 
derlie the  selection  and  care  of  milk 
apply  to  all  food,  for  the  young  es- 
pecially, and  because  for  the  first 
three  years  of  life  milk  is  the  most 
important  article  of  food. 

It  would  unduly  prolong  this  arti- 
cle to  specify  the  various  modifications 
of  milk  which  may  be  needed  in  ill- 
ness or  imperfect  health,  and  we  must 
dismiss  the  matter  for  the  present 
with  the  general  reminder  that  in 
summer  less  food — other  things  being- 
equal — is  needed  than  at  other  sea- 
sons, and  that  it  will  be  always  safe 
and  generally  beneficial  in  any  case 
of  derangement  of  digestion  or  indeed 
of  health  to  dilute  the  food  with 
boiled  water  until  specific  medical  ad- 
vice can  be  obtained. 

As  to  those  articles  which  usually 
supplement  milk  in  the  diet  of  older 
infants  not  much  need  to  be  said,  be- 
cause they  commonly  can  be  and  are 
obtained  of  good  quality  and  in  good 


condition.  Thus  the  cereal  prepara- 
tions, including  under  this  name 
bread  and  other  food  made  from  flour, 
give  little  concern.  Wholesome  broths 
are  easily  prepared,  and  fresh  eggs  are 
procured  without  difficulty  in  the 
warm  season.  It  is  well  to  mention, 
perhaps,  that  in  the  summer  some  di- 
gestions are  disturbed  by  some  of  the 
forms  of  porridge,  especially  oatmeal, 
and  in  families  where  this  peculiarity 
is  known  to  exist  it  is  wise  to  substi- 
tute the  lightest  varieties,  such  as 
the  wheat  preparations  or  rice.  The 
only  summer  difficulty  about  bread  is 
to  ensure  that  it  is  stale  enough  for 
food,  but  has  not  become  soured  in 
any  degree. 

When,  however,  children  are  old 
enough  to  eat  fruits  and  vegetables,  a 
good  deal  of  care  is  necessary  in  se- 
lection. Take  fruits  first.  Many  can 
be  eaten  cooked,  which  would  be- 
come thus  transferred,  after  a  fashion, 
to  the  list  of  vegetables  were  it  not 
for  the  habit  of  adding  sugar  ex- 
cessively in  their  preparation.  A 
word  is  here  necessary,  since  the  ad- 
vantageousness  of  the  fruit  diet  is  often 
quite  or  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  this  excess  of  sugar.  Tart  fruits 
will,  of  course,  call  for  some  sugar, 
as,  for  in.'  tance,  the  apple.  But  very 
little  is  needed,  if  any,  for  prunes;  and 
fruits,  like  currants,  or  vegetables,  like 
the  garden  rhubarb  stalks,  which  are 
distinctly  sour,  are  not  admissible  at 
all,  in  our  judgment,  for  children 
young  enough  to  require  much  milk. 
The  fruits  which  may  be  judiciously 
eaten  uncooked  in  summer  by  young 
children  are  not  so  very  many  after  all 
(we  are  not  now  considering  children 
of  five  or  six  years),  in  comparison 
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with  the  great  variety  at  the  command 
i of  an  adult.  Take  the  berries,  for  in- 
! stance:  besides  the  ordinary  questions 
•of  quality  and  condition,  we  have  to 
•consider  the  fact  that  they  are  much 
handled,  often  dirty,  and,  at  best,  full 
of  seeds  which  are  not  digestible. 
Fine  strawberries  are  worth  the 
trouble  of  cleansing  thoroughly,  and 
•of  these  a  few  fine  ones  are  often  an 
advantageous  variety  to  the  menu. 
'The  same  may  be  said  of  the  best 
blackberries.  We  doubt  if  it  can  be 
of  raspberries  or  the  blueberry  and 
its  kindred.  In  fact  the  latter  group 
should  be  considered  fruit  for  cook- 
ing in  this  connection.  The  same 
applies  to  cherries. 

Early  apples,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  to  be  avoided,  and  we  think  the 
same  of  early  pears.  When  good 
fruit  of  these  kinds  comes,  summer  is 
nearly  or  quite  done.  The  apple  is 
even  then  only  to  be  given  uncooked,  if 
scraped  with  a  spoon,  and  we  cannot, 
for  little  children,  give  our  full  ap- 
proval to  pears,  even  at  their  best, 
although  to  our  palate  nothing  out- 
ranks them. 

The  best  summer  fruit  of  all,  we  be- 
lieve, is  the  peach.  Thoroughly  ripe, 
still  in  its  freshness,  it  is  not  only  ad- 
missible, but  in  moderation  a  desirable 
as  well  as  delicious  article  of  diet.  So  is, 
with  the  same  qualifications,  the  pulp 
of  melons,  both  the  water  melons  and 
the  various  types  of  muskmelons. 
But  the  melon  in  its  perfection  is  far 
harder  to  find,  unless  one  has  his  own 


melon  patch  and  a  savage  dog,  than  is 
the  peach.  Late  in  the  summer  good 
grapes  can  be  had,  but  the  skins  and 
seeds  must  not  be  swallowed,  and  most 
soft-pulped  grapes  are  tart  near  the 
seeds,  and  it  is  best  that  they,  if 
given  at  all,  should  be  prepared  for 
eating  by  an  adult. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  elements 
of  ripeness  and  freshness  because  we 
think  that  upon  them  depends  mainly 
the  admissibility  of  fruits.    Until  the 
changes  constituting  ripeness  have  oc- 
curred in  the  tissue  of  fruits  they  are 
too  tough  to  be  eaten  uncooked.  After 
the  changes  which  accompany  stale- 
ness  or  wilting  have  taken  place,  they 
are  no  longer  safe  food.    The  same 
points  cannot  be  too  carefully  insisted 
on  as  regards  vegetables  for  the  use  of 
the  young.     Some  of   the   best  for 
children  are  spinach,  stewed  and  fine- 
ly minced,  asparagus  tips,  young  cau- 
liflower, boiled  thoroughly.    It  is  bet- 
ter for  the  children's  table  that  these 
vegetables  be  simply  seasoned  with  salt 
and  served  without  sauce.  Very  tender 
peas  and  string  beans  are  acceptable. 
If  peas  are  not  very  tender,  they  are 
better    beaten  to  a   pulp  and  put 
through  a  colander  or  sieve,  else  they 
are  apt  to  remain  as  pellets  in  the  di- 
gestive   mass.      The   baked  potato, 
which  plays  so  great  a  role  in  the  or- 
dinary nursery,  should  be  watched  in 
summer,  since  the  tubers  of  last  year's 
crop  are  generally  wet  and  soggy  and 
the  new  ones  are  apt  to  be  tough  in 
the  early  season. 
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'THE  DOCTOR— OUR  DUTIES  TO  HIM." 


BY  HALSEY  L.  WOOD,  M.  D. 


Medical  Director  Oat-door  Department  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Neiv  York  City. 


HIRTY  years  ago  Dr. 
John  Brown,  of  Edin- 
burgh, wrote  a  lay  sermon 
under  the  title  "The 
Doctor — Our  Duties  to  Him,"followTing 
it  by  its  complement,  "  The  Doctor — 
His  Duties  to  Us,"  and  it  seems  not 
iimiss  at  this  remote  time  for  us  to  con- 
sider these  relations  that  have  to  do 
so  intimately  with  our  family  and 
home  life.  The  position  of  the  doctor 
in  the  community  is  an  important 
one,  and  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
depends  upon  his  power  to  make  peo- 
ple trust  him,  and  have  confidence  in 
his  skill  and  ability  to  cure  them. 
Now,  this  is  created  in  different  peo- 
ple in  different  ways,  but  it  must  ex- 
ist before  there  can  be  any  thorough 
or  successful  work  done.  If  the  doc- 
tor feels  that  he  has  not  the  confidence 
of  the  patient  or  family  in  whose  be- 
half he  is  working,  his  best  efforts  are 
in  vain,  and  his  work  will  fail  of  satis- 
faction to  both  himself  and  those  em- 
ploying him.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  a  kindness  to  him  which 
a  true  man  will  appreciate,  if  he  is  in- 
formed of  the  feeling  that  exists,  for 
nothing  is  more  disheartening  than  a 
strained  relation  of  this  sort.  Then 
tell  him  "the  truth,  the  wrhole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  and  he 
will  in  the  end  thank  and  respect  you. 

If  you  have  confidence  in  your  doc- 
tor you  must  not  only  trust  him,  but 
you  must  obey  him,  if  you  are  going 
to  get  the  greatest  good  from  his  ser- 


vices. You  may  not  always  understand 
just  why  a  certain  direction  is  given, 
but  you  may  be  sure  that  he  does,  and 
that  it  is  meant  for  your  greatest  good. 
If  you  knew  yourself  what  was  best 
for  you  to  do,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  you  to  send  for  the  doctor;  there- 
fore the  list  has  grown  to  trust,  obe- 
dience, and  the  telling  of  the  whole 
truth  to  the  doctor.  There  are  many 
who  call  in  the  doctor,  and  then  tie 
his  hands  as  tightly  as  they  can  by 
efforts  to  conceal  sins  or  errors  of 
omission  or  commission,  hoping  to  get 
well  by  avoiding  humiliating  acknowl- 
edgments. If  the  doctor  is  to  help 
you,  he  must  know  the  whole  truth. 
Nothing  short  of  this  will  avail,  and 
anything  less  will  but  block  his  efforts 
and  retard  your  recovery. 

Another  part  of  your  duty  is  to  re- 
ward the  doctor.  This  does  not  mean 
simply  the  paying  of  his  bill  when  it 
is  sent,  but  it  also  consists  in  speaking- 
well  of  him  to  others,  and  in  sufficient- 
ly respecting  his  opinion  to  follow7  im- 
plicitly his  directions.  If  you  are  un- 
able to  meet  his  bill  when  it  is  sent, 
do  not  avoid  him  as  though  he  were 
an  enemy,  but  go  to  him,  explain  your 
situation,  and  he  will  gladly  accom- 
modate himself  to  your  necessities. 
He  will  respect  you  all  the  more,  while 
you  will  have  an  added  self-respect. 

Another  point  may  be  touched  upon 
in  this  connection  which  is  based  upon 
a  false  pride,  and  therefore  should  be 
exposed  to  view.    There  are  many  pa- 
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tients  whose  circumstances  do  not  ad- 
mit of  their  paying  a  large  bill,  con- 
tracted, it  may  be,  in  a  long  illness, 
who  could  easily  do  so  by  paying  small 
instalments.  But  many  are  unwilling 
to  do  this,  and  prefer  to  wait  until 
they  have  the  whole  sum  saved,  which 
time  perhaps  never  comes.  Justice  to 
the  doctor  should  impel  one  to  do  in 
one  way  the  duty  which  they  cannot 
do  in  another.  If  they  could  appre- 
ciate how  willingly  the  doctor  would 
accommodate  himself  to  this  method, 
his  debtors  would  themselves  feel  dif- 
ferently about  it. 

There  is  a  subject  that  belongs  nat- 
urally in  this  connection  as  to  which 
there  is  a  wide-spread  ignorance,  and 
about  wThich  many  people  speak  with- 
out proper  knowledge.  I  refer  to  the 
Code  of  Ethics  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, the  guides  by  which  the  relation 
of  medical  men  to  each  other  in  con- 
sultations, and  in  all  things  else  of  a 
professional  character,  are  laid  down. 


But  there  is  nothing  formidable  in 
this,  and  a  man  of  gentlemanly  in- 
stincts and  nice  sense  of  honor  would 
be  certain  to  do  the  right  thing  if  he 
had  never  seen  the  code.  In  shorty 
then,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  ex- 
acting of  that  behavior  towards  one 
another  which  every  gentleman  ex- 
tends his  fellow-man  without  thought 
of  code  or  rule.  Aught  other  than  this 
has  no  place  in  the  code,  and  if  alleged 
to  be  there,  is  a  strained  interpreta- 
tion put  wilfully  or  ignorantly  upon  it. 

We  have  passed  the  days  of  Doctor 
Sangrado  and  Bob  Sawyer,  and  there 
is  a  more  humane  state  of  things. 
Doctors  no  longer  visit  their  patients 
with  swords  and  rapiers  as  well  as 
saddle-bags,  and  a  consultation  is  no 
longer  likely  to  terminate  in  a  duel  or 
a  war  of  words.  The  cede  has  done 
much  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
this,  and  in  setting  the  good  of  the 
patient  high  above  all  selfish  and  per- 
sonal considerations. 


TRAVELING  WITH  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 


BY  BESSIE  ROYCE  SPRING. 


VERY  mother  of  young 
children  who  contem- 
plates making  a  journey 
with  them  should,  if  pos- 
sible, begin  a  long  time  beforehand 
to  think  out  the  details  of  the  under- 
taking. Some  journeys  must  of  neces- 
sity be  hurried,  with  little  chance  for 
preparation,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  especially  the  summer  outing, 
the  event  is  long  enough  in  contem- 
plation to  allow  of  ample  preparation. 


The  impediments  of  a  family  of 
young  children  are  the  most  serious 
feature  of  a  journey  with  them,  and 
the  mother's  first  thought  should  be 
directed  towards  minimizing  the 
quantity  of  hand  luggage  as  much  as 
possible.  Let  her  severely  cut  down 
all  that  is  not  strictly  necessary,  and 
she  will  still  find  that  she  has  enough 
left  to  fill  the  hands  of  herself  and  the 
nurse,  with  a  parcel  or  two  besides- 
for     the    dear   children.    As  chil- 
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-dren  of  two  years  and  under  are 
the  most  difficult  to  travel  with,  the 
suggestions  in  this  article  will  apply 
especially  to  them,  with  a  few  general 
hints  as  to  the  older  children. 

The  two  most  difficult  problems 
to  solve  in  a  journey  with  babies 
are  food  and  diapers.  The  food  de- 
signed for  the  journey,  with  all  things 
necessary  for  its  preparation,  should 
be  packed  by  itself.  The  time-honored 
receptacle  for  these  articles  is  a  travel- 
ing basket  with  a  strong  handle;  this, 
while  not  a  beautiful  piece  of  hand 
luggage,  is  decidedly  convenient  and 
•sensible,  and  if  the  basket  is  pretty  is 
not  so  bad  after  all.  If  the  family  in- 
cludes in  its  number  a  bottle-fed  baby, 
or  a  weanling  dependent  on  milk,  the 
basket  should  contain  a  spirit  lamp 
and  tin  cup  or  saucepan,  for  warming 
the  milk;  a  small  bottle  of  alcohol, 
well  corked;  a  little  tin  box  of  matches 
such  as  smokers  carry;  a  small  funnel 
for  pouring  milk  into  the  bot- 
tle when  the  train  is  in  mo- 
tion; two  nursing  bottles  with 
rubber  nipples  already  slipped  into 
them;  a  bottle  of  boiled  or  distilled 
water;  two  old  table  napkins;  two 
small  towels;  and,  last  of  all,  the  milk 
or  other  food  which  may  be  used. 

If  milk  is  the  food,  it  should  be 
mixed  ready  for  feeding,  then  boiled 
or  sterilized  in  bottles  or  self-sealing 
glass  jars.  Each  jar  should  be 
wrapped  in  a  towel  or  napkin  and 
packed  in  the  basket  so  as  not  to 
strike  against  anything  likely 
to  break  it.  The  mother  should 
calculate  closely  the  number 
of  feedings  likely  to  be  required  on 
the  journey  (allowing  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  one  extra  feeding,  in 


case  of  accident  or  delay),  so  as  not  to 
carry  more  than  will  be  required.  As 
soon  as  a  jar  or  bottle  is  emptied  it 
should  be  thrown  away,  so  as  to 
lighten  the  weight  and  relieve  the 
space  in  the  basket.  If  the  journey 
is  to  be  made  in  hot  weather,  and  the 
baby  is  a  year  or  more  old,  and  is 
well,  it  should  be  trained,  a  few  days 
previously,  to  take  its  milk  cold;  in 
this  way  the  trouble  of  carrying  a 
spirit  lamp  and  heating  the  milk  may 
be  done  away  with.  In  the  comfort- 
able parlor  cars  of  to-day  the  difficul- 
ty of  warming  food  is  not  so  great,  as 
the  ladies'  toilet  rooms  are  comfort- 
able and  convenient;  but  in  the  ordin- 
ary cars,  crowded  as  they  generally 
are,  it  is  practically  impossible. 

In  the  case  of  older  children,  not 
entirely  dependent  on  milk,  the  food 
question  is  easier.  Only  the  simplest 
articles  of  diet  should  be  carried,  such 
as  bread  and  butter,  crackers,  and 
plain  sandwiches,  with  perhaps  some 
simple  cakes.  If  possible,  drinking- 
water  should  also  be  carried,  as  the 
dubious  ice-water  provided  for  the 
traveling  public  is  no  doubt  a  fruitful 
source  of  much  of  the  diarrhoea  with 
which  travelers  are  apt  to  be  affected. 
Many  years  of  careful  observation  have 
convinced  the  writer  that  parents  are 
often  most  imprudent  with  regard  to 
the  health  of  their  children  when 
traveling,  whatever  they  may  be  at 
other  times.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
in  the  cars  to  see  a  mother  supply  her 
young  children  with  cake,  candy,  and 
fruit  in  succession,  on  a  hot  summer 
day,  and  then  quench  the  thirst  which 
the  sweets  creates  by  copious  drinks 
of  ice-water.  A  mother  who  travels 
with  children  will  do  well  to  lay  down 
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a  rule  before  the  journey  is  begun — a 
rule  as  unyielding-  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians — that  there  shall 
be  no  eating  on  the  way  except  legiti- 
mate food  at  lawful  hours,  no  matter 
how  seductive  the  eatables  may  be 
which  are  sold  on  the  train. 

Having  arranged  all  the  details  of 
the  food,  the  mother  of  the  baby  must 
next  solve  the  difficult  and  bulky  pro- 
blem of  the  diapers.  Of  course  the 
number  to  be  carried  depends  on  the 
length  of  the  journey,  and  the  mother 
should  calculate  so  as  take  no  more 
than  are  absolutely  needed.  An  ex- 
cellent plan  is  to  make  them  of  such 
materials  as  can  be  thrown  away  as 
soon  as  used,  thus  constantly  lighten- 
ing the  luggage,  and  avoiding  the 
nuisance  of  carrying  the  soiled  articles. 

Soft  old  cloths  could  be  stitched  to- 
gether to  serve  such  a  purpose,  or  if 
these  were  wanting  cheese  cloth  could 
be  used;  if  this  is  employed  it  should 
first  be  washed  to  render  it  more  ab- 
sorbent, then  cut  in  squares,  folded  in 
the  triangular  shape  and  wadded  with 
absorbent  cotton  till  it  is  sufficiently 
thick.  If,  however,  the  ordinary  di- 
apers are  used,  and  are  not  to  be  dis- 
carded when  soiled,  a  rubber  bag 
about  half  a  yard  square  should  be 
provided  in  which  to  place  them  when 
used.  This  bag  should  be  oblong  in 
shape,  without  a  drawing  string,  and 
simply  rolled  up  with  its  contents  and 
placed  in  the  hand-bag  containing  the 
clean  diapers. 

Next  to  the  food  basket  the  second 
piece  of  hand-luggage  will  probably 
be  a  large  travelling  bag,  the  square 
shape  holding  more  and  packing  to 


better  advantage  than  the  round' 
style.  One  half  of  this  bag  should  be- 
devoted  to  the  diaj^ers,  compactly 
rolled  and  snugly  packed,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  toilet  articles — as  few 
as  possible — the  extra  clothing,  medi- 
cines and  other  etceteras  of  the  jour- 
ney. 

Mothers  frequently  ask,  "  What 
medicines  should  be  carried  on  a  jour- 
ney? If  one  of  the  children  is  already 
ailing  when  the  journey  is  begun,  it 
will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  carry 
the  special  medicines  suited  to  his 
case;  but  if  all  of  the  family  party 
are  in  good  health,  and  unwise  eating- 
is  strictly  forbidden,  medicines  of  any 
kind  will  rarely  be  needed.  There 
are  two  or  three  sinrple  remedies,  how- 
ever, which  it  is  always  well  to  have 
at  hand,  in  case  of  need:  a  bottle  of 
good  whiskey  or  brandy,  a  bottle  of 
paregoric  and  a  remedy  for  colic — bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  peppermint,  or 
whatever  the  baby  is  accustomed  to 
use  in  such  an  emergency.  Whatever 
medicines  are  carried  should  be  put 
in  small  bottles,  these  wrapped  in  cot- 
ton or  soft  paper,  and  packed  in  a  tin 
box  or  can  to  avoid  breakage;  in  the 
same  can  should  be  a  spoon  and  a 
medicine  dropper. 

If  the  proposed  journey  includes  a 
stop  over  night  there  will  probably  be 
a  puzzling  question  as  to  where  the 
baby  is  to  sleep.  If  the  room  contains 
a  bureau  and  the  baby  is  not  too  large,, 
an  excellent  crib  can,  without  dif- 
ficulty, be  improvised  out  of  one  of 
the  bureau  drawers  placed  on  chairs- 
by  the  bedside,  with  a  blanket  or 
shawl  for  bedding. 


PROGRESS  AND  IMPEDIMENT  IN  MORAL  TRAINING. 


BY   SARA   A.    KIME,    M.  D. 


COMPARISON  of  the 
habits,  manners,  methods 
of  thought  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  present 
generation  with  those 
which  environed  the  generation  living 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  shows 
that  marked  changes  have  invaded 
every  avenue  of  life.  Old  methods, 
theories,  and  customs,  which  were 
formerly  considered  enduring  and 
unchangeable,  have  decayed  or  given 
place  to  new  ones,  which  are  believed 
to  be  better  adapted  to  the  conditions 
und  demands  of  a  more  progressive 
period.  Some  of  these  changes,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the 
line  of  real  progress.  That  old  and 
proud  institution,  the  home,  which 
now  shows  the  evolution  of  modern 
times  has  not,  in  every  instance,  been 
improved  by  the  changes  which  have 
worked  their  way  into  its  domain. 
Parental  functions,  it  would  seem,  are 
progressively  becoming  more  and  more 
circumscribed.  The  old-time  strict- 
ness, which  was  often  unnecessarily 
severe,  has  either  given  place  to  a 
leniency  that  is  ineffectual  and  de- 
moralizing to  the  child,  or  else  the 
shaping  and  moulding  of  his  moral 
nature  has  passed  out  of  the  parents' 
hands,  and  is  now  almost  entirelv  en- 


trusted to  the  nurse,  the  teacher,  and 
the  streets. 

A  multiplicity  of  causes  have  oper- 
ated to  weaken  the  obligations  of  par- 
ents to  their  offspring  in  the  matter  of 
moral  training.  The  mother's  influ- 
ence over  the  child  during  the  forma- 
tive period  of  its  character  has  al- 
ways been  considered  paramount  to 
that  of  the  father.  The  very  nature 
of  the  mother  element  in  woman  would 
appear  to  make  this  true,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  the  father  is  necessarily 
deprived  of  the  society  of  the  child 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
But  the  mother's  place  in  the  home 
to-day,  and  her  relation  to  her  chil- 
dren, are  not  precisely  what  they  were 
in  our  grandmother's  time.  In  all  out- 
side interests  woman  has  made  rapid 
and  wonderful  progress.  That  this 
has  been  done  at  the  expense  of  weak- 
ening her  maternal  functions,  and 
likewise  her  home  influence,  is  strongly 
argued  and  strongly  condemned. 

It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  many 
women  have  come  to  believe  that 
motherhood  is  not  their  highest  and 
chief  function,  and  that  there  are  bet- 
ter and  nobler  things  in  life  for  them 
than  this  ;  and  one  is  almost  tempted 
to  question  if  the  mother  heart  itself 
has  not  changed.    Not  satisfied  with  a 
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competitive  entrance  into  almost  every 
known  industry,  into  the  professions, 
arts  and  sciences,  she  still  calls  for 
equality  before  the  law.  This  aspir- 
ation has  led  sociologists  to  say 
that,  with  still  further  enlarged  inter- 
ests and  ambitions  unlimited,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  home,  turned  over 
to  uninterested  persons,  must  neces- 
sarily deteriorate.  This  turning  of 
the  affairs  of  the  home,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  children,  over  to  incompe- 
tent individuals  obtains  to-day  in 
many  of  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  and 
fashionable.  The  startling  immoral- 
ity of  children  from  the  wealthy 
homes,  as  well  as  from  the  homes  of 
poverty  and  degradation,  may  well 
cause  one  to  consider  the  result  if 
this  condition  were  made  wide-spread 
and  general.  Society  women,  finding 
the  care  of  children  irksome,  and  a 
hindrance  to  their  social  duties,  are  re- 
lieved of  it  by  the  employment  of  a 
nurse,  who  may  be  an  ignorant,  un- 
trained, or  even  immoral  person.  In- 
fants and  young  children  given  into 
their  care  thus  form  their  first  con- 
ceptions of  right  and  wrong,  not  from 
the  example  and  influence  of  those 
who  more  than  all  others  should  be 
interested  in  their  right  development, 
but  often  from  an  undisciplined  and 
irresponsible  person.  This  moral 
guidance  continues  until  the  child  has 
arrived  at  the  school  age,  when  the 
teacher  is  appealed  to  to  further  its 
instruction. 

This  calling  upon  the  teacher  to 
take  up  the  moral  training  of  children 
is  one  way  which  parents  have  to-day 
of  shifting  a  responsibility  to  others 
which  is  clearly  their  own.  The 
moral  instruction  of  children  in  the 


public  school  is  a  subject  that  has  re- 
cently  called  out  thoughtful  argu- 
ment from  some  of  the  best  educators 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  pretty  gener- 
ally conceded  fact  that  good  citizens 
cannot  be  made  simply  by  legislation, 
and  that  if  we  would  have  law-abiding, 
upright  men  and  women  in  the  state, 
the  youth  of  the  country  must  re- 
ceive moral  training  from  an  effective 
source;  hence  this  appeal  to  teachers. 
Just  how  far  the  office  of  the  teacher 
may  be  extended  in  this  direction 
cannot  be  estimated ;  it  is  certain, 
however,  it  can  never  be  made  to 
transcend  that  of  the  parent.  Since 
uprightness  of  character  is  more  de- 
sirable than  any  amount  of  education 
without  it,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  to  endeavor  to  inculcate 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  along  with 
their  scholastic  training,  sound  moral 
principles,  and  to  guard,  as  far  as 
within  them  lies,  their  practices,  and 
to  direct  and  control  their  habits. 

The  teacher  who  fails  to  turn  to  ad- 
vantage the  daily  events  of  the 
schoolroom,  in  the  attempt  to  formu- 
late right  rules  of  conduct,  and  to 
seize  upon  every  possible  circum- 
stance that  will  have  a  tendency  to 
stimulate  and  develop  that  sense 
which  we  call  conscience,  is  deficient 
as  an  instructor  of  the  young.  But 
the  continued  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  teachers  by  parents  in  re- 
gard to  the  moral  training  of  their 
children,  is  induced  by  another  and 
graver  reason  than  simply  a  conscious 
weakness  or  inability  in  this  direction. 
In  many  instances,  I  might  say  the 
majority  of  instances,  it  is  simply  be- 
cause the  parents  do  not  find  time 
for  this  sort  of  work.    The  wild  race 
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of  the  father  after  the  dollar,  the  ex- 
acting demands  made  upon  the 
mother  from  outside  sources,  sap 
their  best  energies,  and  the  children 
are  left  to  a  very  hap-hazard  chance 
of  attaining  good  morals. 

There  are  heads  of  families  who  rid 
themselves  temporarily  of  the  care  of 
their  children  by  allowing  them  the 
freedom  of  the  streets.  Many  times 
this  is  done  thoughtlessly,  and  by 
people  who  really  desire  that  their 
children  shall  have  only  good  asso- 
ciates and  form  only  good  habits. 
The  trouble,  however,  of  always  keep- 
ing them  under  their  own  observa- 
tion is  so  great  that  they  often  will- 
ingly let  them  find  their  amusement 
on  the  streets.  The  attractions  here 
are  peculiarly  fascinating  to  child  life. 
The  gay  shop  windows,  the  bustling- 
throng  and  the  numerous  happenings 
are  irresistible,  and  any  child  whose 
goings  and  comings  are  not  guarded 
will  take  to  the  streets  as  naturally  as 
a  duck  takes  to  water.  Every  moment 
outside  of  the  school-room  will  be 
spent  there.  A  very  small  amount  of 
such  training  soon  incrusts  the  child 
with  habits  that,  if  not  speedily  met 
and  dealt  with  by  a  strong  judicious 
hand,  cling  for  a  lifetime.  The  oaths, 
the  impure  words,  the  lying,  and  all 
manner  of  deception,  as  practiced  by 
vicious  companions,  are  all  brought 
face  to  face  to  him,  and  he  learns  more 
of  vice  in  one  day  than  he  may  learn 
of  virtue  in  a  month. 

The  present  discussions  through 
the  public  press  of  the  sources  and 
methods  of  giving  moral  instruction 
to  the  young  are,  in  my  estimation, 
largely  induced  by  a  bare-faced  appeal 
of  parents  to  somebody  to  do  the  work 


which  properly  belongs  to  them,  and 
which  no  one  else  can,  or  should,  take 
out  of  their  hands.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  schools,  churches,  Sunday 
schools  and  other  moral  sources  of 
uplifting  should  in  any  degree  relax 
their  efforts  in  the  attempt  to  form 
pure  character.  But  the  parents'  in- 
fluence must  ever  antedate  and  super- 
sede all  other  known  sources  of  moral 
education.  Every  child  that  is  born 
is  at  once  surrounded  by  either  good 
or  bad  influences.  The  parents  almost 
invariably  make  or  control  those  in- 
fluences, so  that  when  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  be  impressed  by  them, 
he  slowly  begins  to  form  habits 
and  manners,  and  the  work  of 
character  building  is  begun.  As 
soon  as  the  infant  manifests  intelli- 
gence, it  is  capable  of  being  influenced 
by  both  good  and  evil.  Even  at  this 
early  period  the  watchful  parents  be- 
gin to  mold  and  fashion  the  little  life 
that  is  so  dependent  upon  them  for  its 
every  condition  of  development.  A 
little  later,  when  the  conscience  be- 
gins to  develop,  its  guiding  power 
should  be  early  taught  the  child. 
Conscience  is  the  only  known  guide 
to  conduct;  and  I  cannot  believe,  as 
has  recently  been  asserted,  that  it  is 
unwise  to  teach  the  young  to  inquire 
within,  lest  consciousness  be  awakened 
too  early,  and  that  too  much  inquiring 
within  by  sensitive  souls  induces  mor- 
bidness. As  well  refuse  the  child  his 
dinner  lest  he  eat  too  much  and  his 
sensitive  stomach  be  made  sick.  The 
dinner,  however,  is  essential  to  his 
health,  just  as  I  believe  the  inquiring 
within  is  essential  to  right  conduct. 
Too  much  religion  may  make  some 
men  religious  monomaniacs;  just  the 
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right  amount,  however,  might  have 
made  them  righteous  men. 

It  is  this  individualization  of  the 
moral  education  of  the  young  which 
both  parents  and  teachers  might  study 
with  profit.  A  sensitive  soul  needs 
only  a  word,  a  suggestion,  to  induce  it 
to  right  conduct.  Continual  harping 
on  the  necessity  of  being  good  will  as 
certainly  be  followed  by  disastrous  con- 
sequences as  will  a  continuous  fusilade 
of  religious  maxims  and  precepts  into 
the  ear  of  the  already  deeply  religious 
man.  The  uniform  dosage  of  scholas- 
tic training  for  every  temperament, 
intellect,  and  physical  condition  that 
happens  to  be  present  in  a  single 


grade,  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  our 
present  school  system.  This  error,, 
carried  into  the  field  of  moral  instruc- 
tion, is  followed  by  precisely  the  same- 
results  as  elsewhere.  If  you  crowd 
upon  any  one  more  than  he  or  she 
can  bear  a  breakdown  is  sure  to  fol- 
low, whether  it  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  moral,  mental  or  physical 
being.  But  it  rarely  happens  that 
children  in  the  home,  or  any  where 
else,  get  too  much  moral  training.  It 
may  be  injudiciously  administered 
and  haphazard  in  its  methods,  but  it 
is  seldom  in  excess  of  the  needs 
of  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


Average  Feedings  Required  up  to  a  Year  Old; 
Substitutes  for  Mother's  Milk;  Objec- 
tions to  the  Bottle  Habit ;  The 
Advantages  of  a  Varied  Diet, 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  danger  of 
over  or  under-feeding  babies,  but  I  can  find 
nothing  definite  as  to  the  amount  of  milk 
they  should  take. 

(1.)  Will  you  give  a  table  of  quantities  ^ap- 
proximate of  course)  suitable  to  the  different 
ages  under  a  year  and  of  requisite  strength? 

(2.)  Do  you  consider  proper  proportions  of 
cream,  milk  and  water  the  best  substitute  for 
a  mother's  milk,  if  a  baby  apparently  digests 
it,  or  do  the  constituents  of  cow's  milk  differ 
so  materially  from  those  of  human  milk  that 
the  use  of  some  prepared  food  to  aid  in  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  is  advisable  ? 

(3.)  Aside  from  the  trouble  of  keeping  the 
bottle  clean,  what  is  the  objection  to  letting  a 
child  of  two  or  even  three  years  of  age  take 
his  milk  from  a  bottle  ?    Does  the  act  of  suc- 


tion, so  long  continued,  alter  the  shape  of  a 
child's  mouth,  or  unduly  develop  the  salivary 
glands  ? 

(•4.)  After  a  child  reaches  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
eighteen  months,  is  it  better  to  introduce 
solids  like  oatmeal,  wheat,  bread,  etc.,  into 
the  diet,  instead  of  allowing  so  much  clear 
milk  to  drink  ?  My  little  girl  of  two  and  a 
half  prefers  milk  to  any  other  article  of  food 
and  will  still  willingly  make  a  meal  of  that 
alone,  although  she  usually  eats  bread,  toast, 
oatmeal,  etc.,  with  it.  But  I  have  lately  read 
that  after  the  age  of  twelve  or  fifteen  months 
it  was  not  best  to  allow  milk  to  form  the  diet 
too  exclusively  ;  that  other  articles  of  food 
should  be  added  to  the  milk.  If  a  child  pre- 
fers the  milk,  is  it  best  to  insist  upon  this  ? 

M.  H. 

(1.)  Averages  of  amounts  would  be 
in  general  something  like  this:  First 
week  —  ten  feedings  of  one  ounce 
each,  at  two  hours  intervals.  Second 
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week — the  interval  is  increased  to  2 y? 
hours,  making  eight  feedings;  and 
the  amount  is  gradually  increased 
during  six  weeks,  until  at  the  end  of 
that  time  about  two  ounces  is  taken — 
16  ounces  in  all.  After  that  three 
hours  intervals  are  desirable  (longer 
at  night).  Six  feedings  are  aimed  at; 
practically,  nurses  constantly  slip  in 
one  or  two  more,  despite  the  phy- 
sician's warning;  so  great  is  the  belief 
that  a  baby  is  always  hungry  if 
awake.  These  feedings  increase  dur- 
ing the  next  six  weeks,  until  at  three 
months  of  age  four  ounces  is  an  aver- 
age feeding;  at  six  months  six 
ounces,  and  at  nine  months  eight 
ounces,  no  more  than  six  feedings 
being  given. 

Tne  proportions  of  the  constituents 
of  the  food  vary  with  age  and  with 
individuals.  In  the  few  great  cities 
where  milk  laboratories  exist  the 
variation  of  food  is  comparatively 
easy,  as  the  physician  writes  the  per- 
centage of  fat,  sugar,  albumenoid, 
etc.,  required,  and  the  laboratory 
assistant  prepares  it.  Away  from 
such  conveniences  the  mixtures  can 
be  safely  prepared  by  carrying  in 
mind  certain  general  formulas  for  cer- 
tain ages  and  making  gradual  changes 
from  one  to  another. 

Thus  the  theoretical  formula?  in  use 
at  these  laboratories  worked  out  into 
cream,  milk,  etc.,  to  make  twenty 
ounces,  would  be  about  as  follows: 

Dr.  Rotch,  who  has  studied  the  sub- 
ject a  great  deal,  has  made  a  little 
measure  for  the  milk  sugar,  so  as  to 
save  weighing.  It  holds  three  and 
three-eighth  drams  or  202.5  grains. 
Two  such  measures  make  405  grains. 
If  one  dips  from  a  box  of  milk  sugar  a 
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slightly  heaped  dessert  spoonful  the 
amount  is  prett3r  near  right.  But  it  may 
be  had  exactly  by  having  the  druggist 
weigh  out  and  put  into  a  pill  box 
202^4  grains  of  the  sugar  and  then 
trimming  the  box  down  to  the  level  of 
the  sugar.  It  then  becomes  a  meas- 
ure. 

1st  week,  Cream,  4  ounces 

Milk    none 

Lime  water  1  ounce 

Water  15  oz. 

20  o7_ 

Milk  Sugar   40")  grs. 

2d  week,  Cream  5  ounces 

Milk   none 

Limewater  1  ounce 

Water  14  oz. 

20  oz. 

Milk  Sugar  2^4  meas. 

After  6  weeks,  Cream   7  ounces 

Milk   1  ounce 

Limewater....  1  ounce 
Water  11  ounces 

20  ounces 
Milk  Sugar.  .  2j4  meas. 

3  months,  Cream  8y2  oz. 

Milk  2/2  oz. 

Limewater   1  ounce 

Water   8  ounces 

20  ounces 
Milk  Sugar   2  }4  meas. 

After  eight  months  the  proportion  of 
milk  can  generally  be  safely  increased. 
These,  of  course,  are  averages  and  are 
varied  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  di- 
gestion and  need. 

(2.)  Properly  modified  milk  is  now- 
preferred  by  all  who  have  much  stud- 
ied children's  nutrition.  "Properly,'* 
however,  must  here  apply  not  only  to 
the  physicians'  order,  but  to  its  fulfil- 
ment— the  care  of  milk,  of  utensils  and 
bottles  and  all  the  rest  of   it.  Fail- 
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ure  may  depend  upon  error  in 
-any  of  these  particulars.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  the  care  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  best  results  that 
those  whose  occupations  forbid,  or 
whose  careless,  thoughtless  habits  as 
well  as  laziness  prevent,  the  giving  of 
proper  attention,  generally  try  some- 
thing else  and  shift  from  one  to  an- 
other preparation.  Fortunately  the 
majority  of  children  ultimately  do 
fairly  well  with  half  a  chance.  The 
success  of  the  skillful  preparation  of 
baby  foods  is  shown  not  in  the  sur- 
vival of  those  who  can  live  through 
anything,  but  of  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  died. 

(3.)  The  objections  are  not  very 
serious,  except  that,  like  thumb  suck- 
ing, the  bottle  becomes  a  habit  hard 
to  get  rid  of  and  sometimes  does 
produce  the  evil  results  you  speak  of. 

(4.)  After  fifteen  months  we  think 
it  better  to  introduce  some  other 
articles  of  food,  perhaps  even  earlier; 
not  necessarily  of  different  consisten- 
cy, as  we  think  gruels  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  their  constituents.  The 
three  cereal  preparations,  the  por- 
ridges, stale  bread  to  be  chewed,  or 
taken  with  beef  juice,  eggs,  etc.,  all 
introduce  in  turn  new  kinds  of  food 
and  make  a  proper  preparation  for  the 
mixed  diet  of  later  years.  A  person 
could  live  probably  all  his  life  upon 
milk  alone,  and  some  persons  do  live 
upon  few  articles;  and  they  are  often 
sufficiently  well  nourished.  But  they 
are  also  often  great  nuisances  to  other 
people,  owing  to  their  whimsical  ways. 
In  childhood  great  variety  is  not 
needed,  but  the  ability  to  eat  "  what 
is  going"  is  an  advantage  to  every 
one  in  the  race  of  life. 


Cereal  Foods. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  please  tell  me  which  cereal  food  is 
best  for  my  boy,  oats,  as  H  0,  or  wheat,  as 
Pettijohn's  breakfast  food,  or  also  if  Shredded 
Whole  Wheat  Biscuit  would  be  good  for 
him  ? 

He  has  always  been  a  very  healthy  baby  and 
is  now  twenty-two  months  old,  but  has  until 
quite  recently  been  fed  on  cow's  milk  alone. 
Ought  a  child  of  his  age  be  allowed  to  have 
meat  outside  of  broths,  &c?  Are  these  pre- 
pared foods  such  that  by  cooking  them  as  di- 
rected they  will  be  easily  digested  by  child- 
ren ? 

Subscriber. 

Trenton,  X.  J. 

These  prepared  foods  sometimes 
need  more  cooking  than  one  would 
suppose  from  the  label — why,  we 
don't  know — probably  because  cooks, 
as  well  as  tastes,  differ.  For  children 
see  that  any  food  is  well  cooked.  We 
cannot  tell  you  which  will  best  agree 
with  your  child,  all  are  liked  by  some 
children.  All,  we  think,  are  whole- 
some and  you  can  make  experiments 
as  to  his  taste.  At  his  age  meats  are 
usually  not  desirable;  a  bone  to  gnaw, 
an  occasional  fresh  egg  and  broths, 
will  be  enough  during  warm  weather. 

No  Change  of  Diet  Needed. 

To  Hie  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  advice  in  regard 
to  food  for  my  thirteen-month's  boy  for  the 
coming  summer.  He  was  weaned  from  breast 
milk  at  nine  months  and  has  had  Pasteurized 
milk  since.  Now  he  takes  one  quart  of  milk  a 
day  prepared  with  a  half  pint  of  water,  pinch 
of  salt  and  teaspoon  sugar  of  milk,  in  five 
half  pint  meals,  at  6  A.  M.,  9.30  A.  M.,  12.30, 
3.30  P.  M.,  6.30  P.  M.  These  hours  have  re- 
mained unchanged  since  he  was  a  very  little 
fellow,  as  he  still  continues  his  daily  naps, 
two  hours  or  more,  after  the  9.30  A.  M.  food, 
and  an  hour  after  3.30  P.  M.  He  has  gone  tj 
bed  at  7  P.  M.  all  winter,  and  has  slept  all 
night  voluntarily  without  food  since  he  was 
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six  weeks  of  age.  He  has  eight  incisors  and 
his  molars  are  Well  advanced  in  the  gums. 
Ha  weighs  21  pounds  and  is  just  beginning  to 
walk  alone. 

I  use  the  Arnold  sterilizer  and  expect  to 
continue  all  summer.  Is  the  quantity  of  milk 
sufficient?  (1  qt.  herd  milk  for  24  hours.) 
Would  you  advise  additions  of  gruels  ?  Barley 
tried  a  few  months  ago  has  proved  constipa- 
ting. 

Please  give  suggestions  as  to  the  era  of  bread 
and  butter  and  simple  foods.  All  directions 
for  feeding  children  seem  to  leave  them  at 
twelve  months,  with  the  prospect  of  their 
living  happy  ever  after,  like  the  old-time 
heroine  at  her  wedding  day. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  M.  A.  C. 

There  is  no  real  need  to  change  the 
diet  during  the  hot  months.  But  gruels 
are  admissible,  and  after  the  molars 
are  through  he  may  have  bread,  stale, 
cut  thin,  and  lightly  buttered,  or  he 
may  have  the  bread  browned  in  the 
oven,  making  a  kind  of  zwieback  of  it, 
and  buttered  after  cooling.  Until  he 
has  molars,  no  solid  food  is  desirable 
and  even  porridges  are  of  doubtful 
benefit. 


A  Capricious  Appetite,  but  a  Satisfactory  Re- 
sult. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  regarding  a 
dietary  for  my  baby  girl  just  two  years  old? 
She  has  a  very  decided  appetite  as  well  as 
will,  and  refuses  meats,  all  kinds  of  broths, 
eggs,  potatoes  etc.,  with  such  persistent  firm- 
ness that  I  cannot  force  her  to  take  them. 
She  has  16  teeth,  is  very  active,  happy  and 
looks  perfectly  healthy,  but  she  eats  so  light- 
ly that  I  am  constantly  troubled.  At  presen 
I  am  giving  her  a  saucer  of  some  cereal,  with 
a  little  milk,  to  drink  for  her  breakfast.  At 
noon  when  she  comes  in  from  her  outing  and 
before  she  takes  her  nap  I  give  her  the  juice 
of  two  oranges  and  a  couple  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
Educator  crackers.  When  she  wakes  at  2 :30  I 
give  her  either  baked  apple,  or  stewed  prunes 
and  a  little  bread;  possibly  she  will  only  take  a 


little  custard,  and  at  0  she  has  a  saucer  of 
Germea  and  a  glass  of  milk. 

She  seems  to  have  grown  tired  of  cereals 
and  often  eats  no  breakfast  at  all,  although  it 
does  not  seem  to  disturb  her  happiness  or  her 
health.  She  is  fond  of  fresh  fruits.  Do  you 
think  she  can  be  sufficiently  nourished  ? 

L.  D.  A. 

You  do  not  mention  you  child's 
height  or  weight,  but  she  presents 
fair  evidence  of  health,  having  all  the 
teeth  that  are  usual  at  her  age  and 
being  active,  happy,  and  seeming  per- 
fectly healthy.  Now,  on  this  showing 
we  see  nothing  to  worry  about,  and  we 
presume  that  she  is  sufficiently  nour- 
ished and  that  her  declining  to  take 
more  food  may  be  wiser  than  your  de- 
sire to  give  it  to  her.  While  our  diet 
tables  are  made  up  on  averages,there  is 
not  only  a  great  difference  in  the  de- 
sires of  persons,  but  quite  a  difference 
in  their  actual  needs. 

She  can  at  this  time  of  year  be  in- 
dulged in  quite  a  variety  of  fruits. 
The  absolute  requirements  are  that 
they  shall  be  both  fresh  and  ripe. 

Have  you  tried  junket  ?  This  is  a 
means  of  giving  quite  a  little  milk 
in  disguise.  Vary  your  custards — 
boiled  and  baked.  Try  zwieback  as  a 
form  of  bread,  and  very  likely  in  the 
cooler  weather  she  will  be  less  resist- 
ant against  taking  broths,  meats,  &c 


Probable  Need  of  Increased  Milk  Food ; 
Possible  Cause  of  Indistinct  Speech. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  twin  babies  eleven  months  old  who 
are  doing  well  on  Dr.  Botch's  modification  of 
Dr.  Meigs's  "  Creamfood"  (see  Babyhood,  Vol. 
6  ;  page  177).  How  long  will  this  be  proper 
nourishment  for  them  ?  And  shall  I  change  to 
undiluted  milk? 

Some  of  my  children  are  inclined  to  talk 
through  the  nose.  I  am  convinced  this  is 
merely  habit  ;  because,  when  made  to  repeat 
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their  words,  they  can  speak  clearly,  and  be- 
sides there  are  no  other  indications  of  nose 
or  throat  trouble.   Might  vocal  exercise  be 
beneficial  ?  or  can  you  suggest  anything  ? 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  M.  A.  S. 

If  the  children  are  really  doing- 
well,  the  mixture  may  be  continued, 
in  increasing  amounts  as  needed, 
through  the  hot  weather.  On  the 
other^hand,  there  is  every  probability 
that  they  could  now  take  a  mixture 
•containing  an  increased  proportion  of 
milk.  Through  the  summer,  unless 
you  are  very  fortunately  situated  as 
to  milk  supply,  we  think  you  would 
better^not  try  milk  with  no  dilution 
at  all,  but  you  may  in  the  cooler 
weather  rapidly  diminish  the  dilution 
until  pure  milk  is  reached.  You 
would  better  be  sure  that  the  so- 
called  "  third  tonsil "  in  the  pos- 
terior nasal  passage  is  not  enlarged. 
But  in  any  case  vocal  exercises  will 
be  useful. 


Questions  Concerning  a  Five-Months-Old. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 
My  baby  girl  is  five  months  old.  (She 


drools  a  quantity,  keeps  her  fists  in  her 
mouth,  and  is  a  little  fretful.  Her  gums  do 
not  seem  red.     Do  you  think  she  is  teething  ? 

When  she  does  teethe,  even  if  not  now,  shall 
I  give  her  anything  else  besides  breast  milk, 
If  so,  what  would  you  advise  ?  She  seems  to 
thrive  now  on  the  breast  food. 

"We  live  near  the  Atlantic  Beach;  do  you 
think  it  would  be  a  help  to  her  during  the 
teething  spell  to  be  right  on  the  beach  where 
she  could  get  the  salt  breeze  ?  B. 

Hilton  Head,  S.  C. 

The  drooling  often  accompanies 
teething,  but  is  not  a  definite  sign.  It 
is  due  to  development  of  the  sali- 
vary glands,  and  inasmuch  as  their  de- 
velopment very  often  coincides  more  or 
less  with  the  process  of  teething,  the 
drooling  has  been  popularly  associ- 
ated with  the  latter. 

Do  not  change  the  breast  milk 
while  it  is  good  and  abundant,  nor,  un- 
less it  is  scanty,  would  we  add  any 
other  nourishment  before  autumn. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  to  the  shore  if 
the  child  is  well,  but  it  is  usually  an  ad- 
vantageous chance  for  the  mother,  en- 
abling her  to  better  nourish  the  child. 


THE  BROWN  BIBLE. 


BY  MARGARET  ANDREWS  ALLEN. 


UCH  is  the  title  of  a  little 
pile  of  note  books  which 
have  never  seen  the  light 
of  a  print  shop,  and  have 
been  purely  a  family  rec- 
ord for  family  pleasure.    The  christ- 
ening was  done  by  a  little  boy  who, 
climbing  into  his  mother's  arms  for  a 


story,  said,  "Do  read  to  me,  mamma, 
do  read  to  me  from  the  Brown 
Bible  that  tells  all  I  used  to 
do  when  I  was  a  baby."  And  the 
name,  of  his  own  pure  invention,  has 
remained  to  this  day,  and  "Brown 
Bibles"  they  will  always  be  in  spite  of 
any  contradiction  by  their  red,  blue  or 
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orange  bindings.  Baby's  laws  are  de- 
crees not  to  be  broken. 

Dr.  James  Davis  Butler,  of  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  whose  memory,  even  in  his 
old  age,  is  a  marvel  to  all  his  friends 
has  told  us  that  "the  worst  pencil  is 
better  than  the  best  memory."  And 
in  the  light  of  this,  and  with  the  feel- 
ing that  there  was  a  possibility  of  the 
charming  everyday  life  of  our  first 
baby  becoming  dim  to  us  or  utterly 
slipping  away,  my  husband  and  I  re- 
solved that  we  would  attempt  a  record, 
as  far  as  it  might  be  possible  for  him, 
a  busy  college  professor,  and  for  me, 
the  mother  of  a  first  baby,  for  whom  I 
cared  myself,  without  the  help 
of  a  nursery  maid.  I  give  these 
details  because  the  reason  gen- 
erally given  for  not  keeping  such  re- 
cords is,  "I  have  no  time."  We  are 
now  the  happy  possessors  of  four  vol- 
umes, and  their  value  to  us,  in  their 
picture  of  the  childhood  of  our  chil- 
dren, is  beyond  price.  It  is  astonishing 
how  such  a  record  enlightens  us  in  re- 
gard to  child  nature,  the  development 
and  power  of  the  different  faculties 
and  the  curious  workings  of  a  child's 
mind.  We  are  often  saved  from 
harsh,  unjust  judgment  of  children's 
deeds  by  a  record  that  really  teaches 
us  to  see  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  a 
child. 

What  would  we  not  give  for  the  re- 
cord of  merely  one  day  of  our  child 
life?  Even  the  memory  which  we  all 
have  of  it  is  often  a  help  for  to-day, 
in  understanding  our  own  children. 
What  would  we  give  for  the  thoughts 
of  the  little  Puritan  maiden  who  drove 
her  cows  through  the  Boston  streets 
when  they  were  green  lanes  ?  How 
we  cherish  each  scrap,  however  small, 


that  brings  back  the  personality  of  the 
child  of  long  ago.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  an  old-time  lady  was  human 
enough  to  make  this  record  of  the 
little  daughter  of  a  very  proper  Cam- 
bridge professor — 

"  O,  Lucy  Ware,  I  do  declare 
It  is  abominable 

That  you  should  put  one  dirty  foot 
Upon  my  nice  white  table." 

We  are  also  pleased  to  know  that 
the  same  little  Lucy  was  a  zealous 
Federalist,  and  hissed  and  shouted  at 
a  rider  in  Cambridge  streets  who  did 
not  wear  the  white  cockade.  These 
two  records,  though  insignificant  in 
themselves,  change  her  from  a  shadowy 
creature  of  long  ago  into  a  flesh-and- 
blood  little  girl.  And  while  we  cherish 
these  scattered  facts,  how  much  more 
could  we  gain  from  a  daily  record  of 
the  child-life  of  those  times,  now  left 
so  far  behind  us.  Seeing  this,  it  lies 
in  our  power  to  save  those  who  come 
after  us  from  any  such  loss  by  a  little 
extra  exertion  and  a  few  moments 
each  day  ;  and  at  the  same  time  we 
are  laying  up  for  ourselves  stores  of 
pleasure  and  profit.  The  work  is  pay- 
ment in  itself,  and  when  once  begun 
needs  no  encouragement. 

The  first  essential  for  such  a  record 
is  a  blank  book  and  a  pencil  or  better 
a  fountain  pen,  always  handy — for 
often  one  has  but  five  minutes  of  a  busy 
day  to  utilize,  and  if  paper  and  pencil 
are  not  handy  the  time  slips  by.  The 
record  of  those  five  minutes  may  seem 
trival,  but  in  connection  with  the  five 
minutes  of  the  next  day  and  week  and 
month,  it  will  mean  more  than  one 
imagines. 

Another  point  is:  do  not  wait  for 
remarkable    events  to   record.  Few 
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events  seem  remarkable  when  they  are 
happening  ;  but  in  the  light  of  what 
comes  before  and  what  follows  we 
often  see  their  importance,  and  in  the 
end  we  may  find  we  have  been  record- 
ing remarkable  days. 

Another  point  is:  do  not  wait  for  a 
favorable  time  to  begin — or  you  never 
will  begin;  compel  circumstances, 
don't  let  them  compel  you.  A  record 
of  even  two  or  three  lines  a  day  is  a 
"  camel's  nose,"  and  you  will  soon  find 
the  whole  animal  is  in.  But  the  record 
that  abusy  father  and  mother  can  keep 
is  best  illustrated  by  the  record  itself. 
So,  without  any  attempt  at  systematic 
arrangement,  I  will  give  selections 
from  our  volumes — gleaned  at  various 
places  merely  as  samples  of  what  may 
be  done.  For  systematic  work,  I  was 
astonished  to  find  some  years  ago, 
when  I  had  occasion  to  look  up  the 
development  of  a  child's  speech,  that, 
all  unconsciously  to  ourselves,  we  had 
made  a  complete  monthly  record,  from 
the  first  articulate  sound  to  the  com- 
pleted sentence. 

Our  first  record  is  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  not  waiting  for  a  favorable 
time.    It  runs  thus: 

March  8,  1870. — "Baby  eight  weeks  old  to- 
day. He  is  now  screaming  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs, while  his  cousin  is  preparing  him  for  bed. 
He  has  been  very  good  all  day,  but  he 
will  have  a  worrying  time,  and  this  is  it. 
He  looks  like  his  mamma,  is  strong  and  act- 
ive, long-limbed  and  growing  every  day.  He 
takes  a  great  deal  of  notice  and  has  known  us 
all  for  some  days  ('?).  Several  times  he  has 
recognized  his  unfortunate  papa,  imperiously 
summoned  him,  and  kept  him  steadily  at  work 
dancing  him  in  his  arms.  Every  morning 
he  lies  in  his  crib  and  talks  to  his  little  woolen 
doll,  Sophronia,  suspended  by  a  thread  from 
the  angel's  picture.  He  is  willing  now  to  be 
put  into  a  tub  of  water.  " 

* 
*  * 

March  17. — "  M.  has  been  making  the  baby 
some  pretty  soft  white  bibs,  and  when  he  lies 
asleep  he  often  works  the  bib  up  and  down 


with  his  amis,  so  it  folds  round  his  face,  mak- 
ing him  look  for  all  the  world  like  a  blood-root 
flower.  We  are  beginning  to  discriminate 
his  different  sounds  or  perhaps  he  is  beginning 
to  express  different  emotions,  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  calls  to  his  mother  very  distinctly. 
When  he  has  been  crying  for  food  and  it  is 
given  him,  he  immediately  sets  up  a  little  crow 
of  thanksgiving,  which  we  call  grace  before 
meat — as  indeed  it  is.  " 

* 

March  22. — "Yesterday  he  was  a  marvel  of 
goodness.  He  seems  to  be  learning  how  to  lie 
awake  and  enjoy  himself  quietly,  and  is  begin- 
ning to  stuff  his  fists  into  his  mouth.  For  the 
past  few  days  he  has  slept  more  and  cried  less, 
than  ever  before  in  his  life.  He  is  beginning 
to  see  his  hands.  He  lay  awake  in  his  carriage 
all  breakfast  time,  only  once  in  a  while  re- 
quiring me  to  jingle  the  spoons  and  ask  him 
if  it  wasn't  beautiful  and  sublime. ': 

* 

*  * 

March  26. — "When  I  waked  this  morning, 
Baby  burst  into  a  cunning  little  laugh  of  de- 
light. He  must  have  waked  some  time  before, 
but  lay  quite  still  till  then,  probably  gazing: 
wisely  round,  as  he  does  much  of  the  time 
now.  In  the  past  few  days  he  has  gained 
much  in  the  use  of  his  hands,  tossing  a  hand- 
kerchief and  pulling  his  dress  and  blanket  and 
also  (which  is  a  great  help  to  us)  sucking  his. 
fist  or  fingers  or  thumb  or  any  part  of  hi& 
hand  which  goes  into  his  mouth  easiest.  He 
can  raise  himself  quite  high  now  on  his  hands, 
when  he  lies  on  his  face.  He  seems  to  care 
more  for  us  every  day  and  to  know  and  under- 
stand us  better." 

*  * 

April  25. — "  To-day  he  has  shown  two  new 
powers — sucking  his  thumb  when  he  wishes, 
and  springing  after  and  calling  to  bright  ob- 
jects or  any  little  thing  that  pleases  him,  often 
springing  so  violently  that  he  nearly  takes 
himself  out  of  my  arms.  He  springs  after 
the  blue  checks  in  his  blanket,  crushes  them 
all  up  in  his  two  hands  and  cavers  his  face 
with  them,  and  then  peeps  out  laughing.  He 
was  delighted  to-day  when  I  opened  the 
corner  cupboard  and  showed  him  the  cups- 
and  dishes.  He  called  and  reached  out  his 
little  hands.  This  morning  I  put  him  into 
his  cradle  wide  awake — he  not  even  whimper- 
ing— and  soon  he  tried  to  turn  toward  me,  that 
he  might  see  me  make  the  bed.  I  turned  him, 
and  he  put  his  thumb  in  his  mouth  in  thor- 
ough content.  By  the  time  the  bed  was  made 
he  was  sound  asleep,  and  slept  for  two  hours 
and  a  half.  He  is  delighted  with  this  new 
power  of  his,  it  is  such  a  consolation  in  times 
of  trouble." 

* 

*  * 

May  10. — "  Baby  sat  in  my  lap  all  through 
dinner,  nearly  pulled  my  plate  off  the  table, 
caught  hold  of  my  fork  and  stuck  it  into  a 
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piece  of  beefsteak,  and  picked  up  my  napkin 
ring  and  put  it  into  his  mouth,  and  altogether 
was  very  cunning.  To-morrow  he  will  be  four 
months  old.  He  has  grown  more  mature 
looking,  and  jumps  and  throws  his  arms  and 
body  round  vigorously.  He  also  laughs  with 
a  distinct  ha-ha-ha  !  " 

* 

*  * 

May  -J". — ••  Yesterday  we  took  Baby  to  call  on 
his  cousin,  nine  weeks  older  than  himself.  She 
opened  her  mouth  from  ear  to  ear  as  if  to 
swallow  him,  and  grabbed  and  tore  at  him 
wildly  with  her  hands,  though  we  would  not 
let  her  touch  him,  for  fear  she  would  scratch 
him.  He  looked  at  her  soberly  for  a  long 
time,  and  with  great  interest,  sometimes  gently 
putting  out  his  hand  and  daintily  touching  her 
skirts,  as  if  half  afraid  of  her.  But  at  length 
he  grew  more  familiar  and  sprang  and  reached 
and  jumped  and  talked  in  great  excitement.  It 
was  a  very  comical  sight.  He  now  notices 
horses  and  people  that  go  by,  and  even  traces 
all  over  the  window  pane  any  fly  that  may  be 
walking  there.  To-night,  when  his  father 
opened  his  paper  (The  Academy),  he  seized  it 
with  both  hands,  one  on  each  side,  and  pored 
over  it  eagerly,  as  if  intent  on  the  news.  I  have 
given  him  red  clover  blossoms  for  playthings, 
and  he  puts  them  up  to  his  nose,  makes  up  a 
comical,  disgusted  face,  as  if  they  did  not  smell 
good,  and  throws  them  away." 

*'  * 

July  24. — "We  have  brought  Baby  for  his  first 
visit  to  my  old  New  England  home.  This 
morning  his  grandfather  spent  nearly  all 
breakfast  time  singing  old  songs  to  him,  among 
others  "The  shamrock,  the  green,  immortal 
shamrock."  Baby  sat  in  his  high  chair  at  the 
table,  never  taking  his  eyes  from  his  grand- 
father, who  waved  a  red  bandana  for  a  flag  and 
made  the  song  emphatic.  Baby  is  trying  to 
creep,  but  does  not  yet  succeed.  Still  he 
throws  himself  about,  and  goes  little  distances. 
He  has  been  in  short  clothes  ever  since  he  was 
six  months  old.  He  is  six  months  and  thir- 
teen days  old  to-day.  The  flies  interest  him 
very  much,  he  watches  and  tries  to  catch  them. 
The  sunshine  also  he  delights  in,  and  the 
shadows  that  dance  in  it.  His  own  little  hands 
he  has  played  with  for  about  a  week,  and  evi- 
dently admires  them  much." 

*  * 

Nov.  13. — "Baby  was  ten  months  old  two 
days  ago,  and  celebrated  the  event  by  taking 
his  first  meal  from  the  silver  porringer  which 
we  used  when  we  were  babies.  He  tasted 
first  from  the  spoon  rather  cautiously,  but 
soon  grew  enthusiastic  and  called  and  begged 
between  the  spoonfuls.  When  I  said  '  Baby 
want  more  ?'  his  face  lighted  up  all  over  and 
he  said  •ur-ur'.  which  we  take  for  yes.  When 
I  took  the  porringer  out  into  the  kitchen  to 
thin  the  mixture,  he  began  to  cry  in  a  heart- 


broken way,  end  when  I  brought  it  back  broke 
into  the  jolliest  laughter.  He  has  grown  to 
be  a  very  merry  baby,  laughing  and  shouting 
vigorously  when  anything  pleases  him.  The 
other  day  he  saw  K — and  C —  playing  "Pease 
porridge  hot,"  and  the  next  day  when  he  saw 
them  playing  it  again,  he  began  to  play  it 
also,  clapping  his  little  hands  and  throwing 
them  apart  or  forward  with  a  comical  air.  He 
threw  kiasesjto  K — this  afternoon  without  ever 
being  taught.  He  can  now  creep  quite  fast, 
and  hurries  over  the  floor  after  the  various 
treasures  he  can  find.  He  now  eats  bread  like 
a  Christian,  taking  regular  (and  irregular) 
mouthfuls.  If  he  crams  too  much  in  at  once, 
he  heroically  stands  the  consequent  choking, 
scorning  to  complain,  or  drags  the  extra  pieces 
out  with  his  hand  and  eats  them  again.  His 
success  is  not  always  perfect,  for  to-day  at  tea 
time  he  got  bread  on  the  back  of  his  head  and 
all  over  his  face,  and  even  in  his  eyes.  The 
other  day,  to  his  great  amusement,  I  taught 
him  to  blow  his  nose.  He  really  did  it,  and 
then  attempted  to  blow  mine.  He  claps 
his  hands  when  he  is  much  pleased.  When 
we  sing  ;  Bonnie  Dundee '  he  jumps  and 
claps  with  delight,  and  now  he  starts  every 
time  he  hears  it.  He  has  a  decided  fancy  for 
certain  tunes." 

*  * 

December  11. — "  Baby  has  just  begun  to 
enjoy  pictures  and  points  to  different  things 
in  them,  saying,  '  dat-dat'  and  waving  his  hand 
majestically.  To-day  he  held  up  his  arms  to 
something  above  him,  and  W.  on  taking  him 
up,  found  it  was  the  Sistine  Cherubs  under 
the  clock.  He  was  instantly  contented  when 
he  could  touch  them.  A  little  while  after  I 
took  him,  and  as  we  sat  under  the  same  picture 
he  pointed  up  to  it  and  said  '  mamma,'  as  if  to 
show  me  what  a  beautiful  thing  he  had  found. 
He  takes  great  delight  in  our  little  German 
picture,  '  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  '  and 
seems  to  know  they  are  little  children  like 
himself.  We  have  said  many  times  to  him 
'This  little  pig  went  to  market'  etc.,  and  the 
other  day  we  found  him1  trying  to  say  it,  picking 
up  first  one  toe  and  then  another  and  murmur- 
ing over  little  words,  smiling  all  the  time  with 
pleasure  at  his  own  power.  He  makes  many 
real  attempts  at  words,  saying  '  ant  dat '  while 
pointing  out  what  he  wants,  emphatic  both  in 
word  and  gesture.  Yesterday  he  had  his 
picture,  a  tintype,  taken  with  W.  and  K.  The 
success  of  the  picture  can  be  no  better  recorded 
than  by  giving  the  name  with  which  the  family 
have  christened  it — the  Bakshash,  the  Rak- 
shash  and  the  Chimera.  Baby  showed  great 
interest  in  the  photographer's  rooms,  talking 
excitedly  to  all  the  pictures.  He  can  now 
raise  himself  easily  upon  his  feet  by  leaning 
on  something  with  his  hands,  and  does  it 
often.  One  of  his  great  delights  still  is  the 
corner  cupboard,  and  he  sits  before  it  when- 
ever he  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  get  it  open 
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or  finds  it  so,  and  claps  his  hands  in  glee  at 
the  anticipated  joys,  before  he  attempts  to 
touch  anything.  This,  unfortunately  for  him. 
gives  us  time  to  run  to  the  rescue  of  the  cups 
and  dishes.  Among  his  words  now  are  two 
which  sound  very  much  like  1  O  dear  ! 1  " 

* 

*  * 

December  IS. — "To-day  Baby  stood  up  for 
the  first  time  alone.  He  had  been  resting 
his  hands  on  the  block  cart,  when  he  suddenly 
straightened  up,  clapped  his  hands  in  exulta- 
tion, radiant  with  smiles,  and  sat  down  over- 
come by  circumstances." 

Thus  much  for  the  records  of  early 
babyhood.  Now  let  me  give  a  few 
from  a  later  period  when  the  joys  of 
language  are  added  to  the  other  joys 
of  life. 

January  17,  1872. — "Baby  two  years  and  five 
days  old  to-day,  and  this  is  the  story  he  made 
all  of  his  own  accord,  sitting  on  my  lap  by  the 
dining  room  fire:  'When  baby  playing,  baby 
see  grandpa  coming,  say  how-de-do,  grandpa, 
come  in  house.  Baby  kiss  grandpa  and 
mamma  kiss  him.  'cause  love  grandpa,  'cause 
grandpa  so  good.'  " 

This  we  record  as  an  act  of  mem- 
ory as  well  as  speech,  for  he  had 
not  seen  his  grandfather  since  the 
summer. 

Evening. — "  To-night  there  came  in  the  mail 
a  little  wooly  lamb  for  Baby.  He  has  always 
been  unable  to  pronounce  the  '  1,'  giving  it  a 
•  y '  sound.  To-night  the  little  new  lamb, 
with  which  he  was  greatly  delighted,  urged 
him  to  renewed  effort.  "We  saw  him  rolling 
his  tongue  about  in  wonderful  ways,  and,  as  I 
happened  to  say  'lamb,'  looking  intently  in 
my  mouth.  At  length  we  understood  from 
his  efforts  that  he  was  trying  to  imitate  the 
position  he  had  seenmy  tongue  take  to  say  '1.* 
He  struggled  with  it  for  some  time,  uttering 
various  approximations,  and  at  last  really 
succeeded  to  his  intense  delight  in  saying 
lamb.'  which  he  repeated  again  and  again.*' 

*  * 

Jan.  18. — "Baby  waked  rather  too  early 
this  morning  and  entreated  to  be  taken  into 
bed  saying  '  baby  get  into  mamma's  crib  or 
not  '-'do  b'leve  so  !'  The  other  day  I  went 
out  to  tea.  M-  told  him  I  had  gone  where 
there  was  a  little  baby, and  asked  him  what  he 
supposed  the  little  baby  said.  He  considered 
a  moment  and  then  answered  '  y-e-a-ow  '.  To- 
night when  I  was  undressing  him,  I  let  him 
look  out  of  the  window  to  see  '  twinkle,  twinkle 
'ittle  'tar!'  He  suddenly  saw  the  moon  and 
exclaimed  '  It  is  the  moon.  I  ken  her  horn." 


When  I  came  home  from  down  town  this  fore- 
noon he  ran  to  me,  hugging  and  kissing  me 
most  lovingly.  I  said  '  What  do  you  think 
mamma  saw  down  town  ?  '  He  answered  im- 
mediately. 'P'raps  saw  moo  cow,  p'raps  saw 
puppy,  p'raps  got  little  present  for  baby.  ' 
I  fortunately  had  brought  home  some  crackers, 
and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  put  his  hand 
in  the  bag  and  take  out  one  for  a  present.  As 
his  father  was  singing  to  him  to-night  in 
'Die  Pinzgauer',  he  joined  very  heartily  in 
the  refrain,  '  Zschahi!  Zschahe!  Zschaho! — die 
Binzer  sind  schon  da  !  Jetzt  schau  fein  dass 
ein  Jeder,  Jeder,  Jeder,  Jeder  sei  Kanzelle 
hat.  '  This  morning  he  said  contempla- 
tively to  himself. — '  Baby  dirty  '  i '  boy — O  so 
dirty — dat  English:  nicht  sehr  gut— dat  Eng- 
lish ?  no  dat  German,  '  He  wanted  his  mother 
to  go  down  stairs  with  him,  and  when  she 
couldn't  and  said  he  wouldn't  want  to  go  down 
alone,  he  answered  '  p'raps  baby  get  nunnee 
mamma  down  'tairs  from  'Cago'.  Then 
said,  '  What  will  you  say  to  her,  baby  ?  '  He 
said,  '  baby,  say  dear.  '  And  what  will  yon 
say  to  me  ?  'Nussing.'  *' 


February  4- — *'  The  other  day  Baby  began  to 
sing  and  pitched  the  tune  too  high.  He 
stopped  and  said  '  dat  lower,'  pitched  it  again 
and  went  on  all  right.  I  said  to  him  '  Oui 
monsieur.'  Baby  laughed  and  his  mother 
asked  him  '  what  did  papa  say? '  '  We  must  see 
her,'  he  said  very  deliberately.  The  other 
day,  after  offering  me  several  things  at  the 
table,  he  said  '  Won't  papa  have  a  little  ap- 
petite ?'  He  catches  and  adapts  quotations 
very  quickly,  as,  '  Do  let  me  go  out  on  fleecy 
snow  '  and  '  The  wind  blows  like  raging  seas.'  " 
* 

*  * 

March  10. — '•  To-day  Baby  has  been  full  of 
affection.  He  patted  my  hand  this  noon  say- 
ing 'dear  old  hand,'  'dear  old  hand!'    He  is 

enamoured  of  the  two  B  twins,  and  said  to 

me  '  Wish  mamma  had  annunee  baby,  a  little 
baby,  one  of  the  man's  babies  in  the  'ittle 
carriage.  Baby  would  give  it  bread  and 
cream  and  everything  to  eat  and  it  could  sleep 
in  an  nunnie  crib  and  baby  would  make  it 
walk,  and  it  would  take  hold  of  baby's  hand.' 
To-day  he  sang  with  absolute  correctness 
do-me-sol  again  and  again  to  our  great  sur- 
prise. He  keeps  making  up  funny  little 
songs  about  all  sorts  of  things  and  saying 
'  mamma,  think  that  a  pretty  song? '  or  '  wlret 
do  you  think  of  that,  mamma?'  He  can  sing 
ever  so  much  English  and  German  now  and 
does  'perlastics'  (gymnastics)  '  yike  K.'  He 
dances  also  and  sings  « buy  a  broom  '  for  his 
music.  He  will  be  two  years  and  two  months 
old  to-morrow.  The  other  morning,  when  I 
took  him  into  bed,  he  settled  himself  down  in 
my  arms  with  a  contented  expression,  saying 
'  now  baby  is  very  comfortable-table-table, 
0  what  a  funny  word.' '' 
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March  14- — "Yesterday  Baby  was  making  up 
a  little  song  and  said,  1  Mamma,  where  do 
you  think  that  little  song  comes  from  that  is 
in  my  mouth?'  When  she  said  'I  don't 
know  '  he  said  '  It  comes  out  of  my  head. ' 
To-day  he  was  looking  at  the  sunset  and  said, 
•Perhaps  some  day  baby  will  be  a  little  sky  lark 
and  have  wings  and  fly  off  into  the  red  sky.' " 
* 

*  * 

March  SI. — "  The  other  afternoon  when  a 
student  called  on  some  business,  and  happened 
to  mention  that  he  had  just  used  the  last  of  a 
$5  bill  which  he  had  that  morning,  Baby,  who 
was  standing  by,  immediately  took  the  idea 
tnat  it  was  the  last  of  the  young  man's  money, 
and  running  into  the  dining  room,  came  back 
with  a  purse,  saying,  '  I  got  some  money,  I 
give  you  some  money.'  and  taking  out  a  cent 
handed  it  very  gravely  to  the  student  saying, 
'  I  give  you  a  cent,  I  give  you  more  money,  I 
give  you  plenty  of  money.'  It  was  a  comical 
sight,  the  tall,  amused  student  and  the  grave, 
earnest  baby  looking  up  at  him." 

*  * 

April  9. — "The  other  day  Baby  and  K.  were 
playing  the  story  of  Jason,  (as  they  often  play 
stories  which  we  have  read  to  them),  sitting 
in  a  hut  for  the  winter  (shawls  laid  over  two 
chairs)  after  having  carried  home  the  golden 
fleece  (a  small  handkerchief).  Unfortunately 
Medea  had  to  wipe  Jason's  nose  a  good  deal, 
as  he  had  a  bad  cold.  At  length  we  heard  a 
violent  altercation,  and  running  in,  found  it 
was  caused  by  Jason's  wiping  his  own  nose  on 
the  golden  fleece,  to  which  Medea  vigorously 
objected.  For  the  Argo,  they  used  a  cricket 
turned  upside  down,  and  propelled  it  with 
sticks. 


Aprii  14. — "  The  other  night  for  fun  I  was- 
proving  something  by  '  Barbara,"  and  Baby  got 
hold  of  it  and  used  it  with  most  comical  effect. 
"When  I  was  putting  him  to  bed  at  night,  he 
gaid:  'Now  let  us  talk,'  and  began —  All  "ittle 
girls  like  pop-overs.  K — is  a  'ittle  girl,  so  K — 
likes  pop-overs,  dat  Barbara!'  He  now  sings  al- 
most everything  that  we  do,  often  putting 
original  words  to  oxm  tunes.  It  is  great  fun  to- 
hear  him  sing  some  of  the  negro  songs,  1  I'm 
hunting  for  a  city  for  to  praise  my  Lord  '  and 
'  If  you  look  up  the  road  you'll  see  father 
Moses,  join  the  Angel  band."  He  sings:  1  My 
name  is  Columbus,  I  was  born  in  Genoa '  with 
great  gusto,  and  goes  round  collecting  money 
for  him,  when  he  comes  to  the  verse  '  O  help 
me,  kind  people,  if  you've  any  money  for  to- 
give,  for  I'm  bound  to  find  Columbia  by  jingo, 
or  die! '  " 


Api'il  24,  1872. — •'  This  is  the  first  warm  day 
of  spring,  and  K —  and  Baby  have  played  out 
in  the  yard  nearly  all  day.  We  gathered  he- 
paticas  in  the  grass,  and  Baby  was  greatly  de- 
lighted with  the  pleasures  of  out-of-doors,  after 
the  long  cold  winter.  He  kept  singing  nearlv 
all  the  time  'Happy  little  Zephyrs  we,'  &c,  'I 
sent  my  love  an  apple,'  &c.  Every  now  and  then 
he  shouted  '  O.  I'm  having  such  a  good  time  ! 
and  then  he  would  throw  his  head  back  and  laugh 
all  over,  with  his  overflow  of  spirits.  He 
made  a  parody,  '  Happy  'ittle  babies  we,'  and 
sang  it  joyfully.  Yesterday  he  parodied  :  '  Row 
brothers  row,' 

'  Bow  babies  row,  the  babies  run  fast, 
The  mammas  are  near,  and  the  babies  are 
past.'  " 


BOOKS  AND  PICTURES  FOR  THE  NURSERY. 

BY  ESTELLE   If.  HURLL. 


HE  nursery  is  the  child's 
:  first  school-room,  and  his 
i  earliest  lessons  in  literature 
I  and  art  are  learned  from 
the  books  and  pictures  which  surround 
him  here.  The  first  impressions  of 
life  are  the  most  ineffaceable,  and  the 
young  mind  which  has  been  fed  from 
the  beginning  on  the  works  of  true  ar- 
tists will  naturally  reject  the  worthless 
trash  of  cheap  stories  and  inferior  art. 

Remembering  how  strong  an  in- 
fluence books  and  pictures  have  in 
forming  the  child's  taste,  we  can  hard- 
ly  overestimate  the    importance  of 


making  a  wise  selection  for  the  fur- 
nishings of  the  nursery.  Xow  that 
the  best  paintings  of  the  great  masters 
are  reproduced  in  photographs  and 
artotypes  at  most  reasonable  prices, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
not  always  have  the  best  pictures  on 
our  walls;  and  publishers  have  spared 
no  pains  to  enable  us  to  place  the 
choicest  literature  on  our  book  shelves. 
As  the  child's  imagination  is  keenly 
receptive,  fairy  stories  always  consti- 
tute a  large  share  of  the  nursery 
literature.  These  should  be  chosen 
very  carefully,  with  a  view  to  finding 
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something  better  than  the  merely 
marvellous,  grotesque  or  amusing. 
The  best  fairy  tales  are  true  presenta- 
tions of  the  ideals  of  life,  and  under 
the  imaginative  forms  of  a  super- 
natural world  are  concealed  many 
beautiful  lessons  of  the  truth  of  the 
world  about  us. 

Hans  Andersen's  Tales  are  indis- 
pensable nursery  books,  and  to  these 
should  be  added  that  lovely  story  so 
full  of  wit  and  wisdom,  The  Water 
Babies,  by  Charles  Kingsley.  George 
MacDonald's  fairy  books  are  also  true 
children's  classics.  The  Back  of  the 
North  Wind,  Princes  and  Goblins  and 
Princess  and  Curdle,  are  the  titles  of  his 
longest  works  of  this  kind,  while  shorter 
ones  are  The  Golden  Key  and  The  Light 
Princess.  Mrs.  Mulock-Craik's  Little 
Lame  Prince  and  Mr.  Ruskin's  King  of 
the  Golden  River  are  two  other  short 
stories  of  this  class  which  are  full  of 
sweet  and  tender  lessons  for  child- 
hood. 

The  highest  form  of  fairy  lore  is 
classic  mythology,  and  to  this  en- 
chanting region  a  most  delightful  in- 
troduction may  be  found  in  Kings- 
ley's  Greek  Heroes  and  Hawthorne's 
Wonder  Book. 

Turning  from  the  tales  of  mythic 
heroes  to  the  stories  of  boys  and  girls 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  may 
make  a  most  charming  collection  from 
the  works  of  the  late  English  writer, 
Mrs.  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing.  Of  these 
the  children's  favorites  are  Jackanapes, 
Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecot,  Mary's  Mea- 
dow, The  Story  of  a  Short  Life,  A  Flat- 
iron  for  a  Farthing,  and  Jan  of  the  Wind 
Mill.  In  similar  vein  are  the  stories 
of  our  American  writer,  Mrs.  Kate 
Douglas  AViggin,  whose  Story  of  Patsy, 


Timothy's  Quest,  and  Bird's  Christmas 
Carol,  are  characterized  by  a  delicate 
and  elevating  sentiment.  A  place 
should  also  be  reserved  on  every  nur- 
sery book- case  for  those  lovely  stories 
of  Laura  E.  Kichards,  Captain  January 
and  Melody.  Two  unique  and  charm- 
ing sketches  of  child  life  in  foreign 
lands  are  Ouida's  Number -g  Stove  and 
The  Dog  of  Flanders. 

Most  of  the  stories  of  this  list  are 
too  old  for  the  little  ones  to  read  by 
themselves,  but  may  be  made  compre- 
hensible and  delightful  to  very  young 
children  if  read  aloud  with  occasional 
explanation. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  new  books 
should  crowd  out  the  old-time  favor- 
ites, and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  visit  a 
nursery  where  Sophie  May's  Dotty 
Dimple  and  Little  Prudie  still  hold 
their  own. 

In  the  way  of  children's  poetry  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  get  just  the  right 
thing  to  please  the  little  folks,  and  at 
the  same  time  satisfy  our  own  literary 
sense.  Many  of  the  nonsense  verses 
of  the  day  are  poor  enough  trash  to 
feed  the  developing  young  mind.  A 
book  of  kindergarten  songs  is  worth 
a  dozen  of  the  silly  books  of  rhymes 
and  jingles.  Eugene  Field's  collection 
of  verses,  With  Trumpet  and  Drum,  is 
also  a  good  nursery  possession. 

In  choosing  pictures  for  the  nursery 
those  which  contain  figures  are  most 
appropriate  and  interesting.  The 
place  of  honor  should  be  given  to  a 
large  religious  picture.  "  Christ  Bless- 
ing Little  Children"  is  a  beautiful 
theme  for  such  a  purpose,  and  has 
been  artistically  treated  by  Bida, 
Plockhorst,  Schmidt  and  other  mod- 
ern   artists  in  well-known  paintings 
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which  have  been  reproduced  in  photo- 
graphs and  artotypes.  Other  fine 
religious  pictures  eminently  suitable 
for  the  nursery  are  Hoffmann's 
"Christ  Among  the  Doctors,"  Mu- 
rillo's  "Holy  Family,"  Raphael's 
"  Madonna  of  the  Chair  "  and  Correg- 
gio's  "  Holy  Night." 

The  lovely  child  ideals  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  are  always  admired 
by  the  young.  Some  of  his  most  beau- 
tiful subjects  are  "The  Strawberry 
Girl,"  "Penelope  Boothby,"  "Simplic- 
ity," "The  Age  of  Innocence,"  and  the 
"Angel  Heads."  An  ideal  child  head 
of  rare  sweetness  and  beauty  is  that 
of  a  boy  painted  by  the  German  artist 
Vogel  and  obtainable  in  photographs. 

Pictures  with  stories  in  them  are 
always  in  high  favor  in  the  nursery, 
and  Meyer  Von  Bremen  has  furnished 
a  long  list  of  such  subjects,  from  which 
we  may  choose  a  most  admirable  col- 
lection: "Morning  Prayer  and  Even- 
ing Prayer,"  "  Toll  Paid  Here,"  "  The 
Pet  Canary,"  "The  Storks  Brought 
It,"  etc. 

The  sweet  old  German  legend  that 
the  storks  bring  the  babies  is  charm- 
ingly pictured  in  a  series  of  three 
panels  by  Rosenthal,  which  make  a 
very  pretty  decoration  to  hang  over  a 
baby's  crib.  Another  lovely  picture 
in  the  same  vein  is  by  J.  Koppay, 
representing  a  dear  little  baby  nest- 
ling upon  the  back  of  a  great  stork 
on  his  journey  into  the  world. 

An  appropriate  picture  for  a  nur- 
sery is  Mme.  Le  Brun's  portrait  of 
herself,  clasping  her  little  daughter  in 
her  arms,  while  another  interesting 
and  famous  work  of  the  same  artist  is 
"  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  Children." 
A  good  companion  to  the  latter  is  Van 


Dyck's  "Children  of  Charles  I,"  both 
pictures  being  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion to  two  of  the  most  important 
chapters  in  history. 

In  contrast  to  these  royal  children  we 
may  place  the  vivid  pictures  of  street 
boys  with  which  J.  G.  Brown  has  en- 
riched American  art. 

All  children  love  pets,  and  nothing 
pleases  them  more  than  a  picture  of  a 
fine  dog  or  of  a  pretty  pussy.  In  select- 
ing animal  pictures  try  to  get  repro- 
ductions of  true  works  of  art,  such  as, 
the  paintings  of  Landseer,  Rosa  Bon- 
heur  and  Henriette  Ronner.  "  A  Dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  Humane 
Society,"  "Dignity  and  Impudence,'* 
"Friends,"  "My  Dog,"  are  notable 
examples  of  Landseer's  work,  while 
Rosa  Bonheur's  "  Horse  Fair  "  and  the 
"  Lions  at  Home"  are  justly  famous. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  hang  among 
the  nursery  pictures  some  few  which 
illustrate  the  literature  you  care  to  im- 
press most  upon  the  child's  mind. 
Greek  mythology  will  be  more  inter- 
esting if  the  nursery  contains  a  picture 
of  Hermes,  the  swift  god  of  the  winged 
sandals;  of  Perseus,  the  hero  who 
rescued  Andromeda;  of  Hercules,  the 
strong;  of  Venus,  the  beautiful;  and 
of  Athene,  the  wise. 

Art  of  this  nature  will  prepare  the 
way  to  the  study  of  the  classics  in  the 
most  natural  and  delightful  manner. 

If  mothers  would  consider  the  artis- 
tic and  literary  features  of  the  nursery 
quite  as  important  a  subject  as  the 
equipment  of  the  library,  our  nurseries 
would  become  true  child- gardens,  in 
which  the  young  mind  would  grow  in 
proportion  to  the  development  of  the 
body,  unfolding  by  degrees  into  a 
sweet  and  flower-like  maturity. 
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THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


— As  the  mother  of 
Plea  for  the  Baby's  three  babieg  and  ft 

Comforter.  x^flAet  of 

BaBYHOOD  for  four  years,  I  feel  moved 
for  once  to  raise  my  voice  or,  more 
correctly,  to  use  my  pen,  on  a  sub- 
ject that  has  so  far  remained  nearly 
or  quite  untouched  in  its  columns. 

Perhaps  I  shall  have  to  explain  to 
Babyhood  mothers  what  a  "  baby's  com- 
forter" is.  It  is  a  holeless  nipple 
attached  to  a  small  straight  piece  of 
bone  or  ivory.  A  disk  of  ivory  pre- 
vents the  nipple  from  going  down 
Baby's  throat ;  for  this  nipple  is  in- 
tended for  Baby  to  suck,  and  therein 
is  it  a  comforter. 

We  all  know  that  thumb-sucking 
must  not  be  allowed — that  it  is  liable 
to  spoil  the  shape  of  the  pretty  little 
mouths  ;  that  the  old-fashioned  sugar- 
rag  is  utterly  out  of  the  question ; 
that  nursing  or  feeding  between  the 
regular  hours  must  be  strictly  for- 
bidden :  but  what  are  we  to  give  the 
poor  little  baby  when  he  cries  and 
worries,  particularly  when  he  is  sleepy? 
I  say,  give  him  his  comforter — his 
dear,  clean,  little  rubber  nipple.  I 
know  that  doctors  and  trained  nurses, 
as  a  rule,  discountenance  the  use  of 
the  "  comforter,"  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  obtain  from  one  of 
them  a  reasonable  objection  to  it.  I 
try  to  bring  my  children  up  in  accord- 
ance with  all  the  admirable  sugges- 
tions which  I  read  in  Babyhood,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  am  a  law  unto  my- 
self in  matters  wherein  I  have  had  ex- 
perience. I  put  my  two  babies,  aged, 
respectively,  two  years  and  eleven 
months,  into  their  cribs  for  their  naps 


or  their  night's  sleep,  and  leave  them 
to  go  to  sleep  by  themselves,  but  al- 
ways with  their  precious  comforters, 
of  which  they  are  as  fond  as  of  their 
bottles. 

As  I  stated  above,  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  a  valid  objection  to  the 
use  of  these  nipples,  but  I  can  pre- 
sent some  very  substantial  advan- 
tages. Most  important  I  consider 
the  prevention  of  mouth  breathing, 
and  the  encouragement  of  such  a 
habit  of  keeping  the  mouth  closed 
that  it  soon  does  away  with  the  baby- 
ish fashion  of  keeping  the  lips  slight- 
ly apart  even  during  waking  hours. 
Is  it  necessary  to  comment  on  the  de- 
sirability of  acquiring  the  above 
habits  ?  Then,  unlike  thumb-suck- 
ing, it  is  a  matter  entirely  under 
the  mother's  control.  The  baby 
can  have  his  nipple  only  when  the 
mother  sees  fit  to  give  it  to  him. 

How  many  mothers  who  read  this 
have  many  a  time  and  oft  grown  weary 
and  nervous,  dressing  a  sleepy,  crying 
baby  after  his  bath  ?  Just  tuck  the 
dear  little  comforter  into  his  mouth, 
and  see  whether  you  don't  realize  the 
full  force  of  Holmes's  lines 

And  silence,  like  a  poultice,  comes 

To  heal  the  blows  of  sound. 

I  never  venture  upon  a  street  car  or 
railroad  train  without  a  supply  of  com- 
forters; for  what  is  more  embarrassing 
than  a  crying  baby  in  a  public  convey- 
ance ?  The  moment  the  fretful  time 
arrives,  I  tuck  the  nipple  into  Baby's 
mouth  and  peace  reigns,  while  the  on- 
lookers smile  and  say,  "Isn't  that  too 
cunning  ?" 

These  little  devices  may  be  had  at 
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any  drug  store  or  department  store 
and  cost  ten  or  fifteen  cents  each. 
When  I  began  the  use  of  them,  I 
bought  half  a  dozen.  They  come  with 
a  good-sized  ivory  ring  in  the  top. 
This  I  break  out  and  throw  away  at 
once,  as  it  would  make  too  much  weight 
on  the  tender  little  mouth.  I  wash 
the  nipples  thoroughly,  and  boil  them 
in  soda  water  before  using  at  all,  and 
frequently  repeat  the  operation  after- 
wards, so  that  the  objection  raised  by 
one  physician  that  they  might  be  the 
means  of  conveying  disease  germs 
holds  no  more  than  in  the  case  of  bot- 
tle-nipples or  toys.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  all  such  things  should  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  Then  I 
watch  them  carefully  for  signs  of 
wearing  out;  when  the  tiniest  crack 
appears  in  one,  I  throw  it  away  and 
replace  it  with  the  nipple  from  a  medi- 
cine dropper.  I  buy  these  in  prefer- 
ence to  more  comforters,  because  they 
are  smoother  and  more  perfect,  and 
being  a  better  quality  of  rubber,  wear 
longer.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
buy  the  entire  comforter  at  the  out- 
set in  order  to  secure  the  ivory  disc, 
which  is  the  important  part  of  the  af- 
fair. If  the  nipple  is  too  soft  it  may 
be  stuffed  lightly  with  cotton,  which 
should  be  frequently  renewed. 

I  hope  that  some  mothers  will  be 
encouraged  by  my  experience  to  try 
the  "baby's  comforter,"  for  I  believe 
they  will  find  it,  as  I  have  done,  a  real 
help  in  tiding  over  the  most  difficult 
hours  of  Baby's  day. — X. 


— I  make  bold  to 

The  Other  Side  of      j  i 

address  you  in  re  a 
the  Comforter.  "  _ ,  _    _  , 

two-year-old  baby  s 

teeth  and  their  care. 


I  suffered,  when  young,  what  sin- 
ners are  supposed  to  be  subjected  to- 
beyond  the  bourneless  tide,  and  made 
up  my  mind  that  no  boy  or  girl  of 
mine  would  have  the  same  to  suffer. 
All  my  aches  and  pains  came  from 
carelessness  in  regard  to  my  teeth  as 
a  boy,  when  I  believed  them  made  to 
lift  empty  flour  barrels,  full  sacks  of 
meal,  crack  walnuts,  etc.,  etc. 

I  have  a  boy  two  years  old.  He 
has  had,  from  his  nurse,  a  most  ab- 
ominable instrument  to  suck — a  rubber 
"hoodie."  I  don't  know  our  name  for 
the  atrocious  monstrosity;  I  suppose 
nipple  gets  as  near  to  it  as  anything. 
Since  he  was  six  weeks  old  he  has 
been  let  suck  this  abomination.  Re- 
sult is  that  the  front  teeth  are  rotten 
into  the  gums  and  look  like  the  green- 
black  part  of  Roquefort  cheese,  and 
crumble  as  easily.  Imagine  my  pain 
and  perplexity  as  the  teeth  took  on 
this  hideous  color  and  condition  I 
What  was  I  to  do  ? 

I  called  in  a  specialist,  a  learned  doc- 
tor of  dentistry.  He  urged  washing 
each  day  several  times  with  a  woolen 
lap  and  warm  borax  water.  Pumice 
stone  and  all  similar  remedies,  even 
soap,  are  too  harsh,  but  better  soap 
than  an}*  of  the  so-called  pulverized 
pumice  stones  or  powders.  We  apply 
just  a  little  borax  water,  at  least  twice 
a  day,  in  the  morning  very  early  and 
in  the  evening  just  before  going  to 
bed. — J.  G.  M.,  Chemnitz,  Saxony. 

[These  two  letters  show  how  the 
same  or  two  very  similar  contrivances 
may  be  viewed  in  very  different  lights. 
While  we  cannot  undertake  to  say  that 
the  "  hoodie  "  (whatever  that  word 
means)  is  responsible  for  the  decaying 
teeth  we  can  argue  that  any  such 
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apparatus  for  sucking  is  an  "  atrocious 
monstrosity."  Our  other  correspon- 
dent's plea  is  so  amusing  that  we  sus- 
pect that  she  is  guying  us  with  a 
mock-sermon  contribution.  The  ar- 
guments adduced  for  the  "  Baby's 
Comforter"  apply  equally  well  to  the 
chewing  gum  and  the  quid  of  tobacco, 
both  of  which  are  defended  by  their 
users  or  vendors  in  an  almost  identical 
manner. — Editor  or  Babyhood.] 


A  Homoeopathic 

Cure  for 
Untruthfulness. 


— Every  mother 
knows  what  a  deli- 
cate subject  this  is, 
and  how  extremely 
difficult  is  to  so  affect  the  child's  na- 
ture as  to  permanently  break  it  of  this 
habit. 

A  truthful  child  may  unconsciously 
become  addicted  to  untruthfulness  in 
■associating  with  other  children  at 
school  and  in  various  other  ways.  The 
following  case  will  illustrate  how  a 
child  may  be  broken  of  this  harmful 
habit.  It  was  made  habitual  at  school 
and  while  at  play  with  other  children. 
The  little  five-year- old  one  copied  pre- 
cisely what  she  heard  and  saw  of 
others;  in  time  she  was  able  to  face 
papa  and  mamma  with  a  boldness  that 
was  astonishing.  Her  little  head  at 
such  times  was  thrown  back,  and  her 
eyes  were  defiantly  set  upon  the  per- 
son questioning  her.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood that  the  child  was  an  ex- 
tremely bright  and  lovable  one;  she 
was  pure  in  heart  and  mind,  but  the 
little  stories  flew  from  her  lips  like  a 
novel  from  a  writer's  pen.  They  were 
all  there,  ready  to  come  at  the  correct 
time.  She  had  never  been  punished 
for  this  fault,  but  she  had  been  fre- 
quently admonished,  and  had  had  the 


evil  effects  of  untruthfulness  explained, 
but  all  was  of  no  avail.  Then  one  of 
the  most  efficacious  of  methods  was 
put  into  operation  by  her  parents. 

It  was  very  amusing,  and  pitiful  at 
the  same  time,  to  observe  the  little 
one  when,  after  a  good  refreshing 
ramble  out  of  doors  in  the  cold  air, 
she  was  questioned  upon  entering  as 
to  whether  she  had  done  a  certain 
naughty  thing;  as  a  matter  of  course 
there  followed  the  usual  falsehood. 
Nothing  more  was  said  in  regard  to 
the  matter;  then  she,  thinking  noth- 
ing more  about  the  consequences,  was 
told  that  dinner  was  ready,  waiting 
for  her. 

Papa  served  her  with  bread  and  but- 
ter while  the  rest  were  being  served 
their  warm  and  savory  dinner,  and 
now  and  then  the  children  would  say 
"  Papa,  Isabella  has  no  dinner !" 
"  Why  yes,"  Papa  exclaimed,  "  there  it 
is  directly  in  front  of  her,  don't  you 
see  it  ?"  And  Isabella  was  asked  if 
she  did  not  see  it,  but  she  remained 
silent;  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  her 
little  lips  grew  longer  and  longer. 
Finally,when  pudding,  candy  and  nuts 
were  passed,  and  when  Papa  still  con- 
tinued to  declare  he  had  helped  Isa- 
bella to  the  same  as  the  rest,  she  be- 
came very  thoughtful  and  probably 
wondered  how  her  own  dear  Papa 
could  tell  a  story,  and  such  a  big  one. 

I  venture  to  say  that  any  one  who 
knows  what  a  child's  appetite  is 
after  hard  play  in  the  bracing  air 
will  acknowledge  the  usefulness 
and  practical  success  of  this  method. 
It  proved  to  be  so  with  our 
little  one,  for  after  a  few  experiments 
falsehood-telling  became  a  thing  ex- 
tinct — P.  F.  A.  A.,  Columbia,  Mo. 
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— I  am  cromef  to 

How  Children  Can 

give   mv  own  ex- 
be  Taught  the  .        "         __  0  , 
perience,  as  I  feel 
Value  of  Money.  . 

sure  it  has  proved 

successful.  Being  one  of  a  large  fam- 
ily of  girls,  money  was  not  to  be  reck- 
lessly spent.  Every  penny  had  to  go 
as  far  as  possible,  and  each  and  all  of 
us  had  to  learn  the  use  and  know  of 
the  abuse  of  money. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  I  had  an  ac- 
count book  given  me,  but  no  money. 
Each  article  of  clothing,  the  number 
of  yards  and  the  price  per  yard  were 
entered  ;  gloves,  boots,  shoes,  etc.,  hair 
brush  and  comb  and  bath  sponge,each 
as  it  was  bought  was  entered;  each 
page  was  added  up  and  "brought 
over"  to  the  next.  This  book  I  was  to 
keep  very  neatly  and  accurately  for 
one  year;  then  I  received  a  small  allow- 
ance,paid  quarterly,  with  which  I  was 
to  buy  my  gloves,  ribbons  and  frill- 
ings,  keeping  a  strict  account  of  how  I 
expended  it  ;  the  balance  was  for  poc- 
ket money,  to  do  what  I  liked  with, 
but  I  had  been  carefully  taught  not  to 
spend  selfishly ;  there  was  always  chari- 
ty to  do,and  there  were  presents  I 
might  like  to  give. 

My  next  advance  was  to  receive  a 
sufficient  quarterly  allowance  to  buy  all 
my  clothes  with,  postage- stamps,  and 
offertory  included.  As  I  always  made 
my  own  clothes,  I  had  no  dressmaker's 
bills,  which  was  an  immense  saving. 

Every  quarter,  as  I  was  paid,  I  at 
once  set  aside  "  a  tenth"  for  the  Church, 
in  an  envelope  docketed  "Offertory," 
so  as  to  be  sure  I  should  have  a  right- 
ful sum  for  this  purpose. 

At  the  end  of  my  first  year,  a  kind 
of  "lady-bountiful"  feeling  came  over 
me,  because  I  found  I  had  quite  a  nice 


sum  of  money  for  presents,  etc.  In 
this  way  I  certainly  learned  the  value 
of  money  and  the  pleasure  there  is  in 
having  money  to  spend  for  others. 

Could  not  those  who  are  anxious  to 
teach  young  girls  and  boys  the  value 
of  money  begin  by  teaching  them  self- 
denial,  beginning  with  a  restriction  as 
to  the  buying  of  candy,  which  runs 
away  with  so  much  money  and  does 
so  little  good? 

When  your  small  child  comes  and 
asks  you  for  a  nickel  for  candy,  could 
you  not  coax  it  to  put  the  nickel  aside 
for  the  Sunday-school,  or  some  poor 
child,  and  say  that  you  would 
rather  give  it  all  the  candy  you  think 
wholesome  ?  No  child  is  too  young  to 
learn  self-denial,  and  it  is  far  easier  to 
teach  it  when  quite  small. 

Will  the  following  incident  be  of  any 
help  ?  It  is  somewhat  touching,  any- 
how. I  knew  a  good  woman,  old  and 
poor,  who  attended  her  church  three 
times  every  Sunday.  Each  time  she 
liked  to  put  one  penny  (i.  e.  two  cents) 
into  the  offertory,  and  on  Saturday 
nights  she  polished  the  pennies  as 
bright  as  possible,  thus  adding  a  little 
more  value. —  Isabel,  Alton,  III. 


A  Separate  Room 
for  the  Baby. 


— At  the  risk  of 
calling  forth  all 
sorts  of  horrified 
exclamations  from  Babyhood  mothers, 
and  also  with  the  hope  of  hearing 
words  of  gratitude  at  some  time,  I 
want  to  enter  a  plea  for  a  separate 
room  for  the  baby.  Perhaps  an  ac- 
count of  my  own  experience  will  be- 
as  convincing  an  argument  as  any. 

When  my  oldest  child  was  four 
months  old  I  was  advised  by  my  phy- 
sician to  break  up  the  habit  of  nursing 
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her  during  the  night,  and  also  to  give 
her  a  separate  sleeping  room.  He 
gave  as  his  reasons  that  a  long,  con- 
tinuous sleep  would  do  the  child  infin- 
itely more  good  than  two  or  three 
meals  in  the  night,  and  if  she  were  in 
a  room  alone  she  would  be  far  less 
likely  to  waken;  thus  insuring  a  good 
night's  rest  for  her  father  and  mother 
as  well  as  for  herself.  At  first  I 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  putting 
her  away  from  me,  and  visions  of  all 
«orts  of  accidents  rose  in  my  mind. 
Would  the  covers  become  disar- 
ranged? Would  she  turn  over  on 
her  face  and  be  smothered  ?  Would 
the  mice  get  at  her? 

We  finally  decided  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, and  the  plan  was,  when  she 
wakened  at  her  usual  time  to  nurse,  to 
let  her  "  cry  it  out."  This  she  did,  the 
operation  lasting  for  over  an  hour.  She 
did  not  cry  hard,  nor  as  if  she  were  in 
pain,  and  although  it  was,  of  course, 
very  hard  not  to  go  to  her,  I  tried  to 
keep  in  mind  the  good  results  which 
I  hoped  to  obtain.  The  following 
night  she  woke  at  the  same  time,  and 
cried  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  the 
next  night  she  did  not  wake  at  all, 
and  woke  up  in  the  morning  as  bright 
as  a  dollar.  From  that  time  until  she 
was  fourteen  months  old  I  did  not 
once  take  her  out  of  bed  during  the 
night.  Her  unbroken  rest  was  no- 
ticeably beneficial  to  her  and  to  me. 
And  as  for  the  many  accidents  which  I 
feared  might  happen,  they  never  ma- 
terialized. My  friends,  some  of  them, 
were  somewhat  horrified  at  the 
thought  of  my  putting  the  baby  away 
from  me,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
mothers  among  them  envied  me  my 
good  results.    They  also  said:  "Oh, 


well,  she  is  an  exceptionally  good  baby, 
you  could  never  do  it  with  another." 
I  have  done  precisely  the  same  thing 
with  my  second  baby,  whose  tempera- 
ment is  totally  different  from  her  sis- 
ter's. From  the  time  she  was  four 
months  old  until  she  was  eleven 
months  old,  she  slept  from  half  past 
six  at  night  until  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  older  child  does  not  now 
sleep  during  the  day,  but  the  baby 
sleeps  about  three  hours,  and  both  go 
to  bed  (no  rocking !)  at  half  past  six, 
and  sleep  usually  until  seven. 

Will  not  some  of  the  mothers  try 
my  plan  ?  In  the  first  place,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  baby's 
stomach  needs  a  rest  ?  And  why 
should  it  not  have  it  at  night,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world  ?  And,  surely,  if 
the  mother  has  an  unbroken  night's 
rest,  she  is  better  able  to  properly 
care  for  her  baby  during  the  day. 
Granted,  then,  that  this  is  a  good  plan 
— not  to  nurse  the  baby  in  the  night, 
after  four  months  of  age — will  not 
the  baby  be  much  less  likely  to 
waken  if  he  is  out  of  reach 
of  the  small  noises  which  are 
inevitable  when  his  parents  are  in  the 
room  ?  Will  not  every  one  admit  that 
it  is  more  healthy  for  him  to  be  in  a 
room  alone?  And  I  think  there  need 
be  no  fear  of  accidents  if  the  baby  has 
a  snug  little  bed  with  moderately 
high  sides.  And  the  mother  may  as- 
sure herself  that  the  baby  is  all  right 
before  she  goes  to  bed  and  as  often  in 
the  night  as  she  may  feel  inclined 
And  let  me  assure  every  mother  who 
may  intend  to  try  this  plan  that,  when 
the  baby's  habit  of  sleeping  all  night 
in  a  separate  room  is  once  established, 
both  she  and  the  baby  will  wake  in 
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-the  morning  with  that  sense  of  refresh- 
ment which  an  interrupted  rest  can 
never  give. — Agnes  Mary  Smith, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


— A  Mothers  club 
A  Mothers'  Club.     ,  ,  _ 

labors  under  cer- 
tain disadvantages  which  must  affect 
its  usefulness.  The  difficulty  of  dis- 
criminating between  not  only  the 
good  book  and  the  bad  one,  but  be- 
tween the  better  and  the  best,  is 
sometimes    considerable  ;     the  ar- 


rangement of  the  work  in  proper 
sequence  and  true  relations  can- 
not be  undertaken  by  any  one  un- 
acquainted with  the  whole  sub- 
ject. And  as  a  mistake  may  be 
far-reaching  in  its  results,  the  chair- 
man or  committee  having  a  course 
of  reading  to  prepare  assumes  much 
responsibility.  It  is  a  task  that  can 
be  best  undertaken  only  by  a  mother 
who  knows  just  when  advice  is  needed, 
and  who  has  intelligently  and  faith- 
fully, for  her  own  sake,  made  a  study 


"Mellin's  Food 
Built  Him  Up." 


My  baby  at  nine  months  weighs  21  1-2  lbs. 
and  is  the  picture  of  health.  If  you  could  see 
how  rosy,  dimpled  and  vigorous  he  is,  you  would 
know  you  were  indeed  advertised  by  your  "loving 
friends."  Until  he  was  six  months  old,  he  suffered 
everything  from  indigestion  and  malnutrition ; 
but  Mellin's  FOOD  built  him  up  in  a  little  while. 

MRS.  R.  J.  WILSON, 

Fayetteville,  ark. 


WRITE  TO  US  AND  WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  BOTTLE 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

DoltbeixSoouale  Company 
Boston,  fIDass, 
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of  the  subject.  It  is  only  the  intelli- 
gent and  sensitive  wife  and  mother 
who  can  discriminate  between  the 
false  and  true  in  details  which  relate 
to  the  responsibilities  of  each  parent, 
the  value  of  the  new  method  of  study 
in  child  psychology,  the  duty  of  train- 
ing the  child  as  a  citizen.  The 
woman  who  is  fitted  to  be  a  mother 
will  think  on  such  subjects,  and  if  she 
will  read,  no  other  can  be  so  true  a 
"king's   taster,"  in   guiding  others. 


The  home  and  class  work  of  the 
"  Round  Eobin  Reading  Club"  grasps 
the  situation,  and  the  mothers  at  home 
who  have  read  under  its  direction  are 
one  with  the  clubs  who  use  the  course 
as  arranged  for  them  in  their  appre- 
ciation of  its  distinct  value.  I  speak 
of  this  club  because  it  is  not  only  per- 
haps, the  best  known  reading  club  in 
the  country,  but  because  it  is  becom- 
ing an  educational  power,  and  deserves 
recognition. —  P.,  Philadelphia. 


What  do  You  Feed  the  Baby  ? 


NOTHING  IS  SO  IMPORTANT  AS  THE  RIGHT  FOOD. 

Carnrick's  Soluble  Food 

Is  a  Perfect  Food  for  Infants  and  Invalids. 


Thousands  of  children  have  been  raised  on  this  Food  when  mother's 
milk,  cow's  milk  and  the  various  other  ''Infant  Foods  "  have  failed, 

Being  a  perfect  Food  in  itself,  the  only  preparation  needed  is  the 
addition  of  water. 

»  OUR  BABY'S  FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS,"  by  Marion  Harland, 
on  the  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants,  and  a  large  sample  of  Carnrick's  Soluble 
Food,  sent  Free  to  mothers  who  mention  Babyhood. 

REED  &  CARNRICK, 


124  &  126  SOUTH  FIFTH  AVENUE, 


NEW  YORK. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 
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THE  DIGESTIVE   DISORDERS  OF  LATER  SUMMER. 


BY  FLOYD   Iff.    CRANDALL,   Iff.  D., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  New  York  Polyclinic;  Physician  to  the 

Infants'  Hospital. 


changes. 


S  the  summer  advances,  the 
character  of  the  digestive 
disorders  which  prevail 
among  children  during 
hot   weather  materially 

During  June  and  early  July 


the  type  of  diarrhoea  which  chiefly  pre- 
vails is  that  sometimes  known  as  acute 
dyspeptic  diarrhoea,.  It  is  marked  by 
large  and  frequent  watery  movements, 
the  attacks  occur  suddenly,  and  the 
child  rapidly  becomes  very  ill. 

As  the  season  advances,  this  form 
of  disease  becomes  less  common,  and 
entero-colitis  or  inflammatory  diar- 
rhoea becomes  more  common.  This 
type  develops,  as  a  rule,  more  gradu- 
ally than  does  the  preceding  one.  It 
may  result  from  a  simple  diarrhoea, 
and  is  frequently  left  as  a  sequel  of 
some  sudden  and  more  acute  attack. 
From  the  fact  that  it  is  apparently 
less  active  in  its  manifestations,  it 
may  be  somewhat  deceptive.  The 
movements  are  less  watery  and  not 
so  frequent  as  in  the  first  mentioned 
form.    The  disease,  however,  is  not 


less  serious.  The  number  of  move- 
ments in  a  day  is  but  one  element  in 
the  case,  their  character  must  also 
be  considered.  The  number  may  be 
small  while  the  character  is  very  bad. 
The  child  may  finally  succumb  to 
fever  and  to  the  effect  of  poisons  ab- 
sorbed from  the  fermenting  contents 
of  the  bowels. 

Within  certain  limits,  therefore, 
the  number  of  movements  is  not  a 
criterion  of  the  seriousness  of  the  dis- 
ease. Some  of  the  most  serious  cases 
are  those  in  which  the  movements  are 
large  and  perhaps  not  very  watery,  of 
excessively  offensive  odor,  and  occur 
only  at  intervals  of  several  hours. 
There  may  be  but  two  or  three  in  a 
day.  They  show  a  tendency  to  group 
themselves.  Intervals  of  five  or 
six  hours,  or  even  longer,  may  pass 
with  no  movements.  Then  several 
will  occur  in  quick  succession,  to  be 
followed  by  another  long  interval. 

As  much  watchful  care  and  as  care- 
ful medical  attendance  are  demanded 
in  these  diarrhoeas   as   in  the  more 
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active  choleraic  diarrhoea  'of  earlier 
summer.  They  seem  even  more  prone 
to  leave  behind  dyspeptic  conditions 
and  weakened  digestive  power.  Con- 
valescence is  often  very  slow  and  will 
test  the  patience  of  the  mother  to  the 
uttermost.  Slight  indiscretion  in  diet 
may  cause  acute  attacks  of  indigestion 
weeks  after  the  actual  diarrhoea  has 
ceased. 

August  is  frequently  regarded  as 
the  most  trying  month  of  the  summer 
for  infants.  This  is  not  wholly  true. 
The  death  rate  from  diarrhceal 
diseases  in  August  is  usually 
about  half  that  of  July.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  writer  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  histories  of  five  hun- 
dred and  forty  cases  of  summer  diar- 
rhoea occurring  during  four  seasons. 
The  number  of  new  cases  developing 
in  August  was  during  each  season  less 
than  half  the  number  which  developed 
in  July.  The  greatest  number  of 
cases  and  the  most  fatal  cases  ap- 
peared during  the  first  twenty  days  of 
July.  This  is  due  partially  to  the  fact 
that  marasmic,  delicate  children  and 
children  who  are  improperly  fed  are  at 
once  ready  to  succumb  with  the  advent 
of  hot  weather,  which  produces  condi- 
tions favorable  to  the  development  of 
diarrhoea.  The  more  robust  are  less 
susceptible  to  those  conditions  and  es- 
cape. It  is  also  due  to  greater  care  on 
the  part  of  mothers.  Warned  by  their 
own  experience  and  by  that  of  their 
friends,  they  become  more  careful  as 
the  hot  weather  continues.  In  study- 
ing the  cases  just  mentioned,  the  wri- 
ter found  that  medical  advice  was 
sought  almost  two  days  earlier  in  Au- 
gust than  in  June  and  earlier  July. 
This  is  no  doubt  a  very  important  fact. 


Two  days'  delay  in  beginning  treat- 
ment is  unquestionably  an  important 
factor  in  causing  the  large  mortality 
of  early  summer. 

The  mistake  is  frequently  made  of 
thinking  that  with  the  advent  of 
cooler  weather  in  September  the  dan- 
ger of  diarrhceal  diseases  ceases. 
Vigilance  regarding  diet  and  hygienic 
conditions  is,  therefore,  frequently 
relaxed.  During  early  September 
diarrhoea  usually  decreases  in  fre- 
quency, but  later  in  the  month  there 
is  always  a  decided  increase.  During 
the  middle  and  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber the  number  of  new  cases,  in 
some  years,  is  as  great  as  at  any  time 
in  August.  Many  of  the  cases  seen 
at  this  time  are  similar  to  those  seen 
in  July  and  August,  but  the  prevail- 
ing type  is  quite  different,  being  the 
so-called  dysentery.  The  passages 
are  small,  but  occur  with  great  fre- 
quency, arid  are  composed  chiefly  of 
mucus  and  blood,  which  appear  often 
in  jelly-like  masses.  There  is  high 
fever  and  much  straining  pain.  The 
appearance  of  blood  is  not  infrequent 
in  other  forms  of  diarrhoea.  It  is 
sometimes  seen  at  the  outset  of  the 
watery  diarrhoea  of  early  summer,  but 
soon  disappears;  it  is  then  usually  of 
a  bright  red  color  and  is  but  little 
clotted.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  there  is  inflammation.  In  inflam- 
matory diarrhoea  blood  is  quite  com- 
monly seen.  It  then  appears  streaked 
in  the  passages  and  may  continue  for 
many  days.  In  dysentery,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  blood  is  very  characteristic ; 
it  is  partially  or  wholly  clotted  and 
mixed  with  mucus.  An  attack  of 
diarrhoea  which  is  marked  by  small, 
frequent   movements   of  coagulated 
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blood  and  mucus,  and  accompanied  by- 
straining  and  fever,  demands  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  a  physician. 
Prompt  treatment  is  very  important, 
even  more  so  than  in  other  forms  of 
diarrhoea.  Should  medical  aid  be  de- 
layed, it  is  wise,  if  the  stomach  will 
tolerate  it,  to  give  a  full  dose  of  castor 
oil  and  follow  each  passage  with  an 
injection  of  warm  salt  water.  When 
the  passages  contain  mucus  and  blood, 
castor  oil  is  especially  indicated,  for  it 
has  an  effect  which  few  other  remedies 
possess. 

This  form  of  diarrhoea  often  seems 
to  be  induced  by  exposure  of  the  body 
to  cold,  particularly  the  abdomen  and 
legs.  This  is  especially  liable  to  hap- 
pen during  the  cool  nights  of  Septem- 
ber and  in  the  sudden  changes  of 
weather  so  common  during  that 
month.  The  actual  exciting  cause, 
however,  is  believed  to  be  the  pres- 
ence of  bacteria.  "Whatever  the  effect 
of  cold  may  be,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
the  only  cause. 

Cases  of  dysenteric  diarrhoea  fre- 
quently occur  in  groups,  several  in- 
dividuals in  the  same  family  or  in  a 
certain  locality  being  affected  at  the 
same  time.  It  occurs  sometimes  even 
.as  an  epidemic.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  one  individual  may  receive 
his  infection  from  another.  All  soiled 
napkins  and  clothing  should  be  at  once 
removed  from  the  room  to  be  dis- 
infected and  boiled.  Should  a  case 
occur  in  a  family,  precautions  should 
be  taken,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
little  children,  against  the  possibility 
•of  either  direct  or  indirect  infection. 
This  is  an  important  rule  in  all  cases 
of  diarrhoea.    Soiled  garments  should 


never  be  left  in  the  room,  but  should 
be  removed  and  at  least  placed  un- 
der water.  These  precautions  are 
of  especial  importance  in  dysen- 
tery. 

It  is  important  that  children  who 
have  suffered  from  digestive  disorders 
earlier  in  the  season  should  be  fed 
with  particular  care  during  August 
and  September.  When  the  digestive 
processes  have  been  seriously  dis- 
turbed, it  usually  requires  a  long 
time  to  restore  them  to  their  normal 
condition.  After  an  attack  of  diarrhoea 
the  digestive  power  is  sometimes  im- 
paired for  many  weeks,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  return  to  the  same  food 
that  the  child  digested  perfectly  well 
before  the  illness.  The  writer  has 
frequently  found  it  necessary  to  pre- 
scribe a  weaker  milk  mixture  for  such 
an  infant  in  September  than  it  digested 
well  in  June.  It  is  not  age,  but  capa- 
city of  the  child  to  digest,  which  must 
always  determine  the  diet.  As  a  rule, 
a  child  in  hot  weather  should  not  take 
quite  as  much  food,  nor  as  strong 
food,  as  a  child  of  the  same  age  would 
take  in  cold  weather. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
summer  diseases  of  children  are,  to  a 
large  degree,  preventable.  The  rules 
laid  down  for  the  summer  manage- 
ment of  infants  by  Dr.  Kerley  in  the 
June  number  of  Babyhood,  and  by  Dr. 
Yale  in  July,  are  worthy  of  frequent 
reading  during  the  whole  summer. 
The  object  of  this  paper  will  have 
been  attained  if  it  makes  more  clear 
the  fact  that  the  same  watchful  care 
of  little  children  is  as  necessary  dur- 
ing August  and  September  as  during 
June  and  July. 
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HINTS  AS  TO  THE   MANAGEMENT  OF  SICK 

CHILDREN. 

BY  ALICE  L.   ROOT,   M.   D.,  BOSTON. 


IN  illness  among  children 
good  nursing  has  often 
more  to  do  with  recovery 
than  the  doctor"s  medi- 
cine. The  management  of  the  child, 
■when  ill,  is  difficult  or  easy  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  good  or  ill  govern- 
ment it  has  received  in  health.  The 
first  requisites,  however,  in  nursing 
sick  children  are  kindness,  gentleness, 
patience,  firmness,  and  continuous 
cheerfulness. 

Who  but  a  mother  can  so  fulfill  all 
of  these  requirements?  If  she  has 
found  a  conscientious  and  intelligent 
nurse,  to  whom  she  can  delegate  this 
sacred  office,  fortunate  is  she;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  with  the 
child,  love  follows  in  the  steps  of  daily 
and  hourly  kindnesses,  whether  it  be  in 
health  or  in  sickness. 

Our  first  caution  is  that  absolute 
cleanliness  should  everywhere  exist — 
about  the  nurse,  the  child,  and  the 
sick-room.  A  plain  cotton  gown  and 
long,  white  apron,  unstarched,  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  nurse,  as  are  the 
low-heeled,  noiseless  boots  or  shoes. 
She  cannot  be  too  particular  of  her 
person  in  regard  to  baths  and  the 
scrupulous  clpanliness  of  her  clothing, 
seen  and  unseen. 

Every  thiDg  offensive  about  the 
child,  or  bed,  should  be  at  once  re- 
moved. The  linen  should  be  frequent- 
ly changed,  and  the  patient's  whole 
body  daily  bathed  with  water,  in  which 


has  been  placed  a  little  lump  starch. 
This  will  tend  to  soothe  the  tender  or 
excoriated  skin,  which  soap  might 
irritate. 

In  washing  or  sponging,  a  sick 
child  should  be  gently  turned,  little 
by  little,  doing  a  small  portion  only 
at- a  time,  being  careful  to  keep  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  covered,  and 
thus  avoiding  the  chance  of  the  pa- 
tient's getting  cold.  The  softest  water 
should  always  be  used,  rain  water  if  it 
can  be  had.  If  the  child  be  too  ill  to 
be  bathed  all  over,  the  face  and  hands 
should,  at  least,  be  cleansed  every 
morning  and  evening.  Before  use, 
all  clothing  about  the  bed  or  child 
should  be  well  aired  and  warmed. 
This  precaution  should  always  be 
heeded,  otherwise  great  risks  are  be- 
ing taken.  In  changing  the  garments 
of  the  patient  they  should  be  slipped 
over  the  head  or  the  feet,  or  ripped 
up  and  jmssed  under  and  around  the 
body,  without  raising  the  patient  up- 
right. 

If  there  are  bed-sores,  or  indica- 
tions of  them,  they  should  be  care- 
fully watched  every  time  the  patient 
is  moved,  and  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  clothing  and  sheet 
perfectly  smooth  under  them.  If  pos- 
sible, the  child  should  be  removed 
daily  and  the  bed  stripped  of  blankets 
and  sheets,  and  well  aired;  a  few  sec- 
onds only  is  better  than  not  at  all. 

In  serious  indispositions  of  an  acute- 
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nature,  the  sick  child  should  be  away 
froru  other  children,  alone  in  a  room, 
which  should  be  kept  quiet,  shaded, 
And  of  an  even  temperature,  not  al- 
lowed to  fall  below  60°  F.,  the  temper- 
ature always  to  be  measured  by  a  ther- 
mometer hung  near  the  child's  bed. 

The  bed  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  patient's  face  is  turned  away  from 
the  light  by  day,  and  if  a  light  is  kept 
burning  in  the  apartment  at  night  it 
should  be  well  shaded.  Do  not  speak 
in  whispers,  but  in  a  low,  gentle 
voice. 

If  there  is  a  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
sickness,  the  body  should,  every  few 
hours,  be  examined  for  any  rash,  and 
the  time  of  its  occurrence,  its  form, 
and  color  noted.  Every  thing,  no  mat- 
ter how  trilling  apparently,  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  should  be  remem- 
bered, and  communicated  to  the  doc- 
tor, as  it  may  be  of  great  assistance  in 
the  treatment,  always  being  careful 
not  to  relate  bad  symptoms,  or  express 
fears,  or  ask  the  doctor  his  opinion  in 
the  child's  hearing;  for  much  more 
is  often  understood  than  you  would 
imagine,  and  a  child's  spirits  may  be 
greatly  depressed,  and  its  recovery 
retarded,  by  some  thoughtless  remark 
or  question. 

Little  precautions  add  much  to  the 
patient's  comfort.  A  rattling  win- 
dow, the  creaking  handle  of  a  door, 


and  the  clatter  of  cups,  glasses  and 
spoons,  may  disturb  the  child  ex- 
tremely. All  this  can  be  remedied  by 
putting  a  wedge  in  the  window,  tying 
back  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  hav- 
ing a  table  covered  with  a  cloth,  so 
that  things  can  be  taken  up  and  set 
down  noiselessly. 

A  place  for  everything,  and  every- 
thing in  its  place,  applies  especially 
in  sickness.  Articles  likely  to  be  re- 
quired frequently  should  be  kept 
ready  for  immediate  use,  without 
search,  confusion,  or  delay.  A  neces- 
sary precaution  is  to  have  all  bottles 
plainly  labeled,  that  their  contents 
may  not  be  wrongly  administered. 

Young  infants  often  refuse  to  be 
put  out  of  arms.  In  such  cases,  try 
to  lay  the  child  gently  on  the  bed, 
while  the  mother  or  nurse  lies  down 
by  its  side  and  soothes  it  to  sleep. 
Generally  it  is  no  kindness  to  the  sick 
child  to  keep  it  constantly  in  the  lap, 
the  cot  or  bed  being  by  far  the  most 
comfortable  and  safe. 

Pure  air  is  an  absolute  necessity  in 
the  sick-room,  and  with  a  little  care 
good  ventilation  can  always  be  se- 
cured. One  window  should  be  left 
open  about  a  half  an  inch  at  the  top, 
not  the  bottom,  night  and  day.  Should 
the  patient  be  removed  from  the  bed 
the  window  must  be  closed  during  the 
removal. 
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CHILDREN'S  IDEAS  OF  RIGHT  AND  WRONG. 


About  two  or  three  years  ago  Prof. 
John  Dewey,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  in  teaching  undergraduates 
the  subject  of  ethics,  conceived  the 
idea  of  asking  each  student  to  state 
some  youthful  incident  relating  to 
obedience,  honesty  and  truthfulness, 
and  the  impression  left  by  his  or  her 
experience  upon  the  mind.  The  an- 
swers brought  out  a  considerable 
mass  of  material  and  were  fairly  rep- 
resentative. The  class  numbered  over 
one  hundred,  of  whom  about  ninety 
replied.  About  twenty  of  the  answers 
were  put  aside  as  indulging  in  general 
statements,  or  as  bearing  the  stamp  of 
artificiality.  The  remaining  answers 
represented  Central  Western  States, 
particularly  the  States  of  Michigan, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana.  Pretty  much 
all  grades  of  homes  were  represented. 

An  abstract  of  these  answers,  which 
appeared  in  the  Popular  Science  Month- 
ly, cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  an 
audience  so  keenly  interested  in  the 
moral  training  of  the  young  as  are  the 
readers  of  Babyhood. 

Curiously  enough,  the  impression 
which  seems  to  have  been  made  upon 
the  childish  mind  by  ill  behavior  and 
punishment  was,  in  many  instances, 
one  of  resentment — a  feeling  of  a 
wrong  suffered  rather  than  a  wrong 
committed.  However,  correcter  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  were  not 
wanting. 

One  child  noted,  says  Prof.  Dewey, 
that  she  saved  up  the  pennies  her 
father  had  given  her  to  take  to  Sun- 
day school,  and  bought  a  valentine 
with  them,  which  she  gave  to  him,  to 
surprise  him.    The  father  threw  this 


into  the  fire  first,  and  then  punished 
her,  taking  it  for  granted  that  she 
knew  she  was  doing  wrong.  Not  even 
after  that,  however,  did  she  feel  it 
was  wrong,  but  rather  felt  indignant 
and  humiliated  that  her  father  had 
treated  her  gift  in  such  a  way. 
Another  child  could  see  no  wrong  in 
taking  the  pennies  from  a  bank  which 
she  and  her  sister  had  in  common. 
The  following  instance  is  worth  quot- 
ing in  full:  "Before  I  was  four,  I  re- 
member several  instances  in  which  I 
saw  moral  delinquencies  in  others, 
which  I  wished  to  punish  or  did  pun- 
ish, but  none  in  myself.  As  to  hon- 
esty, I  claimed  all  the  eggs  laid  in  the 
neighborhood  as  coming  from  my 
own  pullet.  After  being  convinced 
of  the  physical  impossibility  of  this, 
it  was  a  long  time  before  I  would  be- 
lieve that  everything  I  laid  hands  on 
was  not  mine.  I  was  once  driven  off 
from  a  field  where  I  was  picking  ber- 
ries; this  made  a  great  impression  up- 
on me,  and  led  to  questions  regarding 
the  rights  of  others  to  be  so  exclu- 
sive. The  effectual  appeal  always  lay 
in  being  led  to  put  myself  in  the  place 
of  others." 

A  number  noted  that  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  appreciating  that 
a  fence  could  institute  a  moral  bar- 
rier between  mine  and  thine. 
But  as  regards  lying,  a  few  reported 
having  been  made  thoroughly  un- 
uncomfortable  by  its  after  effects  in 
their  own  emotions.  The  following 
story,  trivial  in  itself,  is  not  trivial  in 
meaning:  "Once,  when  I  had  two 
apples,  I  wished  to  give  one  to  my 
playmate;  I  knew  she  would  expect 
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the  best  one,  which  I  also  wished  for 
myself,  so  I  held  out  the  best  side  of 
the  poorer  one,  and  made  her  think 
that  was  the  better  of  the  two.  Her 
belief  that  I  had  really  given  her  the 
best  took  away  all  the  sweetness  from 
my  own  apple,  and  I  decided  that 
straightforwardness  was  better." 
This  instance,  as  well  as  others  point- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  so  far  as 
they  could  justify  any  conclusion,  fall 
in  line  with  the  case  reported  by  Pro- 
fessor James  relative  to  the  experi- 
ence of  a  deaf-mute.  This  boy  had 
stolen  ten  dollars,  thinking  it  a  smaller 
sum,  having  previously  stolen  many 
small  amounts  with  no  compunctions 
of  conscience.  In  this  case,  the  reac- 
tion into  himself  was,  so  to  speak,  so 
massive  and  bulky  that  he  became 
thoroughly  uncomfortable  and 
ashamed;  was  brought  spontaneously 
to  recognizing  its  badness,  and  kept 
from  stealing  money  in  the  future. 
This  genuine  meaning  of  the  innate 
theory  of  conscience  seems,  according 
to  Professor  James,  to  mean  that 
any  act,  if  it  can  be  experienced  with 
adequate  detail  and  fullness,  "  with  all 
that  it  comports,"  will  manifest  its  in- 
trinsic quality. 

A  few  samples  told  in  different  lan- 
guage the  almost  uniform  tale  of  the 
outcome  of  the  appeal  to  force.  "  I 
rebelled  with  feelings  of  hatred  and 
of  desire  for  revenge.  It  seemed  to 
me  unjust,  imposed  by  sheer  force,  not 
reason."  One  told  the  story  of  being 
coaxed  by  older  boys  to  steal  some  to- 
bacco from  his  father.  "  I  was  caught 
and  given  a  whipping,  no  questions 
being  asked  and  no  explanation  given. 
The  result  was  certainly  a  fear  of  pun- 
ishment in  the  future,  but  no  moral 


impression.  I  thought  my  father 
whipped  me  because  he  wanted  the 
tobacco  himself,  and  so  objected  to  my 
having  any  of  it."  Another  reported 
that  the  impression  left  by  punish- 
ment was  a  mixture  of  feeling  of  per- 
sonal indignity  suffered — a  feeling  so 
strong  as  to  blot  out  the  original 
offense — and  a  belief  that  she  was 
punished  for  being  detected.  An- 
other thought  she  was  punished  be- 
cause her  father  was  the  stronger  of 
the  two;  another,  that  fear  of  harm  to 
self  induced  people  to  do  right 
things;  another  tells  that  he  longed 
for  the  age  of  independence  to  arrive 
so  that  he  might  retaliate.  One  upon 
whom  fear  of  punishment  from  God 
was  freely  impressed  formed  the  idea 
that  if  he  could  put  off  death  long 
enough,  lying  was  the  best  way  out 
of  some  things.  One  child  (five  years 
old)  went  to  the  front  part  of  the 
house  after  she  had  been  forbidden, 
and,  falling,  hurt  herself.  She  was. 
told  that  this  was  a  punishment  from 
God;  whence  she  drew  the  not  illogi- 
cal conclusion  that  God  was  a  tyrant, 
but  that  it  was  possible  to  outwit  him 
by  being  more  careful  next  time,  and 
not  falling  down. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  method  of 
inducing  morality  by  creating  fear 
is  that  some  parents  in  order  to 
prevent  lying,  deem  it  advisable 
to  lie  themselves  ;  e.  g.,  talk  about 
cutting  off  the  end  of  the  boy's  ton- 
gue or  making  him  leave  home, 
etc.  But  there  is  hardly  any  need  of 
multiplying  incidents,  all  the  reports 
re-enforce  the  lesson  which  moralists 
of  pretty  much  all  schools  have 
agreed  in  teaching — that  the  appeal 
to  fear  as  such  is  morally  harmful.. 
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Of  course,  there  are  a  number  of 
cases  where  good  results  are  said  to 
have  come  from  punishment,  but  in 
such  cases  the  punishment  was  inci- 
dental, not  the  one  important  thing; 
it  was  the  emphasis  added  to  an  ex- 
planation. 

Some  reported  that  they  were  in- 
structed to  do  right  "  because  it  is 
right,"  either  as  the  sole  reason  or  in 
connection  with  other  motives,  such 
as  harm  to  one's  character,  or  dis- 
pleasing God  or  parents.  A  little 
more  than  one  tenth  of  the  persons 
reported  this  as  a  leading  motive  in- 
stilled. Most  simply  mentioned  the 
fact,  with  no  comment  as  to  the  im- 
pression made  uj:>on  them.  One  re- 
membered displeasing  her  mother 
(after  she  had  been  told  that  she 
must  do  right  because  it  was  right) 
by  asking  why  she  must  do  what  was 
right  rather  than  what  was  wrong. 
On  the  whole,  she  was  confused,  and 
the  basis  of  morality  seemed  to  be 
arbitrary  authority. 

Such  answers  as  the  following  were 
exceedingly  common :  "  I  saw  by 
mother's  face  that  I  had  grieved 
her  ;  "  "  was  made  to  feel  that  I  had 
shocked  and  pained  my  parents ; " 
"the  motive  appealed  to  was  giving 
pain  to  my  parents,  who  loved  me  ;  " 
"I  felt  ashamed  when  I  found  I  had 
grieved  my  father  ; "  "  was  made  to 
feel  sorry  when  my  parents  were  made 
unhappy  by  what  I  did,"  etc.  There 
was  a  paucity  of  information  about  the 
attitude  toward  morality  left  by  this 
mode  of  treatment.  The  following, 
indeed,  is  the  only  comment  made  in 
any  of  the  reports  :  "  Upon  disobey- 
ing my  mother  I  was  told  that  I  was 
naughty  and  bad,  and  that  she  would 


not  love  me  unless  I  was  sorry  and 
promised  not  to  disobey  again.  This 
impressed  me  with  the  necessity  of 
obeying,  but  I  did  not  see  then,  and 
can  not  now,  any  reason  for  it." 

"I  am  not  afraid,"  wrote  Prof.  Dewey, 
"  that  any  one  will  despise  these  inci- 
dents as  trivial.  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to 
recall  our  own  childhood,  to  look  out 
at  what  is  now  around  us,  and  say 
that  there  is  nothing  new  here;  that 
all  this  is  commonplace  and  just  what 
any  one  would  expect.  Precisely;  and 
in  that  consists  its  value.  It  all 
simply  brings  out  the  most  familiar 
kind  of  facts,  but  still  facts  to  which 
we  shut  our  eyes,  or  else  ordinarily 
dismiss  as  of  no  particular  importance, 
while  in  reality  they  present  consid- 
erations which  are  of  deeper  import 
than  any  other  one  thing  which  can 
engage  attention.  Every  one  will  ad- 
mit without  dispute  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  moral  attitude  and  tenden- 
cies induced  in  youth  by  the  motives 
for  conduct  habitually  brought  to  bear 
is  the  ultimate  question  in  all  educa- 
tion whatever — will  admit  it  with  a 
readiness  and  cheerfulness  which  im- 
ply that  any  one  who  even  raises  the 
question  has  a  taste  for  moral  truisms. 
Yet,  as  matter  of  fact,  moral  educa- 
tion is  the  most  haphazard  of  all 
things  ;  it  is  assumed  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  right  reasons  to  be  in- 
stilled and  knowledge  of  the  methods 
to  be  used  in  instilling  these  reasons 
"  come  by  nature,"  as  reading  and 
writing  came  to  Dogberry.  There  is, 
if  I  mistake  not,  a  disposition  to  resent 
as  intrusion  any  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject which  goes  beyond  general  plati- 
tudes into  the  wisdom  of  the  motives 
and  methods  actually  used.    Yet  I  do 
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not  see  how  any  successful  training-  of 
children  as  to  their  conduct  is  possible 
unless  the  parents  are  first  educated 
themselves  as  to  what  right  conduct 


is,  and  what  methods  are  fit  for  bring- 
ing it  about.  I  do  not  see  how  that  is 
to  be  accomplished  without  a  free  treat- 
ment of  present  aims  and  methods." 


NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


Waterproof  Trousers. 

Many  mothers  watch  with  some 
misgivings  their  little  ones  at  the  sea- 
shore, as  they  play  in  the  sand,  with 
an  occasional  breaker  drenching  their 
dresses.  To  all  such  I  may  recom- 
mend a  very  simple  contrivance  in  the 
shape  of  waterproof  trousers,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  draw  up  over  the  skirt, 
and  with  elastic  at  the  waist  and  bot- 
tom of  the  legs.  If  strictly  water- 
proof material  cannot  easily  be  obtain- 
ed, ordinary  flannel  will  answer  the 
purpose.  Thus  equipped,  Baby  can 
safely  play  or  run  about  at  will,  '•'  mid 
mist  and  spray  and  roaring  wave." 

Asbury  Park,  K  J.  E.  R.  S. 


A  Hammock-Cradle. 
I  have  been  a  devoted  follower  of 
Babyhood  for  more  than  ten  years,  and 
have  derived  innumerable  useful  sug- 
gestions from  its  pages.  I  remember 
reading  a  long  time  ago  an  article  on 
a  hammock-cradle,  which  struck  me  as 
a  particularly  excellent  thing  for  a 
restless  or  ailing  baby  who  must  have 
as  much  fresh  air  as  possible,  and  who 
can  only  be  coaxed  to  sleep  by  some 
swinging  or  rocking  motion.  A  neigh- 


bor of  mine,  who  has  the  care  of  such 
a  baby  at  the  present  moment,  has 
asked  me  whether  I  could  not  induce 
you  to  reproduce  the  description  of 
that  hammock-cradle.  If  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  do  so  you  will  prob- 
ably oblige  a  good  many  readers  of 
your  most  valuable  journal,  as  well  as 
myself.  M.  L. 

Connecticut 

The  article  appeared  in  our  number 
for  January,  1886.  It  referred  only  to 
a  hammock-cradle  for  indoor  use,  but 
the  contrivance  can  easily  be  adapted 
to  use  on  a  porch,  etc.,  during  hot 
weather.  The  description  is  as  follows: 

"Screw  two  stout  hooks  about  three  feet 
apart  in  the  ceiling.  Hang  the  ends  of  the 
hammock  from  these  by  means  of  metal  rings, 
that  there  may  be  no  rope  to  wear.  Tie  a 
strong  cord  from  either  side  of  the  hammock 
to  the  opposite  hook,  to  prevent  a  fall  should 
either  hook  by  any  chance  give  way.  Place 
the  baby's  mattress  or  pillows  across  the 
swing  thus  formed,  and  tie  up  the  head  with 
a  bow  of  ribbon.  The  foot  can  also  be  fast- 
ened up  each  time  the  child  is  laid  in  the 
hammock,  though  babies  do  not  fall  that  way 
when  on  their  backs;  they  move  themselves 
head-first  by  bracing  their  feet  against  some- 
thing. By  this  simple  means  a  cradle  is  made 
with  the  easiest  of  springs,  with  no  hard  sides 
to  bump  against,  and  with  a  long  smooth 
motion  peculiarly  pleasant  to  children." 
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The  Advantages  of  a  Sand-heap. 

The  suggestion  I  have  to  offer  the 
readers  of  Babyhood  is  neither  new  nor 
original,  but  it  seems  to  me  so  good 
as  to  merit  many  repetitions  :  Do  pro- 
cure a  pile  of  sand  for  the  children. 

My  little  girl  is  two  and  a  half  years 
old  and  has  no  other  children  for  play- 
mates. This  spring  her  papa  got  a 
few  bushels  of  white  sand  from  the 
bank  of  a  river  four  miles  away,  and 
put  it  near  the  back  door,  and  Baby 
has  enjoyed  it  more  than  anything 
she  ever  had.  She  is  never  tired  of  it, 
but  plays  happily  for  hours  by  herself. 
She  calls  it  water,  flour  or  grain,  ac- 
cording to  the  moment's  fancy  for 


washing,  baking  or  feeding  the  chick- 
ens, and  plants  many  a  gay  bed  of 
buttercups  and  daisies  in  it.  She  likes 
to  remove  her  shoes  and  stockings  and 
cover  her  bare  feet  in  her  "soft,  warm 
sand,"  and  I  am  sure  it  has  been  favor- 
able to  her  health  as  well  as  her 
happiness.  It  keeps  her  out  of  doors, 
and  is  such  safe,  clean  play  that  her 
mother,  like  herself,  counts  the  sand- 
heap  a  veritable  treasure,  and  wants 
other  mothers  to  know  what  a  relief 
it  might  be  to  them.  Even  a  boxful 
would  be  better  than  nothing  where 
a  large  quantity  was  impossible. 

E.  W.  B. 

Hiram,  Maine. 


A  TROUBLER  OF  THE  PEACE. 

A  DOMESTIC  COMEDY. 


Mr.  Oughtobee, 
Mrs.  Oughtobee, 
Baby  Jack, 

Myrtle,  three-year -old  daughter. 
Nurse,  the  usual  sort. 


Scene:  Dining  room  of  the  Ough to- 
bees. 

Time:  6:30  P.M.  The  evening  meal 
is  in  progress. 

(Myrtle  appears  at  the  door  clad  in 
nightgown.) 

Myrtle  (timidly)—  "Mam-ma" 

Myrtle  (bolder,  after  a  moment's 
silence) — "  Mam-ma  " 

Mr.  O.  (looking  up  from  his  plate 
and  addressing  Mrs.  O.)— "Annie! — 


here  is  Myrtle;  hasn't  the  child  had 
her  supper  ?" 

Mrs.  O.  (impatiently  laying  down 
knife  and  fork) — "Dear  me  !  of  course 
she  has." 

Mr.  O.  (breaking  in)—"  Then  what 
does  she  want?  Send  her  upstairs  to 
Nurse." 

Mrs.  O.  (pushing  chair  back  from  the 
table  and  turning  around  upon  the  lit- 
tle intruder  with  feigned  indignation) 
— "  What  do  you  want  ?  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  You're  a  naughty 
little  girl  ;  go  upstairs  to  Nurse  this 
minute;  every  evening  it  is  the  same 
thing  ;  can't  you  see  that  Papa  is 
tired  and  doesn't  want  to  be  annoyed? 
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(with  increasing  asperity) — What  is 
it  ?    What  do  you  want  ?" 

Myrtle  (faintly,  but  not  at  all 
abashed) — "Water,  Mam-ma — jink  of 
water !" 

Mrs.  0.  (complacently)  "Water — 
is  that  all ! — Well,  come  here  and 
get  it." 

Mr.  O.  (annoyed)  "I  cannot  under- 
stand why  Nurse  does  not  keep  the 
child  upstairs  until  we  have  finished — " 

Mrs.  O.  (interrupting  him,  annoyed 
also) — "  Nurse  is  putting  Baby  to  bed  ; 
she  can't  very  well  do  two  things  at 
once — (to  Myrtle)  there  now,  that 
will  do;  run  along  to  Nurse;  that's 
a  dear  little  girl." 

Mr.  O.  (with  irritation)— "  This 
practice  of  lettiug  the  child  stuff  her- 
self at  night  is  just  what  " 

Mrs.  O.  (breaking  in) — "I'm  not  go- 
ing to  give  her  a  thing  to  eat — a  little 
water — (discovers  that  Myrtle  has  not 
moved  fr(  m  beside  her  chair)  well! 
haven't  you  gone  yet?  Come,  mind 
Mam-ma;  go  upstairs  to  Nurse  ;  help 
her  to  put  brother  Jack  to  bed." 

Myrtle  (sullenly) — No  !  don't  want 
t-o-o.  Jink  of  water,  Mam-ma,,  jink  of 
water." 

Mrs.  O.  (in  surprised  tones) — "But  I 
just  gave  you  a  drink,  well,  here  just  a 
little." 

Myrtle  (drinks  very  slowly,  looking 
the  while  at  the  good  things  spread 
temptingly  on  the  table  before  her. 
After  the  glass  has  been  tilted  for  the 
last  drop  she  gasps  for  breath,  and, 
pointing  to  an  uncovered  dish,  asks) — 
"  What  is  that,  Mam-ma  ?" 

Mrs.  O.— "  That  is  potato." 

Myrtle — "  Give  me  some,  Mam- 
ma." 

Mr.  O.  (with  exasperating  calmness) 


— "You  said  the  child  would  get 
nothing  more  to  eat." 

Mrs.  O; — "  Surely  a  little  potato 
won't  hurt  her.  Why,  mother  al- 
ways " 

Mr.  O.  (brusquely) — "  There ;  don't 
bring  in  '  Mother,'  you  know  I  " 

Mrs.  O.  (in  decided  tones) — "I 
shall  bring  in  whom  I  please  (aside), 
it  really  would  try  the  patience  of  an 
angel  to  live  with  some  men.  (To 
Myrtle)— -If  mamma  gives  you  this, 
you  won't  ask  for  any  more,  will  you  ?  " 

Myrtle  (reluctantly) — "  N-o-o." 

Mrs.  O.— "That's  a  good  girl- 
there,  don't  drop  it  all  over  the  car- 
pet ;  I  guess  you  had  better  get  up 
in  your  chair  ;  come !  "  (Myrtle  is  put 
into  her  chair  and  drawn  up  to  the 
table,  while  Mr.  O.  looks  daggers  at 
her  over  his  plate.) 

Mr.  O.  (sharply) — "  Annie,  it  is 
ridiculous  getting  the  child  into  such 
habits  ;  if  she  has  had  her  supper, 
that  should  be  sufficient." 

Mrs.  O.  (cutting  him  short  desper- 
ately)— "Well,  will  you  please  to  tell 
me  what  else  there  is  for  me  to  do? 
Nurse  cannot  get  Baby  to  sleep  while 
Myrtle  is  in  the  room,  and  " 

Myrtle — "  Tugar,  mamma,  I  want 
some  tugar." 

Mrs.O.  (feigning  surprise) — "Sugar ! 
what  would  you  eat  it  on,  pray  ?  " 

Myrtle—"  Tater." 

Mrs.  O.  (decidedly)—"  Well,  I  guess 
not:' 

Myrtle  (whining) — "  Yes,  on  tater." 
Mrs.  O.  (playfully)— "  No,  Miss." 
Myrtle  (pleading) — "  Yes,  mam-ma, 
yes." 

Mrs.  O.  (determinedly)  —  "  Come, 
come,  stop  that  whining,  mamma  says 
<  No.'  " 
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Myrtle  (persistently) — "  Yes,  Y-e-s, 
Y-E-S!  Tugar  on  tater-r-r."  (She 
jumps  up  and  down  in  chair,  with 
temper.) 

Mrs.  O. — "  Myrtle,  be  quiet.  You 
can't  haye  sugar  on  potato  ;  who 
ever  heard  of  such  capers?  I'll  put  a 
little  on  this  piece  of  bread,  that  " 

Mr.  O.  (sarcastically)  —  "  Perhaps 
the  child  would  like  some  of  this  corn; 
it  is  green,  but  then  " 

Mrs.  O.  (sharply)  —  "  You  always 
try  to  make  things  worse,  instead  of — 
(to  Myrtle  who  is  tugging  at  her 
sleeve) — now,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

Myrtle  (calmly) — "  Jink  of  water, 
mamma,  jink  of  water  "  (reaches  for 
glass  of  water). 

Mrs.  O.  (putting  it  out  of  her  reach) 
— "  No,  you  shall  not  have  another 
drop." 

Mr.  O.  (with  irritating  coolness) — 
"  Water  can't  hurt  her  ;  give  the 
child  the  —  ice  pitcher." 

Mrs.  O.  (to  Myrtle)  —  "  No  more 
water  for  you." 

Myrtle — "  Y'es,  Mamma,  yes  !" 

Mrs.  O.  (tries  to  divert  her  atten- 
tion)— "  Here,  look  at  Mamma's  nap- 
kin ring.  Make  it  spin  the  way  Papa 
does  (sot to  voce) ,  when  he  feels  good." 

Myrtle  (petulantly)  —  "  N-a-w,  I 
won't!" 


Mr.  O.  (in  threatening  tones) — 
"  Myrtle  !  how  dare  you  ?" 

Mrs.  O.  (breaking  in) — "  Now,  Jack, 
don't  scold;  can't  you  see  the  poor 
child  is  tired?  She  can  scarcely  keep 
her  eyes  oj)en." 

Mr.  O.  (savagely) — "Then  why  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  don't  you 
put  her  to  bed?" 

(Just  here  Myrtle  screams  loudly 
and  proceeds  to  knock  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  and  dishes  generally,  right  and 
left  from  the  table.  Mr.  O.  rises 
silently  from  his  chair  and  strolls  out 
of  the  room.) 

Mrs.  O.  (calling  after  him,  her 
words  punctuated  by  piercing  screams 
from  Myrtle) — "  Jack,  aren't  you  go- 
ing to  finish  your  coffee  ?" 

Mr.  O.  (shouting  back  above  the 
din)— "  Give  it  to  Myrtle  !" 

Mrs.  O.  (loudly) — "  Won't  you  have 
some  dessert  ?  " 

(There  is  no  answer,  as  Mr.  O., 
puffing  savagely  at  his  cigar,  passes 
out  upon  the  veranda.  Here  he  dis- 
covers Nurse  swinging  in  the  ham- 
mock lazily. 

Mr.  O.  (addressing  Nurse) — "  Go  to 
Mrs.  Oughtobee  ;  Myrtle  has  finished 
her  supper — I  guess." 

(Curtain.) 

W.  Hull  Western. 
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SELF-DIRECTION  IN  THE  CHILD. 


BY  NELLIE  F.  DANZIGER. 


HE  child,  at  first,  is  purely 
a  little  animal  with  what 
we  call  instincts,  but  what 
is  really  the  result  of 
accumulated  experience, 
the  child's  heritage  from  generations 
of  ancestors. 

The  babe  is  hungry  or  in  pain,  it 
cries.  This  cry  is  an  unconscious  ex- 
pression of  will  power,  to  which  we 
hasten  to  defer.  But  it  does  not  long- 
remain  unconscious,  and  before  many 
months  it  becomes  voluntary.  Xow 
Baby  cries,  not  blindly,  but  because 
he  has  experienced  that  crying  brings 
relief.  This  is  his  own  individual 
experience,  apart  from  his  inherited 
race  consciousness.  Therefore,  the 
training  of  the  child's  will  must  be 
begun,  if  possible,  with  his  birth. 
But  where  shall  we  draw  the  dividing 
line  between  mind  and  body  ?  We 
regulate  his  meal  hours  because  regu- 
larity is  necessary  to  his  physical 
well-being,  and  this  very  necessity  im- 
plies the  control  of  the  appetite  until 
the  meal  hour  has  arrived. 

Baby,  probably,  will  not  be  apt  to 
philosophize  or  talk  about  it  in  just 
such  words.  Baby,  in  fact,  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  continue  crying 
until  he  gets  his  bottle  ;  but  the  fact 
nevertheless  remains,  that  the  law  of 
necessity  will  inculcate  the  first  germs 
of  self-control  in  the  infantile  mind. 

Preyer  expresses  this  thought  in 
the  following  words,  using  an  illustra- 
tion to  emphasize  the  point: 

"  Only  through  inhibitions  of  movements, 
a  positive  willing  not  (not  the  mere  omission 


of  willing),  d.  es  great  advance  in  the  intel- 
lectual development  show  itself.  So  long  as- 
the  child  cannot  discern  the  very  great  value 
to  himself  of  cleanliness — within  the  first 
three-fourths  of  the  first  year  in  general, 
but,  in  any  case,  within  the  first  half  year — 
we  can  hardly  speak  of  the  beginning  of  in- 
hibition of  a  reflex  movement.  But  after 
unpleasant  consequences  of  letting  himself  go 
have  gradually  been  experienced  and  ihe  idea  of 
the  connection  of  this  with  his  own  conduct  has 
often  been  repeated,  there  comes  to  him  na- 
turally the  consideration  that  the  stopping  of 
certain  movements  and  excretions,  that  quiet 
and  obedience  are  wont  to  be  associated  with 
more  pleasant  consequences  than  the  opposite 
conduct  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  alone. 
Hence  arise  the  first  efforts  to  inhibit  volun- 
tarily some  reflexes  and  instinctive  move- 
ments, and  herewith  the  germ  of  self-control 
is  planted.  For  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  movements,  such  as  crying  in  the  night, 
would  be  interrupted  or  would  not  take  place 
simply  on  account  of  the  lack  of  the  requisite 
impulse — on  account  of  there  being  no  idea 
present  to  occasion  crying.  No,  the  idea  is 
present,  but  is  silenced,  overpowered,  made 
ineffective,  and  such  an  inhibition  is  by  all 
means  of  great  consequence.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  considerable  development  of  the  will 
of  the  child  and  one  that  is  of  the  greatest 
pedagogical  importance.  Yet  the  educator 
must  be  on  his  guard  against  straining  the 
bow  too  tight  and  too  often  ;  otherwise  the 
discomfort  connected  with  every  act  of  self- 
control  will  gain  the  preponderance  over  the 
results  of  insight  into  the  advantage  of  that 
control.  In  itself  the  repose  attained  by 
voluntary  inhibition  is  unchildlike,  and  a 
child  that  invariably  controlled  itself  would  cease 
to  be  a  child." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  defined  an- 
alogy between  the  child  and  the  primi- 
tive man.  The  mother  who  expects- 
complete  self-control  in  her  little  one 
expects  what  is  not  natural  and  there- 
fore undesirable. 

Preyer  then  argues  that,  to  discover 
the  origin  of  will  in  the  child,  we  must 
first  know  how  will  may  be  recognized. 
At  first  the  only  sign  of  will  is  mus- 
cular movement.  But  movements  take 
place  before  he  has  a  will,  for  the- 
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new-born  child  has  absolutely  no  will, 
any  more  than  the  unborn.  The  first 
movements  are  symmetrical  muscular 
contractions,  such  as  stretching,  bend- 
ing arms  and  legs,  sucking,  etc.  Next 
come  expressive  movements:  pouting, 
smiliDg,  etc.  After  that,  at  about  the 
age  of  six  months,  come  the  imitative 
movements;  and  last  of  all  come  the 
movements  that  may  be  regarded  as 
the  result  of  independent  delibera- 
tion. Classifying  these,  he  divides 
them  into  impulsive,  reflex,  and 
instinctive  movements.  "Instinct  is 
inherited  memory,"  and  the  last  class 
of  movements  may  be  distinguished 
by  their  complete  co-ordination  and 
their  consecutive  character — one 
might  almost  say  by  their  logic'  A 
child  at  the  mother's  breast  actively 
sucking  is  unconscious  of  being- 
touched,  whereas  at  other  times  he 
would  make  violent  defensive  move- 
ments. "When  a  strong  impulse 
presses  to  the  front,  weaker  impulses 
ean  no  longer  possess  the  motor  in- 
fluence they  otherwise  have." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  key  to  one 
■of  the  most  important  facts  in  the 
matter  of  self-guidance,  for  what  is 
true  at  this  time  is  equally  true  later. 
Let  those  leading  impulses  be  guided 
by  the  mother's  suggestions  into  the 
channel  of  broadest  results  for  the 
child.  In  attempting  to  accomplish 
this,  the  law  of  diversion  is  of  ines- 
timable value,  combined  with  the 
power  which  the  stronger  mind  of 
necessity  always  exercises  over  the 
weaker. 

For  instance:  the  child  hurts  its 
hand;  nurse  "kisses  it  and  makes  it 
well."  Of  course,  it  is  not  the  kiss, 
but  the  suggestion    that  heals,  and 


this  power  of  suggestion  can  be  al- 
most indefinitely  exercised — logically 
or  illogically,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"  Must  "  and  "  don't  "  are  words 
that  I  should,  as  far  as  possible,  elim- 
inate from  the  educational  dictionary, 
and  supply  their  place  with 
"  will  you  "  and  "  do."  Thus  we  go 
on  another  step  and  reach  the  great 
question  of  choice  and  free-will  in  the 
child,  and,  in  connection  with  these, 
of  logical  cause  and  effect.  And  here 
Herbert  Spencer,  probably  more  than 
any  other  writer  on  the  subject,  has 
given  us  the  right  clue  to  action. 
"Who  can  read  the  fascinating  results 
of  his  thought  and  labor  without  feel- 
ing that  cause  and  effect  are  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  universe  and 
everything  in  it,  and  that  every  act  and 
every  instruction  which  fails  to  take 
that  fact  into  consideration,  is  by  so 
much  wrong,  and  necessarily  baneful 
in  its  results  ? 

A  child  naturally  examines  objects 
with  what  Preyer  terms  "the  insatiable, 
hereditary  appetite  for  causality  in 
man."  This  same  appetite  for  causality 
can  be  turned  to  good  account  regard- 
ing actions.  Certain  actions  have  cer- 
tain results,  and  the  results  again  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  cause.  Let  the 
child  always  have  two  actions  from 
which  to  choose,  providing  he  is  old 
enough  to  exercise  choice ;  though,  as  is 
self-evident,  even  in  the  babe  sugges- 
tion from  the  mother  unconsciously 
shapes  choice.  Baby  has  appropriated 
a  heavy  object  —  papa's  gold- 
headed  cane,  let  us  say  —  and 
does  not  appreciate  the  danger  to  him- 
self and  surroundings.  Instead  of 
saying  "  no,  you  must  not  have  it  ",  and 
taking  it  from  him  and  causing  a  flood 
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of  tears,  a  general  rebellion  and  sense 
of  injustice,  you  quietly  offer  him 
something  else,  equally  or  more  at- 
tractive. Your  object  will  generally 
be  attained,  and  the  mental  result 
most  happy. 

When  the  child  is  old  enough  to 
know  the  reason,  tell  it  to  him,  and 
give  him  the  choice  between  that  and 
some  other  occupation,  for  when  the 
child  is  old  enough  for  the  reason,  he 
is  also  old  enough  for  choice.  If  now  he 
prefers  the  cane  to  his  blocks,  by  all 
means  let  him  have  it,  watching  that 
no  irreparable  damage  is  done.  If  he  is 
cautious,  he  proves  himself  worthy 
of  your  confidence  and  proves  his 
ability  to  handle  the  cane.  If  he  hurts 
himself,  he  learns  not  only  the  results 
of  careless  handling  of  things  beyond 
his  power,  but  also  the  fact  that 
mother  was  right  and  her  warning 
well-founded.  A  series  of  such  ex- 
periences will  cement  the  friendship 
between  mother  and  child,  and  develop 
confidence  and  the  power  of  logical 
thought  and  choice  in  the  child. 

As  Spencer  says: 

"  Instead  of  being  told  in  words,  which  deeds 
seem  to  contradict,  that  their  parents  are 
their  best  friends,  children  will  learn  this 
truth  by  a  consistent  daily  experience,  and  so 
learning  it,  will  acquire  a  degree  of  trust  and 
attachment  which  nothing  else  can  give." 

Of  course  the  same  rule  holds  good 
with  regard  to  punishment,  indeed  it 
is  included  in  the  foregoing.  Spen- 
cer's theory  of  retributive  punishment, 
founded  upon  natural  laws,  is  so  well 


known  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  i 
here,  merely  stopping  to  earnestly 
advocate  its  strict  observance  where- 
ever  possible.  And  in  this  connection 
I  cannot  refrain  from  an  outspoken  de- 
nunciation of  corporal  punishment.  I 
would  deny  that  it  has  at  any  time, 
under  any  circumstances,  a  place  in 
educational  regimen.  It  is  an  in- 
dignity and  an  injury  to  the  child 
beyond  expression,  and  the  cause 
of  its  infliction  can  generally  be 
traced  to  the  impatience  for  re- 
sults. It  is  a  relic  of  barbarism 
and  of  the  dark  days  when  the 
human  race  knew  not  the  word  or  the 
depth  of  meaning  in  the  word  "  child- 
culture."  If  you  wish  to  weaken  your 
child's  rightful  heritage  of  will-power, 
to  inspire  awe  and  fear,  to  diminish 
self-respect,  but  never  to  engender 
self-control — whip  him.  If  you  wish 
to  arouse  antagonism,  distrust,  dislike, 
self-abasement,  and  a  host  of  the  lower 
passions — whip  him. 

In  this  age  of  study  of  child-nature, 
of  physiological  psychology,  of  gen- 
eral scientific  insight,  it  is  deplorable 
to  witness  the  number  of,  in  many 
ways,  educated  women  who  obstinate- 
ly close  their  eyes,  and  proudly  call 
themselves  old-fashioned  mothers. 
Alas !  their  children  and  grand- 
children and  great-grandchildren  will 
feel  the  influence  of  their  selfishness 
(for  what  else  is  it'?),  and  who  can 
say  how  far-reaching  that  influence 
may  be. 


A  LITTLE  TACTICIAN. 


BY  LELA  WILLSON  BARRETT. 


ITTLE  Robert  had  reached 
the  inquisitive  age,  and 
his  big  blue  eyes  were  al- 
ways wide  open,  and  his 
little  voice,  in  its  slow, 
deliberate  tones,  was  always  asking 
"why,"  « where,"  and  "how."  When 
mamma,  papa  or  sister  were  at  leisure 
they  found  him  very  amusing,  and 
petted  the  little  man  to  his  heart's 
content,  but  they  were  a  busy  family, 
and  he  was  often  in  the  way,  in  spite 
of  his  sweetness.  He  was  the  most 
polite  and  suave  of  babies,  but  as  per- 
sistent as  fate  when  his  mind  was 
made  up. 

The  particular  day  of  which  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  was  a  busy  Satur- 
day. Mamma  was  in  the  kitchen,  bak- 
ing cakes  and  pies  for  Sunday.  If 
there  was  anything  in  which  Robert 
delighted  it  was  to  watch  these  pro- 
ceedings, but  he  was  unfortunate  in 
not  being  able  to  watch  in  silence, 
and  in  having  a  wonderful  £>ropensity 
for  being  always  in  mamma's  road  ; 
no  matter  which  way  she  turned,  he 
was  under  her  toes.  She  was  just 
measuring  the  sugar  and  butter  when 
Robert  came  toddling  in  on  this  day. 
"What's  'oo  doin',  mamma?"  was  his 
first  question. 

"I'm  going  to  make  a  nice  cake  for 


you,  Robbie,  if  you  will  be  a  good  boy 
and  not  bother  mamma." 

"  Aw  wight — I'm  good  boy.  I  want 
shum  of  'at  sugar,  please,  mamma." 

"  Oh  no,  Robbie.  Sugar  is  not  good 
for  my  little  boy,  and  besides  I  need 
it  for  my  cake." 

"  I  want  shum  of  it,  please,  mamma." 

"  Now,  Robert,  didn't  I  tell  you  "  

"  I  want  little,  little  bit,  and  I  be 
good  boy,  mamma."  Robbie  whispered 
when  he  wished  to  be  very  impres- 
sive, and  this  appeal  was  made  in  a- 
whisper. 

Mamma  relented  and  gave  him  the 
desired  little  bit,  against  her  better 
judgment.  "  Now  Robbie,  don't  ask 
me  for  anything  more,  and  you  may 
stay  in  and  watch  me  mix  the  cakes." 

"  Yes,  mamma,  I  want  to  make  a 
little  cake  too,  please.  You  give  me 
little  pan,  and  shum  of  'at,  and  I  cook 
it." 

"  Robbie  !  Robbie  !  Don't  you  see 
I  am  too  busy  to  bother  with  you  ?  " 
said  mamma,  losing  patience. 

Robbie's  lower  lip  began  to  protrude 
in  a  way  that  always  captured  the 
whole  family,  it  was  so  pitiful  ;  so 
mamma  hastened  to  find  the  top  of  a 
baking  powder  can  and  put  some  of 
the  cake  batter  in  it.  Then  she  re- 
turned to  her  own  cake,  which  she  had 
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left  out  of  the  oven,  after  mixing- 
longer  than  was  good  for  it,  and 
hurried  it  into  the  oven.  "When  she 
looked  at  Robbie  again  she  found  him 
once  more  on  the  verge  of  tears. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  child  ?  Aren't 
you  satisfied  yet?  "she  asked  with  some 
asperity.  "  Don't  you  want  to  put  your 
cake  in  to  cook,  too  ?  " 

"No,"  whimpered  Eobbie,  " I  want 
the  dough  out  of  my  little  pan,  an' 
you  put  grease  on  it,  mamma." 

"  Well,  well !  Did  anybody  ever  see 
a  child  so  hard  to  please  ?  You  have 
bothered  me  so  that  I  have  spoiled 
my  cake,  I  know,  and  now  if  you  don't 
behave  I'll  spank  you." 

At  this  threatened  insult  Robert's 
voice  was  raised  high  in  lamentations, 
and  he  made  his  way  to  the  sitting- 
room,  where  his  father  was  writing 
business  letters  of  importance. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  Daddy's 
boy  ?"  asked  he,  trying  to  be  sympa- 
thetic and  longing  to  shake  off  the 
shrieking  little  fellow. 

"Mamma  bovered  me,"  sobbed  Rob- 
ert, climbing  upon  his  father's  knee. 

"  I'm  afraid  it  was  you  who  both- 
ered mamma,  son." 

"No,"  still  sobbed  Robbie.  "Let 
me  write  a  letter  to  Santa  Claus, 
Daddy  ?" 

"  Now,  son,  Daddy  is  very  busy,  and 
I  must  hurry  to  write  these  letters  so 
I  can  get  them  off  on  the  train.  Run 
away  like  a  good  boy,  and  after  a 
while  I  will  take  you  over  in  the  field 
with  me  to  see  the  colties." 

"  I  want  to  see  colties  now,  Daddy." 

"  Oh,  not  now,  directly.  Get  out 
of  the  way  now,  my  boy."  And  Mr. 
Arley  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Robert's 
heartbreaking  cries,  and  resumed  his 


letter- writing.  The  house  rang  with 
Robert's  screams,  and  mamma  and 
sister  Mary  both  ran  to  see  if  he  was 
not  being  murdered. 

"Oh  !  Daddy  treat  me  mean,  o-oh-h! 
I'm  sick  too.  Gimme  shum  messin. 
Oh!  Oh!  Oh!" 

"Yes,  sister's  little  pet.  Come  on, 
dear,  and  help  me  clean  up  mamma's 
room.  Daddy  and  mamma  are  both 
as  busy  as  can  be,  and  you  mustn't 
bother  them.  I  have  got  such  a 
pretty  picture  book  for  you  to  look 
at  while  I  work." 

Robbie's  tears  were  dried,  and  peace 
reigned  supreme  for  a  short  time. 
Then  he  got  tired  of  looking  at  the 
pictures  and  began  tearing  them  out. 

"Oh,  dear,  you  musn't  tear  the  book," 
exclaimed  Mary,  running  to  the  rescue 
and  grabbing  it  from  him.  Robert 
began  a  war  dance,  and  was  holding 
his  breath  until  he  was  so  black  in  the 
face  that  Mary  was  half  frightened  to 
death,  and  when  she  threw  a  glass  of 
cold  water  in  his  face  he  gasped  and 
spluttered  and  rolled  his  eyes  in  such 
an  alarming  way  that  she  dropped  all 
her  work  for  the  next  half  hour,  and 
devoted  herself  to  obeying  his  slight- 
est behest  in  an  absolutely  slavish 
manner. 

When  the  clock  struck  ten,  she 
started  up  from  her  play  of  cutting- 
out  paper  dogs,  horses  and  monkeys 
or  whatsoever  animal  the  little  tyrant 
expressed  a  wish  for,  and  said,  "  Now 
Robbie,  here  are  all  your  pretties. 
Play  having  a  circus  with  them  while 
sister  sweeps  up  all  this  litter  and 
arranges  mamma's  room  nicely.  See, 
poor  mamma's  bed  is  not  made  yet, 
and  everything  looks  ugly.  Mustn't  I 
make  it  nice  for  mamma  ?  " 
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"Let  me  make  bed,  too." 

"  Oh,  you  are  too  little,  pet.  Don't 
you  want  to  play  with  all  the  nice 
things  I  made  for  you  ?  " 

"No,  'ems  not  nice  things — 'ems 
mean,"  pouted  Robert.  "Want  to 
make  bed  to  mamma." 

"  Well,  come  on  and  help  me,  then. 
No,  don't  pull  the  sheet  so  much — 
this  way,  see  ?  " 

A  mighty  yell  from  Robert.  "  TVhat 
now  ?  "  asks  Mary,  impatience  begin- 
ning to  get  the  upper  hand  at  last. 
"  Can  I  never  please  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  fix  it — it's  aw 
wight.  I  make  bed  good — wow  !  Ooo  ! 
You  mean  girl !  " 

"  And  you  are  a  mean  little  boy,  and 
you  must  just  get  out  of  the  way  now 
until  I  finish  my  work;  and  you  may 
just  cry  and  cry  and  cry;  it  won't  hurt 
you.  Can't  you  cry  any  louder  than 
that  ? "  Mary  s  temper  was  roused, 
and  it  was  something  like  Robert's 
own,  though  not  so  often  shown. 

Robert  stopped  short.  "Xo,  I  shan't 
cry  louder,"  he  screamed,  and  sum- 
moning all  his  dignity,  his  baby  ship 
toddled  out  of  the  room.  The  frown  on 
his  brow  was  something  fearful  to  see, 
but  nobody  watched  him.  He  picked 
up  his  little  white  sun-hat,  and  jam- 
ming it  down  on  his  head  in  a  deter- 
mined way,  went  out.  Mary  proceeded 
with  her  work  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
supposing  from  the  quietude  that 
Robert  had  at  last  found  something 
to  amuse  him.  Mamma  and  papa 
both  supposed  that  he  was  with  Mary, 
so  that  his  absence  was  not  remarked 


by  any  of  the  three  for  quite  an  hour. 
When  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
their  hearts  were  filled  with  fear. 

Mamma  first  ran  to  the  tub  of  water, 
to  see  if  he  were  not  standing  on  his 
head,  with  his  heels  sticking  out  of  the 
water,  and  already  cold  in  death. 
Mary  ran  to  the  stable  to  see  if  he 
had  not  gotten  into  Dynamite's  stall 
and  been  stamped  to  death  by  the  vi- 
cious horse.  Mr.  Arley  rushed  to  the 
field,  expecting  to  find  his  darling  boy 
gored  to  death  by  the  male  bovine  of 
his  herd.  As  he  was  passing  through 
a  little  strip  of  wood-land,  dividing 
the  back  yard  from  the  pasture,  he 
heard  overhead  the  voice  of  his  son 
and  heir,  calling  authoritatively: 

"God!  Oh,  God!  Say,  God!  Here 
I  am — come  and  git  me.  I  can't  climb 
up  as  far  as  the  clouds,  and  I'm  going- 
to  fall  if  you  don't  watch  out.  Mam- 
ma says  you  love  me  and  have  got  a 
nice  place  to  take  me  to,  and  I  wish 
you  would  let  me  up  there  now, 
'cause  my  folks  is  all  too  busy  and  I 
bover  'em.  Oh  God!  Lookout,  I'm 
f  a-l-l-in' ! " 

But  he  fell  into  Daddy's  arms  and 
was  covered  with  kisses  before  he 
could  get  his  breath. 

Daddy  carried  him  in  laughing  tri- 
umph to  the  house,  where  he  was 
petted  by  the  conscience-stricken  mo- 
ther and  sister,  who  never  thereafter 
dared  to  cross  him,  for  fear  he  would 
try  to  go  to  God's  house  again. 

And  that  is  how  King  Robert  keeps 
his  subjects  in  dutiful  subservience. 
How  is  such  a  tyrant  to  be  dealt  with  ? 
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NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


The  Hardening  Theory. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about 
our  fourteen-months-old  baby  daughter. 
She  is  doing  very  well  on  Mellin's  Food,  and 
is  considered  by  all  who  see  her  a  strong  and 
well-developed  child.  She  is,  however,  sub- 
ject to  colds.  My  husband  is  a  believer  in 
the  hardening  theory, and  thinks  that  it  would 
be  well  for  her  to  get  a  cold  bath  every  day 
summer  and  winter,  even  when  she  seems  to 
have  a  running  cold.  Of  course  we  should 
not  bathe  her  if  she  were  feverish.  I  should 
like  your  opinion  on  that  subject  before 
cooler  weather  sets  in.  She  enjoys  the  cold 
bath  very  much  at  present. 

Chicago,  111.  C.  H. 

To  begin  with,  we  have  no  opinion 
of  the  "hardening"  theory  except  that, 
as  generally  interpreted,  it  is  a  great 
stupidity.  "We  do  not  of  course  mean 
to  advocate  foolish  coddling.  The 
"hardening"  method  in  any  shape 
should  not  be  begun  on  a  little  child. 
As  to  the  cold  baths,  we  note  that  you 
do  not  mention  the  kind  of  bath,  but 
we  presume  that  you  mean  an  immer- 
sion bath.  Nor  do  you  mention  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath.  "  Cold  "  bath  is 
used  very  vaguely  in  common  con- 
versation, but  to  medical  men  it  means 
a  bath  between  50°  F.  and  70°  F. 
Now,  a  bath  drawn  from  the  cold  tap 
in  New  York  City,  in  the  middle  of  a 
warm  July  day,  is  about  70°  (if  there 
has  been  a  prolonged  "  hot  spell  "  it 
will  mark  something  higher).  This 
even  gives  a  distinct  chill  when  one 
enters  it,  which  is  soon  lost  to  a  strong 
adult  ;  but  the  baby's  surface  area  is 
much  greater  in  proportion  to  its  mass 
than  the  adult's,  and  it  is  in  the  same 
proportion  more  easily  chilled. 
Suppose     Baby    weighed     20  lbs., 


and  his  father  160  ;  Baby's 
mass  to  the  father's  is  1  :  8.  His  sur- 
face is  1 :4,  and  he  chills  twice  as  fast, 
making  no  allowance  for  the  relative- 
ly greater  impressionability  of  the 
child's  nervous  system,  which  still 
farther  exaggerates  the  disparity.  As 
the  temperature  of  the  bath  is  low- 
ered, the  depression  is  proportionately 
greater.  In  fever  the  cold  bath  is  a 
valuable  remedy,  used  with  discre- 
tion, and  by  those  who  know  its 
effects,  but  it  is  potent  for  mischief  if 
used  stupidly. 

As  to  "  hardening,"  once  more  we 
would  say  that  we  do  not  think  well  of 
cold  baths  for  an  infant  or  little  child 
in  the  usual  sense.  If  the  immersion 
is  only  for  a  few  seconds  they  may  do 
no  harm,  but  in  our  opinion,  in  cool 
weather  at  least,  a  better  bath  for  the 
purpose  is  this:  Stand  the  child  in  luke- 
warm water  no  more  than  ankle  deep, 
and  sponge  it  over  with  water  of  about 
70°  F.  from  a  bowl  at  hand.  Any  neces- 
sary washing  with  lukewarm  water 
and  soap  to  cleanse  soiled  parts  of 
the  person  is  to  be  previously  done. 
By  this  method  all  the  advantages  of 
the  cold  bath  are  gained  without  its. 
drawbacks. 


The  Development  of  Speech. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1.)  Why  do  some  children  begin  to  speak  so 
much  later  than  others  ?  Is  this  necessarily  an 
indication  of  some  physical  weakness  ?  All  my 
children  begin  to  talk  late,  although  otherwise 
normal  in  their  development. 

(2.)  What  does  Babyhood  consider  the  aver- 
age age  when  children  ought  to  begin  to  talk  ? 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  N.  D. 

(1.)  "We  cannot  answer  the  question 
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in  any  but  a  general  way.  The  power  of 
speech  being  a  mental  gift,  it  is  devel- 
oped very  differently  both  as  to  degree 
and  time.  Fluency  of  language  is  no 
gauge  of  mental  power  in  general. 
The  most  eloquent  lawyer  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  ablest  one.  The  peculiari- 
ties of  development  in  time  also  vary. 
We  recall  many  striking  instances. 
Entire  families  of  good  mental  abili- 
ties have  shown  very  tardy  devel- 
opment of  speech.  One  member  (we 
have  in  mind  an  actual  instance)  was 
practically  speechless  until  about  four 
years  of  age,  when  speech  began  sud- 
denly and  about  as  fluent  as  the  aver- 
age at  that  age.  Other  members  had 
such  broken  and  lisping  forms  of 
speech  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  those 
who  were  not  in  daily  contact  with 
them,  but  all  after  a  while  talked  as  well 
as  the  ordinary  child.  Instances  might 
be  multiplied  of  these  peculiarities  and 
vagaries.  We  should  have  no  anxiety 
about  a  child  who  was  not  deaf  and 
apparently  intelligent,  if  speech  came 
late. 

(2.)  This  would  depend  upon  what 
is  meant  by  talking.  Children  say 
a  few  words  ordinarily  well  within 
the  first  year:  "Mama,"  etc.;  after 
that  all  the  variations  above  described 
appear,  the  greatest  contrast  being 
noticed  in  children  of  the  same  age  of 
kindred  blood  and  similar  surround- 
ings. 

Summer  Nightwear  for  a  Baby  of  Fifteen 
Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

What  do  you  consider  the  proper  clothing 
for  night  wear  for  a  baby  of  fifteen  months, 
during  his  second  summer?  or,  in  other  words, 
do  you  think  a  flannel  skirt  necessary  when 
a  woolen  band  is  worn  night  and  day  ? 

New  York  City.  S.  C.  H. 


If  the  band  is  worn  there  is  no  need 
of  a  flannel  skirt.  A  light  flannel  night 
gown,  loose,  without  the  band  is  still 
more  comfortable.  Cover  the  child 
lightly,  but  pin  or  fasten  that  cover. 


Cod  Liver  Oil  in  Summer. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  girl  of  five  was  ordered  to  take 
cod  liver  oil  last  winter  for  persistent  eczema. 
She  takes  it  readily,  and  it  agrees  with  her, 
but  I  am  told  that  during  the  warm  weather  I 
had  better  not  give  it.  If  the  child  shows  no 
aversion  to  it,  is  there  any  reason  why  its  use 
should  be  discontinued? 

Louisville,  Ky.  N.  R.  P. 

None,  unless  it  disturbs  the  diges- 
tion. 


Probable  Cause  of  Mouth  Breathing. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  I  can  break  my 
little  baby,  two  months  old,  of  his  habit  of 
sleeping  with  his  mouth  open?  It  seems  to 
me  advisable  to  stop  his  doing  so  at  once. 

A  Reader. 

Inasmuch  as  the  habit  of  sleeping 
with  the  mouth  open  is  usually  due  to 
obstructions  in  the  nasal  passages,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  break  up  the  habit  un- 
til the  obstruction  is  removed.  In 
older  children  the  usual  obstruction  is 
from  an  adenoid  growth  in  the  back 
of  the  nose  (pharynx).  But  in  a  very- 
young  baby  this  is  probably  not  the 
case.  Look  into  the  throat  to  see  if 
the  tonsils  are  large.  Examine  the 
nostrils  to  see  if  they  be  wide  enough 
or  choked  with  mucus.  If  you  can- 
not find  a  cause  ask  your  physician. 

Wakefulness  Aggravated  by  Eczema. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  seven  and  a  half  months  old 
and  very  well,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
trouble  from  eczema  on  top  of  her  head.  Can 
you  suggest  some  way  to  cure  her  of  waking 
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too  often  during  the  night  to  be  nursed?  I 
nurse  her  during  the  day  about  every  three 
hours.  The  breast  milk  is  not  very  plentiful, 
but  seems  to  be  sufficient  usually  to  satisfy 
her  and  keep  her  fat  and  well.  Her  flesh  is 
quite  solid.  The  eczema  seemed  to  be  caused 
by  taking  my  cocoa  too  rich,  of  which  I  drink 
a  great  deal.  Baby's  Mother. 

Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  a  child  as  old 
as  yours  should  sleep  without  feeding 
from  the  mother's  bedtime  (10  to  11 
P.  M.)  until  early  morning,  usually 
the  best  cure  for  frequent  waking  to 
nurse  is  this:  The  child  should  have 
a  full  meal  at  this  bedtime;  if  it  wakes 
and  it  is  then  not  hungry,  it  has  a  habit 
of  going  to  sleep  on  the  breast  or  it  is 
thirsty,  or  both.  Give  it  a  drink  of 
water  (which  it  should  have  several 
times  a  day  in  any  event),  and  if  it  is 
still  restless  try  to  put  it  to  sleep 
without  the  breast.  It  costs  some 
trouble,  but  so  long  as  a  child  thinks  it 
can  have  the  breast  it  will  demand  it. 
In  this  particular  case  it  is  probable 
that  the  eczema  causes  irritation  and 
wakefulness;  hence  the  need  of  curing 
that. 

Cold  "Water  as  a  Drink;  Tossing  as  an  Exercise. 

To  the  Editor-  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  Is  it  good  for  a  baby  three  months  old 
to  have  cold  water  to  drink? 

(2.)  Is  it  injurious  for  a  young  baby,  three 
months  old,  to  be  tossed  around  much  ? 

Young  Mother. 

West  Seattle,  Wash. 

(1.)  Not  ice  water,  but  cool  water 
in  small  quantities,  given  slowly  with  a 
spoon,  is  proper. 

(2.)  That  depends  upon  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  child  and  the  violence 
of  the  tossing.  But  we  can  say  with- 
out hesitation  that,  as  the  tossing  of  a 
child  is  not  for  the  child's  benefit,  and 
simply  for  the  amusement  of  the  older 


person  who  uses  it  as  a  plaything, 
the  tossing  is  a  stupid  self-indulgence 
on  the  part  of  the  tosser. 

Care  of  the  Teeth. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Is  there  any  food  which  is  considered  es- 
pecially strengthening  for  the  teeth?  Would 
you  advise  the  use  of  soap  or  any  tooth  pow- 
der in  the  care  of  the  teeth  ?  My  little  girl  of 
three  has  bad  teeth,  inherited  I  fear  from  her 
mother.  I  ought  to  add  that  I  am  careful  as 
to  the  use  of  sugar  in  her  diet,  and  in  fact  she 
is  not  particularly  fond  of  sweet  things. 
Candy  she  never  gets. 

Henderson,  N.  0.  S. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  any  especial 
food  for  the  purpose.  A  good,  prop- 
erly balanced  nutrition  is  what 
is  called  for.  If  one  knows  or 
supposes  that  the  food  of  a  child  is 
scant  or  faulty  in  any  direction,  then 
that  error  should  if  possible  be  cor- 
rected. The  defective  structure  is  very 
often  the  result  of  hereditary  peculi- 
arities, as  shown  by  reappearance  of 
the  defect  in  succeeding  generations, 
or  of  some  parental  effect  upon  the 
tooth  germ, due  not  to  hereditary  causes 
but  to  something  happening  before 
birth  to  the  child's  or  mother's  health. 
It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  chil- 
dren whose  first  set  of  teeth  have  rap- 
idly decayed  are  often  more  fortunate 
with  the  second  set.  We  believe  that 
the  best  treatment  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  child  is  getting  really  good 
food,  and  to  take  great  pains  to  keep 
the  teeth  clean,  washing  them  after 
every  meal  or  eating  with  a  soft  cloth. 

Admissible  Fruits    for    Children   of  Three 
Years. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  kindly  state  what  fruits  may  safely 
be  given  to  a  healthy  child  of  three  during  the 
summer  months  ?  L.  O. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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The  old  doubt  of  individual  pe- 
culiarity enters  into  the  answer  of 
this  question.  But  taking  an  average 
digestion,  we  think  what  has  been  said 
in  the  leading  article  in  the  July  num- 
ber answers  you  pretty  fairly. 

Variety  ia  Food. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  "When  you  speak  of  a  simple  diet  for  chil- 
dren, do  you  mean  that  there  should  be  little 
variety? 

(2.)  Do  you  think  it  best  that  a  boy  of  two-and 
a-half  should  have  oatmeal  gruel  every  morn- 
ing if  it  agrees  with  him,  or  would  you  vary 
his  diet?  Sfbsceibek. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 

(1.)    Simple  diet  generally  means 


simple  in  character.  Thus  a  piece  of 
beef  roasted  or  steak  broiled  would 
be  "  simple,"  while  the  same  beef  as  a 
part  of  a  beef  stew  would  not  be.  "We 
do  think,  however,  that  young  chil- 
dren should  not  have  much  variety  in 
kinds  of  food,  while  they  may  have  a 
variety  in  the  kind.  For  instance,  take 
the  cereal  preparations;  they  are 
used  monotonously  as  to  course,  but 
one  may  vary  the  course  with  oatmeal, 
hominy  or  a  wheat  preparation. 

(2.)  Unless  you  see  some  sign  of 
disagreement  with  his  digestion,  we 
know  of  no  reason  why  he  may  not 
have  it  regularly. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT 


— I  am  one  of  Baby- 
Wanted;  Educa-  , 

hood's  young  moth- 
tional  Hints.  .. 

ers,  and  am  very 

much  interested  in  the  best  way  to 
train  two  little  lives  committed  to  my 
care  ;  but  I  am  often  sadly  perplexed 
in  trying  to  carry  out  some  of  the 
new  ideas  in  every-day  questions. 

For  instance,  my  little  sixteen  months 
daughter  has  the  distressing  habit  of 
crying  for  everything  she  wants  and 
cannot  have.  In  trying  to  follow  the 
theory  of  not  always  saying  "no"  and 
"don't",  I  have  tried  to  say  "no,  not 
this,  but  yes,  that" — giving  her  some- 
thing else  or  turning  the  desire  in 
another  direction.  It  seems  to  me 
this  method  fails  to  teach  the  import- 
ant lessons  of  self-control  and  self- 
denial.  The  child  cries  till  we  can 
find  something  she  does  want,  to 
satisfy  her  in  place  of  that  which  she 
cannot  have. 


Can  any  mother  of  longer  experience 
show  me  wherein  the  fault  of  this 
method  lies,  or  suggest  a  way  whereby 
the  habit  of  whining  and  fretting  can 
be  overcome? 

Is  a  fifteen-months'- old  baby  too 
young  to  be  taught  self-control? — J.  R. 
S.,  Woodhull,  III. 


— A   mother  of 
The  Sense  of  Kespon-  .  . 

my  acquaintance 
sibility  in  Children.       .  . 

is  bemoaning  the 

incompetency  of   her  newly-married 

daughter. 

"  I  taught   Emma  every   kind  of 

housework  at  home,"  she  says,  "  I  took 

pride  in  the  thought  that  she  was  not 

going  away  from  me  ignorant  and 

helpless.    Now,  it  seems  to  me  that 

she  is  more  inefficient  than  some  of 

the  girls  who  never  knew  what  it  was 

to  work  at  home.    She  is  sensible  and 

ambitious,  she  will  learn  in  time  ;  but 
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I  thought  I  had  saved  her  from  the 
mortification  of  having  to  learn  by 
mistakes." 

This  mother  perhaps  realizes  now 
that  she  made  her  mistake  in  not  al- 
lowing- her  daughter  to  test  her  own 
executive  ability  while  under  home 
guidance.  She  was  not  content  to 
give  instruction  and  advice — she  must 
also  stand  at  hand  to  enforce  her 
teaching,  to  remind  the  girl  of  omis- 
sion. Emma,  now  mourning  the  re- 
sults of  some  neglect  or  inattention, 
sighs,  "  Mother  always  looked  out  for 
that." 

There  is  hardly  a  more  important 
point  in  child-training  than  the  cul- 
ture of  self  -reliance.  The  more  con- 
scientious our  care  for  our  children, 
the  greater  is  the  danger  that  we  may 
make  ourselves  too  necessary  to  them. 
It  is  the  care  of  carrying  in  mind 
countless  little  matters  regarding  the 
daily  welfare  of  the  child  that  chiefly 
exhausts  the  mother's  nervous  force. 
Why  not  transfer  some  of  these  little 
cares  to  the  child,  who  will  be  benefit- 
ed rather  than  harmed  by  them  ? 

The  eight-year-old  girl,  for  in- 
stance— it  being  supposed  that  she 
had  been  taught  such  elementary  facts 
of  physiology  and  hygiene  as  may  be 
understood  at  her  age — ought  to  be 
able  to  decide  for  herself  the  question 
of  rubbers  or  no  rubbers  on  a  damp 
morning.  She  should  be  trusted  to 
exchange  street  dress  for  romping 
costume  when  occasion  calls,  or  not 
to  indulge  excessively  in  rich  foods 
because  the  mother,  preoccupied,  hap- 
pens not  to  remind  her  of  the  danger. 
If  it  be  not  approved  that  small  boys 
learn  to  sew  on  their  own  boot-but- 
tons— they  might  be  worse  employed 


— they  can  at  least  be  trained  to  call 
the  mother's  attention  to  sudden  acci- 
dents to  clothing,  thus  saving  the 
mother  the  not  uncommon  experience 
of  finding  her  small  family,  when  too 
late  for  repairs,  quite  unpresentable 
at  dress  parade. 

To  free  the  mother's  mind  from 
these  petty  cares  is  to  make  possible 
some  desired  undertakings  for  the 
children's  benefit,  such  as  are  regret- 
fully crowded  out  of  every  earnest 
mother's  life  ;  and  so  children  are  in- 
directly as  well  as  directly  benefited 
by  being  trained  to  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility.— Mary  Murkland  Haley. 


— One  of  the  abo- 
The  Chinook  .    .  .    ,  . 

rigmal  fashions 

Baby-  that     is  rapidly 

"  going  out,"  but  to  which  a  portion 

of  the  American  Indian  races  cling, 

is  that  of  flattening  the  head  or  rather 

compressing    the   forehead    until  it 

recedes,  at  a  sharp  angle,  to  a  point 

at  the  back  and  top  of  the  cranium. 

Years  ago  this  peculiar  fashion  was 
followed  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw Indians,  then  large  tribes  inhabit- 
ing that  portion  of  North  America 
now  incorporated  in  the  States  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Since  these 
Indians  were  established  in  the  In- 
dian Territory,  and  have  advanced 
along  the  line  of  civilization,  they 
have  thrown  the  barbarous  custom 
aside,  and  it  now  prevails  in  the 
United  States  and  territories  only 
among  the  Chinooks. 

The  Chinook  Indian  is  an  indolent, 
peaceful  creature  inhabiting  the 
western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  gathering  a  livelihood  from 
the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River  and 
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the  mountain  streams  tributary  to  it. 
If  there  is  ever  a  show  of  enterprise 
and  industry  among  them,  beyond 
the  spearing  of  salmon,  it  invariably 
comes  from  the  women,  who  are 
allowed  to  perform  such  duties  as 
gathering  firewood  and  digging  up 
the  ground  for  the  cultivation  of  corn, 
without  jealous  interference  from  the 
men. 

The  infancy  of  these  creatures  is  an 
epoch  in  their  span  of  life  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  American  mothers 
who  watch,  with  zealous  eye,  the  care 
of  their  babes  from  day  to  day  until 
they  become,  in  a  degree,  independent 
of  their  attention.  Their  babies  find  no 
harder  resting  place  than  the  nurse's 
or  the  mother's  arms.  The  child's 
cradle  bed  is  still  softer,  and  when  it  is 
taken  Out  for  a  sunbath  or  a  constitu- 
tional tour  in  the  fresh  air,  its  soft  skin 
and  gentle  eyes  are  carefully  shielded 
from  the  sun's  rays,  and  it  is  swathed  in 
wraps  and  blankets  until  the  reaching 
of  its  flesh  by  a  breath  of  air  is  beyond 
a  possibility. 

Very  different  indeed  is  the  treat- 
ment of  her  young  by  the  Chinook 
mother,  who  in  the  matter  of  features 
is  as  much  a  devotee  of  fashion  as  is 
the  highest-toned  mother  in  America. 
The  beauty  of  the  Chinook  baby  lies 
not  in  the  regularity  of  its  features, 
the  color  of  its  eyes  or  the  perfect 
mould  of  its  limbs,  but  rather  in  the 
sharpness  of  the  angle  at  which  its 
forehead  slopes  from  the  bridge  of  its 
nose  to  the  back  of  its  head.  And 
upon  this  same  basis  is  estimated  the 
degree  of  beauty  attained  by  the 
maidens. 

The  treatment  to  which  the  Chinook 
baby  is  subjected   to  produce  this 


sloping  disfigurement  of  the  head  is 
severe,  and  undoubtedly  the  average 
civilized  American  mother  would 
sacrifice  her  right  hand  rather  than 
have  her  baby  undergo  such  vigorous 
usage,  and  yet  it  is  very  probable  that, 
if  her  baby  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  expert  Chinook  mother,  it  would  as 
easily  survive  the  flattening  of  its 
forehead  as  cloes  the  Indian  baby. 

When  the  Chinook  baby  is  about 
two  weeks  old,  and  its  skull  is  still 
soft  and  pliable,  it  is  placed  upon  its 
back  on  a  heavy  pine  or  birch  board, 
about  eighteen  inches  wide  and  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  length. 
AVith  the  exception  of  a  gown  of  bright- 
colored  calico,  the  child  is,  usually, 
unclothed.  The  infant's  lower  limbs 
are  held  down  to  the  board  firmly  by 
bandages  over  the  ankles  and  knees. 
Sometimes  these  are  of  cloth,  but 
oftener  they  are  of  tanned  deerskin. 
The  arms  are  laid  close  to  the  body 
and  held  there  by  a  bandage  passing 
around  the  body  across  the  stomach. 
Thus  lashed  to  the  board,  the  child  is 
unable  to  move  its  limbs  the  smallest 
fraction  of  an  inch. 

To  one  extremity  of  the  board,  that 
nearest  the  head,  a  board  of  the  same 
width  as  that  upon  which  the  child  is 
stretched,  and  about  half  as  long, 
is  fastened  by  leather  thongs.  This 
board  is  brought  down  on  the  fore- 
head of  the  child,  and  held  firmly  in 
place  by  a  leather  strap  that  passes 
over  its  lower  extremity  and  under 
the  longer  board.  At  first  its  weight 
is  the  only  pressure  given  to  the 
board.  The  soft  bones  readily  yield 
to  it,  and  as  the  skull  becomes  flat 
the  pressure  is  slightly  increased  by 
slipping  the  strap  nearer  the  lower 
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extremity  of  the  board.  This  machine 
is  the  cradle  of  the  Chinook  Indian 
baby,  and  it  is  kept  in  it  from  ten  to 
fifteen  weeks,  as  occasion  requires, 
every  instant  with  the  pressure  on  its 
head,  excepting  those  brief  respites 
when  the  mother  lifts  the  board  to 
nurse  the  child. 

Sometimes  the  bandages  are  re- 
moved for  a  short  time  from  the  lower 
limbs  of  the  child,  but  they  are  almost 
invariably  allowed  to  remain  until  the 
board  is  taken  from  the  head.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  long  confinement 
of  the  limbs,  the  child  is  unable  to 
move  them  when  released  from  the 
cradle,  but  it  soon  overcomes  the 
stiffness  of  the  joints  and  muscles, 
and  eventually  develops  into  a  very 
lithe-limbed  and  active  creature. 

Notwithstanding  this  aj^parently 
barbarous  treatment  of  her  babe,  the 
Chinook  mother  is  really  very  fond  of 
her  children,  and  when  they  are  in 
their  early  infancy  she  has  them  with 
her  almost  constantly.  Sometimes 
she  sits  them  down,  or  rather  stands 
them  down,  for  the  cradle  is  set  up 
against  a  tree  or  a  rock  or  the  wall  of 
the  family  domicile,  on  end.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  baby  while  in  the 
cradle  never  gives  indications  of 
suffering.  It  suffers  the  treatment  as 
stoically  as  a  Sioux  warrior  would  re- 
ceive a  sentence  of  death  in  an  un- 
known language.  There  is  never  any 
crying  or  fretting,  it  is  as  quiet  and  as 
undemonstrative  as  a  child  of  putty. 
"When  about  her  work  or  when  travel- 
ing to  a  distance,  the  Chinook  mother 
fastens  a  leather  thong  around  the 
upper  end  of  the  cradle,  and  passing 
the  loop  over  her  head  and  fixing  it 
across  the  upper  end  of  her  nose,  she 


walks  off  with  the  cadle  and  its  con- 
tents on  her  back,  as  indifferent  to 
any  encumbrance  as  if  she  had  merely 
adjusted  a  fancy  head-dress. 

These  Indians  never  reach  an 
exalted  degree  of  intelligence,  but 
they  excel  as  fishermen,  and  spear 
salmon  in  the  rapid  waters  of  the 
Columbia  with  marvelous  dexterity. 
"While  the  men  fish,  the  women  loll 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  with  an 
eye  on  their  children,  who  gambol  in 
the  warm  sand,  as  barren  of  clothing 
as  they  were  born,  with  stomachs  dis- 
tended until  they  have  the  appear- 
ance of  inflated  bladders. 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  heads  of 
these  children  gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  idiots,  but  their  roguish  eyes, 
black  and  shining  and  full  of  good 
nature,  belie  this  impression.  They 
are  a  careless  band  of  young  animals, 
living  out-of-doors  so  constantly  that 
they  become  almost  a  part  of  the 
landscape  ;  fleet  of  foot,  healthy  and 
mischievous,  with  an  athletic  mould 
and  regularity  of  feature  that  would 
render  them  an  attractive  race  were 
it  not  for  the  fashion  they  follow  of 
deforming  the  head. 

When  the  men  have  finished  the 
work  of  fishing,  the  women  gather 
up  the  salmon  in  blankets  and  make 
them  ready  for  carrying  over  their 
shoulders.  Then  comes  the  bathing 
of  the  children  that  have  become 
grimy  through  their  contact  with  the 
sands.  A  leather  thong  is  passed 
around  the  child's  body  under  its 
arms,  and  holding  the  ends  firmly  in 
her  hand,  the  mother  drops  the  strug- 
gling urchin  over  the  bank  and 
souses  it  up  and  down  in  the  water, 
finally   dragging    the    child   up  to 
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thump  it  vigorously  on  the  back  until 
it  recovers  its  breath. 

These  impromptu  baths  come  al- 
most daily  into  the  life  of  the  Chinook 
infant,  and  though  it  isn't  sweetened 
with  perfumed  soap  and  its  flesh  soft- 
ened with  powder,  it  is  usually  clean 
and  healthy. — T.  B.  Holmes,  Trenton, 
K  J. 


Respect  to 
Parents. 


— I  think  any  one 
must  admit  that 
in  these  days  chil- 
dren pay  very  much  less  respect  to 
parents  and  older  people  than  they 
paid  in  past  generations.  Mr.  Edward 
"W.  Bok,  writing  in  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  calls  this  absence  of  respect 
"The  Blot  on  Our  American  Life," 
and  it  would  be  hard  for  any  of  us  to 
contradict  the  main  facts  which  he 
brings  forward  in  regard  to  his  attack 
upon  our  American  young  people.  I  do 
not,  however,  believe  that  this  want  of 
respect  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  country. 
Judging  by  the  English  children  that 
I  have  seen,  and  by  the  children  in 
English  novels,  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  our  children  are  no  more 
liable  to  be  pert  and  disrespectful 
than  the  children  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  water. 

The  fact  is,  we  parents  have  un- 
doubtedly lost  the  feeling  common  in 
earlier  days,  that  the  mere  fact  that 
we  are  older  than  our  children  en- 
titles us  to  their  respect.  Many  of  us 
are  unfortunately  conscious  that  there 
is  no  especial  reason  why  we  should 
be  personally  respected,  and  our  chil- 
dren's sharp  young  eyes  detect  the 
fact  that  we  often  have  the  very  same 
faults  which  we  condemn  and  punish 
in  them.    What  shall  we  do  then?  I 


believe  myself  that  there  is  a  mistake 
in  the  word  which  we  use  when  we 
tell  our  children  that  they  ought  to 
show  us  more  respect. 

What  we  want  to  teach  them  is  that 
when  they  give  us  short,  careless  an- 
swers or,  far  worse,  make  cross,  rude 
remarks  to  us,  they  are  offending  not 
only  against  proper  Christian  beha- 
vior but  also  against  the  polite  usages 
of  society.  Many  an  adult  would  be 
shocked  at  not  being  considered  a 
lady  or  a  gentleman,  yet  speaks  to  the 
members  of  the  home-circle  in  a  way 
which  is  far  more  ill-bred,and  therefore 
vulgar,  than  to  eat  with  the  knife,  talk 
through  the  nose,  dress  untidily  and 
unstylishly,  or  offend,  indeed,  against 
any  of  the  established  customs  of  so- 
ciety. 

One  need  not  especially  respect  a 
person  in  order  to  be  polite  and  well- 
bred  to  him.  It  is  because  we  are  not 
only  Christians,  but  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, that  we  who  have  been  brought 
up  as  such  are  ashamed  to  be  rude, 
and  why  should  we  not  teach  the  same 
lesson  to  our  children  and  young 
people  ? 

We  need  not  necessarily  assume  that 
we  are  faultless  and  superior  people, 
who  should  therefore  be  treated  as 
such,  when  we  insist  that  our  children, 
at  all  ages,  shall  behave  towards  us 
with  proper  politeness  and  good 
breeding.  If  we  wish  them  to  be  re- 
fined people  in  the  future,  we  must 
begin  to  teach  refinement  in  their 
childhood.— .4.  P.  C. 


— In  dealing  with 
Method  in         Httle     children>  j 

Management  WQuld  guggest  a 
few  gentle  measures  which  I  have 
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constantly  at  my  command,  and  which 
may  be  of  some  benefit  to  your  readers, 
as  I  successfully  quelled  many  nurs- 
ery squalls  with  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  created  habits  of  obedience. 

Always  think  a  moment  before  re- 
fusing a  request  of  a  child,  think  if 
there  is  any  harm  in  it,  and  having 
given  your  decision,  stick  to  it  and  do 
not  alter  it  on  any  account. 

Should  a  child  tease  after  being  re- 
fused, silence  should  be  the  only 
answer.  He  will  soon  get  over  the 
habit  if  you  are  firm. 

A  child  can  easily  be  brought  into 
the  right  way  of  doing  by  giving  him 
a  choice  between  two  things,  as  : 
"You  may  sit  quietly  or  leave  the 
table  ;  "  "  you  may  stop  crying  o>r  cry 
in  another  room  as  long  as  you  like; 
when  you  have  finished  come  to  me." 
I  have  rarely  seen  a  child  not  stop  in- 
stantly at  being  given  this  freedom. 
It  is  the  invariableness  of  the  punish- 
ment following  each  misdeed  that 
teaches  him  to  instantly  choose. 

Respect  a  child's  possessions  and  do 
not  force  him  to  give  up  everything 
to  a  younger  child;  teach  him  through 
the  love  of  unselfishness  to  give  up 
when  asked  politely.  If  he  still  re- 
fuses, isolate  the  selfish  child  from  the 
others  until  he  comes  to  terms. 

Of  prime  importance  is  it  to  head 
off  wrong-doing  by  discovering  the 
root.  Do  not  constantly  nag,  but  ig- 
nore faults  which  you  are  certain  will 
be  outgrown.  Never  find  fault  with 
the  child's  incapacity  to  sit  still  ;  rath- 
er encourage  activity  and  direct  it  in 
the  right  channels  in  the  hours  of 
play. 

Above  all  things,  teach  your  child  to 
see  the  bright  side  of  everybody  and 


everything,  and  when  in  a  dissatisfied 
mood,  just  tell  him  to  "count  his 
blessings  ; "  help  him  do  it,  and  it  will 
soon  restore  sunshine  and  cheerful- 
ness, and,  lastly,  notice  and  commend 
what  is  right  rather  than  find  fault 
with  what  is  wrong.  Tell  a  boy  he  is 
bad  and  you  will  make  him  worse,  but 
watch  for  an  occasion  when  he  shows 
some  little  kindness,  and  praise  him 
for  it,  and  he  will  show  a  strong  de- 
sire to  repeat  it. 

It  may  be  well,  at  the  conclusion,  to 
emphasize  that  these  are  all  practical 
experiences,  and  not  theories,  which 
may  be  applied  to  any  child,  no  matter 
what  the  previous  methods  of  training 
have  been.  It  is  certainly  a  deep 
study  to  understand  our  children,  but 
it  is  one  that  will  surely  bring  reward, 
as  a  perfectly  understood  child  rarely 
goes  astray. — L.  W. 


ODions  and 
Scarlet  Fever. 


Permit  me  to  add 
'  to  your  collections  of 
"  medical "  tidbits  the 
following  from  a  recent  number  of  the 

Western  Rural: 

"During  the  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  in  a 
certain  locality,  one  of  the  attending  physi- 
cians observed  the  children  of  a  friend  romp- 
ing and  playing  out  of  doors  and  eating  raw 
onions.  ' Oh!  '  he  exclaimed,  'your  children 
will  be  all  right  if  you  keep  that  up.  Scarlet 
fever  will  give  raw  onions  a  wide  berth; 
neither  does  it  like  sunshine,  and  fresh  air.'  " 

I  do  not  quote,  as  irrelevant  to  the 
purposes  of  your  magazine,  the  wri- 
ter's glowing  eulogy  of  the  virtues  of 
onions  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  malig- 
nant internal  tumors  and  hydrophobia. 
— R.  P.,  Cincinnati. 


AP.ea  for  Mothers. 


— So  much  has 
been  written  about 
the  duties  of  parents  to  children 
that  perhaps  the  other  side  has,  in 
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many  cases,  been  lost  sight  of.  I 
mean  the  duties  of  children  to 
parents,  especially  to  mothers.  For, 
although  I  have  known  indifferent 
and  neglectful  mothers,  the  number 
is  a  very  limited  one,  while  those  who 
are  tender,  self-sacrificing  and  devoted 
are  legion. 

There  was  my  neighbor,  Mrs.  O., 
whose  health  was  very  delicate,  yet  to 
whom  no  task  was  too  difficult,  no  self- 
denial  too  great  to  undertake  for  her 
two  pretty,  attractive  daughters.  To 
be  sure,  she  was  to  blame  for  over- 
doing, but  what  of  the  girls'  share? 
I  shall  never  forget  Elizabeth's  sur- 
prised look  when,  after  she  had  told  me 
her  plans  for  the  summer,  I  said,  "  and 
your  mother  ?  where  is  she  to  go  ?  " 

"  Mamma,"  she  repeated,  "  oh,  she 
never  leaves  home.  She  would  not 
know  what  to  do  away  from  Oldport." 

"  When  you  and  Letty  return  you 
ought  to  insist  on  her  going  to  Chau- 
tauqua or  some  quiet  place  among  the 
mountains  near  here;  she  looks  so  worn 
out,  she  needs  a  change,"  I  persisted. 

"  Oh,  she  would  say  there  wasn't 
money  enough  to  go  round,"  laughed 
Elizabeth.  "We  girls  need  so  much, 
especially  for  visiting."  And  AJrs.  O.  is 
still  staying  at  home. 

My  dear  friend,  Mrs.  T.,  is  a  sen- 
sible mother,  yet  her  children 
seem  to  take  her  loveliness,  her  un- 
usual attainments,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
course.  Indeed,  they  do  not  seem  to 
realize  her  worth  at  all,  and  have  that 
cool,  rather  patronizing  manner  to- 
wards this  sj)lendid  woman  which,  I 
confess,  provokes  me  exceedingly. 

The  husband  being  an  old  friend, 
I  expressed  myself  to  him  very  frankly 
on  the  subject. 


"  Yes,  I  am  not  blind  to  it," 
he  said,  quietly,  "  they  are  suf- 
fering from  too  much  mother,  and 
they  cannot  appreciate  the  blessing. 
I  have  a  cure  ready  to  hand.  In  one 
month,  those  cool,  pleasure-loving 
young  women  will  be  at  an  excellent 
school,  and  will  not  return  for  a  year. 
It  will  awaken  them  and  open  their 
eyes,  as  nothing  else  can."    And  it  did. 

But  everyone  cannot  do  this  ;  not 
all  have  the  means,  or  the  children 
are  too  young.  And  the  mother  who, 
when  the  children  are  little,  endures 
enough  to  make  a  heroine  in  any  other 
state  of  life,  puts  self  ever  in  the  back- 
ground, and  if  she  thinks  of  a  better 
time,  it  is  "when  the  children  are 
older  ;  then  the  tables  will  be 
turned." 

But  are  they  ? 

Look  about  you,  and  read  the 
answer.  Many  of  the  daughters,  soon 
after  leaving  school,  marry  and  make 
new  homes  far  away  from  the  old.  Here 
is  one  mother,  a  widow,  who  has 
stinted  herself  unceasingly  to  send 
her  boy  through  college,  only  to  find 
that  instead  of  studying  he  has  ac- 
quired habits  familiarly  known  as 
"  wild  oats,"  frittered  away  his  time 
and  money,  and  proves  the  poor 
woman's  life  sorrow.  How  many 
mothers  carry  a  similar  burden. 

This  is  her  reward:  On  the  one  side, 
suffering,  pain,  unselfish  devotion  ;  on 
the  other,  self-indulgence,  slow  sui- 
cide, and  indifference.  For  this  she  has 
brought  into  the  world  this  child,  who 
has  turned  all  that  might  have  been 
bright  and  happy  into  dust  and 
ashes. 

Too  much  is  said  in  excuse  of  the  child, 
too  little  of  deep  sympathy  is  given  to 
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the  mother.  And  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  often  blame  is  added.  "  Well, 
Tom's  mother  has  herself  greatly  to 
blame  for  his  going  astray.  She  was 
too  indulgent ;  too  easy  with  him.  She 
ought  to  have  been  harder,"  or  "I 
don't  think  she  made  home  attractive 
enough ;  you  say  she  had  poor  health 
and  so  much  to  do?  Yes,  Susan  cer- 
tainly had  a  big  burden  laid  on  her  ; 
but  boys  must  be  humored,  and  the 
home  must  be  always  bright  and  at- 
tractive, and  sometimes  Susan  had  to 


go  to  bed  early  with  her  neuralgia, 
and  that  makes  it  dull  for  a  boy." 

And  what  if  all  this  were  true  '?  Is 
the  boy  to  consider  himself  a  mere 
will  of  the  wisp,  to  be  tossed  here  and 
there  by  every  wind  that  blows  ?  Has 
he  no  duties,  no  demands  upon  his 
time  and  strength,  physical  and 
moral  ? 

It  is  indeed  most  desirable  that  chil- 
dren should  have  pleasant  homes,and  it 
is  my  experience  that, with  a  few  lament- 
able exceptions,  they  have  them.  I 


"Second  Summer"  g 

With  many  infants  is  a  critical  time  and 
mothers  feel  relieved  when  this  period  is 
passed.  Mothers 


who  give  their 
babies  &  j»  &  & 

Mellin's 
Food 

do  not  fear  the 
second  summer. 

Write  us  and  we  will 
send  you  a  sample  of 
Mellin's  Food  free  of 
charge.  S  & 

DOLIBER=GOODALE  CO. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


"Our  little  Sue  at  four 
months  was  so  frail  that  we 
did  not  expect  her  to  recover, 
I  decided  to  use  MELLIN'S 
FOOD  as  I  had  with  my 
other  babies,  and  in  two 
week's  time  she  began  to 
improve  and  has  continued 
to  improve  until  now  when 
she  is  the  wonder  of  every 
one  who  saw  her  when  she 
was  so  delicate.  I  have  no 
fear  of  her  "second  summer" 
for  I  can  keep  her  stomach 
easy  with  MELLIN'S  FOOD" 
Mrs.  Walter  R.  Marden,  J> 
5167  Penn.  Avenue,  E.  E.  J> 
Pittsburg.  J.  J.  J.  J.  J,  j. 
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have  known  many  homes  where  the 
girls  were  selfish, the  boys  determined 
to  seek  pleasure  elsewhere,  and  where 
both  girls  and  boys  gave  the  mother 
ceaseless  anxiety  and  unnecessary 
unhappiness. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  children  to 
have  a  bright,  cheerful  childhood  and 
youth;  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
mother.  Mothers  as  a  rule  are  only 
too  ready  to  save  the  children  trouble 
and  disappointment.  It  is  only  just 
and  right  that  in  turn  the  children 


should  lighten  her  burdens.  It  may 
not  be  always  in  the  actual  labor, 
but  in  spirit,  appreciative  and  gener- 
ous. 

Mothers  lose  buoyancy  and  hope 
with  increasing  years;  they  have  secret 
anxieties  and  daily  harassing  cares 
which  the  children  do  not  understand 
or  ignore.  They  need  cheer  and 
praise  far  more  than  in  the  days  of 
youth  or  young  matronhood.  If  their 
children  fail  them,  what  have  they  to 
turn  to  ? — Daisy  Rhodes  Campbell. 


What  do  You  Feed  the  Baby  ? 

ITEMS  IS  SO  IMPOETAHT  AS  THE  EIGHT  FOOD. 

Carnricks  Soluble  Food 

Is  a  Perfect  Food  for  Infants  and  Invalids. 

Thousands  of  children  have  been  raised  on  this  Food  when  mother's 
milk,  cow's  milk  and  the  various  other  "  Infant  Foods  "  have  failed. 

Being  a  perfect  Food  in  itself,  the  only  preparation  needed  is  the 
addition  of  water. 

»  OUR  BABY'S  FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS,"  by  Marion  Harland, 
on  the  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants,  and  a  large  sample  of  Carnrick's  Soluble 
Food,  sent  Free  to  mothers  who  mention  Babyhood. 

REED  &  CARNRICK, 


124  &  126  SOUTH  FIFTH  AVENUE, 


iNEW  YORK. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 


Vol.  XII. 


SEPTEMBER  1896. 
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ITCHING  OF  THE  SCALP. 


BY  GEORGE   THOMAS  JACKSON,  M.D. 


Profess&r  of  Dermatology  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  N.  Y.  Infirmary 

for  Women  and  Children. 


HY  does  the  baby  scratch 
his  head  ?  It  is  an  easy 
way  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion by  saying,  "because 
his  skin  itches."  Yes,  that 
is  all  right,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  en- 
able one  to  relieve  the  little  fellow's 
discomfort.  We  must  go  further  and 
try  and  find  out  why  it  is  that  his 
scalp  itches. 

The  body  is  provided  with  several 
kinds  of  nerves,  that  are  known  as  mo- 
tor nerves,  sensitive  nerves,  and  tro- 
phic nerves.  The  first  are  concerned 
with  the  movements  of  the  muscles  of 
the  body,  and  the  last  are  supposed 
to  preside  over  the  nutrition  of  the 
body.  It  is  with  the  sensitive  nerves 
that  we  are  now  concerned,  as  they 
are  the  medium  by  which  sensations 
are  conveyed  from  and  to  the  brain. 
Itching  is  due  to  anything  that  irri- 
tates in  a  certain  way  the  terminal 
ends  of  these  nerves  in  the  skin.  If 
the  irritation  is  of  a  certain  kind  and 
degree  we  have  itching,  but  if  it  goes 
beyond  this  then  we  have  pain,  which 
is  quite  a  different  thing. 


In  children  the  causes  that  are  most 
commonly  the  provokers  of  scratching 
of  the  head  are  eczema,  lice,  dandruff 
and  ringworm.  In  this  paper  I  want  to 
explain  how  to  recognize  or  at  least  to 
make  a  close  guess  at  the  diagnosis  of 
the  above-mentioned  causes.  Their 
recognition  is  usually  easy,  and  when 
it  comes  to  a  case  that  is  not  readily 
recognizable  by  the  laity  there  is  the 
doctor  to  fall  back  upon.  An  early 
recognition  of  those  diseases  due  to 
parasites  is  very  important  for  the 
comfort  of  the  little  one  and  the  pro- 
tection of  others,  as  the  cure  is  then 
very  easy. 

When  you  see  your  little  one  scratch- 
ing his  head,  always  examine  it,  and  see 
if  you  cannot  find  some  cause  for  it. 
In  very  young  children,  that  is,  in  in- 
fants, eczema  is  the  most  common  dis- 
ease that  causes  itching.  The  poor 
baby  rolls  his  head  upon  the  pillow 
and  cannot  sleep  on  account  of  the 
itching.  You  will  find  that  the  scalp 
is  red  and  moist,  or  red  and  dry,  or 
red  and  covered,  more  or  less,  with  little 
pustules.    Now,  a  pustule  is  an  eleva- 
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tion  of  the  skin  that  is  of  yellow  color, 
and  when  this  is  broken  it  gives  exit  to 
a  yellow  fluid  that  is  more  or  less  thick. 
The  eczema  is  either  general  or  con- 
fined to  certain  parts  of  the  head. 
Very  often  it  is  also  to  be  found  on 
other  parts  of  the  body.  After  it  has 
lasted  a  little  while  it  will  be  covered 
with  a  crust,  or  what  is  called  by  you 
a  scab.  If  the  eczema  be  a  pustular 
one  the  crust  will  be  green,  or  per- 
haps blackish-green,  the  darker  color 
being  due  to  the  admixture  of  blood 
drawn  by  the  scratching.  If  it  is  not 
a  pustular  eczema  the  crust  will  be  of 
a  straw  color.  You  should  never  at- 
tempt to  treat  your  baby,  if  ill  with 
eczema,  but  should  always  take  him 
to  the  most  skilful  doctor  whom  you 
may  know,  because  the  disease  is  not 
simply  a  local  one,  and  requires,  in 
some  cases,  a  high  degree  of  medical 
judgment  to  manage.  There  is  one 
thing  that  you  must  not  do,  and  that  is 
wash  the  scalp  clean,  because  water  is 
the  thing  that  is  not  to  be  used,  unless 
ordered  by  the  doctor  for  some  special 
purpose.  Many  cases  of  eczema  in 
babies  as  well  as  in  older  children  are 
due  to  the  attendants  picking  off 
plates  of  dandruff  with  a  fine-toothed 
comb.  Of  course,  this  must  not  be 
done.  So,  finding  that  the  child  has 
an  eruption  that  you  think  looks  like 
an  eczema,  take  him  just  as  he  is  to 
the  doctor,  not  trying  to  make  him 
look  clean  before  you  go. 

As  the  child  grows  older,  besides 
the  eczema,  we  have  lice,  dandruff  and 
ringworm  as  the  causes  of  itching  of 
the  scalp.  When  you  find  that  your 
child  scratches  the  back  of  his  head 
persistently,  you  should  suspect  that 
he  has  lice  in  his  hair.    Now,  do  not 


be  troubled  about  the  matter  and  feel 
ashamed  and  disgraced  because  your 
child  has  happened  to  get  this  vermin 
in  his  hair.  As  the  most  celebrated 
professor  of  skin  diseases  in  the  world 
was  accustomed  to  say  to  his  students  : 
"There  is  no  disgrace  in  having  lice  on 
you,  but  it  is  a  disgrace  to  let  them 
stay  there.''  Many  children  get  lice 
from  their  nurses,  just  as  they  get 
many  other  things  at  times.  1  well 
remember  finding  lice  in  the  hair  of 
three  sweet  little  girls,  the  daughters 
of  one  of  the  best-known  women  in 
this  country.  Their  heads  were  fairly 
alive  with  them.  I  discovered  the 
trouble  accidently,  whilst  playing  with 
the  children.  It  was  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion with  my  wife  whether  I  should 
tell  the  unsuspecting  mother  what  I 
had  discovered  or  not.  Inasmuch  as 
we  had  two  children  of  our  own  who 
were  more  or  less  constantly  with  the 
girls,  I  decided  to  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns,  and  so  I  told  the  mother. 
Fortunately,  she  was  a  sensible 
woman,  and  instead  of  waxing  indig- 
nant, she  was  very  grateful,  and  only 
asked  that  I  should  tell  her  what  to  do 
to  cure  the  children.  Investigation 
showed  that  the  children  got  the  lice 
from  the  colored  nurse. 

It  is  strange  how  indignant  some 
women  become  when  you  tell  them 
that  they  have  lice  on  them.  So  much 
is  this  the  case  that  the  experienced 
doctor,  no  matter  how  sure  he  may  be 
about  his  diagnosis,  will  not  tell  a 
woman  she  is  infested  with  lice  until 
he  can  catch  one  of  the  intruders  and 
show  it  to  her.  So  when  you  find  that 
your  little  one  scratches  his  head,  look 
at  the  back  of  the  head  just  at  the  top 
of  the  neck,  and  at  the  sides  of  the 
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head  over  the  ears.  If  he  has  lice,  you 
may  find  what  looks  likeeczma,  as  just 
described ;  but  you  will  also  find  either 
the  little  gray  creatures  crawling 
about  on  the  hair  or  very  small  straw- 
colored,  hard,  pear-shaped,  glistening 
bodies,  which  are  the  so-called  nits  at- 
tached to  the  side  of  the  hair,  or  you 
may  find  both  the  lice  and  their  nits. 

If  you  try  to  pull  the  nits  off,  you 
will  find  that  they  adhere  very  closely, 
so  that  they  can  not  be  readily 
pulled  off.  In  bad  cases  these 
evidences  of  lice  will  be  found 
on  all  parts  of  the  scalp.  Now  you 
have  learned  one  thing  and  that  is 
that  eczema  and  lice  may  occur  to- 
gether. It  is  a  popular  idea  that  the 
eczema  breeds  the  lice,  but  that  is  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  is 
the  scratching  and  wounding  of  the 
scalp  by  the  finger-nails,  in  a  wild  de- 
sire to  ease  the  itching  caused  by  the 
lice,  that  gives  rise  to  the  eczema.  In 
some  cases,  however,  a  pre-existing 
eczema  may  form  a  favorable  ground 
for  the  implantation  of  a  colony  of 
lice. 

Having  discovered  the  presence  of 
the  vermin,  a  rapid  way  in  which  to 
treat  the  trouble  is  to  cut  the  hair  off 
close  down  to  the  scalp.  But  his  is 
not  at  all  necessary,  and  no  mother 
wants  to  cut  off  her  little  one's  pretty 
hair.  It  requires  only  a  little  more 
patience  to  cure  the  disease  without 
cutting  the  hair.  Go  to  the  nearest 
druggist  and  get  four  or  six  ounces  of 
the  tincture  of  larkspur  seeds  ;  or  if 
you  are  far  from  a  druggist,  some  one 
of  the  old  women  of  the  neighborhood 
will  put  you  on  the  track  of  getting 
some  of  the  larkspur  weed,  and  from 
this  you  can  make  a  strong  tea.  With 


the  tincture,  or  the  tea,  saturate  the 
child's  head,  and  tie  it  up  in  a  napkin. 
Do  this  night  and  morning  for  two 
days,  and  then  give  the  head  a  good 
washing  with  soap  and  water.  This 
will  be  quite  sure  to  kill  all  the  lice, 
and  destroy  the  life  of  many  of  the 
nits.  But  you  must  not  be  satisfied 
with  this.  All  the  nits  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  hair,  because,  if  there 
happens  to  be  one  which  is  still  viable, 
it  will  be  sure  to  hatch  out  in  time  and 
start  again  the  disagreeable  business. 
The  nits  are  to  be  removed  by  first 
combing  the  hair  with  a  fine-toothed 
comb — which,  by  the  way  is  the  only 
thing  for  which  that  sort  of  a  comb 
should  be  used — taking  care  not  to 
touch  the  scalp.  After  the  combing, 
saturate  a  napkin  with  vinegar  or 
dilute  acetic  acid,  and  pull  the  hair 
through  it.  The  acetic  acid,  which  is 
also  in  the  vinegar,  will  dissolve  the 
gluey  substance  that  makes  the  nit 
adhere  to  the  hair,  and  it  will  come 
off.  But  do  not  expect  to  accomplish 
all  this  at  one  sitting.  It  may  take 
several  days,  but  you  must  persevere 
until  not  one  nit  is  to  be  found  on  the 
hair. 

You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
larkspur-seed  solution  is  poisonous, 
and  when  you  have  used  it  you  must 
not  forget  to  put  it  away,  so  that  the 
children  cannot  get  hold  of  it.  If 
you  cannot  get  the  larkspur-seed  solu- 
tion, you  can  make  one  of  carbolic 
acid,  about  twenty  drops  of  a  satur- 
ated solution  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
and  use  it  in  the  same  way.  It  is  not 
as  good,  but  it  answers.  If  you  have 
corrosive  sublimate  tablets  in  the 
house  for  other  purposes,  and  have  no 
carbolic  acid,  you  make  a  1  to  1.000 
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solution  and  use  that.  But,  of  course, 
this  is  not  as  safe  a  thing  to  use  as  are 
the  others  mentioned. 

But,  perhaps,  the  child  scratches 
his  head,  and  careful  examination 
shows  neither  an  eczema  nor  lice  as  a 
cause  of  it.  Then  you  should  think 
of  dandruff  as  being  the  cause.  This 
is  by  no  means  as  common  a  disease 
in  children  as  in  adults,  or  at  least  it 
does  not  seem  to  cause  as  much  an- 
noyance to  them.  Now  dandruff 
is  a  disease  of  the  fat  glands  of  the 
skin,  and  you  will  find  that  the  head 
is  scurvy,  fine  scales  falling  readily 
and  flying  in  all  directions  when  the 
hair  is  brushed  or  rubbed.  This  is 
only  one  form,  the  other  form  shows 
as  more  or  less  thick  and  greasy 
plates  upon  the  scalp,  in  which  the 
hair  is  more  or  less  matted.  Both 
forms  cause  itching,  though  the  scaly 
form  is  more  apt  to  itch  than  is  the 
other.  Dandruff  differs  entirely  from 
lousiness  or,  if  you  wish  to  be  more 
elegant,  pediculosis,  in  that  there  are 
no  liee  or  nits  present.  It  differs 
from  eczema  in  an  absence  of  redness 
— a  sure  sign  of  inflammation.  The 
whole  head  may  be  involved  or  only 
certain  parts  of  it. 

Do  not  imagine  that  you  can  relieve 
your  child  from  this  trouble  by  sim- 
ply keeping  the  head  clean  with  soap 
and  water.  Above  all  things  do  not 
use  a  fine- toothed  comb  to  remove  the 
cakes  of  fatty  matter  from  the  scalp. 
In  many  cases  in  children  all  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  do  will  be  to  rub 
into  the  scalp  a  little  vaseline  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  to  shampoo  the  head 
every  two  weeks  or  so.  It  seems  to  be 
a  disease  that  often  attends  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  hair,  and  by  simply  tak- 


ing a  little  care  of  the  scalp  in  the 
way  suggested  it  will  right  itself  after 
a  time.  The  best  rule  to  follow  is  to 
do  everything  possible  to  prevent  irri- 
tating the  scalp.  Anointing  it  with 
vaseline  will  allay  the  itching  and  re- 
move the  crusts,  and  in  that  way  will 
stop  the  scratching  and  thus  prevent 
the  development  of  an  eczema.  Dan- 
druff will  in  some  cases  cause  the  hair 
to  fall.  In  that  case,  and  if  the  simple 
measures  given  do  not  check  the  dis- 
ease, take  the  child  to  a  physician.  I 
wish  that  I  could  impress  all  mothers 
with  the  idea  that  in  children  of 
families  in  whom  the  hair  tends  to  fall 
early  it  is  very  important  that 
dandruff  be  not  neglected.  If  proper 
care  is  given  to  the  child's  scalp  from 
the  beginning,  there  will  be  a  good 
prospect  of  preserving  the  hair 
and  preventing  premature  bald- 
ness. 

The  last  cause  of  scratching  of  the 
scalp  that  now  claims  our  attention  is 
ringworm,  a  disease  due  to  the  growth 
of  a  fungus  in  the  scalp.  Early 
recognition  of  this  most  obstinate 
disease  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
since,  if  taken  early  in  hand,  it  may  be 
checked  easily,  but  if  allowed  to  be- 
come well  established,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  diseases  to  treat.  If  you 
examine  the  head  of  your  child  whom 
you  find  scratching  his  head,  and  he 
has  ringworm,  you  will  find  one  or 
more  small  scaly  patches  on  his  scalp* 
that  at  first  glance  look  like  those  of 
dandruff.  But  if  you  observe  a  little 
closer  you  will  see  that  the  patches 
are  tending  to  become  round  in  shape, 
and  that  not  only  are  the  patches 
scaly,  but  the  hair  is  in  whole  or  in 
part  broken  off  from  the   areas  in- 
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volved.  You  will  see  that  the  patches 
are  not  bald,  but  that  there  are  the 
ends  of  the  broken-off  hair  sticking 
out  of  the  scalp.  These  are  techni- 
cally called  "stumps."  The  amount 
of  broken-off  hairs,  the  size  of 
the  patches,  and  the  roundness 
of  their  shape  depend  upon 
the  age  of  the  patches.  In 
most  cases  that  are  bad  enough  to 
cause  the  child  to  scratch,  the  patches 
will  have  formed  in  characteristic- 
fashion.  Remember  that  a  scaly  patch 
on  the  scalp  which  has  in  it  broken-off 
hairs  is  ringworm,  and  as  soon  as  you 
find  such  a  patch  go  and  call  on  your 
doctor.  You  can  readily  cure  ring- 
worm of  the  body  by  means  of  a  little 
sulphur  ointment,  or  even  by  the  use 
of  common  ink,  or  the  old  domestic 
remedy  of  a  copper  cent  soaked  in 
vinegar.  But  you  must  not  imagine 
that  you  can  cure  ringworm  of  the 
scalp  in  the  same  simple  way.  It  is  a 
disease  that  often  is  rebellious  even  if 


treated  by  the  most  skilful  and  exper- 
ienced physicians. 

Should  you  be  away  from  compe- 
tent medical  advice,  there  is  one  thing 
that  you  can  and  ought  to  do,  and  that 
is  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to 
the  other  children;  because  the  dis- 
ease is  a  contagious  one.  To  this  end 
you  should  have  the  child  wear  a  linen 
skullcap  day  and  night,  and  see  that 
he  does  not  wear  any  other  child's  hat, 
and  that  no  other  child  wears  his  hat. 
You  can  also  keep  his  head  oiled,  so 
that  the  infecting  germs  will  not  be  so 
apt  to  fly  off  to  others  or  even  to  other 
parts  of  his  own  head.  You  need  not 
fear  for  your  own  hair,  because  ring- 
worm does  not  occur  on  the  scalps  of 
adults.  The  worst  that  can  befall  you 
is  to  have  a  patch  of  ringworm  on  your 
body.  But  the  bearded  members  of 
the  household  can  contract  the  disease 
in  their  beards.  It,  therefore,  behooves 
them  not  to  fondle  the  diseased  child 
too  closely. 


THE  DOCTOR— HIS  DUTIES  TO  US. 


BY    HALSEY   L.    WOOD,  M.D. 

Medical  Director  Out-door  Department  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City. 


HERE  are  two  sides  to 
duties  and  obligations. 
If  you  have  duties  you 
owe  the  doctor,  he  cer- 
tainly has  duties  he  owes 
to  you,  and  these  are  dependent  to  a 
degree  upon  each  other.  If  you  have 
many  obligations  to  many  people,  this 
very  fact  implies  that  many  people 
have  obligations  to  you,  so  that,  as  Dr. 
Brown  says :  "  It  is  like  shaking  hands, 
there  must  be  two  at  it." 


If  this  is  clear,  we  can  go  on  and 
determine  generally  what  duties  the 
doctor,  to  whom  we  have  entrusted  our 
lives  and  the  lives  of  those  dearer  to 
us  than  our  own,  owes  to  us  and  them. 
First  and  foremost,  it  is  plain  that  he 
must  cure  us  if  he  can ;  that  is,  he  must 
use  his  best  efforts  and  all  the  agencies 
he  can  call  to  his  aid  to  restore  us  to 
health  as  rapidly  as  possible.  There 
is  much  involved  in  this,  but  it  all 
comes  within  the  scope  of  the  doctor's 
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first  duty  to  his  patient.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  he  must  not  only  know 
what  to  do,  but  how  to  do  it.  Then 
he  must  keep  his  mind  clear  and  his 
body  strong,  that  his  patients  may 
have  the  advantage  of  his  best  ener- 
gies. Again,  he  must  know  what  is 
being  done  in  the  world  about  him  by 
his  fellows;  that  those  who  are  under 
his  care  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
collective  wisdom  of  the  profession  at 
large.  These  alone  are  no  light  duties 
and  call  for  hard,  assiduous  work  and 
close  self-denial.  But  we  have  only 
begun  the  list  of  his  obligations. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  Scotch  clergy- 
man who,  when  preaching  far  from 
home,  had  the  misfortune  to  tear  one 
of  his  shoes  so  seriously  as  to  require 
the  services  of  a  cobbler.  Upon  in- 
quiry his  host  recommended  a  certain 
Tammas  as  "  a  godly  man  and  an  el- 
der." The  minister  hastened  to  reply 
with  some  impatience:  "That  is  all 
very  well,  but  can  he  mend  my  shoon  t 
I'm  not  wanting  an  elder."  The  moral 
is  obvious.  It  is  not  faith  or  prayers 
that  are  needed  in  such  an  emergency, 
but  works.  The  others  may  properly 
precede,  but  are  no  part  of  the  action 
at  hand. 

Then  he  must  be  kind  and  true  to 
us.  There  are  many  ways  of  reaching 
the  same  end,  and  this  is  as  true  in 
medicine  as  it  is  in  taking  a  journey. 
All  are  not  equally  agreeable,  how- 
ever, and  the  considerate  physician, 
while  he  is  true  to  the  interests 
of  his  patient,  should  do  and  say 
what  must  be  done  and  said,  in 
kindness.  This  must  spring  from 
the  heart,  for  if  it  is  not  there  the 
true  feeling  cannot  be  simulated.  Ap- 
preciation of  what  suffering  means  to 


the  body  that  lies  before  him  racked 
with  pain  must  be  his  in  order  to 
quickly  and  sympathetically  do  what 
is  needed  to  be  done.  A  confident 
bearing,  a  firm  and  ready  touch,  and 
a  countenance  that  tells  no  tales,  but 
inspires  hope  and  cheer  in  the  sick 
room — how  very  much  is  accomplished 
by  these  alone!  Then  there  are  mat- 
ters that  are  of  necessity  imparted  to 
the  doctor  that  should  be  known  by 
himself  alone.  Facts  drawn  from  a 
patient  in  the  extremity  of  fear  or 
desolation  are  secrets  of  the  most  in- 
violable character,  and  should  be  in- 
stantly forgotten  by  the  doctor,  so  far 
as  the  outside  world  is  concerned,  ex- 
cept as  they  may  influence  his  treat- 
ment of  the  case.  The  courts  invari- 
able respect  the  inviolable  character 
of  these  communications  and  rarely 
interfere  when  the  plea  of  professional 
communication  is  interposed. 

The  doctor  must  not  tell  with  his 
eyes  and  face  what  he  contradicts  in 
speech.  He  must  therefore  school 
himself  to  think  without  changes  of 
expression  that  may  needlessly  alarm. 
Pity  ceases  to  be  an  emotion,  while  it 
becomes  in  the  true  doctor  a  motive 
and  stimulus  to  do  his  utmost  to  re- 
lieve and  cure.  But  the  principal 
duty  is  to  impart  needed  knowledge 
and  to  point  out  the  dangers  of  igno- 
rance. A  native  Japanese  missionary, 
who  was  in  this  country  a  few  years 
ago,  said  that  the  young  mothers  of  that 
land  expected  their  first-born  to  die, 
since,  having  no  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence in  their  care,  they  could  not 
hope  to  rear  the  first  success- 
fully. But  infant  mortality  in  the 
Flowery  Kingdom  has  been  much 
reduced  of  recent  years,  by  the  intro- 
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duction  of  sanitary  methods  and  a 
wider  spread  of  knowledge  among  the 
people.  This  is  due  to  the  efforts  of 
our  missionaries,  lay  and  medical,  who 
have  founded  hospitals  and  dispensa- 
ries, have  held  regular  clinics  attended 
by  thousands,  and  accomplished  a  vast 
deal  of  good  to  both  soul  and  body. 
In  many  instances,  indeed,  the  former 
could  not  have  been  reached  had  not 
the  latter  experienced  the  wonderful 
results  of  modern  medical  and  surgical 
methods. 

The  doctor,  it  is  scarely  necessary 
to  say,  should  keep  his  appointments 
with  you  and  his  temper  as  well. 
As  to  the  first,  in  the  multiplicity  of 
engagements,  it  will  at  times  fall  to 
the  lot  of  every  one  that  circumstances 
do  not  allow  of  the  strict  keeping  of 
an  engagement,  but  it  is  surprising  to 
the  unmethodical  mind  how  much  can 
be  accomplished  by  system.  It  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  where 
effort  is  conscientiously  made,  that  the 
hour  agreed  upon  cannot  be  kept. 
The  anxious  waiting  for  the  hour  to 
come  and  the  often  positive  torture  to 
an  excessively  nervous  invalid  when 
the  hour  goes  by  and  still  some  time 
elapses  ere  the  doctor  comes,  indicate 
the  appreciation  that  is  invariably  felt 
towards  the  doctor  who  keeps  his  en- 
gagements. 

I  was  once  asked  by  a  young  practi- 
tioner, "Do  you  ever  cough  and  clear 
your  throat  just  as  you  enter  the  sick 
room?"  "Why,  no,"  I  replied  in  great 
surprise,  "  unless  I  am  obliged  to." 
"  Well,"  he  went  on,  "I  always  do;  it 
exerts  quite  an  impression  upon  pa- 
tients, and  gives  them  a  greater  re- 
spect for  your  wisdom."  I  was  amazed 
that    this  relic  of   the  old  days  of 


perukes  and  pomposity  had  survived. 
The  blustering  manner  and  dictatorial 
tones,  and  the  professional  silence  and 
mystery  thrown  about  every  action — all 
these  while,  they  might  still  impose 
upon  the  ignorant,  would  cause  the 
judicious  to  grieve.  All  this  was  very 
effective  when  the  clergyman,  the  doc- 
tor and  the  school  teacher  were  the 
only  men  in  the  community  that  had 
an  education  above  the  limitations  of 
the  common  school.  But  we  live  in 
other  times,  and  tue  clergyman  will 
often  find  in  the  pews  many  who  have 
beaten  over  all  the  old  straw  and 
found  it  but  chaff,  while  they  have  ad- 
vanced to  higher  cultivation  and  civili- 
zation. Such  minds  are  not  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  figure  heads  and  ex- 
ternals. 

The  doctor  should  certainly  keep 
his  temper,  but  there  are  few  profes- 
sions in  which  one  is  exposed  to  such 
ingratitude,  misunderstanding  and 
misrepresentation.  His  motives  are 
misconstrued  and  his  judgment  ques- 
tioned— ail  behind  his  back  so  that  he 
never  knows  where  and  how  he  has 
been  undermined.  There  are  cases  in 
which  a  justifiable  iudignation  may 
properly  break  forth  and  astonish 
some  weak-minded  fool  who  has  not 
the  sense  to  know  how  he  has  siimed. 
Usually,  however,  it  is  best  to  ignore 
the  injury  and  overcome  it  by  a 
straightforward  course  that  in  the  end 
must  prevail. 

These  are  some  of  the  duties  the 
doctor  owes  to  you.  The  relations  are 
intimate  and  interdependent;  the  one 
cannot  get  along  without  the  other. 
You  have  not  done  your  whole  duty 
by  your  doctor  when  you  have  pa  d 
your  bill,  for  he  is  not  like  merchan- 
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dise  the  transaction  for  which  is 
ended  when  you  leave  the  shops ;  nor 
is  his  duty  done  when  he  has  written 
a  prescription  for  you  and  laid  it  on 


your  desk.  It  is  this  deeper  and  more 
intimate  relation  that  has  not  its  com- 
mercial side  only,  but  arises  from 
trust,  obedience  and  confidence. 


MUSIC  FROM  THE  BEGINNING. 

BY  HARRIET  L.  JONES. 


Before  thought  came  feeling. 

''An  infant  crying  in  the  night; 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.'" 

It  was  unformed  minor  music,  and 
by  and  by  followed  happier  notes — 
the  fumry  sounds  of  glee,  of  infant 
ecstasy  and  excitement.  The  music  was 
there,  without  form,  from  the  begin- 
ning. Later,  our  infant  thoughts 
shaped  themselves  in  gestures  and 
monosyllables  more  puzzling  to  our 
wise  attendants  than  Sanskrit  to  the 
unlettered.  We  had  yet  to  learn  our 
mother-tongue.  To  acquire  one's 
mother-tongue  is,  after  all,  a  part  of 
education,  when  we  come  to  consider 
it.  You  and  I  were  not  talking  at 
three  weeks  of  age,  and  yet  our  or- 
ganization to  that  end  was  complete 
from  birth.  It  remained  for  us  to 
imitate  nurse  or  mother,  till  at  last 
the  latent^  power  began  to  work  and 
we  eagerly  used  our  new-found  means 
of  expression.  "  Education, '  says  Dr. 
Holmes,  "  is  only  second  to  nature.  Im- 
agine all  the  infants  born  this  year  in 
Boston  and  Timbuctoo  to  change 
place !  " 

Sometimes  in  organizations  where 
one  sense  is  lacking  the  other  senses 
may  be  trained  in  such  a  way  as  al- 
most to  do  the  office  of  the  missing 
one.    But  in  the  majority  of  children 


all  the  senses  are  present;  and  who 
can  tell  the  possibilities  of  a  wise  ed- 
ucation of  these  different  faculties 
from  the  beginning  ?  Imagine  an  ed- 
ucator so  watchful,  so  infallible  as  to 
train  all  the  senses  of  each  child  in 
his  care  to  an  equality  in  alertness  —the 
mind  without  loss  of  individuality  to 
a  normal  way  of  working,  the  nervous 
system  by  a  timely  stimulus  or  sooth- 
ing power  to  a  healthful,  vigorous 
poise,  and  the  heart  to  love  what  is 
most  true  and  good  and  beautiful. 

To  reach  this  end  so  far  as  the  indi- 
vidual organization  permits — is  not 
this  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  child- 
training?  And  with  an  all-round  de- 
velopment of  this  kind,  would  not  a 
child  earnestly  desire,  while  still  very 
young,  certain  forms  to  express  for 
him  the  melody,  the  harmony,  the 
rhythm,  measure  and  order  felt  to  be 
in  the  world  about  him  ?  If  the  time 
ever  comes  in  which  all  children  have 
such  ideal  training,  then  music  will 
surely  be  a  universal  feeling,  and  its 
forms  mastered  eagerly  by  all  and 
used  to  express  what  is  already  in  the 
soul.  Call  this  a  Utopian  state,  if  you 
will;  yet  is  not  our  "ideal"  education 
founded  on  what  we  know  in  part  to 
be  true?  Instincts  teach  us  much; 
and  we  may  never  know  how  far  the 
lullaby  or  the  little  crooning  tone  that 
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every  mother  uses  may  bring  the  love 
of  beauty,  of  order,  of  peace  and  of 
joy  to  the  wee  one  in  her  arms,  as  she 
sings  so  simply  from  her  warm 
mother-heart  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
cradle  or  the  rocking-chair.  When 
play  begins,  then  conscious  training 
may  begin  also,  by  the  mother's  care- 
ful choice  of  the  little  one's  playthings; 
for  play  is  the  child's  first  school.  It 
shows  him  the  nature  of  objects  about 
him,  tells  him  their  names,  and  ac- 
quaints him  with  his  own  nature  and 
his  own  powers  either  by  correspond- 
ences or  differences  that  he  finds  be- 
tween himself  and  his  playthings. 
Play  is  to  him  geography,  natural 
history,  arithmetic;  it  enlarges  his 
vocabulary,  and  by  it  he  grows  and 
develops.  Everything  is  real,  is  ani- 
mate to  the  growing  boy;  his  first 
impressions  are  strong  as  life  itself: 
and  happy  is  the  mother  who  can 
acquaint  her  little  one  at  this  "  golden 
age  "  with  the  language  and  the  forms 
of  music. 

"Who  doubts  that  there  is  a  play  side 
to  music  adapted  to  the  playtime  of 
life,  a  play  side  even  to  the  theory  of 
music  ?  And  the  child  in  the  nursery 
should  have  his  atmosphere  full  of 
songs — his  mother's  perhaps,  and  his 
own.  If  his  attention  be  called  to  the 
sounds  in  nature  and  about  him,  he 
will  try  to  imitate  them  and  note  their 
similarity  and  difference;  and  if  you 
play  to  him  simple  melodies  on  some 
musical  instrument,  he  will  want  to 
play  them  also.  The  desire  has  been 
developed,  and  now  he  needs  more 
tools  for  a  musical  expression.  As  you 
touch  the  keys  of  the  piano  or  the 
organ,  the  child  watches  you  and 
makes  his  little  fingers  move  also. 


Press  a  few  tones  in  a  manner  that  he 
can  imitate  and  call  it  play,  and  then 
he  will  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  him 
the  names  of  his  playmates,  the  notes, 
intervals,  clefs,  bar,  etc.  (for  a  child's 
toys  are  to  him  as  playmates),  and 
what  is  so  often  drudgery  at  eight  and 
ten  years  will  never  be  anything  but  a 
pleasure  to  him  begun  so  early  in  this 
pleasant,  happy  way. 

How  dearly  a  child  loves  his  heroes, 
the  heroes  of  the  stories  you  tell  him, 
the  heroes  in  the  stories  he  afterward 
reads  for  himself !  They  rouse  his 
little  child-energy  and  ambition  to 
overcome  all  impediments,  even  the 
seemingly  impossible,  till  the  boy  of 
noble  aspirations  is  the  man  of  worthy 
life.  If  you  tell  him  at  the  first  story- 
period  about  the  men  who  expressed 
noble  feelings  in  most  enduring  music, 
the  great  musicians  will  be  numbered 
among  his  heroes.  Let  him  see  their 
portraits  and  hear  their  music,  if  only 
to  wonder  and  long  for  the  time  when 
he  will  know  its  full  meaning  and  un- 
derstand the  thoughts  of  his  great 
friends.  But,  can  one  in  this  way 
make  a  musician  of  any  child,  no  mat- 
ter what  nature's  design  may  have 
been  ?  The  experiment  has  been  often 
tried  with  sad  disappointment.  And 
it  would  be  a  one-sided  world  indeed, 
peopled  utterly  with  musicians  !  For 
musicians,  real  musician:,  are  men  to 
whom  music  is  life  itself,  whose  one 
great  outlet  of  soul  is  music.  We 
need  them;  life  needs  all  the  harmony 
such  men  can  give;  we  need  great 
men  in  music;  but  do  we  not  also  need 
a  world  of  large-souled  men  and  women 
who  can  enjoy  and  be  stimulated  to 
the  highest  life  in  all  departments  of 
human  industry. by  the  inspiration  that 
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comes  to  them  through  their  ability 
to  understand  the  music  of  the  great 
musicians  ?  All  life  should  be  in  condi- 
tion to  receive  heavenly  impulses  in 
whatever  way  they  come — all  indirect 
as  well  as  direct  revelation.  You  and  I 
have  a  right  to  all  of  earth  or  heaven 
that  we  can  hones  ly  acquire.  We  put 
our  little  ones  where  sunlight  and  air 
can  nourish  them  with  all  the  quiet, 
strong  influences  of  fullest  life.  They 
thrive  in  it  and  are  happy.  And  now, 
think  a  momen  ,  as  the  Greeks  did  of 
their  sun  god,  Apollo.  They  believed 
him  master  of  time  and  ry  thm,  and  the 
origin  of  the  composing  and  inventive 
discovery  of  melody.    He  carried  a 


lyre,  and  Athena,  the  breathing  air, 
put  the  impulse  and  passion  of  music 
into  sound.  Do  we  believe,  as  the 
Greeks  did,  that  spiritual  influ- 
ences are  as  necessary  to  our  souls 
as  the  sun  and  air  to  our  bodies?  How 
natural  then,  in  the  beginning,  for  us 
mothers  who  can,  to  put  our  children 
under  musical  influences  ;  to  guide  the 
play  side  of  our  children  toward 
music,  that  the  little  ones  may,  as  far 
as  possible,  assimilate  the  art  of  musi- 
cal expressior  in  nature's  way,  and  find 
in  it  a  joy  that  will  make  life  broader 
and  more  capable  of  receiving 
Heaven's  priceless  blessings  through 
all  the  coming  years. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE 


A  Reduced  Layette. 
There  is  doubtless  no  more  impor- 
tant needle-work  than  the  layette  for 
the  first  baby.  There  is  no  sparing  of 
dainty  stitches,  of  ingenuity  of  deli- 
cate trimmings,  of  multiplicity  of  fairy 
garments.  As  a  result,  number  two 
has  usually  to  make  out  with  what  is 
left  over  or  out-grown,  with  such 
piecing  as  is  necessary.  So  the  third 
baby  has  all  new  and  fresh;  but  now 
there  must  be  economy  of  the  moth- 
er's time  and  strength,  and  now,  too, 
the  experience  gained  helps  to  limit 
the  work  and  suggest  its  best  applica- 
tion. The  mother  has  learned  not 
only  what  Baby  needs,  but,  equally  im- 
portant, what  Baby  can  do  without.  It 
is  designed  here  to  plan  the  layette  of 
a  third  child  to  embody  this  experi- 
ence, and  it  is  hoped  the  account  will 
not  be  without  hints  for  newer  hands. 


The  Gertrude  Suit 
The  first  important  question  that 
arises  for  number  three  is  what  method 
to  follow — the  old-fashioned  one  that 
sufficed  ourselves  in  infancy,  the  re- 
form or  Gertrude  system,  or  a  modifi- 
cation of  both.  No  more  need  to  be 
s  lid  than  that  the  first  choice  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  best.  For  her  third 
outfit  the  wise  mother  unhesitatingly 
S3le3ts  the  Gertrude.  This  is  simply  a 
long  sleeved  woolen  garment,  with  a 
sleeveless  one  worn  over  it,  completed 
by  dress  or  slip,  all  opening  in  the 
back.  Before  the  bath  the  sleeves  are 
slipped  together,  Baby  is  dressed  in 
one  movement,  and  with  one  turning 
for  the  buttons.  Tnere  is  but  one  ob- 
jectiou  to  this  arrangement,  the  neces- 
sity of  complete  change  in  case  of  ac- 
cident. To  one  considering  the  ques- 
tion for  the  first  time  this  seems  suffici- 
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ently  serious  to  offset  the  more  obscure 
advantages  of  the  suit,  but  when  she 
has  been  through  the  nursery  with 
two  babies  she  knows  that  the  modern 
method  of  feeding  at  regular  and  dis- 
tant intervals  has  reduced  such  acci- 
cidents  to  little  more  than  traditions; 
and  were  it  otherwise,  it  is  nearly  as 
easy  to  make  the  entire  change  as  to 
unbutton  and  button  on  the  detached 
skirts.  The  added  labor  of  endless 
buttonholes  is  also  to  be  taken  into 
account.  The  difference  to  Baby  be- 
tween a  loose  garment  and  a  number 
of  bands  around  the  most  expansive 
and  susceptible  portion  of  his  body,  is 
even  a  graver  matter  and  at  once 
settles  the  question  in  favor  of  the 
Gertrude. 

Long  and  Short  Skirts. 
It  must  have  been  a  forerunner  of 
the  "  new  woman  "  that  has  decreed 
for  years  that  the  long  skirts  for 
babies  are  out  ;  and  each  year,  and 
in  families  each  baby,  sees  them 
shorter.  Grandma's  rule  that  the 
christening-robe  must  touch  the  fl  »or 
as  the  clergyman  takes  the  infant,  has 
given  way  to  measurements  of  twenty- 
seven  to  thirty-two  inches,  according 
to  the  formality  of  the  garment.  This 
is  a  great  relief  to  the  backs  of  both 
babe  and  laundress.  This  length  is 
sufficient  for  warmth  in  a  properly 
heated  room  in  winter,  and  quite  as 
much  as  the  slender  strength  should 
be  burdened  with  during  the  crucial 
summer  heat.  But  as  for  that,  this 
layette  will  be  made  into  short  dresses 
as  near  the  first  of  June  as  possible. 
The  under  flannel  garments  should  be 
made  not  longer  than  twenty-seven 
inches.  The  outer  one  may  be  longer, 
and  I  will   confess  that  thirty-two 


inches  is,  to  my  eye,  the  most  graceful 
and  best  proportioned  of  any  length. 
For  these  garments  for  number  three 
the  expensive  stockinet  or  silk  mixture 
will  not  be  found  indispensable.  A 
much  cheaper  grade  of  goods  serves 
every  purpose;  that  with  a  little  cot- 
ton even  better  than  all  wool,  as  im- 
perfect laundering  aside,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  these  little  garments 
always  warm  and  dry.  Then  one  does 
not  wish  to  add  to  the  care  of  number 
three  the  care  of  fine  flannels,  and  it 
will  be  found  nearly  equally  impos- 
sible to  do  them  one's  self  or  persuade 
a  domestic  to  do  them  properly. 

The  easiest  finish  for  the  seams  is  to 
press  them  open  and  cover  with  silk 
binding  ribbon,  stitching  each  edge 
with  white  silk.  I  prefer  the  soft 
ribbons  sold  for  finishing  dress  waists 
to  the  so-called  flannel  binding  found 
in  the  shops.  The  wrists  and  neck 
may  be  bound  the  same  way,  thus  fur- 
nishing a  casing  for  draw-strings. 
When  the  mother  rapidly  finishes 
these  dainty  seams,  she  will  hardly 
regret  the  double  rows  of  feather 
stitching  that  ornamented  her  first 
flannels. 

Night  Gowns. 
The  pattern  for  the  inner  gar- 
ments serves  for  night-gowns,  and 
they  may  as  well  be  made  alike.  Five 
of  these,  with  three  of  the  large  outer 
ones,  is  the  least  possible  number  to 
provide,  and  unless  one  is  exceptionally 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  all-per- 
vading despoiler,  dirt,  these  will  be 
sufficient.  It  is  presumed  that  there 
are  portions  of  previous  wardrobes 
about  that  one  may  fall  back  upon. 
But  let  the  mother  sternly  realize  that 
she  need  provide  no  garments  for  dis- 
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play  for  number  three.  Instead,  let 
her  humbly  learn  to  take  it  as  extreme 
politeness  if  callers  even  remember  to 
ask  after  what  will  probably  prove 
the  most  important  baby  and  pet  of 
the  family.  But  should  some  Spartan 
heroine  determine  to  follow  these  di- 
rections for  her  first  layette,  and  save 
time  from  laboriously  set  stitches  for 
out-door  exercise  and  mental  culture, 
there  would  better  be  added  one  more 
of  each  under  and  over  garment. 

Trimmings  and  Buttons. 

Now,  if  one  has  so  fallen  into  the  habit 
that  she  cannot  lay  aside  these  warm, 
"cuddly"  clothes  without  some  handi- 
work, let  her  finish  the  wrists  of  two 
with  tiny  button-holed  scallops  and  a 
row  of  feather- stitching.  As  for  the 
bottom  of  the  skirts,  a  row  of  chain 
or  feather-stitching  above  a  three 
inch  hem  will  be  found  so  neat 
and  babyish,  once  on  the  baby, 
that  the  gorgeous  embroideries  of 
former  days  are  likely  to  be  remem- 
bered with  disfavor. 

A  word  should  be  said  about 
buttons,  as  there  is  a  fallacy 
abroad  that  these  must  be  very  small. 
Let  the  button  be  thin  and  flat, 
but  of  a  size  to  be  grasped  firmly  and 
easily  buttoned,  for  no  infant  is  above 
a  wriggling,  squirmy  habit  at  the 
toilet  hour.  Be  careful  the  holes  are 
not  too  large. 

Blankets  and  Sacques 
The  use  of  blankets  and  sacques 
is  according  to  taste.  It  is  as 
well  to  have  them  simply  made  if 
used  for  warmth.  Sacques  of  light 
weight  flannel  or  cashmere  are  now 
used.  The  crocheted  ones  should  be 
avoided,  as  there  is  danger  from  the 


tiny,  fluffy  particles  so  easily  detached 
from  the  wool.  These  wraps  are  not 
essential  in  the  least;  a  softly  bound 
square  of  flannel  for  use  the  first  few 
weeks  will  be  all  that  is  really  neces- 
sary. No  pinning-blanket  is  used,  as 
the  two  flannel  skirts  are  sufficient 
covering,  and  the  pinning-blanket  is 
open  to  many  objections  per  se,  being 
retired  nowadays  along  with  the 
cambric  shirts  and  inflexible  bands. 
Bands. 

And  speaking  of  bands,  for  a  winter 
baby  or  where  unfavorable  hereditary 
tendencies  or  difficulties  in  proper 
heating  are  anticipated,  a  supply 
of  soft  knit  bands,  probably  three, 
should  be  provided.  These  should 
be  pinned  at  the  bottom  to  the  diaper, 
a  little  tag  being  added  for  the  pur- 
pose. If  there  also  are  knitted  straps 
over  the  shoulder,  so  much  the  better. 
The  question  as  to  how  long  a  band 
should  be  worn  is  so  often  asked  that 
a  diversion  may  be  permitted  to  an- 
swer that  the  band  described  can  be 
worn  with  advantage  till  a  child  is 
a  year  or  two  old,  if  it  is  at  all  delicate, 
that  or  some  woolen  covering  over  the 
abdomen  being  essential.  The  same 
is  true  of  night-gowns  of  part  wool, 
which  should  be  worn  as  long  as 
Baby  is  liable  to  nocturnal  mishaps. 
The  tight  flannel  bandage  wrapped 
and  pinned  about  the  sensitive  little 
body  should  only  be  used  the  first  week 
or  so,  while  it  is  an  obvious  necessity. 
Wrappers. 

A  soft,  serviceable  wrapper,  that 
can  meet  the  wash  tub  on  its 
own  ground,  is  a  good  thing,  as  the 
bath  hour  for  number  three  may  have 
to  be  waited  for.  A  pretty  one,- lately 
outgrown  and  laid  aside,  but  still  pre- 
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sentable,  was  made  of  cream  and  gray 
striped  light-weight  Bedford  cloth, 
with  an  inch  hem  and  facings  feather- 
stitched  in  cream.  Little  feather- 
stitched  pleats  held  some  extra  full- 
ness in  back  and  front,  and  the  full 
sleeves  and  turned  down  collar  were 
finished  with  a  buttonholed  scallop. 
It  was  buttoned  over  well  to  nearly  its 
full  length. 

Sizes. 

The  patterns  for  these  woolen 
garments  can  be  easily  adapted 
from  the  ordinary  waist  pattern.  The 
shoulder  seams,  neck  and  arm  holes 
once  given,  it  is  only  necessary  to  slope 
the  garment  out  from  under  the  arms 
to  the  hem.  As  a  doubt  often  arises  as 
to  the  size  to  make  these  clothes,  and 
disappointment  ensues  if  they  are  eith- 
er too  small  or  too  large,  a  proper  size 
may  be  secured  by  laying  half  of  the 
front  of  waist  on  a  square  of  8x5>4 
inches,  and  the  half  of  back  8x7,  which 
allows  an  inch  for  facings.  These  will 
not  swallow  up  a  wee  baby,  and  are 
large  enough  in  body  and  shoulders 
for  an  average  one-year  old.  To  allow 
for  shrinkage  in  flannel  one  may  put 
small  pleats  in  the  neck,  but  a  draw- 
string usually  allows  all  necessary  till 
the  garment  wears  out.  In  shortening 
the  Gertrude  outfit,  cut  off  the  bottom 
of  the  inner  garment  and  turn  a  new 
hem,  to  which  some  fancy  stitchin  g  may 
be  added,  as  the  garments  will  now  be 
more  in  evidence.  The  short-sleeved 
one  should  be  cut  to  make  a  waist  about 
six  inches  in  length,  and  the  skirt  piece 
cut  off  at  the  top  and  gathered  on. 
This  takes  out  the  part  that  has  had 
the  hardest  wear  and  washing,  and 
leaves  intact  the  ornamented  hem.  So 
much  for  the  woolens. 


White  Dresses. 
It  is  somewhat  presumptuous  to 
offer  advice  as  to  babies'  white  dresses 
to  the  mother  of  three,  yet  I  may 
state  the  result  of  my  experience. 
The  soft-finished  goods,  not  so  thin  as 
to  "show  through,"  are  the  best  to  rely 
upon,  though  not  so  dainty  as  the 
thinner  ones.  If  one  wishes  to  do  a 
little  drawn  work  or  hemstitching,  get 
goods  rather  coarse;  the  threads  will 
draw  easier  and  they  will  wear  better. 
The  dimities  and  fine  lawns  have  not 
proven  serviceable.  I  found  it  best  to 
make  the  eight  dresses  about  equally 
fine,  none  too  elaborate  for  the  weekly 
wash,  and  none  so  plain  as  to  be  con- 
sidered slips  or  wrappers.  I  had  laid 
away  the  lawn  christening  robe  with 
its  sixteen  yards  of  hem-stitched  tucks 
and  Valenciennes  insertions,  also  the 
China  silk  with  drawn- work  which 
number  three  wore  not  to  exceed 
twice  each  before  being  short-coated. 

Cambric  Slips 
More  useful  of  the  "left  overs"  were 
three  tiny  slips  of  soft  finish  cambric, 
with  just  a  bit  of  feather  stitching, 
which  were  in  constant  use  up  to  the 
seventh  week,  so  saving  the  dresses. 
In  making  the  little  gowns,  which 
should  not  be  longer  than  thirty-two 
inches,  the  Hubbard  designs  adapt 
themselves  best  to  the  varying  shapes 
and  postures  -vhich  Baby  assumes.  The 
yokes  should  not  be  square  across 
under  the  arms,  as  the  greatest  strain 
seems  to  come  upon  them  there. 
They  are  also  far  prettier  made  round 
or  pointed,  or  square  across  from  the 
arm  holes.  It  is  not  difficult  to  shape 
out  the  portion  of  arm-hole  that 
comes  in  the  skirt.    The  pointed  yoke 
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may  be  varied  by  coming  either  from 
arm-hole  or  shoulder-seam. 

The  Gretchen  dresses,  or  those  with 
waists  of  any  sort,  are  likely  not  to  look 
well,  owing  to  the  great  unreliability 
of  Baby's  waist-line.  If  one  has  time 
and  courage  for  hand  work,  on  this 
third  outfit,  it  would  better  be  dis- 
tributed evenly  among  the  number  of 
gowns,  a  little  on  each,  combined  with 
lace  or  embroidery.  A  much  better 
effect  is  secured  than  by  having  the 
entire  trimming  done  by  hand.  Each 
seems  to  offset  the  other,  and,  more  de- 
sirable still,  if  obtainable,  is  it  to  have 
gathers,  seams  and  shirrings  and  the 
plain  sewing  of  all  kinds,  done  by 
some  elderly  lady  who  learned  the 
use  of  the  needle  before  the  days  of 
the  machine,  and  whose  mastery  of 
it  seems  like  an  art  or  a  witchery. 
General  Directions  as  to  Skirts. 

The  supply  of  cambric  skirts  should 
be  small  and  the  use  of  them  rare,  only 
when  a  very  thin  dress  is  worn.  In 
fact,  this  is  one  of  the  best  reasons 
for  selecting  white  goods  of  the  cam- 
brics and  heavier  lawms  for  dresses. 
Every  mother  of  three,  and  possibly 
her  friends,  have  noticed  that  the  best 
baby  usually  becomes  difficult  and  often 
impossible  to  manage  when  dressed  up, 
and  there  is  a  plausible  theory  that  this 
is  due  to  the  unaccustomed  weight  of 
long  skirts  loaded  with  tucks  and  frills. 
They  certainly  make  an  added  drain 
upon  the  weak  little  back  and  import- 
ant abdominal  muscles.  Let  such 
skirts  as  are  made  be  slightly  trimmed, 
with  a  frill  of  lace  upon  the  hem  or 
narrow  clustered  tucks.  The  skirts 
should  be  Gabrielle,  and  may  be  a  trifle 
longer  than  the  gowns  if  frilled.  And, 
by  the  way,  the  ruffles  can  only  go  upon 


the  skirt,  as  stern  fashion  has  laid  an 
iron  interdict  upon  so  small  a  matter 
as  Baby's  first  dresses,  and  decrees  only 
hems. 

Diapers. 

There  is  only  one  more  article 
of  underclothing  to  mention,  the  one 
that  neither  time  nor  fashion  changes. 
The  number  to  be  supplied  sometimes 
bothers  the  provider  of  a  first  outfit; 
for  the  third,  one  ought  to  know.  She 
who  really  needs  an  hundred,  as  some 
lists  give,  is  unfortunate.  Three  dozen 
of  cotton  flannel  cut  square,  and  a 
piece  of  birds-eye  cut  oblong  and 
folding  to  a  smaller  square,  are  quite 
enough  for  preliminary  provision. 
The  mother  can  lighten  this  matter 
by  her  determination  in  adhering  to 
regular  hours  and  care  in  feeding. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  assure  the  young  mother  who  feels 
her  burdens  almost  beyond  her 
strength,  that  she  is  likely  to  take  more 
comfort  with  number  three  than  with 
either  previous  baby.  One  has  not  the 
painful  anxiety  of  inexperience,  as 
with  number  one,  nor  the  care  of  two 
babies,  as  with  number  two,  for 
now  the  two  elder  ones  amuse 
one  another.  So  number  three 
comes  to  be  petted,  and  cuddled,  and 
enjoyed,  and  also  judiciously  managed, 
and  will  soon  make  himself  the  reign- 
ing prince  in  the  little  kingdom  of 
home — the  baby. 

C   T.  Neal. 

Lincoln ,  Neb. 


Combination  Skirt  and  Waist. 
In  a  recent  number  of  Babyhood  the 
idea  in  regard  to  economy  in  making 
children's  garments  suggests  to  me 
that  my  combination  might  be  worth 
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mentioning.  My  three-year-old  boy's 
kilt  skirts  are  sewed  to  a  white  waist, 
instead  of  buttoning  on.  This  makes 
it  firmer  and  less  liable  to  become  de- 
tached while  he  is  at  play.  The 
blouse  is  buttoned  on  at  the  waist  line; 
this  waist  extends  about  two  inches 
below  where  the  kilts  are  stitched 
down,  and  here  are  buttons  for  drawers 
and  under  skirts.  These  may  all  be 
arranged  before  being  put  on  the 
child  and  are  so  easily  slipped  off 
when  he  is  sleepy.  This  is  a  cooler 
arrangement  than  two  under  waists, 
and  I  find  that  the  garments  set  better 
than  if  you  button  the  dress  skirt  to 
the  regular  underwaist  after  the 
other  garments.  A.  L. 


The  Uses  of  Economy  in  Dressmaking. 
Mrs.  Laura  L.  Hart's  economical 
idea  of  making  garments,  not  only  to 


save  work,  but  because  this  economy 
gives  one  opportunity  to  buy  better 
material,  brings  to  my  mind  many 
of  my  similar  "little  tricks."  How- 
ever, the  thought  has  often  come  to 
me,  does  it  pay  ?  Are  we  not  expend- 
ing valuable  brain  and  nerve  power, 
and  are  we  really  the  gainers  at  the 
end  of  the  year  ? 

Supposing  one  is  able  to  endure  the 
strain,  why  not,  every  time  one  has 
saved  material  and  time,  in  remodel- 
ling a  garment,  lay  aside  the  money 
saved  by  this  effort  and  use  it  in  some 
charitable  deed  that  one  could  not 
otherwise  aid?  Or  suppose  the  dol- 
lars and  cents  should  send  Babyhood 
to  some  mother  to  whom  one  might 
feel  a  little  delicate  to  lend  her  copy, 
and  who  cannot  afford  to  subscribe  to 
a  magazine  which  every  mother  of 
young  children  ought  to  have.  H. 


DIET  HINTS. 


SIMPLE  GINGERBREAD. 

1  cup  of  molasses,  \  cup  of  butter  (generous), 
1  \  cups  of  flour  (scant),  1  egg,  \  teaspoon- 
ful  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water,  \ 
teaspoonful  ginger.  Hot  water  with  soda  dis- 
solved in  it  stirred  into  the  molasses. 

For  children  allowed  any  form  of 

sweets,    this     gingerbread    is  the 

simplest  the  writer  has  ever  found. 

CRACKER  PUDDING. 

1  pint  boiled  milk,  4  crackers  powdered 
fine,  3  eggs  well  beaten.  Small  teaspoonful 
of  salt.    Bake  h  hour  or  40  minutes. 

It  needs  a  sweet  sauce  flavored. 

CHOCOLATE  PUDDING. 

1  \  pints  of  milk,  1  cup  or  a  little  less  of 
sugar,  yolks  of  three  eggs,  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
corn  starch,  1  small  square  of  chocolate. 

Cook  like  soft  custard.  A  little 
vanilla  improves  it.    Beat  whites  of 


eggs  separately  and  put  on  top. 
Sweeten  this. 

QUICK  MOLASSES  CANDY. 

1  cup  molasses,  \  cup  sugar,  1  teaspoon- 
ful vinegar,  1  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
nutmeg.    Boil  fifteen  minutes. 

RICE  PUDDING. 

1  cup  rice,  1  quart  milk  boiled  for  a  long 
time  on  the  back  of  the  range,  dish  closely 
covered. 

Kaisins  are  often  considered  an 
agreeable  addition.  Serve  with  cream 
and  sugar.  If  put  in  a  mold,  it  is 
delicious  served  cold. 

LEMONADE. 

Lemonade  is  beneficial  and  not 
indigestible  for  children  if  made  in 
the  following  manner: 

Put   a  slice  of    lemon  about  ^  an  inch 
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thick,  into  a  tumbler  with  a  little  sugar. 
Press  the  lemon  until  the  juice  is  out.  Fill 
the  tumbler  with  cold  (not  ice)  water. 

This  drink  is  popular,  though 
merely  eau  sucree  flavored  with  lemon, 
and  far  more  digestible  than  lemon- 
ade made  with  a  large  quantity  of 
lemon  juice  and  sugar  to  counteract 
the  acidity. 

BEET  TOAST. 

Some  children  refuse  meat  beyond 
the  age  when  it  is  important  that  they 
should  be  taking  that  form  of  nour- 
ishment. In  such  cases  a  slice  of  thin 
toast  soaked  in  beef  juice,  properly 


salted,  may  prove  attractive.  One  half 
pound  round  steak  broiled  slightly, 
cut  into  small  pieces  and  pressed  with 
a  meat  squeezer,  should  furnish  juice 
for  one  slice  of  toast.  Tenderloin 
steak  slightly  broiled  and  scraped  or 
cut  into  very  fine  pieces  spread  over  a 
slice  of  toast  and  salted  makes  the 
meat  palatable.  The  objection  of 
young  children  to  meat  is  often  that 
it  is  "  hard  "  and  not  as  readily  masti- 
cated as  the  mushes  to  which  they 
have  become  accustomed.  Therefore 
very  tender  meat  or  even  hash  will  do 
much  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  meat. 


NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


Observations    and  Suggestions  Concerning 
Traveling  with  Children. 

In  traveling  one  meets  sometimes 
with  such  surprisingly  blessed  fami- 
lies that  they  recall  the  explanation 
given  by  an  honest  old  German  as  to 
the  size  of  his  family,  which  consisted 
of  twelve  children  born  within  a  period 
of  ten  years.  He  said:  "My  wife,  she 
have  dree  vonce,  two  tvice,  and  von 
ever  so  many  dimes." 

To  travel  with  such  a  family,  or  even 
a  smaller  one,  is  sure  to  involve  dis- 
comfort to  somebody;  yet  when  we  see 
a  mother  with  five  little  children  rid- 
ing on  a  single  ticket,  and  making 
general  havoc  with  the  contents  of 
lunch  baskets,  we  feel  constrained  to 
remark  that  Providence  has  furnished 
one  way  by  which  the  persecuted  vic- 


tim to  a  three-cent-per-mile  rate  may 
get  even  with  the  railway  companies. 

With  the  laudable  motive  in  view  of 
being  useful  to  readers  of  Babyhood,  I 
have  propounded  the  question  in  its 
various  phases:  How  to  travel  in  com- 
fort with  children,  to  a  number  of  ex- 
perienced travelers,  and  have  been 
rewarded  with  some  helpful  sugges- 
tions, and  a  great  many  facetious  ob- 
servations. To  be  frank,  it  is  necessary 
to  confess  that  the  suggestions  natur- 
ally came  from  the  women,  and  the 
observations  from  the  opposite  sex. 

For  instance,  to  a  commercial 
traveler  I  casually  remarked,  "You 
must  see  any  number  of  babies  on  the 
trains." 

The  man  surveyed  me  pitifully,  as 
if  there  must  be  a  dearth  of  conver- 
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sational  subjects— men  always  do  look 
that  way  if  the  word  Baby  is  men- 
tioned, unless  it  be  the  exasperating 
father  who  is  continually  telling  about 
"my  boy." 

"I  thought,"  I  continued  doubt- 
fully, "you  might  be  able  to  tell  me 
some  way  to  manage  a  cross  baby  so 
as  to  travel  comfortably.  I  would  like 
to  get  your  ideas  to  use  in  an  article 
for  Babyhood." 

"  O,  yes,"  he  replied  quickly,  the 
easy  assurance  of  the  traveling  man 
asserting  itself,  "  I  think  they  should 
be  packed  in  tin-foil,  and  shipped 
C.  O.  D." 

Another  individual,  a  clergyman  by 
profession,  unhesitatingly  said  that 
all  babies  who  cried  should  be  sent 
by  express — he  should  have  known 
that  they  were  the  very  ones  that 
could  not  travel  that  way. 

The  illustrious  porter  of  a  Pullman 
sleeper,  in  a  manner  quite  in  keeping 
with  his  reputation,  solemnly  assured 
me  that  they  should  be  put  in  the 
baggage  car,  and  a  well  known  philan- 
thropist said  the  railway  companies 
ought  to  provide  special  cars  with 
conveniences  for  mothers  and  babies. 
But  the  men  had  only  their  own  com- 
fort in  mind,  and  though  a  special  car 
might  have  its  advantages,  unless  it 
were  a  compartment  car  one  would 
feel  like  an  immigrant. 

I  remember  a  pretty  little  woman, 
whose  baskets  and  bundles  were  mar- 
vels of  ingenuity  and  compactness — 
each  serving  some  good  purpose — on 
her  way  to  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

"And  what  will  you  do  with  the 
three  children?  "  I  asked.  The  oldest 
was  six. 

"  Well,"  she  answered  smilingly,  "  I 


shall  not  have  to  take  them  all  every 
day,  but  whenever  I  find  it  necessary 
I  shall  leave  them  at  the  nursery.  I 
have  charge  of  an  exhibit  for  a  few 
days  at  the  Woman's  building,  and  as 
it  is  near  there  I  can  go  over  often." 

Further  conversation  revealed  the 
fact  that  she  was  a  returned  mission- 
ary, and  six  months  previously  had 
journeyed  from  the  interior  of  Turkey 
Asiatic  to  Constantinople,  a  distance 
of  three  hundred  miles,  riding  on 
horseback  or  in  wagons,  as  the  roads 
made  it  necessary,  sleeping  in  tents, 
and  taking  three  weeks  to  make  the 
journey. 

"This  must  seem  luxurious,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  but  we  did  really  nicely;  the 
children  kept  well;  we  travel  there 
only  eight  hours  a  day,  so  they  do  not 
get  so  very  tired.  The  natives  are 
slow  in  getting  our  meals  ready,  and 
there  is  not  much  use  in  hurrying 
them;  so  I  never  think  of  going  any- 
where there  without  my  alcohol  stove, 
a  supply  of  crackers,  and  my  cans  of 
beef  extract.  In  five  minutes  I  can 
have  a  refreshing  lunch,  and,  as  I 
nurse  my  baby  I  take  the  beef  tea  fre- 
quently in  traveling,  even  in  this 
country." 

"But  do  the  conductors  allow  you 
to  make  it  on  the  trains?"  I  asked. 

"The  truth  is  I  never  asked  them;  I 
make  it  so  quickly  that  I  have  nearly 
or  quite  finished  when  they  come 
along.  Sometimes  they  look  a  little 
cross,  but  I  am  used  to  all  sorts  of 
ways,  so  I  do  not  mind." 

Then  she  showed  me  her  little  case 
made  of  olive  wood  by  a  native.  In 
the  upper  compartment  was  a  small 
alcohol  stove,  which  could  be  lighted 
without  removing  from  its  place;  be- 
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neath  this  were  two  drawers  in  which 
she  carried  various  medicines  she 
was  likely  to  need,  her  cans  of  beef 
extract,  and  a  flask  of  alcohol. 

"It  is  very  compact,"  she  said,  "see, 
it  just  fits  in  my  lunch  basket;  it  fills 
a  half  across  the  bottom.  I  have 
traveled  over  a  large  part  of  this 
country  with  my  baby;  it  is  only  oc- 
casionally that  I  have  been  obliged  to 
take  the  older  children ;  I  think  it  is 
much  better  to  leave  them  with  my 
mother,  but  they  are  very  good  when 
I  do  take  them.  One  thing  I  never  let 
them  do  is  to  be  continually  eating." 

It  was  then  just  noon,  and  while  the 
train  stopped  for  lunch,  she  gave  the 
children  some  dainty  little  sandwiches, 
that  had  never  seen  a  piece  of  parafine 
paper,  and  calling  to  a  boy  outside 
asked  him  to  buy  her  a  pail  of  milk. 
Plenty  of  the  sandwiches,  some  cookies 
and  the  milk  was  all  they  had,  but 
they  were  just  as  much  refreshed,  and 
far  less  "  mussed  "  than  if  they  had 
been  given  greater  variety. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  that  people 
make  who  try  to  put  many  things  in  a 
lunch  box.  It  is  apt  to  become  untidy, 
and  all  things  taste  alike.  Sand- 
wiches, hard  boiled  eggs  (each  one 
may  be  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  a  paper 
napkin,  it  keeps  them  from  crushing) 
cookies,  and  a  bottle  of  olives  make 
a  lunch  that  is  easy  to  manage,  and 
offensive  to  no  one.  By  all  means 
keep  cheese  and  bananas  out  of  a 
lunch  box.  A  bottle  of  strong  tea  or 
coffee  may  be  carried,  and  diluted 
with  ice  water. 

A  strange,  yet  well-ordered  group 
congregated  one  day  in  the  Elmira 
station.  There  were  a  father  and 
mother  with  six  children  waiting  for 


the  incoming  train.  They  had  a  most 
unreasonable  amount  of  baggage,  but 
the  piece  that  might  be  called  a  novel- 
ty was  a  clothes  basket  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  baby.  The  little  one  was 
being  dressed  as  I  entered  the  private 
waiting  room,  and  one  of  the  older 
children  was  preparing  its  milk,  which 
was  sterilized.  After  the  dressing, 
various  articles  were  stowed  away  in 
the  bottom  of  the  basket,  and  over 
them  was  placed  a  pillow  in  a  fresh 
case  ;  then  the  baby,  supplied  with 
a  comforting  bottle  of  milk,  was  soon 
fast  asleep.  The  train  whistled;  the 
father  with  the  clothes  basket  headed 
the  procession,  followed  by  the  mother 
and  children,  who,  like  a  well-ordered 
brigade,  each  grasped  the  two  particu- 
lar parcels  assigned  to  his  or  her  care, 
fell  into  line  and  marched  out  of  the 
station.  It  seemed  they  must  have 
had  a  little  preparatory  drill,  and  we 
should  like  to  have  seen  them  aboard 
the  train. 

Some  women  in  nursing  their  babies 
make  a  most  unnecessary  display  of 
their  breasts.  Now,  while  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  otherwise  than  perform  this 
essential  function  in  public  when  trav- 
eling, it  is  also  possible  to  do  it  nearly 
unobserved.  A  cambric  handkerchief 
worn  inside  the  dress  and  pulled  out 
loosely  quite  up  to  the  baby's  face  will 
not  interfere  with  its  comfort,  and  con- 
ceals the  person  entirely.  While  false 
modesty  is  always  to  be  condemned,it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  good  taste  to  nurse 
a  baby  in  as  quiet  and  unobtrusive  a 
manner  as  consistent  with  the  sur- 
roundings. 

There  is  no  place  in  which  childrem 
show  home  culture  and  home  discip- 
line more  than  on  a  journey;  neither 
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is  there  any  vocation  where  the  wo- 
manly woman  shows  her  refinement 
and  gentle  dignity  to  better  advan- 
tage. It  is  a  matter  well  worth  atten- 
tion, for  aside  from  the  benefit  to  the 
little  ones,  we  should  not  deem  it  be- 
neath our  consideration  to  make  our- 
selves as  agreeable  as  possible  to  our 
fellow  travelers. 

Floyd  L.  Wright. 

Geneva,  Ohio. 

Wanted:  A  Traveling  Befrigerator. 

The  modern  mother  has  been  pro- 
vided with  such  indispensable  travel- 
ing companions  as  portable  bath-tubs, 
pocket  medicine  cases,  traveling  beds 
and  the  like;  but  she  needs  one  thing 
more — a  traveling  refrigerator. 

Whoever  has  traveled  on  the  rail- 
road any  distance  with  an  ailing  child, 
and  has  been  driven  nearly  to  despair 
by  the  impossibility  of  either  securing 
pure  milk  at  the  stations  or  keeping 
fresh  the  supply  taken  along  in  start- 
ing (not  to  speak  of  the  difficulty  of 
preserving  eatables,  medicines,  etc  ), 
will  appreciate  the  need  of  such  a  re- 
frigerator. It  is  idle  to  expect  rail- 
roads to  provide  the  nursery  car 
which  one  of  your  contributors  called 
for,  but  individual  philanthropy  is  al- 
ways busily  at  work.  Will  not  some 
ingenious  friend  of  humanity  construct 
a  little  portable  refrigerator,  just  large 
enough  to  contain  the  few  indispens- 
ables  which  the  mother  of  a  traveling 
babe  needs  [on  a  two  or  three  days' 
trip? 


I  have  found  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  ice,  either  from  the 
train  hands  or  at  the  stations;  the 
trouble  is  in  knowing  where  to  put  it. 

Kaunas  City,  Mo. 

F.  B.  T. 


A  Protest  Against  the  Sand  Heap. 

Having  read  and  heard  so  much  of 
the  great  pleasure  and  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  a  sand  heap,  I  was  de- 
termined my  little  boy,  three  years 
old,  should  taste  the  joys.  Conse- 
quently I  ordered  three  barrels  of  the 
best  beach  sand  from  Coney  Island, 
and  have  regretted  it  ever  since.  My 
little  boy  enjoys  digging  in  it,  to  be 
sure,  but  he  also  could  enjoy  other 
things  equally  well  that  wouldn't 
cause  me  one-quarter  the  work. 

The  sand  is  perfectly  dry,  but  as  the 
little  one  plays  with  it  it  sticks  to  his 
skin,  damp  with  perspiration,  gets  up 
his  little  trouser  legs,  up  his  sleeves, 
and  in  fact  all  over  him.  It  irritates 
him,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
put  him  in  the  bath  tub  after  every 
play  in  the  sand  heap,  generally  three 
or  four  times  a  day. 

Unless  I  receive  some  help  from  some 
quarter  as  to  how  to  manage  with  my 
sand  heap  so  as  not  to  have  a  sand 
boy  each  time  he  takes  a  play,  I  shall 
put  the  sand  all  back  in  the  barrels 
and  seek  enjoyment  for  my  boy  from 
some  other  source. 

Mary  K.  L.  Colvtn. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 
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NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


Constipation  in  Mother  and  Child;  Laxative 
Diet. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  Does  constipation  in  the  mother  cause 
the  same  trouble  in  a  breast-fed  infant  ?  Baby 
is  three  months  old,  and  otherwise  healthy. 

(2.)  Is  the  moderate  use  of  a  syringe  injuri- 
ous? 

(3.)  Can  you  recommend  a  diet  which  will 
tend  to  relieve  this  condition,  or  is  it  prefer- 
able to  use  a  laxative  medicine  ? 

New  York  City.  H.  K. 

(1.)  It  is  a  general  belief  that  this 
is  so,  yet  we  are  unable  to  assert  its 
truth  or  falsity.  It  is  true  that  both 
mother  and  child  may  be  constipated. 
If  the  child  is  a  suckling  the  coinci- 
dence may  be  cause  and  effect.  But 
the  same  coincidence  constantly  oc- 
curs when  children  have  never  nursed. 
If  in  these  cases  there  be  any  trans- 
mitted effect,it  must  have  been  through 
ante-natal  influence.  The  truth  is  that 
the  essential  causes  of  constipation  in 
individual  instances  are  not  evident  or 
at  least  are  not  of  a  kind  to  be  easily 
reached  by  any  kind  of  treatment. 
Any  physician  who  keeps  accurate  ac- 
counts of  the  peculiarities  of  the  fami- 
lies can  tell  you  of  individual  peculi- 
arities which  seem  independent  of 
ordinary  conditions.  For  instance, 
one  parent  is  habitually  constipated, 
the  other  never  has  a  hint  of  it.  One 
child  is  "  as  regular  as  clock  work," 
the  other  barely  having  an  evacuation 
without  some  remedy  or  assistance. 
Now  the  hygiene  of  this  family  is  as 
uniform  as  may  be.  At  the  table  they 
eat  essentially  the  same  food,  the  con- 
stipated ones  eating  less  constipating 
food  than  the  others.  The  cause  must 
be  in  some  difference  of  the  nervous 
and  muscular  action  of  the  bowels. 


(2.)  We  think  not. 

(3.)  In  a  young  infant  diet  must 
be  liquid,  and  essentially  a  milk  diet. 
Experiment  and  study  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  faeces  of  infants  show  that 
the  latter  contain  a  great  amount  of 
fat.  In  practice  we  find  that  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  best,  remedies  for 
constipation  is  the  increase  of  the 
amount  of  fat  (cream)  in  the  food,  un- 
til the  constipation  is  overcome,  or 
until  the  limit  of  the  digestive  power 
of  the  infant  is  reached. 


Prunes,  Senna,  and  Other  Laxatives. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  tell  what  is  a  good  diet 
for  a  little  child,  two  years  old,  who  is  a 
great  sufferer  from  almost  chronic  consti- 
pation, and  tell  how  prunes  and  senna  can 
be  prepared?  I  would  be  thankful  for  any 
other  recipes  of  a  like  character.  W.  K. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Noting  what  has  been  said  just 
above,  it  will  doubtless  occur  to  you 
to  enrich  the  child's  milk  by  adding  a 
tablespoonf ul,  or  even  more  if  the  milk 
be  not  rich,  of  cream  to  each  glass  of 
milk  the  child  drinks.  The  porridges 
of  oatmeal  or  wheat  which  are  in  com- 
mon use  probably  act  by  their  bulky 
refuse  to  relieve  constipation  in  some 
degree,  and  their  effect  is  much  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  cream  in- 
stead of  or  with  the  milk.  Bread 
made  of  whole  wheat  (graham  or 
other  unbolted  flour)  is  preferable  to 
white  bread.  At  this  season  peaches 
are  excellent.  A  little  later  good 
pears  and  apples  are  attainable  ;  they 
should  be  always  given  scraped  with 
a  spoon.  In  the  winter  the  juice  and- 
pulp  of  oranges  is  about  the  only  useful 
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uncooked  fruit  obtainable.  But  various 
cooked  fruits  can  be  had. 

There  are,  however,  a  good  many 
vegetables  admissible  at  this  season, 
some  of  which  may  be  had  even  in 
winter.  Spinach,  cauliflower,  aspara- 
gus and  celery  are  the  commonest. 
They  must  be  f  resh,thoroughly  cooked, 
finely  cut,  and  the  spinach  should  be 
made  into  a  good  puree,  not  served  as 
"  greens  "  in  country  style. 

There  is  no  standard  preparation 
of  prunes  and  senna.  If  one  wishes  to 
make  one  it  can  be  easily  done  by 
making  a  "  senna  tea  "  from  the  leaves 
with  hot  water  and  steaming  the 
prunes  in  it.  But  when  all  was  done 
it  would  be  a  preparation  inferior  to 
the  confection  of  senna,  into  which 
prunes  enter,  or  the  compound  licorice 
powder,  the  activity  of  which  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  senna,  both  of  which  are 
regularly  found  in  the  pharmacies. 
The  same  drug  we  understand  to  be 
the  active  ingredient  of  the  "  Tamar 
Indien  "  and  the  "Syrup  of  Figs,"  both 
of  which  are  well-known  proprietary 
medicines. 


"Whooping  Cough. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  possible 
to  distinguish  incipient  whooping  cough  from 
an  ordinary  catarrhal  cough? 

(2.)  Is  whooping  cough  contagious  in  its 
early  stage  before  the  whoop  is  clearly  mani- 
fest? 

(3.)  How    soon    after    recovery   may  the 
child  be  allowed  to  play  with  other  children? 
Trenton.  N.  J.  L.  T. 

(1.)  Not  certainly.  The  known  fact 
of  exposure  to  whooping  cough  often 
puts  us  early  upon  the  right  track. 

(2.)  Probably  it  is.  It  is  hard  to  de- 
termine as  a  rule  the  time  of  exposure, 


so  that  we  cannot  speak  decidedly, 
but  this  is  our  own  belief. 

(3.)  This  is  also  uncertain.  But  a 
child  should  be  avoided  so  long  as  it 
has  a  paroxysmal  cough.  To  state 
a  time,  we  should  say,  probably  ten 
to  fourteen  days  after  the  "whoop"  has 
disappeared.  Better  be  on  the  safe 
side. 


Restlessness  Probably  Due  to  Overfeeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Our  boy  of  five  months  is  healthy,  weighs  20 
lbs.,  but  when  put  to  sleep  at  6  P.  M.  wakens 
from  three  to  five  times  before  10  P.  M.  He 
has  never  had  anything  but  hie  mother's  milk, 
which  he  takes  at  6,  10,  2  and  6  at  night,  and 
every  3  hours  in  the  day  time.  He  also 
awakens  frequently  at  other  times  during  the 
night  for  no  apparent  reason. 

Should  you  advise  omitting  meal  at  2  A.  M., 
and  why  doesn't  he  sleep  ? 

New  Subsckiber. 

Cincinnati,  0. 

We  do  not  know  of  course  why  he 
does  not  sleep.  But  he  is  getting  at 
least  seven  meals  a  day  and  is  very 
heavy  for  his  age,  as  much  as  the 
average  of  ten  months;  hence  we 
presume  that  his  wakefulness  is  due 
to  overfeeding.  He  can  doubtless 
drop  the  2  A.  M.  meal  with  advantage, 
and  possibly  another. 

Groundless    Fears    of    Causing  Uterine 
Troubles. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Can  a  little  girl  who  has  not  reached  the 
age  of  puberty  injure  herself  by  jumping,  lift- 
ing, etc.,  so  as  to  cause  in  after  life  displace- 
ment of  the  uterus? 

My  sister  and  I  have  more  or  less  uterine 
trouble,  if  only  general  weakness. 

I  want  to  make  a  strong  woman  of  my  five- 
year-old  daughter  if  possible. 

I  have  never  seen  this  subject  discussed  in 
all  my  Babyhood  reading,  and  to  me  it  is  more 
important  than  teething,  etc.    One  physician 
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thought  my  sister's  trouble  was  caused  by  a 
fall  from  a  high  chair  when  she  was  about 
four  or  five  years  old.  My  physician  strongly 
advocates  taking  a  girl  from  school  the  whole 
year  she  is  developing.  C. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Babyhood  does  not  generally  con- 
cern itself  with  the  maladies  of  ado- 
lescence or  adult  life.  But  we  can 
answer  your  question  easily.  When 
you  ask  "  Can  a  child,"  etc.,  we  simply 
say,  yes,  it  is  possible,  just  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  all  sorts  of  improbable 
things,  but  we  must  add  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable.  Further,  we  are 
sure  that  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  is 
all  the  time  talked  about  uterine  dis- 
placements and  diseases,  and  that  the 
best  preventive  of  both  within  your 
reach  is  to  allow  your  little  daughter 
all  the  freedom  of  exercise  you  can. 
Teach  her  how  to  jump  (alighting 
upon  the  toes)  if  you  know  how 
to  do  so.  Teach  her — just  as  you 
would  a  boy — not  to  overtax  her 
strength  while  she  is  growing,  but  do 
not  force  upon  her  attention  any 
special  reasons  for  care.  Some  chil- 
dren doubtless  are  better  out  of 
school  at  the  time  of  development, 
but  this  is  to  avoid  mental  tax,  ner- 
vous strain,  faulty  positions,  etc.,  and 
to  get  opportunity  for  out-of-door 
life  and  exercise,  not  to  avoid  it. 
When  development  does  begin  we 
think  it  wise  to  keep  children  quiet  at 
the  time  of  the  periods  (but  then 
only),  until  the  function  is  well  es- 
tablished. 


Cow's  Milk  Formula  for  a  Seven-Month' s-Old, 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  is  seven  months'  old.  I  am  ob- 
liged to  begin  feeding  her  and  would  be  very 


grateful  if  you  would  tell  me  how  to  prepare 
cow's  milk  for  her.  A.  F.  K. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

If  you  look  through  your  back 
numbers  you  will  find  other  formulas 
of  various  mixtures  of  milk,  cream  and 
water  for  children,  all  aiming  to  re- 
place or  supplement  mother's  milk. 
But  as  your  child  is  well  on,  and  is 
seemingly  doing  well,  we  presume  that 
she  will  continue  to  do  so  on  such  a 
simple  mixture  as  this,  assuming  that 
you  can  get  perfectly  sweet  milk  of 
good  quality.  Set  a  quantity  of  it, 
say  a  quart,  in  a  covered  pan  in  a  cool 
place  or  ice  box  for  3  hours.  Dip  out 
the  upper  third,  which  "  top  milk " 
will  contain  most  of  the  cream.  To 
this  add  as  much  water  which  has 
been  boiled,  and  raise  the  whole  to  a 
scalding  point  (not  boiling).  Put 
into  nursing  bottles,  cleaned  and 
scalded,  as  you  have  often  seen  men- 
tioned in  our  columns.  Six  ounces  in 
a  bottle  will  be  sufficient  for  the  be- 
ginning. Give  a  bottle  every  3  hours 
if  you  do  not  nurse  her  at  all.  In 
crease  amount  and  strength  gradually 
as  is  needed. 

Condensed  Heplies. 

Mrs.  T.  F.  R,  Batavia,  N.  Y. — 
To  tell  you  what  is  the  matter  with 
a  baby  we  have  not  seen,  and  whose 
only  described  ailments  are  poor  nutri- 
tion and  evident  discomfort,  with  a 
great  deal  of  wakefulness  and  crying, 
is  not  easy.  But  these  things  we  do 
note:  his  jaundice  lasted  much  lon- 
ger than  the  type  which  is  so  common 
in  the  first  weeks  of  life,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  did  have  ultimately,  if  not 
at  first,  some  of  the  catarrhal  stomach 
and    intestinal    disturbances  which 
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cause  the  jaundice  of  later  life.  If 
this  be  so  it  is  probable  that  his  dis- 
comforts and  his  failure  to  grow  are 
due  to  this  same  cause  or  its  sequels. 

It  is  probable  that  he  ought  to  have 
real  medical  care,  but  with  the  non- 
committal advice  you  got  in  your  pre- 
vious attempt  you  are  naturally  dis- 
couraged. Is  there  no  one  else  to 
whom  you  can  appeal  ?  One  thing  we 
note  as  not  advantageous — viz.:  the 
frequent  change  of  food.  The  child 
is  not  yet  six  months  old.  Since 
weaning,  i.  e.,  within  about  five  months, 
he  has  had  (including  the  three  trials 
of  one  kind)  at  least  six  kinds  of  food. 
The  one  you  mention  as  now  agreeing 
would  better  be  persisted  in,  until  you 
can  find  some  adviser  who  will  really 
take  Baby's  case  in  hand. 

Mrs.  B.  M.  M.,  Sidney,  K  K— In  the 
first  place  it  seems  true  that  your  little 
girl  has  a  pretty  generous  and  varied 
diet  for  one  of  four  years,  without  con- 
sidering her  illness.  The  only  side  on 
which  the  dietary  is  short  is  that  of 
vegetable  and  fruits,  which  she  seems 
unable  to  digest,  and  the  lack  of  which 
probably  is  the  main  cause  of  her  con- 
stipation. This  constipation  existing 
however,  you  were  obliged  to  relieve 
it,  and  the  remedies  you  have  made 
use  of  are  among  the  most  common. 
Our  own  preference  is  for  the  enema. 
The  two  proprietary  remedies  we  use 
with  caution,  watching  effects.  Tney 
are  permissible  occasionally,  but  we 
are  reluctant  to  use  habitually  medi- 
cine containing  potent  drugs  without 


knowing  the  exact  amount,as  is  usually 
the  case  with  proprietary  remedies. 
No,  we  have  not  known  them  to  be  a 
cure  for  constipation.  They  relieve 
for  the  once. 

As  to  the  various  proprietary 
articles  of  diet  you  mention,  we  can 
only  say  this  :  the  test  is  experience 
with  each  one  for  your  particular 
child.  A  priori  one  would  say  that 
the  flatulence  would  be  less  with  the 
less  starchy  foods,  and  this  is  the 
theoretical  advantage  of  the  foods 
claiming  to  have  relatively  less  starch. 
But  you  say  that  rice,  which  is  more 
than  three-fourths  starch,  is  the  only 
cereal  which  never  disagrees. 

"  Junket "  is  simply  the  same  as  the 
"rennet  custard,"  or  "slip  custard" 
made  by  curdling  milk  with  fresh  ren- 
net, "liquid  rennet,"  or  any  of  the 
pepsin  preparations  and  slightly 
sweetening  and  flavoring  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  you  the  nature 
of  a  condition  which  we  cannot  see,  and 
which  you  very  imperfectly  describe, 
but  as  your  physician  who  has  seen 
it,  expresses  a  definite  opinion,  which 
is  a  reasonable  one,  we  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  its  correctness. 

Whether  the  cough  is  in  any  way 
related  to  the  tonsillar  condition  does 
not  appear. 

The  cooking  of  milk  is  sometimes 
undesirable,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  it  at  its  worst  causes  rickets — 
provided  it  is  good  milk.  If  you 
simply  scald  the  milk  you  need  not 
fear. 
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THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


— Wishing  to  save 
Phimosis  and  Its       „  ...  „ 

all  the  mothers  01 
Kemedy.  boyg     frQm  gome 

things  I  have  suffered,  I  attempt  to 
relate  my  experience  with  three  boys. 

My  first  was  born  in  the  north  of 
Japan,  and  we  went  400  miles  to  have 
the  services  of  a  foreign  physician  at 
the  birth.  He,  a  German  doctor  of 
repute,  pronounced  the  child  all  right 
in  every  respect,  and  when  he  was  five 
weeks  old  we  returned  to  our  home. 
He  was  a  sensitive,  nervous  little  fel- 
low, and  never  grew  much.  At  five 
months,  in  midwinter,  he  took  measles. 
About  the  same  time  I  discovered  from 
my  reading  that  he  was  not  getting 
enough  nourishment.  No  patent  foods 
was  accessible  there,  and  nothing 
could  be  found  to  suit  him.  The  only 
available  help  was  in  Japanese  physi- 
cians, and  they  seemed  to  know  noth- 
ing about  his  case.  He  grew  con- 
stantly thinner  and  fairer  until  when 
he  slept  he  looked  like  death.  Finally 
the  roads  became  passable,  and  I  got 
away  with  him  to  more  efficient  help. 
He  came  back  to  life,  and  when  the 
summer  had  passed  began  to  grow. 
We  thought  he  was  doing  well  all 
winter,  and  didn't  realize  how  serious 
his  nervousness  was.  Spring  came, 
and  at  twenty-one  months  he  was  sud= 
denly  taken  from  his  pretty  play  one 
morning  with  brain  disease,  producing' 
spasm  of  the  glottis. 

If  I  were  asked  to-day  to  diagnose 
his  case  and  put  the  cause  of  his 
death  in  one  word,  I  should  say  :  "  Ig- 
norance " — ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  profession  and  of  the  mother. 
Hundreds  of  little   lives   are  being 


sacrificed  every  year  to  the  same 
cause.  You  will  see  it  more  clearly 
when  I  have  finished.  Three  months 
after  his  death  God  gave  us  another 
beautiful  boy,  somewhat  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  first.  In  the  mean- 
time I  had  read  more.  Babyhood  had 
taught  me  much,  and  I  had  studied 
carefully  everything  I  could  get  on 
the  care  of  children.  When  on  the 
thirtieth  night  this  little  one  cried  all 
night,  instead  of  treating  him  for  colic, 
as  had  ignorantly  done  before,  I  sent 
for  a  can  of  Eagle  Brand  and  gave 
him  enough  to  eat.  He  grew  more 
than  his  brother  had  done  in  conse- 
quence, but  had  the  same  nervous 
temperament.  At  four  months  his 
nervousness  was  so  distressing  that  it 
alarmed  us.  Any  sudden  noise,  as  the 
banging  of  a  door,  would  almost 
throw  him  into  spasms.  Being  then 
in  Tokyo,  we  consulted  the  American 
doctor  there,  who  pronounced  it  a 
case  of  brain  irritation,  and  put  the 
child  under  anaesthetic  treatment.  For 
months  I  carefully  guarded  him  from 
strange  voices  and  faces  and  every- 
thing that  might  excite  him.  At  eight 
months  he  was  better,  but  not  a  strong, 
hearty  child.  About  this  time  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  friend  in  southern 
Japan,  telling  me  of  her  little  boy, 
an  unusually  hearty,  big  fellow,  who 
at  about  two  years  had  developed  an 
alarmingly  nervous,  irritable  con- 
dition. Their  physician  had  said  it 
was  due  to  phimosis  and  advised  an 
immediate  operation.  They  went  to 
Kyoto  and  had  the  child  circumcized. 
In  three  weeks  he  was  a  different  boy,  as 
happy  and  hearty  as  could  be  desired. 
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I  had  read  enough  in  Babyhood  to 
make  me  wonder  if  my  boy  was  not 
troubled  in  the  same  way,  but  could 
find  nothing  clear  enough  to  help  me 
to  decide.  I  consulted  our  physician. 
He  said  the  foreskin  was  too  long  and 
tight,  but  he  thought  it  might  be 
corrected  by  daily  manipulation.  I 
could  not  make  the  opening  larger 
than  a  pin  head.  The  doctor 
stretched  it  until  the  skin  broke  and 
bled,  and  instructed  me  to  keep  draw- 
ing it  back  in  that  way  until  the  end 
of  the  gland  could  protrude.  For 
many  weeks  I  worked  at  it  faithfully, 
and  when  the  end  of  the  gland  could 
be  seen  I  thought  I  must  have  accom- 
plished my  task. 

Then  came  the  little  sister,  and  for 
several  weeks  the  matter  was  not 
looked  after.  When  I  was  able  again 
to  assume  the  care  of  my  boy,  I  found 
him  in  the  original  condition.  Again 
I  asked  the  doctor  to  examine  the 
case.  I  said:  "If  you  think  circum- 
cision will  be  of  any  advantage  I  want  it 
tried.  If  not,  I  don't."  He  said  there 
was  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  some 
help  to  the  child,  and  I  urged  him  to 
do  the  work  at  once.  He  merely  cut 
off  the  superfluous  length,  and  said  the 
adhesions  would  break  up  of  them- 
selves. 

Three  months  later  we  returned  to 
America,  arriving  first  at  my  brother's 
house  in  a  northern  city.  The  young- 
est of  his  children  was  a  boy  of  seven 
months — a  frail,  nervous,  pitiable  little 
fellow,  who  kept  his  mother  walking 
the  floor  with  him  most  of  the  night 
as  well  as  the  day.  "  Is  Willie  sick?  "  I 
asked.  "No,  he's  always  been  this 
way,"  they  said.  "If  he  were  my 
child  I  should  think,  then,  he  had 


always  been  ill."  In  his  bath  I 
noticed  that  his  foreskin  was  just  as 
it  had  been  in  both  my  boys,  and 
asked  if  they  had  ever  thought  of 
this  as  a  possible  cause  of  his  trouble. 
They  had  not  thought  of  the  matter 
at  all,  save  to  wonder  at  my  folly  when 
I  wrote  of  having  my  boy  circumcized. 
The  doctor  was  called  that  day  and 
assured  them  that  no  time  ought  to  be 
lost  in  operating  and  correcting  the 
difficulty.  Next  day  he  brought  his 
instruments  and  did  the  work.  I  asked 
him  to  examine  my  boy,  as  I  felt  doubt- 
ful about  the  adhesions.  He  said  they 
would  never  break  up  and  the  opera- 
tion, as  it  was,  had  benefited  him  but 
little.  He  gave  him  chloroform  and, 
as  I  supposed,  completed  the  well- 
begun  operation. 

In  the  course  of  time  another  boy 
was  put  into  my  arms.  This  was  a 
strong,  fine-framed  fellow — a  splendid 
start  in  life  he  had,  but  alas !  his  diges- 
tion was  not  good,  and  soon  his  nerves 
were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  When, 
at  six  days,  my  milk  was  insufficient, 
nothing  could  be  so  carefully  pre- 
pared that  he  could  digest  it.  The 
best  Jersey  milk,  prepared  by  the  best 
formulae,  acted  like  poison.  Pepton- 
ized milk  failed  to  suit.  Several  patent 
foods  were  tried  with  no  success. 
Finally,  at  four  months,  he  began 
digesting  Mellin's  Food,  with  a  few 
drops  of  pure  cream  in  it,  but  still  he 
sometimes  passed  blood.  He  never 
slept  two  hours,  night  or  day,  without 
soothing  syrup,  to  which  I  resorted 
after  the  doctor  and  everything  else 
failed  to  give  him  any  rest.  Over  the 
glans  penis  was  the  same  long,  close 
prepuce  that  was  noticed  in  the  other 
boys. 
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Wh}  didn't  I  have  him  circumcized  ? 
Ask  the  village  doctor,  why  ?  I  called 
him  in  on  the  ninth  day  specially  to 
examine  Baby  in  that  particular.  He 
said  nothing  was  wrong  there — no 
adhesions,  no  trouble  of  any  kind. 
Had  he  honestly  told  me  he  knew 
nothing  about  it,  I  should  have  sent 
to  some  city  for  some  one  who  might 
know  ;  but  I  was  still  ignorant  enough 
myself  to  trust  his  assurances  that  all 
was  quite  right.  So  for  five  months 
the  helpless  little  one  suffered  constant 
torture  and  gained  only  about  three 
pounds  in  weight.  All  this  time  I  was 
waiting  for  him  to  get  strong  enough 
to  be  taken  to  his  father,  whose  duties 
kept  him  in  a  distant  State.  At  last, 
with  some  misgivings  I  started.  On 
the  road  I  stopped  to  visit  for  two  or 
three  days  our  daughter  in  my  Alma 
Hater,  the  Western  Female  Seminary, 
Oxford,  O.  There  I  consulted  Dr. 
M.,  the  attending  physician.  After 
half  a  dozen  general  questions  about 
Baby's  illness,  diet,  etc.,  he  asked  to 
have  his  napkins  removed.  A  glance 
satisfied  him.  "Medicine  and  diet 
can  do  a  little  for  your  baby,"  he  said, 
"  but  he  can  never  be  very  well  in  that 
shape."  "Just  what  I  have  thought 
or  feared  all  along,"  I  replied.  "  When 
could  you  attend  to  that  ? "  It  was 
done  the  same  day,  while  I  stood  by 
and  administered  the  chloroform. 

In  this  case  the  prepuce  was  only 
slit  up  from  the  point,  then  the  adhe- 
sions were  all  thoroughly  loosened  up 
so  that  I  saw  what  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore or  understood  —the  corona.  It  is  a 
distinct  elevated  ridge,  encircling  the 
gland  nearly  a  half  an  inch  from  its 
point  Just  back  of  this,  where  the 
skin  is  normally  adherent,  my  atten- 


tion was  called  to  an  encircling  line 
of  whitish  secretions,  hardened  and 
gritty,  almost  like  sand,  while  the 
gland  and  its  covering  tissues  were 
red  and  angry  looking,  with  festering 
points. 

I  shed  tears,  partly  of  grief,  partly 
of  regret  and  indignation  that  any 
medical  school  should  graduate  and 
turn  out  men  so  radically  igno- 
rant of  their  profession  as  to  entirely 
ignore  such  a  vital  matter,  and  even 
when  earnestly  besought  to  give  it 
careful  attention,  to  carelessly  cause 
months  of  agony  like  that  to  child 
and  mother.  Yea,  to  cause  death, 
which  would  have  ensued  had  I  not 
found  help  elsewhere.  This  baby 
could  not  have  lived  through  this 
summer  i  )ething  if  he  had  not  been 
relieved  from  that  terrible  nervous 
irritation.  In  two  weeks  after  the  op- 
eration he  began  to  digest  his  food; 
in  three  weeks  his  bowels  were  in 
good  condition  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life.  In  a  month  he  could  sleep  five 
hours  at  night.  Now,  four  months 
after,  he  sleeps  eight  hours,  has  four 
teeth,  and  though  small  for  his  age, 
looks  very  well.  It  will  naturally 
take  long  to  gain  what  he  lost  in  those 
first  five  dreadful  months  of  his  life. 

On  seeing  in  him  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  glans  penis,  X  thought  the 
older  boy  was  not  all  right  yet,  and 
showed  him  to  Dr.  M.  He  found  the 
prepuce  adherent  all  around  and  be- 
low the  corona.  In  three  seconds  he 
had  stripped  it  back,  and  there  were 
those  hard  secretions  confined  there 
with  their  inllammation  and  irritation, 
after  two  doctors  had  used  their  in- 
struments on  it. 

If  ever  I  am  blessed  with  another 
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baby  boy,  and  he  is  in  that  same  con- 
dition (as  he  probably  would  be,  since 
it  runs  through  families),  he  shall  be 
set  right  in  the  beginning  if  I  can  im- 
port the  man  to  do  it  and  borrow  money 
enough  to  pay  him.  Knowing  now 
the  proper  state  of  the  case  myself,  no 
doctor  can  delude  me  into  waiting  for 
months  of  such  needless  suffering. 
Phimosis  is  not  the  cause  of  all  mor- 
tality in  boys  ;  but  it  is  wide -spread 
enough  to  warrant  all  mothers,  and 
prospective  mothers,  in  making  a  thor- 
ough study  of  that  as  well  as  other 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  care  of 
infants.  In  maintaining  my  first  prop- 
osition, that  hundreds  of  little  lives 
are  sacrificed  yearly  to  the  ignorance 
of  mothers  and  doctors,  I  will  add  that 
had  I  known  what  all  mothers  ought 
to  know  about  the  nourishing  of  chil- 
dren, and  had  my  doctor  known  his 
profession  as  physicians  should,  I  be- 
lieve I  might  have  still  held  to  my 
heart  our  first-born. — S.  L.  C,  Steu- 
benville,  O. 


Phimosis  as  a  Cause 
of  Convulsions. 


— There  is  one  sub- 
ject I  have  never 
seen  touched  upon 
in  Babyhood,  though  I  have  read  the 
magazine  several  years,  and  it  seems 
to  me  one  worthy  of  notice. 

My  little  boy,  aged  two  years,  was 
subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  convul- 
sions; he  would  be  taken  with  fever, 
which  increased  rapidly,  until  in  a  few 
hours  it  would  produce  a  convulsion, 
which,  notwithstanding  my  doing  all 
that  the  country  physician  directed, 
would  frequently  be  repeated  in  a  few 
hours.  Of  course,  I  was  greatly  alarmed 
and  worried ;  the  doctor  said  the  convul- 
sions were  caused  by  fever,  but  could 


suggest  no  reason  for  the  fever  itself, 
which  came  and  went  in  twenty-four 
hoars  or  less.  Finally,  I  took  the  child 
to  a  city  physician  of  some  reputation, 
who  immediately  suggested  that,  as  he 
was  not  teething,  had  no  symptoms  of 
worms,  nor  evidence  of  epilepsy,  the 
trouble  was  probably  caused  by  a  col- 
lection of  cheesy  matter  under  the 
foreskin  of  the  penis,  which  prevented 
the  skin  from  moving  back  as  it  should, 
and  produced  great  irritation,  and  that 
circumcision  was  necessary.  I  dis- 
liked very  much  having  the  child 
chloroformed  and  operated  upon,  but 
I  have  been  more  than  glad  ever  since 
that  I  had  it  done.  Not  only  has  my 
boy  never  had  a  repetition  of  the  con- 
vulsions, but  he  cries  very  much  less 
and  is  no  longer  nervous  or  irritable. 

It  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  as  gen- 
eral among  other  races  as  among  the 
Jews  to  have  circumcision  performed 
when  the  boys  are  but  a  few  days 
old,  or  if  this  is  not  done,  certainly 
every  mother  should  know,  as  I  did 
not,  that  the  foreskin  should  be  pushed 
back  and  the  parts  thoroughly  cleansed 
every  day. — If.  C. 

[We  shall  treat  the  subject  of  Phi- 
nosis  editorially  in  our  next  issue. — 
Editor  of  Babyhood.] 


Home  Culture. 


— Living  in  an  age 
fraught  with  gold- 
en opportunities,  so  far  as  the  means 
requisite  to  self  culture  are  concerned, 
it  is  almost  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
trifles  of  every-day  existence  should 
absorb  our  time  and  attention  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  daily  education  which 
is  a  necessity  to  every  woman  who 
would  not  degenerate  into  a  mere 
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household  drudge  or  senseless  social 
nonentity. 

Ignorance  is  no  longer  considered 
attractive  in  the  fair  sex;  and  the 
mother  who,  distrusting  her  own  in- 
experienced efforts  at  deciding  what 
is  best  for  her  little  ones,  improves 
the  chance  minutes  in  storing  her 
mind  with  the  information  which  is 
nowadays  furnished  in  such  profusion, 
is  invariably  more  successful  in  rear- 
ing her  offspring  than  the  well  mean- 
ing but  mistaken  one  who  spends  two 
thirds  of  her  time  in  the  completion 
of  pretty  garments  of  finest  cambric 
and  lace,  in  which  to  show  off  the 
charms  of  her  little  ones,  and  the  re- 
maining third  in  worrying  because 
they  fail  to  go  altogether  against 
nature  and  to  keep  their  dresses  im- 
maculately clean. 

The  woman  who  reads  intelligently 
is  prepared  in  a  measure  against 
sudden  contingencies,  and  will  "do 
something "  on  general  principles 
which  may  be  the  means  of  saving  a 
tedious  illness  to  one  of  her  family  ; 
while  the  one  whose  energies  are  de- 
voted to  needlework  and  fretting,  in 
the  intervals  of  respite  from  social  or 
household  duties,  will  send  at  once 
for  a  physician,  sit  helplessly  waiting 
until  he  arrives,  and  more  than  likely 
learn  too  late  that  the  stitch  in  time 
which  some  simple  remedy  might  have 
effected,  cannot  now  be  covered  by 
less  than  the  proverbial  nine.  And 
later,  when  the  little  ones  have  grown 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  mother 
who  has  watched  over  them  so  faith- 
fully, ere  she  is  really  aware  of  it, 
how  will  she  find  it  possible  to  give 
the  sympathy  and  advice  so  necessary 
to  the  grown  boys  and  girls,  if  the 


greater  part  of  their  occupations  and 
amusements  are  a  sealed  book  to  her  ? 
Very  few  women  in  moderate  circum- 
stances can  hope  to  keep  pace 
with  the  graduates  of  our  colleges 
and  universities;  but  they  may  con- 
trive to  be  intelligent  companions 
and  interested  parties  in  the  doings 
of  the  family  circle,  if  they  will  make 
good  use  of  even  the  most  meagre 
opportunities. 

Though  your  time  may  seem  wholly 
occupied,  you  will  still  find  a  few 
minutes  after  the  children  are  in  bed, 
or  while  awaiting  the  accomplishment 
of  some  culinary  process,  while  the 
bread  is  getting  the  last  turn,  for  in- 
stance, and  you  dare  not  leave  the 
kitchen  until  it  is  safely  out  of  the 
pans.  Have  a  couple  of  the  best 
periodicals  at  hand — not  in  the  li- 
brary, or  tucked  away  behind  the 
doors  of  the  book  case,  but  in  plain 
sight,  and  within  easy  reach,  on  a  con- 
venient shelf  in  the  kitchen,  where,  if 
you  have  but  five  minutes,  you  may 
learn  something  useful.  A  magazine 
whose  mission  it  is  to  help  mothers 
will  keep  you  alert  and  watchful  over 
your  little  brood,  besides  teaching 
you  to  apply  the  proper  remedies  in 
sudden  emergencies  and  helping  you 
to  retain  your  presence  of  mind  and 
use  of  all  your  faculties  ;  for  the  habit 
of  thought  engendered  by  careful 
reading  will  follow  you  into  the  paths 
of  practical  work-a-day  experiences. 
Then,  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  best 
in  literature  will  keep  you  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  doings  of  the  outside 
world,  though  your  own  circle  may 
seem  but  a  fearfully  narrow  and  cir- 
cumscribed one.  Never  mind  if  Mrs. 
A,  your  neighbor  to  the  right,  does 
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"  drop  in"  and  find  you  seated  in  the 
kitchen  with  your  cooking  apron  on, 
reading.  Don't  shudder  when  you 
think  how  she  will  discuss  the  matter 
with  Mrs.  B,  your  neighbor  to  the 
left.  Remember  you  are  attending  to 
your  own  business,  of  which  you 
should  be  the  best  judge,  and 
dismiss  all  thought  of  them  with  the 
cheering  hope  that  they  will  do  the 
same.  Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  your 
duty  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  your  own  intellect  as  well 


as  to  the  digestive  organs  of  the  fam- 
ily, for  the  woman  who  reads  is  the 
one  whose  bread  is  the  lightest  and 
most  wholesome,  as  she  never  misses 
an  opportunity  to  learn  something  re- 
garding bread-making;  and  the  intel- 
ligent housewife  shows  her  superiority 
not  only  as  a  conversationalist,  but  in 
the  excellence  of  the  food  placed 
upon  her  table,  and  the  wise  adjust- 
ment of  even  the  trifling  affairs  per- 
taining to  housekeeping. 

Be   "  strong-minded "   in  the  best 


Most  People  Think 

That  babies  must  suffer  and  be  cross,  fretful 
and  "out  of  sorts "  when  teething,  but  it 
need  not  be  so*  A  baby  whose  daily  food 
contains  the  proper  constituents  in  the  right 
proportions  will  be  well  nourished  and 
the  teeth  will  come 
without  trouble*  ^ 

MELLIN'S 
FOOD 

babies  do  not  fret 
and  worry  when 
teething*  at  ^  %h 


Write  us  and  wc  will  send  a 
sample  of  Mellin's  Food  free 
of  charge* 

DOLIBER-GOODALE  CO. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


"I  think  MELLIN'S  FOOD 
beyond  comparison.  For  my 
first  child.  I  tried  many  foods 
and  she  seemed  to  get  weaker 
all  the  time;  after  using 
MELLIN'S  FOOD  one  week, 
there  was  a  decided  change  for 
the  better  and  so  with  my 
second  child.  I  started  at  once 
with  MELLIN'S  FOOD,  with 
the  same  good  results.  They 
are  both  very  healthy.  I  had 
no  trouble  with  them  when 
teething  or  with  summer  com- 
plaint." J>  J-  J>  J>  J>  J>  J> 
Mrs.  Anton  Dormer.  J>  J>  J> 
\  324  Girard  Ave..  J>  J>  Phila. 
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acceptation  of  the  term;  not  standing 
at  the  street  corners  clamoring  for 
fancied  rights,  but  strong  in  your  pur- 
pose to  become  all  the  Creator  intend- 
ed you  to  be;  to  make  of  yourself  not 
only  the  household  machine  that  shall 
in  a  given  time  turn  out  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  accomplish  a  certain 
number  of  social  functions,  or  make  a 
certain  number  of  charitable  calls,  but 
a  woman  whose  sympathies  reach  high 
and  low  alike.  Let  it  be  your  aim  to  be- 


come a  woman  whose  mind  may  follow 
the  night  of  poet's  fancy  or  the  laby- 
rinthine paths  of  philosophical  reason- 
ing, and  whose  heart,  guided  by  a 
cultivated  intelligence,  may  not  only 
feel  for  the  woes  of  the  meanest  crea- 
ture who  crosses  her  path,  but  help 
according  to  their  needs  all  who  come 
to  her  with  their  sorrows,  whether  it 
be  the  members  of  her  own  household 
or  the  stranger  that  is  within  her 
gates. — Erato. 


What  do  You  Feed  the  Baby  ? 

NOTHING  IS  SO  IMPOHTAST  AS  THE  RIGHT  FOOD. 

Carnricks  Soluble  Food 

Is  a  Perfect  Food  for  Infants  a7id  Invalids. 

Thousands  of  children  have  been  raised  on  this  Food  when  mother's 
milk,  cow's  milk  and  the  various  other  "  Infant  Foods  "  have  failed. 

Being  a  perfect  Food  in  itself,  the  only  preparation  needed  is  the 
addition  of  water. 

"  OUR  BABY'S  FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS,"  by  Marion  Harland, 
on  the  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants,  and  a  large  sample  of  Carnrick's  Soluble 
Food,  sent  Free  to  mothers  who  mention  Babyhood. 

REED  &  CARNRICK, 


124  &  126  SOUTH  FIFTH  AVENUE, 


NEW  YORK, 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 


Vol.  XII.  OCTOBER,    1896.  No.  143. 


WEAKLY  CHILDREN. 


BY  A.  K.  BOND,  ML  D., 

Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Baltimore  Medical  College. 


m 
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HE  weakly  child  has  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  great 
human  family.  Against 
his  advent  and  his  pres- 
sence  have  been  arrayed 
some  of  the  mightiest  forces  known 
to  man,  yet  he  is  still  here.  The  poor, 
little  waif  has  evidently  come  to  stay, 
and  may  well  demand  a  moment's  con- 
sideration in  even  this  hurrying,  jost- 
ling age.  His  history  down  the  ages,  if  it 
were  once  written,  would  bring  a  tear 
to  the  eye  of  even  the  most  hardened 
reader.  Always  unwelcome,  a  dis- 
appointment, a  humiliation,  a  re- 
minder, perhaps,  of  parental  mis- 
deeds, he  has  crept  into  the  family 
circle,  sad,  uncomely,  dependent, 
amid  the  silent,  if  not  uttered,  pro- 
tests of  those  about  him. 

Causes  of  Weakliness- 
The  weakly  child  sometimes  brings 
its  burden  of  feebleness  with  it  into 
the  world.  Not  "clouds  of  glory," 
but  clouds  of  sadness,  attend  its  ad- 
vent. Instead  of  vigor  is  feebleness  ; 
instead  of  the  loud,  robust  cry,  a  low 
whimper ;  instead  of  a  plump,  active 
boy,  with  gusts  of  passion,  bursts  of 
sunny  smile  and  calm  depths  of  sleep, 


we  have  a  little,  old  man  marked  by 
furrows  as  of  age,  indifferent  to 
all  about  him,  restless  even  as  he 
slumbers.  His  condition  points  to 
something  wrong  in  the  life  or  circum- 
stances or  health  of  the  parents.  In 
certain  cases  this  "  something  wrong  " 
can  only  be  discovered  by  the  trained 
eye  and  mind  of  the  physician  ;  iri 
others,  it  is  evident  to  anyone  who 
seeks  it.  Wasting  diseases,  malarial 
influences,  habitual  use  of  liquors  to 
excess  or  of  drugs  other  than  alcohol, 
excessive  anxiety  and  toil,  unwhole- 
some dwellings  and  insufficient  food^ 
are  found  among  the  evident  causes. 
It  is  said  that  after  the  siege  of  Paris 
by  the  German  armies,  the  famine - 
born  children,  "enfants  du  siege,"  as 
they  were  called,  could  for  along  time 
be  distinguished  by  their  feebleness^ 
On  the  other  hand,  excessive  luxury 
and  indolence,  by  weakening  the  par- 
ents and  relaxing  their  bodily  vigor,, 
may  be  answerable  for  the  feeble  con- 
stitutions of  their  children.  Again 
and  again  in  the  history  of  civilization 
have  robust,  conquering  nations  fallen 
victims  to  the  luxury  and  wealth  of 
the  conquered,  and,  becoming  eft'emi- 
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nate,  have  begotten  descendants  who, 
themselves  destitute  of  the  energy  and 
strength  of  their  fathers,  have  yielded 
in  turn  to  some  fresh  and  hardy  invad- 
ing race.  This  relaxation  of  fibre 
in  the  parents  may  in  turn  be 
remedied  by  an  active  life  of 
industry,  the  tissues  gaining  new 
tone  under  simple, '  nutritious  diet 
and  moderate  muscular  exertion, 
healthy,  strong  infants  confirming 
the  wisdom  of  the  change.  How 
a  wealthy  community  can  be  kept 
from  physical  degeneration  as  the  de 
cades  and  centuries  roll  by  is  one  of 
the  great  problems  of  sociology.  Now 
that  the  trade  of  war,  with  its  health- 
ful outdoor  exercises,has  almost  ceased, 
new  methods,  calculated  to  take  its 
place,  must  be  invented  or  adopted  if 
the  men  of  wealth  and  leisure  are  to 
be  kept  vigorous.  In  England  this 
want  seems  to  be,  partly  at  least,  met 
by  the  prevalence  of  out-door  games 
and  sports,  which  tone  up  the  lax  mus- 
cles and  give  energy  to  the  nervous 
system.  Those  who  look  with  dread 
upon  the  "  waste  of  time "  in  our 
American  colleges  over  athletic  sports 
may  well  reflect  that  this  "  waste  of 
time  "  is  necessary  to  the  very  life  of 
our  race  in  coming  generations.  In 
some  such  way  must  the  pioneer  life 
of  our  forefathers,  with  its  privations 
and  physical  exertion,  be  represented 
in  the  development  of  their  descend- 
ants. Nor  will  the  ideal  of  race-vigor 
be  reached  until,  for  the  woman  as 
well  as  for  the  man,  such  methods  of 
recreation  and  invigoration  be  added 
to  or  mingled  with  the  daily  routine 
of  duty  as  shall  be  required  for  the 
full  development  of  bodily  health. 
It  is  urged  by  some  philosophers 


that  the  child's  fate  is  sealed  before 
its  birth,  by  its  heredity  and  its  cir- 
cumstances. If  this  were  true  the 
race  would  long  ago  have  become 
degenerate.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  on 
the  contrary,  that  each  child  is  born 
into  the  world  with  a  new  vitality  of 
its  own.  With  this  it  begins  at  once 
a  struggle  against  the  weaknesses 
which  it  has  inherited  and  the  evil 
circumstances  which  surround  it. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  little  strug- 
gler  sinks  beneath  the  weight  of  ac- 
cumulated ills,  but  often  he  comes 
out  victorious  and  demonstrates  his 
vitality  by  living  longer  and  exhibiting 
better  health  than  either  of  his  parents. 
Premature  Children. 

Thrust  into  the  world  but  partly 
prepared  to  meet  its  vicissitudes,  those 
little  ones  enter  at  once  upon  an  espec- 
ially unfavorable  struggle  for  health, 
and  even  for  life  itself.  Many  die  at 
the  beginning  of  their  career,  many 
others  continue  the  unequal  strife  for 
years,  perhaps  to  old  age,  always 
feeble,  unable  to  gather  energy  for 
great  accomplishment,  a  ready  prey  to 
the  diseases  which  assault  them  by 
the  way.  Medical  science  has  done 
wonders  for  these  infants  in  strength- 
ening them  for  the  battle  of  life. 
Moreover,  by  aid  of  special  apparatus, 
which  furnishes  steady  heat  and  avoids 
handling,  many  such  infants  which 
formerly  were  lost  are  now  saved  to 
useful,  healthful  lives. 

The  Blue  Baby. 

This  is  but  one  of  a  class  of  infants 
which  are  ill-developed  in  some  great 
organ  of  life.  Some  members  of  this 
class  thus  crippled  live  to  advanced 
years,  many  fade  away  in  early  infancy. 
Upon  such  afflictions  the  writer  would 
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touch  but  briefly,  as  the  subject  is  a 
sad  one,  and  he  prefers  to  dwell  upon 
the  hopeful  aspects  of  feebleness 
in  the  child.  He  speaks  of  it  here 
simply  because  it  is  a  familiar  theme 
in  every  community.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  may  not  hope  that  a 
baby  thus  crippled  may  be  followed 
in  the  growth  of  the  family  by  one 
that  is  in  every  way  well  formed  and 
healthy,  especially  if  the  mother,  by 
the  doctor's  aid,  puts  herself  before 
the  coming  of  this  next  child  into  the 
best  possible  health.  Another  thought 
in  this  connection  is  that  the  world 
would  treat  with  more  pity  some  of 
those  men  and  women  in  it  who  are 
slow  and  unenergetic  from  birth  if  it 
did  but  know  the  imperfection  of 
bodily  structure  which  underlies  the 
failing.  What  permanent  souring  of 
temper,  what  vindictiveness  of 
thought,  might  be  prevented  if  the 
strong  and  well-formed  could  "put 
themselves  in  the  place  "  of  the  weak 
and  crippled,  and  realize  how  hard  it 
is  with  an  enfeebled  body  to  meet  the 
ills  of  life  which  test  the  tempers  and 
tax  the  strength  of  the  most  robust! 
Acquired  Feebleness. 

The  great  majority  of  babies  are 
born  plump  and  vigorous.  The  trou- 
ble is  not  with  their  heredity,  but  with 
the  circumstances  under  which  they 
are  reared,  with  the  vicissitudes  which 
they  must  undergo  in  their  "little 
journey  into  the  world."  Why  is  it 
that  so  many  thus  well  started  on  their 
career  fall  into  ill-health  and  become 
weakly?  The  first  cause  of  all  is  .un- 
doubtedly their  food. 

Improper  Feeding. 

There  is  only  one  form  of  nourish- 
ment that  is  fit  to  be  given  to  the 


young  infant  up  to  the  period  of  teeth- 
ing. There  is  one  thing  in  the  world 
that  just  suits  his  little  stomach  to 
a  "t."  It  is  both  meat  and  drink. 
Poor  little  elf !  Why  does  he  not  get 
it  ?  Why  are  so  many  real  mothers — 
women  who  would  stand  by  him  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives,  if  necessary — 
why  are  so  many  of  these  unable  to 
furnish  him  with  what  he  needs,  with 
what  he  cries  for,  with  what  he  starves 
and  dies  for  ?  Are  the  breasts  at 
fault,  injured  perhaps  by  faulty  dress? 
Is  it  the  nervous  system  that  fails  to 
call  forth  the  nourishing  function  ? 
Or  is  the  whole  body  of  the  mother 
below  par  from  want  of  healthful  mus- 
cular exercise  of  every  part?  The 
writer  confesses  that  he  is  puzzled, 
has  always  been  puzzled,  to  find  a  so- 
lution for  this  problem.  Would  it  not 
be  well  for  some  of  our  strong-minded 
women,  who  feel  an  imperious  call  to 
devote  their  intellectual  powers  to 
the  improvement  of  human  conditions 
of  life,  to  pause  in  their  discussion  of 
the  duties  which  have  heretofore  been 
left  to  men,  and  devote  their  thoughts 
to  the  consideration  of  this  great  food- 
problem,  which  meets  every  human  be- 
ing on  his  advent  upon  the  earth, which 
involves  the  self-respect  of  every 
mother  and  the  life  of  every  babe  ? 
There  is  no  use  in  disputing  the  truth 
— the  nursing  bottle  is  a  confession  of 
failure  in  a  great  womanly  duty,  it  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  home,  it  is  contrary 
to  the  great  laws  of  nature,  which  can- 
not be  violated  with  impunity.  Its 
evil  consequences  do  not  always  appear 
on  the  surface  or  immediately,  so 
skilfully  does  the  manufacturer  con- 
ceal the  unwholesomeness  of  his  mix- 
tures; only  gradually  do  they  crop  out 
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in  colic,  dyspepsia,  frailty  of  the  teeth, 
frailty  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  swollen 
abdomen,  rickets,  capricious  appetite 
and  general  feebleness;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  little  coffins  that  are  required 
by  the  thousand  every  summer  for 
victims  of  indigestion  and  bowel 
disease. 

Nor  does  it  suffice  that  the  babe 
should  receive  his  own  appropriate 
food  for  three  or  four  months  and 
then  be  turned  over  to  the  bottle  or 
to  general  diet.  If  this  be  done  the 
baby  is  deprived  for  many  months — 
critical  months  for  his  future  welfare 
— of  his  needed  food,  and  the  mother 
takes  to  unnatural  methods  for  prevent- 
ing too  rapid  child-bearing,  which  so 
often  follows  when  the  baby  is  pre- 
maturely weaned. 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptional  cases, 
but  these  do  not  render  void  the  gen- 
eral rule.  Nor  would  we  deny  that 
there  are  many  faithful  mothers  who 
grieve  over  their  inability  to  nourish 
their  infants  and  resist  to  the  very  last 
moment  the  necessity  of  weaning. 
This  proves  all  the  more  strongly  that 
some  great  physical  defect  is  at  the 
root  of  the  difficulty. 

If  the  food  problem  does  not  arise 
in  infancy  it  may  present  itself  at  any 
period  of  childhood.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  mother  may  do  much  to 
train  her  children  to  proper  methods 
of  eating.  If  she  is  capricious  in  her 
own  appetite,  turning  up  her  nose  at 
wholesome  food,  limiting  her  diet  to 
one  or  two  articles  only,  and  these 
perhaps  unwholesome,  and  eating  hur- 
riedly, she  may  expect  her  children  to 
follow  her  example  and  become  like 
herself  a  meager  bundle  of  nerves.  If 
she  searches  out  the  most  nutritious 


food  products,  varies  them  from  day  to 
day,  pays  no  attention  to  the  changeful 
whims  of  the  children,  but  insists 
steadily  on  their  eating  sufficiently 
and  wholesomely,  she  has  done  some- 
thing at  least  toward  making  strong, 
vigorous  men  and  women  of  them. 
Next  to  improper  food  as  a 
cause  of  acquired  weakliness  comes 
Tne  Unwholesome  Dwelling. 

The  deadly  disease-germ  has  no 
lodgment  in  the  well-kept  home. 
Armed  with  sunshine  and  soap,  those 
two  great  disinfectants,  the  tidy 
housekeeper  bids  defiance  .to  them 
and  all  their  kind.  Some  poisons 
bearing  disease  are,  however,  not  so 
easily  overcome.  If  the  house  be 
damp,  no  human  power  can  protect  its 
inmates  from  injury,  and  some  houses 
are  essentially,  irremediably  damp.  To 
get  rid  of  the  dampness,  they  would 
have  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  ground 
beneath  them  drained.  The  only  way 
to  escape  their  poison  while  they  stand 
is  to  move  out  of  them.  They  may 
have  damp  cellars  only,  with  moist 
floors  and  walls  covered  with  greenish 
films  of  fungus.  They  may  be  damp 
far  upwards  towards  the  top  floor. 
Wall-paper  will  not  stay  on  the  walls, 
plaster  scales  off  quickly;  so  the 
shrewd  landlord  finishes  the  lower 
wall-stretches  in  wainscoting  or  paint. 
A  deadly  chill  seems  to  haunt  their 
atmosphere  in  the  worst  cases.  In 
the  great  European  cities,  where  apart- 
ment houses,  containing,  each  of  them, 
room  for  dozens  of  families,  are  built 
close  together,  with  walls  several  feet 
thick,  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  distinct 
class  of  poor  people  who  get  the  lower 
floors  and  basements  rent-free  during 
the  months  or  year  while  the  walls  are 
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becoming  thoroughly  dried.  These 
people  do  not  live  long.  They  do  not 
expect  to  survive  for  many  years  their 
residence  in  one  damp  house  after 
another.  But  they  get  their  rent  free, 
and  life  is  cheaper  than  house-rent. 
And  their  poor  children !  What  won- 
der if  rheumatism  and  pallor  and  quick 
wasting  soon  end  lives  of  sadness! 
Such  incidents  are,  however,  not  con- 
fined to  the  haunts  of  poverty.  If  a 
census  could  be  made  of  the  damp 
houses  in  any  American  city,  even  in 
well-to-do  districts,  we  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  high  percentage  which  it 
would  reveal.  And  even  in  country 
districts  dampness  is  not  unknown  in 
imposing  mansions.  Not  so  swiftly, 
not  so  evidently  as  in  the  European 
apartment  houses,  but  stealthily,  cer- 
tainly, it  does  its  deadly  work,  through 
the  same  atmospheric  agencies  which 
have,  so  far,  eluded  the  detection  of 
science. 

Another  source  of  unwholesome- 
ness  in  dwellings  which  saps  the 
strength  of  the  inmates,  old  and 
young,  is 

Defective  Drainage. 

Unlike  the  preceding,  this  is  a  cause 
which  usually  admits  of  remedy.  Very 
remarkable  advances  have  been  made 
in  sanitary  house-equipment  in  recent 
years.  The  tearing  away  of  every- 
thing which  would  shut  in  and  con- 
ceal from  observation  defects  of  drain- 
age has  been  a  great  improvement. 
The  drainage  pipes,  having  nothing 
to  demand  concealment,  are  plainly 
exposed  to  view,  not  hid  away  in  dark 
closets  or  ill-smelling  recesses  cased 
in  decaying  wood,  as  in  olden  time. 
All  drains  are  now  trapped.  Even 
the   stationary   washstand    and  the 


bath-tub  have  their  traps.  In  former 
days  a  stationary  washstand,  with  its 
long  reach  of  drain-pipe  opening  into 
the  bedroom,  was  a  standing  menace 
to  life.  About  it  lingered  a  suspi- 
cious odor,  not  exactly  offensive,  yet 
suggesting  danger.  Now  all  this  is 
changed,  and  the  well-constructed 
traps  leave  the  air  of  the  house  sweet 
and  fresh.  The  ravages  of  disease 
brought  on  by  inhalation  of  gases 
from  badly-constructed  drainage  pipes 
can  never  be  estimated.  In  the  se- 
verest cases  fever,  and  even  death, 
occur  from  the  poisonous  gas  itself. 
In  most  cases  the  health  is  gradually 
broken  down  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees. The  children  become  languid, 
headachy,  nervous,  fretful  ;  appetite 
is  lost  ;  the  rosy  flush  of  health 
vanishes;  and  they  become  weakly. 
This  process  may  continue  indefinitely, 
or  malignant  disease  may  gain  admit- 
tance to  the  feeble  body.  Thus,  diph- 
theria, pneumonia  and  other  dreaded 
disorders  are  believed  to  be  intimately 
associated  with  defective  drainage. 
If  the  child  so  attacked  is  put  to  bed 
in  the  contaminated  bedroom  or  even 
kept  in  the  ill-drained  house,  he  may 
die  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  doc- 
tor and  nurses.  If  he  be  removed  at 
once  to  another  house,  where  pure 
sweet  air  may  enter  his  lungs,  he  will 
probably  succeed  in  fighting  off  the 
disease.  Much  of  the  advantage  of 
travel  and  change  of  scene  to  chronic 
invalids  is  probable  due  to  their  get- 
ting out  of  the  infected  atmospheres  of 
their  own  homes.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  much  of  what  passes  for  ob- 
scure malaria  is  in  reality  drainage- 
poisoning.  And  a  thoughtful  physi- 
cian has  asserted  that  influenza — that 
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mystery  of  mysteries  among  epidemics 
— generally  manifests  its  presence  at 
the  cross-roads  where  bad  drainage 
and  disease-infection  meet. 

Aside  from  dampness  and  unwhole- 
some drains  the  air  of  the  dwelling 
may  be  tainted  in  many  ways.  Pools 
of  stagnant  water  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood  may  be  a  source  of  de- 
bility in  the  inmates.    So  may  collec- 


tions of  decaying  yegetable  matter  in 
the  cellars,  which  haye  been  stored 
away  and  left  to  rot  or  haye  been 
forgotten  by  the  housekeeper.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  think  that  the  cellar 
of  the  house  needs  no  cleaning  and  no 
ventilation.  If  it  be  tainted,  the  house 
above  it  will  also  be  tainted.  It  must  be 
kept  sweet  and  dry  and  fresh  as  a  dwel- 
ling room  if  health  is  to  be  assured. 


CONCERNING  PHIMOSIS. 


BY  LEBOY  M.    YALE,   M.D.,   NEW   YOBK  CITY. 


EYERAL  letters  have  re- 
cently come  to  Babyhood 
concerning  the  condition 
called  phimosis.  We 
printed  two  of  these 
last  month  in  the  department  of 
''Mother's  Parliament."  The  writer 
of  one  of  the  letters  had  had  a 
particularly  trying  experience,  both 
because  in  her  children  the  condition 
was  associated  with  unusually  pro- 
nounced nervous  and  nutritional  dis- 
turbances, and  because  the  operation 
for  the  relief  of  the  trouble  was 
not  thoroughly  done,  and  little  or  no 
benefit  was  gained  therefrom.  These 
letters  have  led  to  the  writing  of  the 
present  article. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  we  would 
say  that  in  this  article  phimosis  is  to 
be  understood  to  mean  any  affection 
or  condition  of  the  foreskin  which 
prevents  its  being  drawn  completely 


back  behind  the  glans.  Even  if  the 
latter  part  can  be  exposed,  if  the  fore- 
skin adheres  to  the  ridge  called  the 
corona,  it  may  be  considered  that 
phimosis  exists.  We  are  thus  explicit 
because  various  definitions  have  been 
given. 

Some  twenty  years  since,  when  the 
subject  was  exciting  particular  atten- 
tion in  the  medical  profession,  the 
writer  prepared  an  article  which  was 
the  result  of  some  inquiry  into  the 
matter.  The  conclusions  of  this  in- 
quiry were:  First,  that  in  childhood 
phimosis  is  the  rule,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  physiological.  Second,  that 
phimosis,  by  its  unusual  severity  or 
persistence,  may  become  pathological, 
and  may  give  rise  to  disturbances  both 
local  and  remote.  These  conclusions 
the  writer  has  seen  no  reason  to  de- 
part from,  except  that  the  experience 
of  these  later  years  has  led  him  to  be- 
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Jieve  that,  in  the  newness  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  profession  then  had,  as  the 
laity  since  have  had,  a  tendency  to  ex- 
aggerate the  frequency  and  gravity  of 
these  occasional  disturbances. 

If  we  start  with  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  condition  is  at  birth 
and  for  childhood  generally  a  physio- 
logical condition,  we  can  the  more 
judiciously  determine  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  no  longer  to 
be  considered  such. 

First  of  all,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
any  case,  circumcision,  while  only  ex- 
ceptionally necessary,  is  always  proper 
if  done  at  a  favorable  time  and  in  a 
proper  manner.  The  experience  of  the 
Hebrew  race  through  centuries  is 
sufficient  to  prove  its  harmlessness 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Only 
under  unusual  conditions,  such  as  the 
existence  of  the  "bleeder"  peculiarity 
in  the  patient,  or  clumsy  or  septic 
technic  on  the  part  of  the  operator  or 
attendant,  would  any  harm  or  in- 
convenience be  likely  to  follow. 
But  we  think  that  the  conditions 
are  most  favorable  very  soon  after 
birth,  because  after  a  few  months 
and  until  the  child  becomes  a  reasona- 
ble patient,  the  chances  of  the  patient's 
disturbing  the  wound  are  great,  which, 
while  doing  no  ultimate  harm,  does 
greatly  increase  the  annoyances  of  the 
healing.  It  being  then,  in  our  judg- 
ment, always  a  permissible  operation, 
if  parents  desire  it  done  as  a  routine 
matter,  independent  of  necessity,  it  is 
wise  to  arrange  for  it  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. The  ritual  eighth  day  seems 
to  have  worked  well. 

If,  however,  the  parents  do  not  wish 
it  merely  on  general  principles,  what 
conditions  may  make  the  operation 


desirable  or  necessary  ?  To  answer 
this  question  we  may  classify  the  kinds 
of  irritation  which  have  been  known 
to  result  from  or  to  be  associated  with 
phimosis. 

First.  —  Local  disorders.  These 
are:  (a)  Those  which  are  purely 
mechanical,  such  as  interference  with 
full  development  of  the  parts,  which  is 
rare,  difficulty  of  micturition  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  opening  and  reten- 
tion of  secretions  beneath  the  fore- 
skin. The  last  only  is  really  common 
and  it  occasionally  gives  rise  to  the 
symptoms  of  irritation,  (b)  Direct 
results  of  mechanical  irritation,  such  as 
itching,  pain  or  actual  local  inflamma- 
tion. Also  if  much  straining  be  neces- 
sary in  voiding  the  urine  there  may  be 
falling  of  the  seat  and  rupture  (hernia). 
These  last  we  must  consider  as  rare 
results,  for  while  hernia  is  a  common 
affliction  of  childhood,  statistics  show 
that  Hebrew  children  have  their  full 
share,  so  that  the  influence  of  phimosis 
as  an  exciting  cause  must  be  very  slight, 
(c)  Aside  from  purely  mechanical  re- 
sults, there  are  local  symptoms  such  as 
incontinence  of  urine,  irration  of  the, 
bladder  and  erections  which  seem  to 
be  due  to  nervous  irritation.  Indi- 
rectly, it  is  possible  that  itching  may 
lead  to  undue  handling  of  the  parts 
and  later  to  evil  habits.  This  result, 
however,  is,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  more  often  feared  than 
realized.  Still,  it  does  occur  and 
often  is  abandoned  after  the  sug- 
gestive source  of  irritation  is  removed. 
This  group  of  more  or  less  local 
nervous  disturbances  are  much  more 
common  than  remoter  ones.  But  the 
latter  do  occur  and  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned. 
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These  remoter  affections  are  most 
commonly  manifested  with  regard  to 
muscular  action.  For  example  there 
may  be — and  most  notably — want  of 
coordination  of  movement,  so  that 
the  speech  may  be  stammering  or  the 
gait  jerky,  or  similar  symptoms  may 
be  present.  In  other  cases  there  may 
l>e  spasmodic  action  or  contraction  of 
-the  muscles;  in  others  again,  loss  of 
pDwer.  Exaggerated  sensibility,  im- 
perfect vision  and  hysterical  states 
liave  been  reported,  as  well  as  digestive 
disturbances. 

In  enumerating  all  these  remoter 
disturbances  it  is  not  pretended  that 
they  are  relatively  frequent.  They 
are  mentioned  merely  to  make  their 
existence  known,  so  that  in  case  any 
nervous  disorder  or  nutritional  defect 
which  cannot  be  explained  is  present, 
the  existence  of  phimosis  may  be  in- 
quired into  and  its  causative  relations 
considered  If  it  be  thought  to  be 
the  efficient  or  even  a  contributory 
-cause,  the  relief  of  the  phimosis  should 
be  certainly  undertaken,  especially  if 
local  irritation  be  manifest.  Even  the 
hope  of  slight  amelioration  of  symp- 
toms will  justify  circumcision,  as  the 
•operation  is  not  a  serious  one. 

Of  course  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  this  condition  and  to 
snake  a  fad  of  it,  to  the  overlooking  of 
very  evident  troubles  of  great  import- 
ance. Not  long  ago  the  writer's  atten- 
tion was  called  to  a  child  suffering 
from  the  gravest  (and  ultimately  fatal) 
type  of  congenital  heart  disease, 
whose  physician  had  circumcised  him 
to  relieve  the  suffering  the  true  cause 
of  which  he  had  managed  to  overlook. 
Such  a  fad  we  have  noticed  among  the 
laity,  but  this  is  more  excusable. 


The  relief  of  phimosis  may  be  ac- 
complished in  various  ways,  and  the 
operator  will  elect  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. In  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  cases,  the  condition  which  is 
essentially  physiological  can  be  re- 
lieved by  the  forcible  turning  back  of 
the  foreskin  and  cleansing  of  the  sub- 
jacent parts.  This  being  repeated  once 
or  twice,  if  necessary,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  mother  or  nurse,  toilet  of 
the  part  is  made  habitual.  If  the  de- 
gree of  phimosis  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent this  retraction,  then  some  cut^ 
ting  procedure  is  probably  called  for. 
If  the  foreskin  is  ample,  circumcision 
is  usually  elected.  If  not,  splitting 
and  trimming  of  the  parts  will  suffice. 
But  in  every  case  complete  turning 
back  of  the  foreskin  is  essential.  If 
any  parts  be  left  adherent,  the  irrita- 
tion is  not  entirely  relieved. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  we 
may  say  phimosis  is  in  infancy  the 
rule,  and  is  spontaneously  cured  in 
the  immense  majority  of  cases.  If 
parents  prefer  to  anticipate  possible 
trouble  by  early  routine  circumcision, 
there  is  no  objection  to  such  proced- 
ure, provided  that  the  operation  be 
well  done.  In  any  case,  whether  the 
operation  has  not  been  done,  or  if  done 
the  toilet  of  the  parts  has  been  ne- 
glected, this  possibility  of  phimosis 
or  adherent  foreskin  being  a  source  of 
irritation  (along  with  dentition,  eye 
strain,  indigestion,  constipation  and  all 
the  rest)  should  be  considered  if 
any  obscure  nervous  symptons  or 
nutritional  defects  should  be  present. 
While  it  is  one  of  the  less  frequent 
causes  of  such  troubles,  it  is  actrve 
sufficiently  often  to  forbid  its  being 
ignored. 


NURSERY  HELPS 

A  Warning  Against  Cheap  Pillows  and 
Mattresses. 

An  experience  in  England  this  spring 
leads  me  to  write  to  B  \byhood,  in  the 
hope  of  warning  its  readers  against 
buying  bedding  of  irresponsible  deal- 
ers. 

My  husband  and  I  were  forced  to 
spend  a  night  in  an  inn  in  one  of  the 
provincial  towns  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land. After  a  good  deal  of  coaxing 
on  our  part,  and  many  protestations 
on  the  part  of  the  innkeeper  that  no 
crib  could  be  obtained  for  our  little 
daughter,  there  was  at  last  produced 
a  rickety  contrivance  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  might  have  been 
used  for  the  purpose  intended.  But 
if  the  crib  itself  was  uninviting,  the 
pillow  and  mattress  were  absolutely 
forbidding.  From  a  hole  in  the  pillow 
oozed  fragments  of  braids  and  various 
crumbs  of  ill-defined  character.  We 
declined  to  use  the  crib  after  closer 
inspection,  and  kept  our  little  girl  io 
our  bed,  which  was  provided  with 
fairly  good  bedding. 

We  mentioned  the  matter  in  the 
morning  to  a  business  friend  of  my 
husband's,  who  smilingly  said  that  we 
might  have  stopped  at  much  more 
pretentious  hotels  in  England  and 
fared  no  better.  He  told  us  that  it 
was  never  safe  to  buy  bedding  of  any 
but  the  very  best  houses  in  the  trade, 
and  related  an  instance  of  a  relative 
of  his  who  bought  of  a  lavge  firm  in 
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London  pillows  and  mattresses  which 
on  examination  were  found  to  be 
stuffed  with  all  sorts  of  refuse,  includ- 
ing dirty  rags,  shells  and  even  decayed 
vegetable  matter.  He  told  us  that 
some  years  ago  the  Lancet  referred  to 
this  practice,  and  asked  whether  it 
was  not  the  cause  of  so-called  myste- 
rious outbreaks  of  contagious  diseases. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  import- 
ant to  know  whether  similar  dishonest 
practices  are  current  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean,  and  whether  the  purchaser 
of  bedding  has  the  right  to  insist  on 
being  shown  the  inside  as  well  as  the 
outside  of  the  "  stuff  that  dreams  are 
made  of."  J.  L.  G. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Nursery  Furniture- 
I  heartily  endorse  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  writer  of  the  follow- 
ing item,  which  I  take  from  the  New 
York  Evening  Post: 

"  Every  house  that  has  one  or  more  little 
children  should  own  if  possible  one  of  the  low 
tables  and  several  of  the  small  low  chairs  that 
are  used  in  the  kindergarten.  If  there  is  no 
regular  nursery  the  tables  may  be  kept  in  one 
corner  of  the  living  room,  as  they  provide  a 
most  convenient  place  for  the  work  and  games 
of  children,  a  place  to  rest  their  books  when 
reading,  and  because  they  are  their  own  spec- 
ial property  give  great  satisfaction  in  many 
ways.  Another  piece  of  furniture  that  helps 
the  children  to  keep  an  orderly  nursery  is  a 
window-seat,  that  is,  a  large,  long  box  with  a 
hinged  cover  where  their  toys  may  be  placed 
when  they  are  through  using  them.  In  one 
nursery,  where  there  are  three  children,  each 
one  has  her  own  special  treasure-chest  placed 
under  a  window,  and  her  one  low  shelf  for 
books." 
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If  the  kindergarten  had  never 
achieved  anything  else,  it  would  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  mothers  and  edu- 
cators for  the  improvement  in  chairs 
for  young  children  which  it  has 
brought  about.  It  is  singular  that 
even  to  this  day  there  survives  a  type 
of  chair  for  little  children  which  lacks 
the  principal  element  which  any  chair 
ought  to  possess — that  of  stability. 
Who  has  not  noticed  the  flimsy  little 
thing  which  is  often  found  in  nurser- 
ies— as  often  as  not  the  gift  of  some 
relative  who  wished  to  give  Baby 
something  particularly  appropriate — 
a  chair  into  which  the  child  no  sooner 
drops  than  it  drops  backward  or  side- 
ways with  it,  a  useless,  treacherous, 
nerve- trying  structure,  neither  toy  nor 
furniture?  By  all  means,  give  the 
children  the  real  thing — a  solid, 
honest  kindergarten  chair.      K.  P., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Comparative  Diaries- 
Ever  since  our  little  daughter  was 
two  months  old  my  husband  and  my- 
self have  kept,  independently  of  each 
other,  a  diary  o*  her  mental  progress, 
and  once  a  week  or  so  we  compare 
notes.  Naturally,  mine  are  much  fuller 
on  the  side  of  physical  development, 
while  my  husband,  being  a  college 
professor,  is  perhaps  quicker  to  note 
changes  in  her  mental  and  moral 
make-up,  all  of  which,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  are  in  the  nature  of 
steady  progress.  Our  notes  are  jotted 
down  on  loose  sheets,  whence,  after 


being  compared  and  critically  passed 
upon,  they  are  in  a  condensed  form 
transferred  to  the  diary  itself.  Our 
daughter  is  now  fourteen  months  old, 
and,  although  probably  not  more  than 
an  average  child  in  any  way,  has  fur- 
nished us  with  material  for  a  volume 
which  will,  for  us  at  least,  possess  a 
permanent  value. 

I  should  think  that  many  fathers 
would  find  the  keeping  of  such  a  rec- 
ord a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
pastime.  My  husband  says  his  "  baby 
notes"  are  the  most  profitable  of  all  his 
writings.  F.  L. 

The  "Safety"  Nursing  Bottle- 
I  should  like  to  describe  for  the  ben- 
efit of  your  readers  what  I  consider 
one  of  the  best  nursing  bottles  that  I 
am  acquainted  with.  It  consists  of 
three  parts — a  glass  holding  half  a 
pint,  a  white  metal  top  which  screws 
on  with  a  rubber  ring  and  a  black  rub- 
ber nipple.  The  construction,  as  you 
see,  is  so  simple  that  nothing  can  get 
out  of  order,  and  the  bottle  in  all  its 
parts  is  easily  cleaned. 

The  contrivance  is  called  the  "Safe- 
ty Nursing  Bottle." 
Lancaster,  Pa.  B. 

[This  seems  to  be  identical  with  the 
"Common  Sense  Nursing  Bottle"  man- 
ufactured, we  believe,  some  years  ago 
in  Allegheny,  Pa.  The  objection  to 
that  bottle  lay  in  the  metal  screw, 
which,  if  not  kept  absolutely  clean, 
was  apt  to  prove  a  source  of  danger. 
— Editor  of  Babyhood.] 
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A   PRACTICAL   LESSON    IN  SUCCESSFUL 
KINDERGARTEN  WORK. 


BY  ALMA  HEMPEL  LEWIS. 


N  the  third  Tuesday  of  last 
June,  as  we  were  on  our 
way  to  visit  one  of  the 
city  primary  schools,  we 
heard  some  one  call: 
"  Oh  !  Miss  Bo  wen,  I  have  been  trying 
every  way  to  make  Fanny  come  back 
to  put  on  a  clean  apron  before  she 
goes  to  school;  now,  won't  you  please 
make  her  mind  me  ?"  Miss  B.'s  sim- 
ple: "Fannie,  go  to  your  mother  to 
put  on  your  clean  apron,"  was  will- 
ingly obeyed.  Were  we  to  learn  that 
day  the  secret  of  Miss  B.'s  success 
with  the  little  ones  under  her  charge? 

On  arriving  at  the  school,we  noticed 
with  what  respect  Miss  B.  was  treated 
by  the  older  pupils,  but  the  love 
shown  by  the  little  ones  to  their 
teacher  was  something  unusual.  Her 
desk  was  actually  loaded  with  fruit 
and  flowers,  and  the  children  sur- 
rounding her  reminded  one  of  "the 
old  woman  who  lived  in  the  shoe,'' 
only  Miss  B.  seemed  to  know  just 
what  to  do. 

Presently  the  bell  called  the  pupils 
to  their  different  rooms;  fifty  little 
ones,  under  the  age  of  six  years, 
seated  themselves  before  us;  dropping 
their  hands  gracefully  into  their  laps, 
not  one  hand  was  seen  above  the  desk. 

After  the  singing  of  a  favorite  soug 
and  a  five  minutes'  story  of  Moses  and 
his  sister's  watchful  care,in  rushed  little 
Johnny,  tardy,  with  a  large  bouquet, 
'•for  you,  Miss  B.,  that's  what  made 
me  late."  Miss  B.  very  well  knew 
that   this  was  untrue,  she  therefore 


told  the  little  fellow  to  put  the  flowers 
into  the  stove.  This  sentence  was  the 
worst  punishment  Johnny  could  have 
received, for  he  knew  his  teacher's  love 
for  flowers.  A  half  hour  later  big 
Harley  was  tardy  too;  he  was  put  to 
bed  on  a  couple  of  chairs  during 
school  hours  and  had  to  attend  to  les- 
sons during  the  children's  playtime. 
Undoubtedly  the  big  boy's  mamma 
found  fault  because  the  boys  were  not 
punished  alike,since  they  both  commit- 
ted the  same  offense  ;  however,  this 
wise  teacher  may  have  tried  to  explain 
to  the  mother  that  what  was  medicine 
for  one  was  of  no  use  to  the  other. 

The  pretty  song,  "  Hold  the  Bight 
Hand  up  "  called  back  our  school  days. 
Then  Miss  B.  stepped  to  her  desk, 
every  eye  watching  eagerly  for  what 
she  would  produce.  A  large  red  apple 
was  this  morning's  object  les- 
son. While  the  children  closed 
their  eyes,  the  teacher  printed 
the  word  "apple"  on  the  board.  The 
size,  form,  and  color  were  first  ob- 
served, then  the  smoothness  of  the 
skin,  and  some  of  the  different  parts 
learned.  This  apple  was  peeled  and 
cut  into  quarters,  and  the  word  "pulp" 
learned.  The  seeds  were  counted  by 
a  little  tot.  The  whereabouts  and 
different  kinds  of  apples,  their  tastes, 
uses,  and  other  parts  were  left  for 
future  lessons.  The  pupils  had  gath- 
ered around  their  teacher  during  this 
lesson  and  now  at  a  silent  signal  were 
seated,  and  took  their  slates  from  their 
desks. 
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Each  pupil  found  on  his  desk  a 
spool  box,  containing  toothpicks, 
which  he  now  uncovered,  and  at  the 
teacher's  directions  brought  forth  four 
sticks,  placing  them  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  then  each  took  three  or  four 
more  sticks  to  add  to  this  square;  thus 
a  variety  of  patterns  were  invented  by 
these  young  children.  These  were 
drawn  on  the  dotted  side  of  the  slate 
and  again  below  the  dots.  A  half  a 
dozen  of  the  older  pupils  were  sent  to 
the  board  and  told  to  make  their  de- 
signs, each  line  the  length  of  the 
ruler  the  teacher  held  in  her  hand. 
Measuring  these,  it  was  found  that 
most  of  them  were  nearly  correct.  The 
children  could  not  have  been  more 
interested  in  any  game. 

The  drawing  lesson  over,  the  chart 
class  came  forward,  twenty-five  little 
tots  in  school  about  sixty  days,  and 
during  that  time  they  had  learned 
nearly  as  many  words  by  sight,  and 
were  ab]e,  by  the  use  of  sounds,  to 
learn  new  words  by  themselves.  For 
instance,  knowing  the  sounds  in  the 
words  "  and,"  "hat,"  etc.,  and  being 
given  the  new  word  "  hand,"  they 
gave  the  sound  of  "h  "  before  "and," 
knowing  immediately  this  new  word. 
They  had  also  learned  that  short  a  (a) 
could  be  long  a  (a)  by  putting  an  e 
at  the  end  of  the  word  (as  "  mad  +  e 
=made,"  "hat  +  e  =  hate,"  etc.); 
by  placing  i  or  y  immediately  after 
short  a  (as  "maid,"  and  "may,"  etc.) 
Similar  simple  rules  with  regard  to 
the  other  vowels  were  learned;  words 
with  exceptions  to  these  rules  were 
omitted  or  taught  by  sight  for  the 
present.  The  main  object  was  to  get 
words  made  which  the  pupils  used 
immediately   in  their  lessons.  The 


little  stories  of  short  sentences, 
printed  on  the  board  mostly  before 
the  pupils,  were  a  constant  delight, 
and  we  did  not  wonder  that  the 
little  folks  gave  good  attention, 
instead  of  listlessly  holding 
thumb-worn  books.  Occasionally 
a  little  sketch  would  supply  the 
place  of  a  too  difficult  word.  A 
marked  feature  was  the  individual 
work,  which  accounted  for  the  pupils' 
thoroughness  and  accuracy.  A  printed 
new  word  was  learned  by  sight,  and 
after  the  pupils  were  shown  how  to 
write  the  word  they  wrote  it  on  the 
board,  and  when  done,  the  imperfect 
ones  were  hastily  erased  and  the  little 
one's  hand  led  to  make  it  correctly. 
Thus  the  attention  of  the  class  was 
not  drawn  to  the  incorrect  word,  em- 
barrassing the  backward  one  and  per- 
haps dulling  the  perfect  impression 
in  the  minds  of  those  whose  word  was 
correctly  written.  On  returning  to 
their  seats,  the  pupils  wrote  this  new 
word  a  certain  number  of  times,  and 
then  took  books  from  their  desks  to 
find  this  new  word,  writing  the  num- 
ber of  the  pages  where  it  was  found 
on  their  slates.  Short  sentences  were 
told  the  teacher  containing  this  new 
word. 

Little  four-year-old  Henry,  who  had 
learned  his  letters  before  arriving  at 
school  age,  stepped  up  to  Miss  B.  and 
said:  "  Say,  my  mamma  says  you  had 
better  teach  us  out  of  books."  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  inform  Henry's 
mamma  that  Miss  B.  had  had  instruc- 
tions in  her  line  of  teaching  before 
entering  upon  her  duties.  Miss  B. 
showed  us  plainly  how  this  little  child 
was  hindered  in  making  the  progress 
the  new  pupils  made  by  having  con- 
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tinually  in  mind  the  twenty- six  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  one  following  another 
to  no  purpose.  The  word  boy  to  him 
was  b-o-y,  while  to  the  other  pupils  it 
was  one  thing  instead  of  three  things. 
She  explained  that  the  word  phonetic 
and  letter  methods  all  lead  to  the  same 
thing,  viz.,  the  child  learning  how  to 
read;  but  that,  beginning  with  the 
word  method,  and  gradually  learning 
the  sounds  and  their  uses,  the  pupils 
learned  to  read  much  sooner  and  with 
genuine  pleasure.  The  letters  are 
learned  unconsciously  and  mostly  in 
writing  and  afterwards  in  spelling. 

Most  of  these  little  ones  could  write 
their  names,  the  name  of  the  city  and 
state  in  which  they  lived. 

From  pictures  they  would  tell  little 
stories  and  write  the  names  of  the 
objects  seen  in  these  pictures  on  their 
slates — a  beginning  to  very  interest- 
ing language  lessons. 

Each  member  of  the  higher  "  num- 
ber" class  had  five  cents  to  spend  this 
morning.  One  little  girl  wanted  to 
buy  candy  with  her  money;  however, 
the  teacher  suggested  that  it  was  too 
much  for  her  to  eat  alone.  So  the 
little  miss  said  she  would  give  each 
visitor  a  stick  of  candy  and  one  to  her 
teacher  and  eat  the  rest.  After  dis- 
tributing the  candy,  she  wrote  on  the 
board: — "5  less  1,  less  1,  less  1, leaves  2, 
or  5-1-1-1=2.  I  ate  2  pieces."  Another 
bought  postage  stamps  for  a  letter  to 
papa  and  one  to  his  Sunday-school 
teacher,  who  were  out  of  town.  He 
wrote — "5  less  2,  less  2,  leaves  1,  or  5-2- 
2=1."  Johnny  wanted  to  buy  milk  for 
the  baby,  and  so  his  example  was  "5 
less  5,  leaves,  0,  or  5-5=0,  my  five  cents 
are  all  gone."  Mary  wanted  a  new  hair 
ribbon  at  four  cents  a  yard.    Her  ex- 


ample was  "5  less  4  leaves  1,  or  5-4=1." 
Ned  thought  he  could  buy  a  ball  for 
three  cents  and  a  whistle  for  two  cents 
and  wrote  "5  less  3,  less  2,  leaves  0,  or 
5-3-2=0."  And  so  the  recitation  con- 
tinued until  each  had  bought  some- 
thing. Then  long  columns  of  figures 
were  added,  not  abstract  numbers,  but 
one  added  apples,  another  pounds  of 
sugar  or  kernels  of  corn,  etc. 

On  our  way  home  my  friend  said: 
Before  to-day  I  could  not  see  the  use 
of  my  little  Nettie  spelling  the  words 
by  sound,  except  that  I  must  have 
her  do  this  so  that  she  would  not 
be  put  back  on  this  account  when 
she  went  to  school.  Now  I  shall 
have  my  child  help  herself  in  learning 
new  words,  instead  of  telling  her 
each  new  word,  as  I  have  always  done." 

We  could  not  recall  an  instance  of 
the  teacher's  correcting  for  whisper- 
ing or  playing;  all  were  interested  in 
their  work,  and  before  any  got  tired 
an  exercise  song  would  be  a  pleasing 
change.  The  younger  ones  had  a  re- 
cess by  themselves  and  were  dismissed 
at  the  older  one's  recess. 

Miss  B.  not  only  understood  the 
best  methods  in  teaching,  but  she  was 
a  lover  of  children  and  loved  her 
work  and  was  a  born  teacher. 

If  we  are  not  everywhere  fortunate 
enough  to  have  such  a  teacher,  would 
it  not  be  wiser  for  us  to  keep  up  with 
the  times  in  regard  to  correctly  in- 
structing our  children  than  to  keep  up 
with  the  styles  in  regard  to  dress? 
Possibly  it  might  be  necessary  to  let 
the  wash-woman  do  the  washing  for 
us,  the  baker  bake  our  bread,  and  the 
seamstress  do  our  sewing,  and  those 
who  have  no  children  do  the  visiting 
and  the  voting. 
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Baby  Cushions. 

If  the  mother  has  her  numerous 
sofa  cushions,  in  the  fashioning  of 
which  she  has  spent  countless  min- 
utes, the  baby  autocrat  must  have  his 
individual  cushions.  He  must,  of 
course,  have  one  for  his  bed,  his  ham- 
mock cushion,  one  for  his  chair,  and 
a  large  one  for  the  floor.  Of  these 
cushions  themselves  I  have  nothing 
to  say;  this  article  only  deals  with  tiny 
slips  or  coverings 

The  favorite  materials  for  these  cov- 
erings are  wash-silk,  either  white  or 
in  some  delicate  color,  pongee  in  its 
natural  coloring,  pure  linen  in  all  col- 
ors, and  white  muslin.  As  to  the 
shape,  the  square  has  the  preference, 
though  in  some  cases  the  oblong  is 
preferred,  while  some  round  ones  are 
seen.  The  plan  of  decoration  is  some- 
times quite  a  puzzling  question,  as  the 
slips  must  make  frequent  visits  to  the 
laundry;  so  the  decorations  must  be 
such  as  will  not  be  harmed  by  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  water — 
silk  embroidery,  lace  insertion  and 
edging  and  narrow  ribbon.  For 
those  who  have  the  time  and  skill, 
there  is  no  nicer  occupation  than  em- 
broidering these  small  covers. 

One  of  white  muslin  was  embroid- 


ered with  a  wreath  of  small  white 
daisies,  intermingled  with  tiny  sprays 
of  maiden-hair  fern.  The  daisies  were 
worked  in  white  and  shaded  into 
palest  green  at  the  tips;  the  centres 
were  of  pale  yellow.  The  fern  was 
worked  in  solid  long  and  short  stitch, 
in  a  deep  green,  with  the  tiny, 
thread-like  steins  worked  in  the  dark- 
est red.  Another  cover  had  sprays 
of  blue  forget-me-nots  scattered  care- 
lessly over  the  entire  surface,  and  on 
another  of  the  same  pattern  all  the 
work  was  done  in  purest  white;  but 
slips  worked  in  colors  look  much 
daintier  and  prettier. 

A  lovely  case  of  white  mull  was 
worked  in  shadow  embroidery.  A 
wreath  of  clover  leaves  was  the  design 
worked  in  gray  greens.  The 
design  was  carefully  outlined  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  goods,  care  being 
taken  that  nothing  like  a  knot  or  an 
end  was  to  be  seen  on  the  other  side, 
and  that  the  stitches  in  the  outlining 
must  be  even.  Then  the  material  was 
turned  right  side  out,  and  when  it  was 
slipped  over  the  pillow  the  shadow  of 
the  leaves  came  through  in  between 
the  tiny  stitches  of  the  outline. 

Almost  any  pretty  pattern  may  be 
used  in  the  embroidery,  but  one  should 
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remember  that  a  simple  pattern  and 
light  dainty  colors  are  more  suitable 
for  a  baby  than  something  more  elab- 
orate. A  slip  of  white  wash  silk  was  of 
a  square  shape  and  was  not  orna- 
mented, with  the  exception  of  a  border 
composed  of  six  rows  of  narrow  white 
lace,  beading  or  insertion  placed  on 
the  top,  around  the  edge.  The  rows  of 
beading  were  placed  just  their  own 
width  apart.  This  beading  was  laced 
with  narrow  blue  ribbon,  and  at  each 
of  the  four  corners  the  turning  was 
hidden  under  a  fluffy  rosette  of  the 
ribbon.  The  ribbon  could  be  taken 
out  when  the  slip  needed  laundering 
and  very  easily  replaced;  any  color 
one  liked  in  the  ribbon  could  be  used. 

A  floor  cushion  was  covered  with 
pale  pink  and  white  striped  wash  silk; 
the  cover  was  perfectly  plain,  and  was 
finished  at  the  outer  edge  with  a  very 
full  gathered  ruffle  of  the  silk.  This 
ruffle  was  edged  with  very  narrow 
white  valenciennes  edging. 

A  cushion  covered  with  snowy  linen 
was  embroidered  with  pale  yellow 
silk  in  a  design  of  fancy  arabesques 
and  scrolls.  The  edge  of  the  slip  was 
finished  with  a  full  deep  ruffle  of  the 
linen,  finished  at  the  outer  edge  with 
round  scallops  worked  in  buttonhole 
stitch  with  the  yellow  silk. 

A  slip  of  pale  blue  linen  had  a  band 
of  white  and  yellow  Swiss  embroidery 
around  the  edge.  This  edging  was 
turned  up  flat  on  the  top  of  the  case, 
and  each  point  of  the  embroidery  was 
stitched  down,  thus  holding  it  securely 
in  place.  Mary  Hardy. 


A.  New  Idea  in  Scrap  Bjoks. 
Not  a  book  of  bright  pictures  to 
catch  Baby's  eye,  nor  a  collection  of 


pretty  poems  to  while  away  a  fretful 
hour,  but  a  book  in  which  may  be  pres- 
erved bits  of  Baby's  dresses  arranged 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  worn. 

We  all  know  how  a  bit  of  lace  or 
embroidery  or  a  scrap  of  Baby's  first 
coat  found  in  the  family  piece-bag 
will  call  to  mind  the  dainty  little  maid 
who  wore  it,  and  we  often  wish  we 
had  kept  bits  of  all  the  little  clothes; 
so  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  scrap- 
book  in  which  the  pieces  can  be 
pasted  would  be  the  most  convenient 
and  attractive  way  of  preserving  them. 
For  obvious  reasons,  the  mother  of  the 
small  boy  will  not  attempt  such  a 
book,  but  bi  s  of  the  little  maid's 
gowns  will  form  a  most  entertaining 
study,  both  to  her  mother  and  other 
relatives,  and  to  herself  in  after  years. 
What  a  delight  it  would  be  to  any  of 
us  if  we  had  such  a  book  of  grand- 
mother's, or  even  mother's  gown;  so 
let  us  take  the  little  trouble  it  will 
require  and  keep  such  a  book  for  our 
daughters. 

A  good-sized  book  will  be  needed, 
so  that  we  may  have  room  for  two 
columns  of  pieces,  with  a  generous 
margin  on  each  page  for  items  of  in- 
terest to  be  recorded.  If  the  pieces 
are  cut  of  uniform  size,  say  two  by 
three  inches,  and  the  trimming  be- 
longing to  each  piece  securely  tacked 
to  it  before  pasting,  it  will  add  very 
much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
book.  When  possible,  commence  with 
bits  of  the  grandmother's  wedding 
gowns,  then  a  piece  of  mamma's,  and 
even  papa  may  be  represented  by 
a  bit  of  his  wedding  neck-tie. 
Then  will  follow  Baby's  long  dresses 
with  lace  or  embroidery  trimmings,  a 
piece  of  the  first  coat,  and  if  short 
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descriptions  can  be  added,  so  much 
the  better.  If  one  is  handy  with  the 
pencil,  a  little  sketch  of  the  garment 
could  be  inserted.  After  short  gowns 
and  coats  come  the  colored  dresses, 
aprons,  in  fact  anything  which  will 
serve  to  call  up  the  picture  of  the 
little  one,  or  to  bring  to  mind  forgot- 
ten happenings  or  traits  of  character. 
If  one  does  not  keep  a  baby's  diary 
many  items  may  be  written  in  the 
margin   from  time    to   time,  and  a 


record  of  size,  weight  or  other  particu- 
lars thus  kept. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  little  girl  will 
take  interest  in  the  book  herself,  and 
relieve  her  mother  of  the  cutting  and 
pasting,  and  when  she  has  grown  to 
be  a  young  woman  she  will  have  a 
peculiar  interest  in  putting  in  pieces 
of  her  own  wedding  outfit,  reserving 
for  the  last  page  of  her  book  a  bit  of 
her  wedding  gown. 

Providence,  R.  I.  H.  "W.  V. 


DIET 

Sugar  Rusk  fcr  Childrer . 

1  cake  of  compressed  yeast. 
1  cup  of  sugar. 
h  cup  of  butter. 

1  cup  of  warm  milk. 

2  eggs. 

1  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

Flotir  as  needed,  either  white  or  whole- 
meal flour,  or  half  of  each. 

In  the  morning  mix  the  b  -tter, 
sugar,  salt,  milk,  and  enough  flour  to 
make  a  moderately  stiff  sponge,,  adding 
the  yeast  after  dissolving  it  in  warm 
water.  Beat  the  mixture  well  and  let 
it  rise  for  several  hours,  then  stir  in 
the  egg  and  add  enough  flour  to 
make  a  batter  stiff  enough  to  knead. 
Knead  lightly  in  a  napkin  for  a  few 
minutes,  shape  in  a  loaf,  and  let  rise 
again  until  it  is  quite  light.  An  hour 
should  be  long  enough.  Roll  the 
loaf  lightly  on  a  floured  board  until  it 
is  about  half  an  inch  thick,  cut  into 
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strips  a  half  inch  wide  and  four  inches 
long,  and  call  them  fingers  to  please 
the  little  ones,  or  cut  them  into  the 
various  shapes  that  to  them  are 
so  delightful.  Diamonds,  triangles, 
twists,  and  even  stars,  are  possible 
and  give  very  little  trouble.  Cover  the 
tops  with  a  simple  spread  of  sugar, 
cinnamon  and  butter,  with  enough  hot 
water  to  make  it  smooth,  and  bake  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  in  a  very  hot  oven, 
setting  the  pans  on  the  rack, 
that  they  may  brown  quickly. 
These  cakes  are  delicious  if  prop- 
erly made  and  are  harmless, 
containing  all  the  nourishment 
in  good  bread,  which  many  children 
will  not  eat  unless  it  is  spread 
with  jam  or  preserves  of  some  kind, 
which  at  best  should  be  sparingly  used 
in  the  nurserv.        Louise  E.  Hogan. 
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Celery  Broth  for  Children. 
1  stalk  of  celery. 
h  pint  of  milk. 
1  teaspoonful  of  butter. 
1  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
i  pint  of  water. 
Salt  to  taste. 

Mince  the  celery  very  fine,  the  tops 
also  if  fresh,  and  boil  it  tender  in  the 
half-pint  of  water,  keeping  the  amount 
intact  as  it  boils.  Heat  the  milk  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  add  the  butter  and 
flour  to  it  after  first  working  it  to  a 
cream  and  smoothing  it  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  cold- milk.  Add  this  to 
the  celery  and  the  water  in  which  it 
was  boiled,  and  put  it  all  in  a  double 
boiler;  stir  until  it  thickens  and  let  it 
steam  for  half  an  hour,  by  which  time 
the  flour  will  be  thoroughly  cooked, 
which  is  an  important  point  in  nur- 
sery dietetics.  Prepared  in  this  way  it 
may  be  given  to  children  two  and  a 
half  years  old.  The  broth  without 
the  celery  may  be  given  to  somewhat 
younger  children.  Louise  E.  Hogax. 

How  to  Cook  Cornstarch  for  the  Nursery 
The  usual  method  is  to  mix  the  nec- 
essary ingredients  and  as  soon  as  the 
mixture  thickens  to  take  it  from  the 
fire  for  fear  of  scorching.  The  result  is 
a  raw-tasting,  indigestible  mass  of 
food  that  frequently  is  the  innocent- 
looking  cause  of  intestinal  trouble. 
Prepared  in  the  following  way  it  will 
be  found  digestible  and  palatable, 
using  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  corn- 
starch with  a  little  cold  milk: 

Let  a  pint  of  milk  with  a  pinch  of 
salt  reach  the  boiling  point.  Beat 
two  eggs  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  add  the  cornstarch  after  mix- 
ing it  with  a  little  cold  milk,  in  the 
usual  way,  and  pour  the  boiling  milk 
slowly  over  the  whole.  Turn  into  a 
double  boiler  and  steam  for  a  half  an 
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hour.  Flavor  (with  vanilla,  orange  or 
lemon  juice  when  nearly  cold. 

Louise  E.  Hogax. 


Milk  Toast 

Soak  a  slice  of  bread  in  milk  or, 
better,  cream,  and  then  toast.  It  will 
of  course  not  get  very  brown,  as  itjis 
so  wet,  but  it  should  be  done  over  a 
not  extremely  hot  bed  of  coals,  rather 
slowly.  It  will  then  become  a  delicate 
brown  and  be  spongy  inside.  Butter 
while  bot.  S.  H. 

Corncake. 

i%  cups  Indian  meal,  a  little  salt  mixed 
with  the  meal,  piece  of  butter  size  of  English 
walnut. 

Add  enough  boiling  water  to  make 
as  thick  as  hasty  pudding.  Butter  a 
tin  pie  plate,  and  spread  this  mush 
over  the  plate  as  thin  as  possible. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven.  When  done, 
spread  the  top  with  a  little  butter  and 
brown  slightly. 

This  makes  a  wholesome  equivalent 
for  fried  hasty  pudding,  fried  edibles 
being  usually  forbidden  to  young  chil- 
dren. S.  H. 

Beef  Tea  Grule. 

Cut  up  a  pound  of  round  of  beef 
into  small  pieces.  Let  this  simmer, 
after  putting  it  into  a  sauce-pan  and 
covering  it  with  about  a  pint  of  cold 
water,  for  forty  minutes.  Then  strain 
it  through  a  bag  (cheese-cloth).  Wet 
3  tablespoonfuls  of  oatmeal  in  a  little 
cold  water,  and  put  it  into  the  juice, 
and  let  it  boil  hard  fifteen  minutes. 
Then  strain  through  a  fine  sieve.  Fi- 
nally put  in  2  or  3  tablespoonfuls  of 
thick  cream  and  salt  to  taste. 

This  is  very  delicious,  and  of  course 
nourishing  as  well  as  stimulating. 

S.  H. 
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Invalid's  Food 
In  the  convalescence  of  older  child- 
ren, or  in  cases  of  capricious  appetite 
due  to  indigestion,  when  pure  milk  or 
other  food  will  be  refused,  the  follow- 
ing will'often  prove  palatable: 

Mellin's  Food — One  to  two  tablespoonfuls. 
Milk— One-half  pint. 


Hot  water — One-quarter  of  a  pint. 
The  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Port,  sherry  or  brandy,  as  the  physician 
may  direct — One  teaspoonful. 

Some  children  will  relish  this  prepa- 
ration warm,  but  in  most  cases  it  will 
be  advisable  to  keep  it  on  the  ice  for 
several  hours,  serving  it  as  cool  as 
may  be  desired.  S.  T. 
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The  Heart  of  Oak  Books. 

This  "collection  of  traditional 
rhymes  and  stories  for  children  and 
of  masterpieces  of  poetry  and  prose 
for  use  at  home  and  at  school,  chosen 
with  special  reference  to  the  cultiva- 
tionjof  the  imagination  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  taste  for  good  reading,"  fills 
a  long-felt  need  in  literature  for  chil- 
dren. It  bears  the  weighty  name  of 
Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  as  editor. 
There  has  never  been  a  collection  so 
extensive  as  these  six  volumes,  al- 
though there|have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  a  number  of  good  com- 
pilations on  a^much  more  limited  scale, 
which,  because  of  their  limitations, 
have  had  no  marked  educational 
value.  Certainly  there  has  never 
been  any  collection  made  up  as  this  is 
of  the  unhackneyed  gems  of  literature. 
There  are  few  educators,  we  fancy, 
who  will  not  themselves  discover 
much  that  is  unfamiliar  to  them 
within  these  pages. 

The  first  volume  consists  of  familiar 
rhymes,  many  of  them  from  "  Mother 
Goose,''  several  from  Shakspere,  and  a 


taste  of  Stevenson  in  "  The  Children 
Sing  in  Far  Japan."  The  very  open- 
ing selection  of  this  volume,  "  The 
Alphabet,"  proclaims  at  once  that  here 
will  be  no  literary  grading  in  the 
old  sense.  It  contains  words 
which  would  have  been  thought  some 
years  ago  too  difficult  to  be  put  be- 
fore a  child  who  had  not  already 
learned  to  read  with  ease;  for  ex- 
ample, "  Rumpelstiltkins,"  a  mouth- 
filling  word,  it  is  true,  for  a  beginner, 
yet  easy  to  learn  from  its  very  fasci- 
nation. Under  the  new  method  of 
teaching  the  length  of  a  word  makes 
but  little  difference  in  the  readiness 
with  which  it  is  learned,  and  on  this 
principle  the  collection  in  Volume  I. 
has  been  made.  The  child's  ability 
does  not  necessarily  grow  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  new  word  daily.  Lessons 
arranged  on  this  scheme  are  likely  to 
lack  zest.  In  Mr.  Norton's  arrange- 
ment the  child  is  at  once  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  flavor  of  literature,  without 
which  enjoyment  his  taste  cannot  be 
cultivated.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of 
mention,  lest  a  conclusion  be  drawn, 
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that  these  alphabetical  rhymes  are 
placed  first,  not  with  any  reference  to 
teaching  the  alphabet  at  the  start,  but 
simply  because  of  their  obvious  fit- 
ness to  the  first  place. 

Vol.  II.  contains,  besides  the  classics 
of  child  literature — as  for  example 
"The  Three  Bears"  and  "Little  Bed 
Riding  Hood  " — several  of  Christina 
Rossetti's  poems,  including  "  Who  has 
Seen  the  Wind  ?"  like  many  of  Steven- 
son's poems  for  children  in  its  poetic 
expression  of  a  child's  wondering 
mood;  Coleridge's  ''The  Language  of 
Birds"  and  Edw.  Lear's  "The  Owl 
and  the  Pussy-Cat." 

Vol.  III.  contains  much  of  Grimm, 
some  good  things  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  more  from  Shakspere, 
short  poems  of  Tennyson,  Bryant  and 
Emerson,  Niebuhr's  "The  Story  of 
the  Argonauts "  and  Charles  Lamb's 
"  The  Adventures  of  "Ulysses."  Old  fa- 
miliar favorites  are  not  slighted,such  as 
Mrs.  Hemans's  "  Casabianca,"  which 
will  cause  souls  to  thrill  to  the  end  of 
time.  Nonsense,  too,  in  an  intellectual 
form,  if  one  may  so  contrast  it  with 
the  nonsense  of  "  Mother  Goose,"  is 
found  in  Lewis  Carrol's  "The  Walrus 
and  the  Carpenter."  "The  Children 
in  the  Wood  "  is  printed  in  this  volume. 
In  defense  of  this  dismal  tale  nothing 
can  be  said.  It  is  probably  introduced 
into  this  collection  by  Mr.  Norton  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  classic.  We 
would  suggest  its  omission  henceforth 
from  all  books  for  children.  The  child 
who  would  not  have  night  terrors  ir- 
revocably established  by  familiarity 
with  this  harrowing  story  is  too  low  in 
■the  scale  of  civilization  to  be  worthy 
of  consideration.  It  may  be  argued 
4;hat   there  are  horrors  in  Grimm's 


tales,  for  example,  sufficient  to  inure 
a  child's  sensibilities  to  the  plot  of 
"The  Children  in  the  Wood."  We 
think,  however,  that  just  as  we  of 
older  growth  can  witness  "  Othello  " 
without  shedding  a  tear,  while  a  far 
less  tragic  play  will  wring  our  heajH 
if  it  do  but  touch  our  own  experience, 
so  is  it  with  the  susceptibilities  of  our 
children.  Herein  lies  the  reason  why 
much  that  seems  blood-curdling,  lying 
outside  their  actual  experience,  leaves 
them  unmoved  or  merely  tickles  the 
emotions  ;  whereas  the  domestic  trag- 
edy, in  their  minds  quite  possible  to 
their  own  little  lives,  makes  an  impres- 
sion which  only  years  can  erase. 

Volume  IV.  contains  several  chap- 
ters from  "Tales  From  a  Grand- 
father," calculated,  if  this  is  possible, 
to  create  a  taste  for  an  author  whose 
stories  are  now  too  often  prescribed 
in  the  class-room,  rather  than  pored 
over  at  home.  There  are,  too,  in  this 
volume,  many  poems  and  some  prose 
refreshing  to  one  weary  of  text-book 
literature.  To  give  a  few  examples 
from  a  wealth  of  material:  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough's  "  Where  Lies  the 
Land?"  Wm.  Blake's  "The  Tiger," 
and,  in  Volume  V.,  "  Passages  from 
Hawthorne's  Note-Book,"  Charles 
Lambs'  "Hester,"  Wordsworth's  "She 
Was  a  Phantom  of  Delight,"  Tenny- 
son's "  Self -Reverence,  Self -Knowl- 
edge, Self-Control"  (from  "Oenone"), 
Matthew  Arnold's  "The  Forsaken 
Merman;"  and  from  Volume  VI., 
Keats's  "  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn,"  Haw- 
thorne's preface  to  "The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter " — an  exquisite  piece  of  English — 
Matthew  Arnold's  "  Self -Dependence," 
and  a  wise  choice  from  Walt  Whit- 
man, namely,    "  Oh,    Captain  !  My 
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Captain !"  In  fact,  'twere  useless  to 
attempt  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  treasure-house  these  volumes  are, 
of  all  the  best  writers  from  Shak- 
spere's  time  to  our  own.  One  must 
read  the  books  to  appreciate  their 
educational  value  for  the  home  or  the 
school.  We  must  not  conclude  with- 
out reference  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
selections  are  entire,  and  not  extracts, 
as  is  too  frequently  the  case  in  collec- 
tions  similar  to  this.  For  example, 
*f  The  Adventures  of  Ulysses "  and 
"Lycidas"  are  given  intact,  as  are 
many  others  that  too  often  are  pre- 
sented in  fragments. 

Mr.  Norton  acknowledges  the  help 
of  Mr.  George  H.  Browne,  attributing 
to  him  the  accurate  text  of  the  volumes. 
The  notes  are  admirable,  giving  as 
they  do  suggestive  stories  of  authors 
and  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the 

NURSERY 

The  Definition  of  Nervousness. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  I  wish  you  would  define  for  the  benefit 
of  thousands  of  your  readers,  the  meaning  of 
"nervousness"  in  the  medical  sense. 

(2.)  "When  does  the  particular  condition  of 
restlessness  which  is  so  common  among  Ameri- 
can children  call  for  medical  interference  or  at 
least  for  systematic  care  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  ? 

(3.)  I  have  a  boy  of  six  who  is  cer- 
tainly excitable  and  not  particularly  robust. 
He  talks  in  his  sleep  and  tosses  about,  al- 
though he  rarely  awakes  during  the  night. 
His  general  health,  however,  is  perfect  as  far 
as  I  can  tell.  He  has  begun  to  read  and  is 
exceedingly  fond  of  his  primer.  Would  you 
advise  sending  such  a  child  to  a  kindergarten  ? 
Some  of  my  acquaintances  say  it  would  be 
the  very  thing  to  quiet  his  restlessness,  others 
say  it  would  make  him  more  nervous.  Is 
there  any  risk  in  trying?  R.  D.  L. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


circumstances  of  composition  rather 
than  textual  criticisms  ;  for  which 
latter  omission  the  weary  teacher  can- 
not but  be  grateful.  Besides  the  usual 
tables  of  contents  there  is  an  index 
of  authors,  with  dates  of  birth  and 
death.  At  the  end  of  Volume  III. 
there  is  a  pronouncing  vocabulary, 
due  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains "  The  Adventures  of  Ulysses  " 
and  "  The  Story  of  the  Argonauts." 

The  few  typographical  errors  we  do- 
not  mention,  as  we  understand  that 
such  errors  are  to  be  corrected  in  the 
new  edition  that  is  soon  to  appear. 
The  print  is  excellent  and  the  paper 
good.  We  can  only  quarrel  with  the 
title,  which  seems  far-fetched,  and 
perhaps  not  worth  fetching  at  all.  On 
laying  aside  the  books  one  may  fitly 
exclaim,  "  Oh,  to  be  young  again !  " 

Susan  H.  Hinkley. 

PROBLEMS. 

(1.)  Although  we  find  in  a  recent' 
medical  dictionary  the  following  defini- 
tion of  nervousness,  "  excessive  excita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system,  especially 
as  manifested  by  a  proneness  to  mental 
excitement  and  over-sensitiveness  to- 
sensory  impressions;  the  condition 
sometimes  borders  on  hysteria  or  in- 
sanity," yet  we  think  we  are  justified 
in  saying  that  the  word  is  rather  a- 
popular  than  a  medical  one.  It  is  not 
much  used  by  medical  men  when 
speaking  with  precision,  other  and 
more  exact  terms  being  used  to  de- 
scribe various  manifestations  of  this- 
instability  of  the  nervous  system. 
When  used  in  the  general  sense  quot- 
ed above  its  application  is  wide,  reach- 
ing all  the  way  from  the  high-strung: 
person  who  is  really  susceptible,  ordi- 
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narily  well,  self-controlled  but  capable 
of  superb  exertion  on  need,  to  the  com- 
mon fidgety  person,  the  pest  of  his  as- 
sociates. The  former  would  perhaps  be 
called  by  the  physician  a  neurotic  sub- 
ject, the  latter  very  probably  an  hys- 
terical one.  So  you  see  we  cannot 
give  you  categorically  the  answer  you 
desire. 

(2.)  We  are  not  sure  that  we  can 
assent  to  the  statement  that  a  particu- 
lar condition  of  restlessness  is  very 
common  among  Americans  as  distin- 
guished from  others.  But  it  would 
take  us  too  far  to  discuss  this  point 
now.  "We  should  answer  your  ques- 
tion thus:  If  a  child  manifests  a  rest- 
lessness which  seems  to  the  parent  ex- 
cessive, the  advice  of  a  good  physician 
should  be  sought.  By  good  physician 
in  this  sense,  we  mean  one  of  some  ex- 
perience with  children's  diseases 
and  their  developmental  peculiarities, 
who  can  judge  wisely  whether  the 
restlessness  be  probably  dependent 
upon  bad  hygiene,  such  as  improper 
food,  bad  sleeping  arrangements,  con- 
stipation, etc.,  or  from  some  local 
source  of  irritation,  of  which  defects 
of  vision,  skin  diseases,  pinworms, 
phimosis  are  examples,  or  again  upon 
simple  imperfect  nutrition  in  some  of 
its  many  forms.  The  object  of  his  search 
will  be  to  assure  himself  whether  or 
not  any  such  causes  can  be  found.  If 
so,  then  what  is  the  best  remedy;  if 
not,  he  will  advise  about  domestic  care 
and  training,  which  is  after  all  usually 
the  most  needed. 

(3.)  As  to  your  own  child,  sup- 
posing that  you  are  correct  in  consid- 
ering his  general  health  perfect, 
and  assuming  that  this  nocturnal  rest- 
lessness is  of  recent  appearance,  the 


first  thing  we  should  think  of  would 
be  the  irritation  of  the  "six -year-old 
molars"  which  may  be  coming.  Next, 
we  should  inquire  into  his  dietary  and 
especially  as  to  his  evening  meal,  and 
should  examine  as  to  the  existence  of 
phimosis.  In  any  event  we  do  not 
think  that  a  well  conducted  kindergar- 
ten could  do  him  harm  and,  if  the 
nervousness  is  not  excited  by  any 
recognizable  and  removable  cause,  it 
would  probably  be  of  advantage  to  him. 

Hard  Crying  as  a  Cause  of  Rupture. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  Will  hard  crying  cause  a  baby  to  be 
ruptured  ? 

(2.)  Have  you  known  of  such  a  case  person- 
ally? 

(3.)  Is  it  common? 

Philadelphia.  E.  S.  S. 

(1.)  It  is  a  common  popular  belief. 
But  we  think  that  hard  crying  has  not 
this  effect  without  other  cooperative 
causes. 

(2.)  We  can  recall  no  case  in  which 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  was 
clear.  Thus,  while  rupture  may  be 
produced  in  almost  any  one,  it  is  most 
commonly  produced  in  those  whose 
abdominal  apertures  (the  inguinal 
and  femoral  rings  of  the  anatomists) 
are  less  well  protected  than  in  others. 
Again,  while  we  think  that  a  normally 
constituted  infant  would  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  rupture  himself  by  crying  if  the 
abdomen  were  free,  he  can  easily  do  so 
if  all  the  elasticity  of  the  middle  part 
of  the  belly  is  destroyed  by'a  tight 
girdle,  as  the  "  band  "  often  is  when 
tightly  applied.  It  becomes  ^then  a 
point  of  resistance,  the  pressure  of 
any  strain  is  concentrated  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  belly,  and  rupture  is 
favored. 
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(3.)  Rupture  is  common  enough, 
but,  as  we  have  said,  we  do  not  think 
it  common  from  crying. 

The  Tests  of  Eich  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  live  in  a  part  of  the  country  which  is 
known  for  the  excellence  of  its  milk  supply, 
yet  I  have  my  doubts  about  the  quality  of  the 
particular  milk  which  is  furnished  me.  It 
somehow  has  not  th?  rich  flavor  which  I  am 
accustomed  to,  and  looks  rather  thin.  My 
purveyor  is  a  well-to-do  farmer  who  supplies 
me  with  the  choicest  vegetables,  and  I  don't 
like  to  suspect  his  honesty  as  to  the  milk 
without  good  cause.  Is  there  any  way  by 
which  one  can  positively  tell  whether  milk  is 
skimmed  or  not?  L. 

New  Jersey. 

You  can  set  some  of  the  milk  to 
raise  the  cream  in  a  straightsided  test 
tube,  and  guess  by  eye  the  percentage 
of  cream.  Or  you  can  get  an  ordinary 
druggist's  graduated  glass,  or  even  one 
of  the  bottles  in  which  milk  is  sold 
upon  which  a  mark  is  blown  to  indi- 
cate the  point  to  which  the  cream 
after  rising  should  reach  down.  This 
will  not  positively  tell  you  whether 
or  not  the  milk  has  been  skimmed, 
but  it  will  tell  you  whether  or  not  it 
still  contains  cream  of  the  standard 
amount. 

Injurious  Quantity  of  Lime  Water, 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  proportion  of 
lime-water  to  be  used  in  a  seven-ounce  bottle 
of  sterilized  milk?  Some  physicians  say  a 
tablespoonful,  others  say  that  amount  is  very 
injurious  for  a  child  nine  months  of  age  and 
that  a  teaspoonful  is  all  that  should  be  used. 
If  a  tablespoonful  is  given  what  bad  results 
would  follow  its  use  ?  A  Eeadee. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

The  amount  varies  with  conditions. 
Thus,  if  a  child  were  ill  we  might  use 
more  than  we  would  in  health.    A  gain, 


it  varies  with  the  milk.  The  object  of 
the  lime  water  is  to  change  the  re- 
action of  the  milk  mixture  so  that  it 
shall  resemble  that  of  breast  milk. 
Thus,  breast-milk  is  usually  slightly 
alkaline.  Cows'  milk,  as  milked,  is- 
neutral  or  slightly  acid;  as  sold,  usu- 
ally distinctly  acid.  We  are  speaking 
of  chemical  reaction  as  shown  by 
litmus  paper,  not  by  taste. 

In  making  a  food  mixture  we  usually 
add  lime-water  after  sterilization  until 
the  mixture  is  slightly  alkaline.  A 
seven-ounce  mixture  will  usually  be 
made  alkaline  by  five  per  cent,  of 
lime-water,  say  two  and  a  half  or 
three  teaspoonf  uls.  But  if  the  "  ster- 
ilized milk "  be  undiluted  milk  then 
probably  more  lime-water  would  be 
needed.  We  do  not  think  that  a 
tablespoonful  would  produce  any 
distinctly  bad  results,  but  if  a  less 
amount  of  alkali  will  produce  the 
result  it  is  better  to  use  less  in  health. 

Litmus  paper  is  cheap;  it  can  be 
bought  of  a  druggist,  who  will  show 
you  how  to  use  it.  It  should  be  cut 
into  very  slender  slips  and  kept  in  a 
tightly  corked  phial. 

General  Experiences  With  Antitoxin. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

What  is  the  present  status  of  antitoxin  as  a 
remedy  against  diphtheria  ?  One  sees  so  many 
contradictory  accounts  of  its  effects  in  the 
newspapers  that  an  authoritative  opinion  of 
Babyhood  will  doubtless  be  welcome  to  many 
readers.  D.  G. 

Columbus,  0. 

We  believe  this  is  about  the  present 
status:  As  regards  the  results  in  hos- 
pital practice  there  is  some  disagree- 
ment, but  we  believe  that  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  is  distinctly  in  its  favor. 
Some  of  the  most  active  antagonists  of 
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the  use  of  antitoxin  seem  to  have  made 
up  their  minds  in  advance  of  experi- 
ence, and  to  have  collected  only  such 
evidence  as  would  aid  their  preconcep- 
tions. 

Last  year  the  American  Pediatric 
Society,  believing  that  the  real  test  of 
the  value  of  the  remedy  would  be 
made  in  private  practice,  determined 
to  collect  all  the  evidence  it  could  con- 
cerning its  use  by  general  practi- 
tioners. At  the  meeting  of  the  society 
at  Montreal  in  May  last,  the  commit- 
tee reported  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation. Several  hundred  physicians 
had  contributed  their  experience. 
All  doubtful  cases  of  diphtheria  were 
omitted,  leaving  about  5,5ti0  unmis- 
takable ones.  The  results  were  very 
encouraging,  indeed,  and  the  most  en- 
thusiastic reports  were  from  practi- 
tioners whose  previous  experience  had 
been  most  disastrous. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  anti- 
toxin, even  of  the  best  quality,  is  a 
"  sure  cure  "  for  diphtheria.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  it  cannot  be;  but 
that  it  is  a  very  potent  remedy,  out- 
weighing in  value  ai^y  other  and  pro- 
bably all  others  as  against  the  disease 
per  se,  now  seems  a  fair  statement.  It 
does  not  and  should  not  displace  all 
other  proper  treatment,  medical  and 
surgical,  but  it  does  make  its  results 
more  favorable,  and  nowhere,  we 
think,  is  this  more  striking  than  in 
cases  of  diphtheria  of  the  larynx  where 
some  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
attendant  has  become  necessary.  In 
this  connection,  the  society  above  men- 
tioned is  collecting  farther  evidence. 


Condensed  Replies. 
S.  G.  F.,  Essex,  Conn. — The  amount 
of  sleep  is  somewhat  scant,  not  aver- 
aging apparently  more  than  12  hours 
per  diem  (perhaps  less,  as  the  account 
is  rather  inexact),  but  its  irregularity 
is  more  striking.  We  cannot,  in  all 
you  say,note  anything  which  shows  the 
cause  of  the  wakefulness,  which  seems 
to  have  been  present  practically  from 
birth.  The  molars  may  now  be  com- 
ing, but  you  do  not  say  that  the  wake- 
fulness is  more  marked  recently.  He 
is  not  overfed,  but  as  he  is  appar- 
ently perfectly  well,  is  fat  and  very 
good  natured  and  happy,  and,  except 
as  regards  teething,  seems  to  be  as 
forward  as  the  average  child,  we  must 
assume  that  as  to  both  food  and  sleep 
he  gets  all  he  needs.  What  is  said  in 
another  place  in  answer  to"R.  D.  L." 
regarding  "  nervousness "  may  help 
you. 

Mrs.  G\,  Chester,  N.  H.  The  trouble 
is  not  "  naughtiness."  It  is  a  habit,  and 
a  habit  always  hard  to  break  up.  Lit- 
tle children  have  rarely  the  moral 
sense  to  be  appealed  to,  and  it  will  re- 
quire persistent  effort  on  your  part, 
but  if  the  child  has  average  mental 
endowments  you  will  ultimately  suc- 
ceed. Don't  take  too  gloomy  a  view 
of  his  future. 

As  to  treatment,  the  best  things  we 
can  suggest  are,  careful  cleanliness  of 
the  parts,  making  sure  that  adhesions 
are  not  reestablished,  and  prevention 
of  the  habit,  either  by  tying  the  child's 
hands  or  so  guarding  his  person  by 
some  cage-like  contrivance  that  he 
cannot  persist  in  it. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


Bicycle  Manners  — When  my  boy 
and  Morals.  was  nve  Qr  six  years 
old,  a  friend  of  mine  often  expressed 
her  surprise  that  I  did  not  give  him  a 
tricycle.  I  had  several  reasons.  One 
was  that  the  tricyle  was  expensive, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  j)erfectly  un- 
necessary. It  did  not  exercise  the 
arms  and  chest,  and  the  legs  seemed 
to  me  sufficiently  exercised  already 
in  a  child  who  was  perpetually  on  his 
feet,  and  who  seldom  sat  down.  When 
the  school  days  came  and  the  young 
life  became  partly  sedentary,  then 
would  be  the  time  for  encouraging  lo- 
comotion by  a  bicycle  or  tricycle.  But 
I  had  a  yet  stronger  reason  for  dislik- 
ing to  see  small  boys  on  tricycles, 
which  was  that  they  were  too  young 
to  be  trusted  in  the  roads,  and  that  I 
questioned  a  parent's  right  to  allow  a 
child  to  usurp  the  sidewalk. 

This  idea,  when  suggested  to  my 
friend,  was  opposed  so  decidedly  that 
I  dropped  the  subject;  for  I  did  not 
wish  to  openly  criticise  her  methods 
with  her  own  little  boy,  such  criticisms 
being  constant  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
way  of  pleasant  relations  between 
mothers  whose  children  are  playmates. 
This  is  what  I  had  noticed  in  her  child: 
An  elderly  lady  in  widow's  weeds  was 
walking  with  her  married  daughter 


on  the  sidewalk.  Suddenly  Young 
America,  in  the  form  of  a  small  boy, 
still  in  petticoats,  bore  down  upon  the 
two  ladies  with  an  authoritative  cry  of 
"  Get  out  the  way  !  "  He  was  mounted 
on  an  iron  tricycle,  with  wheels  capa- 
ble of  half  crushing  any  foot  which 
they  went  over,  so  the  ladies  had  but 
one  course  to  pursue.  They  stopped, 
separated,  stood  meekly  aside,  and 
Young  America  passed  triumphantly 
on  his  way.  I  doubt  if  the  ladies  were 
annoyed,  for  they  were  probably  quite 
used  to  such  treatment  by  small  boys, 
but  I  was  annoyed  for  them,  and  also 
felt  that  the  little  episode  was  especi- 
ally to  be  deplored  for  the  child's  own 
sake. 

Any  amusement  which  gives  a  child 
of  four  or  five  years  old  the  right  to 
order  his  elders  (in  this  case,  women 
old  enough  to  be  his  mother  and 
grandmother)  "  out  of  the  way  "  ap- 
peared to  me  to  do  more  harm  to  a 
child's  character  than  it  could  do 
good  to  his  health  and  muscles.  Do 
we  not  often  hear  complaints  of  the 
selfishness  of  young  people,  of  their 
entire  disregard  of  others'  rights  and 
feelings,  of  their  impression,  not 
expressed  but  acted  out,  that  their 
elders  ought  always  to  give  up  to 
them,   and  that   nothing   ought  to 
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be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  having  "a  good  time?''  We 
certainly  do  hear  such  complaints, 
and  many  young  people  deserve  them; 
and  was  not  that  sort  of  selfishness 
being  developed  in  that  small  friend 
of  mine  when  he  rode  his  bicycle  on 
the  sidewalk  intended  for  walkers,  and 
proudly  ordered  his  elders  out  of  the 
way? 

When  a  child  is  old  enough  to  ride 
a  bicycle  on  the  road,  the  parents 
still  have  duties  to  the  public  in 
general.  They  have  no  right  to  allow 
a  boy  or  girl  to  go  out  on  the  public 
road  until  sufficient  skill  has  been 
attained  to  prevent  the  young  rider 
from  running  into  pedestrians  and 
other  bicyclists,  or  running  into 
horses,  who,  by  taking  fright,  might 
cause  serious  accidents.  My  own  son, 
when  he  received  his  bicycle  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  was  riding  out  on 
our  suburban  roads  on  Saturday,  after 
learning  to  ride  only  since  the  ma= 
chine  had  arrived  on  Wednesday,  and 
his  father  and  I  watched  &is  departure 
with  satisfaction,  pleased  to  see  that 
he  had  learned  so  quickly.  It  was 
only  a  couple  of  years  later  that,  after 
a  slight  personal  experience  of  bi- 
cycles, I  remembered  that  day,  and 
realized  that  we  had  not  only  endan- 
gered our  boy's  own  limbs,  and  pos- 
sibly his  life,  but  had  sent  him  out  as 
a  distinct  element  of  danger  to  the 
community !  Any  one  who  knows 
anything  of  bicycles  knows  that,  for 
some  mysterious  reason  which  I  have 
never  heard  accounted  for,  a  beginner 
on  a  bicycle  is  much  more  likely 
than  not  to  run  straight  at 
any  object  that  he  particularly 
wishes  to  avoid.      I  have  not  only 


had  this  experience  myself,  but  have 
heard  it  described  over  and  over 
again  by  bicyclists.  The  machine 
yields  so  easily  to  the  guiding  hand, 
that  in  a  novice  the  anxious  attention 
is  no  sooner  fixed  upon  a  dangerous 
object  than  the  hand  appears  to  vol- 
untarily follow  the  eye.  What  right, 
then,  have  we  to  allow  our  children 
to  ride  on  the  public  roads  before 
they  are  thorough  masters  of  their 
bicycles  ?  It  is  not  only  our  bounden 
duty  to  keep  them  as  far  as  possible 
from  danger,  but  also  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  harm  to  others. 

As  to  letting  very  young  boys  ride 
bicycles  on  the  roads,  it  seems  as  if 
nothing  could  be  more  dangerous.  I 
lately  read  in  a  newspaper  of  a  proud 
father  whose  three-year-old  boy  was 
in  the  habit  of  riding  by  his  side  on  a 
miniature  bicycle  of  his  own.  It  was 
added  that  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
vent him  from  riding  at  full  speed  or 
"scorching."  I  hope  no  one  in  whom 
I  am  personally  interested  will  ever 
be  riding  a  bicycle  when  a  three-year- 
old  "  scorcher  "  is  on  the  same  road ! 
It  is  suggestive  of  about  as  much 
danger  as  the  proverbial  cow  on  the 
railroad  track. 

As  to  the  general  and  indiscriminate 
riding  of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  if 
parents  do  not  take  more  pains  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  nature 
of  the  machine,  and  warn  and  per- 
petually repeat  their  warnings  to 
their  children  to  be  more  careful 
than  in  the  usual  custom,  the 
accidents  which  they  occasion  to 
pedestrians  and  other  riders  will  lead 
to  laws  being  passed  far  more  severe 
than  they  will  find  agreeable. — Alice 
P.  Carter,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. 
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Childish  Recollec- 
tions. 


— The  memories 
of  childhood  re- 
lated in  the  Au- 
gust number  of  Babyhood  brought  to 
my  mind  two  experiences  of  my  own 
childhood,  one  very  pleasant,  the  other 
very  sad.  I  thought  they  might 
interest  some  readers  of  Babyhood,  and 
possibly  save  some  little  child  some 
suffering  of  one  sort  or  another. 

The  pleasant  experience  came  when 
I  was  about  five  years  old,  and  it  was 
simply  that  of  being  told  by  some 
grown  person  in  whom  I  had  confi- 
dence (I  do  not  remember  who)  that 
there  was  no  such  person  as  the  man 
so  tall  that  he  must  stoop  to  enter  the 
doorway,  who  would  carry  me  off  if  I 
was  naughty.  Some  one  had  told  me 
of  this  monster,  calling  him  the  devil, 
and  the  night-screamings  that  I  often 
had  may  have  been  caused  by  dream- 
ing of  him.  All  that  I  have  a  distinct 
remembrance  of  is  the  joy  with  which 
I  was  filled  upon  being  assured  that 
there  was  positively  no  such  person. 

When  I  was  about  eight  years  old 
I  put  the  Santa  Claus  question  to  my 
mother  as  I  had  never  put  it  before, 
and  asked  her  outright  if  there  was 
really  a  person  who  came  in  the  night 
and  brought  presents  and  went  away 
again,  and  when  she  told  me  that 
there  was  not,  but  that  the  papas  and 
mammas  bought  the  presents,  much 
as  I  wanted  to  know  the  truth,  I  felt 
as  if  I  should  die,  I  was  so  sick  at 
heart,  and  my  Christmas  was  a  dreary 
day.  —X. 


— I  think  Bab  y- 
hood's  readers  will 
be  interested  in  the 
sayings  of  an  unusually  bright  little 


A  Little  Englishman's 
Theology- 


English  boy  which  are  reported  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Cornhili  Magazine. 
He  comes  evidently  of  a  family  in 
which  more  attention  is  paid  to  theo- 
logical matters  than  is  usual  in 
American  homes. 

There  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Martyr  in 
his  mother's  room,  and  he  has  heard  her 
speak  of  some  music  called  the  "  Stabat 
Mater."  But  the  words  have  got  mixed  up 
in  Jacky's  head,  and  he  was  heard  to  tell  the 
nursery-maid  that  the  picture  was  called  the 
"  Stabat  Martyr,"  which  was  the  French  for 
stabbed  martyr,  the  cloaked  ruffians  departing 
in  the  distance  having  stabbed  the  poor 
martyr  before  throwing  her  into  the  water  ! 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  nursery-maid  has 
been  well  grounded  in  the  doctrines  and  dog- 
mas of  the  Anglican  Church,  for  Jacky's  theo- 
logical notions,  which  he  is  always  careful  to 
impart  to  Elizabeth,  are  often  unorthodox. 
"  You  know,  Elizabeth,"  he  said  to  her  a  few 
days  ago,  "our  bodies  don't  go  to  heaven, 
mummie  says — only  our  heads  and  our  legs." 
A  cherub  made  up  of  a  head  and  a  pair  of  legs 
would  be  a  most  ungraceful  substitute  for  the 
recognized  form,  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
Jacky  was  not  contemplating  such  an  innova- 
tion. It  was  only  that  a  body  to  him  meant 
simply  a  torso. 

Sometimes  poor  Jacky's  theology  is  very 
muddled,  so  much  so  as  to  make  his  mother 
fear  that  her  teaching  has  been  at  fault,  and 
wonder  whether  she  would  not  have  done 
better  to  hand  him  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  Miss  Namby  at  the  Sunday-school.  She 
told  him  gravely  one  day  that  he  had  broken 
one  of  the  commandments  (the  fifth,  very 
likely).  "  Ah,  well,"  said  he,  quite  cheerful- 
ly, "  I've  only  got  nine  more  to  break  now  !" 

But  he  makes  shrewd  enough  remarks 
sometimes.  When  be  was  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  the  other  day,  he  observed  seriously, 
"I'm  beginning  to  know  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics from  the  Protestants  quite  well.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  the  ones  that  go  to 
church  on  week-days  " — an  excellent  commen- 
tary on  the  lukewarmness  of  the  black 
Protestant,  who  keeps  his  religious  ardor  for 
controversial  purposes. 

Again,  he  showed  his  quickness  when  his 
nurse  reproved  him  one  wet  Sunday  for  play- 
ing "  circus  "  with  the  rocking-horse.  "  It's 
not  a  Sunday  game,  Master  Jacky,"  she  said: 
"couldn't  you  think  of  something  nicer?" 
"  All  right,"  cried  Jacky,  after  a  moment's 
reflection;  "Dobbin  shall  be  a  missionary's 
horse  in  the  desert.  He's  drawing  a  caravan 
full  of  converted  slaves." 

The  well-known  story  of  the  little  girl  who 
was  told  to  go  and  ask  God  to  forgive  her  for 
her  naughtiness,  and  came  jauntily  down  stairs 
after  her  prayers  to  inform  her  friends  that 
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God  had  replied,  "  Pray  don't  mention  it, 
Miss  Perkins;  it  really  is  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence," is  an  illustration  by  an  extreme 
instance  of  that  over-familiarity  with  the 
Deity  in  which  some  people  see  fit  to  encour- 
age their  children.  Jacky  longed  above  all 
things  for  a  bicycle — longed  and  prayed,  too, 
that  some  one,  his  godmother  for  choice, 
would  give  him  one.  Every  day  he  came 
down  stairs  hoping  to  find  the  machine  of  his 
prayers  in  the  hall.  At  last  something  came, 
but  it  was  a  tricycle;  and  godmamma,  lying 
in  ambush  to  be  a  witness  of  the  child's  rap- 
tures, heard  instead  a  heavy  sigh,  and  O 
God,  I  did  think  you  would  have  known  the 
difference  between  a  bicycle  and  a  tricycle." 
Once,  when  he  had  been  so  exceedingly 
naughty  that  his  mother  almost  despaired  of 
him,  she  told  him  he  must  pray  to  God  to 
make  him  a  better  boy.  Accordingly  he  be- 
gan with  the  usual  formula:  "  Pray,  God, 
make  me  a  good  boy,'  adding  after  a  pause 
"  and  if  at  first  you  don't  succeed  try,  try,  try, 
again."  He  no  doubt  hoped  to  rid  himself 
of  any  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  his 
badness  which  might  be  considered  to  attach 
to  him.  Of  course  he  asks  unanswerable  ques- 
tions based  only  too  often  on  the  unguarded 
and  perhaps  unfounded  statements  of  his 
elders.  "  Why  do  people's  guardian  angels 
let  burglars  come  into  their  rooms  at  night  V" 
"Why  doesn't  God  put  the  devil  in  prison?" 
' «  Mayn't  good  dogs  go  to  heaven  when  they 
die?"  and  so  forth.  His  mother  is  considering 
the  advisability  of  attaching  a  private  chap- 
lain to  her  household  who  shall  be  fully  able 
to  cope  with  Jacky.  L. 

[At  least  one  of  the  sayings  reported 
by  the  writer  in  the  C or nhill Magazine 
— "if  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try, 
try,  try,  again  " — has  often  done  duty 
in  similar  accounts  of  American  pre- 
cociousness.  A  comparative  study  of 
youthful  theological  opinions  on  both 
sides  of  the  water,  if  properly  authen- 
ticated, would  be  interesting  in  many 
ways. — Editor  of  Babyhood.] 


The  Tyranny 

of  a 
"Comforter." 


— May  I  be  allowed 
a  few  words  in 
reference  to  the 
nipple  described  in  the  July  Babyhood, 
under  the  name  of  "  Comforter  "  and 
''Hoodie?" 

When  my  baby  was  very  young  it 
was  necessary  to  take  a  long  journey 


wTith  him.  In  St.  Louis  we  had  to 
wait  three  or  four  hours,  and  the  little 
fellow  was  so  tired  out  that,  despite 
anything  we  did  for  him,  he  screamed 
so  incessantly  it  seemed  as  though 
nearly  every  lady  in  the  station  offered 
assistance,  advice  or  remedies.  At 
last  a  motherly  soul  took  the  baby 
and  soothed  him,  then  described  the 
nipples  she  used  for  her  little  ones,  and 
recommended  its  use  for  mine.  Upon 
suggesting  it  to  my  husband,  he  later 
on  purchased  one,  and  a  veritable 
"  comforter  "  we  at  first  thought  it. 
But  let  me  relate  some  of  the  later 
complications.  I  did  not  find  it  a 
matter  entirely  under  the  mother's 
control.  On  the  contrary,  he  became 
so  wedded  to  it  that  the  article  was  in 
constant  demand.  In  the  night  he 
would  lose  it  and  scream  till  it  was 
found.  If  he  began  to  fuss  and  I  to 
feel  around  for  the  nipple,  I  usually 
wakened  him,  and  at  other  times  when 
I  felt  in  vain  and  had  to  resort  to  the 
gas,  he  was  thoroughly  awake  by 
the  time  it  was  found,  and  so  was  I. 

As  for  throwing  away  his  nipple  at 
the  sign  of  the  first  crack,  if  I  did  so- 
then  riot  reigned  supreme,  for  he 
knew  the  difference  and  rebelled  at  a 
change.  As  he  was  quite  a  little 
traveller,  even  the  same  kind  could  not 
always  be  purchased,  which  involved 
matters  still  further.  Then  the  rub- 
ber part  would  slip  off  from  the  ivory 
part  that  held  it,  and  I  was  in  con- 
stant terror  of  its  slipping  into  his 
throat  and  choking  him.  Several 
times  in  the  night  would  I  feel  in  his 
mouth  for  that  rubber,  and  of  course 
waken  him  so  he  would  scream  for  it 
again,  and  for  that  identical  one — no- 
other  would   do.    To   accomplish  a 
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change  of  nipple  required  several 
days.  Sometimes,  too,  it  would 
squeak  as  he  sucked,  till  sleep  was  out 
of  the  question  with  me.  Every  time 
he  had  any  little  stomach  difficulty  I 
feared  it  was  caused  by  the  nipple,  as 
a  friend's  child  had  an  attack  of  acute 
indigestion  which  was  thought  to  be 
induced  by  the  quantities  of  saliva  he 
swallowed,  as  he  sucked  his  nipple 
very  vigorously.  As  long  as  I  did 
permit  the  nipple,  I  felt  it  controlled 
me,  and  it  certainly  caused  me  much 
trouble  and  anxiety;  so  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  call  it  "a  comforter." 

He  has  never  shown  the  slightest 
disposition  to  suck  his  thumb  since 
being  deprived  of  his  nipple,  neither 
does  he  have  a  sugar  rag  nor  the 
habit  of  eating  between  meals.  What 
is  the  nipple  use  but  a  habit  that  must 
be  broken  ?— M.  M.  H. 


In  a  Street  Car. 


— The  members  of  the 
Three  O'clock  Club 
were  all  in  on  time,  last  Thursday, with 
the  exception  of  the  presiding  officer, 
Miss  P.   She  came  in  late  but  smiling. 

"Ladies,  I  am  late,  but  I  have  on 
the  way  made  a  discovery.  The  world 
is  languishing  for  a  new  invention — 
something  to  arrest  childhood's  de- 
velopment somewhere  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  five." 

"What?"  gasped  two  or  three  ma- 
trons. 

"  I  mean  it;  for  individuals  of  that 
age  are  so  much  more  entertaining  than 
they  can  hope  to  be  ever  again,"  she 
explained. 

(t  To-day  I  came  up  on  that  Sixth 
Street  electric  line,  therefore  I  am  late ; 
for,  you  know,  the  power  is  hardly 
more  often  on  than  off  on  that  line. 


We  had  been  halted,  I  don't  know  how 
many  times,  by  an  inconstant  power, 
when  a  modest  little  woman,  leading  a 
fluffy,  light-haired  little  miss,  came  in. 
We  were  already  closely  packed  so  far 
as  seating-room  was  concerned,  but 
the  opposite  side  crowded  themselves 
a  trifle  more  closely,  and  made  room 
for  one  at  the  upper  end  of  the  car. 
The  small  daughter  clambered  up  to 
the  seat,  turned  her  back  to  the  pas- 
sengers, and  stood  looking  out  of  the 
window.  The  young  mother,  as  the 
car  started,  dropped  down  on  the  re- 
maining front  edge  of  the  seat,  and  as 
this  placed  her  in  about  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  rest  of  the  car  that  the  man 
in  the  pulpit  occupies  to  his  congre- 
gation, I  was  fancying  she  felt  some- 
what conspicuous,  when  the  car 
stopped — power  off  again — and  my  at- 
tention was  not  recalled  to  her  until 
this  broke  out  from  little  Miss  Fluff 
behind  her: 

"  '  O-oh!  foh  hevin's  sake,  mamma, 
'are's  another  'treet  'tar!  Oh!  foh — 
foh  hevin's  sake! ' 

"We  had  been  crowded  before,  and 
now  everybody's  diameter  suddenly 
seemed  to  increase — suppressed  mirth 
possibly.  The  mother  turned  scarlet, 
and  with  a  '  Sh-sh! '  tugged  at  the 
baby's  coat,  but  without  result. 

"  '  An' tee  'at  dog  run  right' long  tide 
'at  'treet  tar,  mamma!  Aw-oh!  foh 
hevin's!' 

"  Painfully  as  the  mother  was  dis- 
tressed, I  was  just  concluding  some 
one  must  shamelessly  laugh  outright 
when  another  little  passenger  slowly 
drawled,  T  do  b'leve  we've  sto-opped!' 

"  Thankful  for  half  an  occasion,every- 
body  laughed  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  new  attraction,  a  boy  this 
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time.  He  was  gazing  anxiously  at  the 
opposite  window,  probably  to  see  if  the 
houses  went  by,  and  by  the  time  quiet 
had  nicely  settled  down,  had  convinced 
himself  that  they  did  not,  and  with  the 
most  unmitigated  disgust  drawlingly 
announced,    'We've  sto-opped  !  ' 

"  I  could  not  but  take  his  tone  as  evi- 
dence that  he  had  been  stopped  before. 
The  little  girl,  in  spite  of  maternal 
persuasion,  was  still  at  the  window, 
seeing  more   cars   and    more  dogs 


'foh  hevin's',  when  the  drawler  re- 
sumed: 'It  did  went;  why  don't  it  go?r 

"  'It  went,  you  mean,  my  dear.' 

"  'Wha-at?' 

"  1  It  went,  not  it  did  went.' 

"  But  with  an  expression  of  keep-to- 
the-point-madam,  he  severely  and 
with  great  deliberation  repeated, 
'Why  don't  it  go?' 

"  '  Keep  still,  Freddie.  The  power 
that  made  it  go  is  gone.' 

"Silence  ;  but  an  expectant  one  on  the 


AUCB  RUDO  BOLLARD, 


XT 

Dr.  L.  W.  Sapp,  of  Cleveland,  advised  me  to  use  MELLIN'S  FOOD  for 
my  little  girl,  Alice  Rudd  Bullard,  and  it  seems  to  be  just  the  thing  for  her. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Bullard,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

Write  us,  (a  postal  will  do)  and  we  will  send  a  sample  of  Mellin's  Food  free  of  all  expense. 
DO  LIBER -GOO  DALE    COMPANY,    BOSTON,  MASS. 
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part  of  the  passengers  and,  as  it  proved, 
a  preparatory  one  on  the  part  of  Fred. 

"  '  Where's  the  power  gone  ?' 

"  '  There,  there,  my  dear  !  '  and  I 
think  every  one  sympathized  with  the 
mother's  effort  to  be  dignifiedly  in- 
different to  his  last  question. 

"'One  'treet  tar  by  another  'treet 
tar,  o-o-oh!  foh — — ' 

"  Fate  extricated  mother  No.  1.  The 
window-blind  slammed  down  suddenly 
before  the  astonished  Miss  Fluff,check- 


ing  both  her  visual  and  her  vocal 
observations.  But  presently  the 
drawler  had  himself  in  readiness  to 
pursue  his  theme. 

" '  Where  s  the  power  gone,  mamma  ?  ' 
Here  fate  extricated  mother  No.  2, 
and  she  hurriedly  explained  : 

"  'There's  the  power  back.  There! 
Now,  we  go,  you  see ! ' 

e*  But,  ladies,  as  I  alighted  at  the  next 
corner,  I  caught  a  slow,  emphatic 
'Mamma,  where  wuz  it  to?' " — Mother  Eve. 


What  do  You  Feed  the  Baby  ? 

HOTHOT  IS  SO  MPBRTUT  AS  THE  MIT  FOOD. 

Carnricks  Soluble  Food 

Is  a  Perfect  Food  for  Infants  and  Invalids. 


Thousands  of  children  have  been  raised  on  this  Food  when  mother's 
■milk,  cow's  milk  and  the  various  other  "Infant  Foods  "  have  failed^ 

Being  a  perfect  Food  in  itself,  the  only  preparation  needed  is  the 
.addition  of  water. 

»  OUR  BABY'S  FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS,"  by  Marion  Harland, 
.on  the  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants,  and  a  large  sample  of  Carnrick's  Soluble 
Food,  sent  Free  to  mothers  who  mention  Babyhood. 

REED  &  CARNRICK, 


124  &  126  SOUTH  FIFTH  AVENUE, 


NEW  YORK. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  XII.  XOVEMBEI^,    1896.  No.  144. 


HINDRANCES   TO    THE    SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT 
OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

BY    J.    LEWIS   SMITH,  M.D. 

Clinical  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Children,  Bellevue  Medical  College,  Sew  York. 


HE  importance  of  the  care 
and   treatment    of  sick 
children     i  s  apparent 
when   we   examine  any 
vital  statistics  and  observe 
proportion  that  have  died 
Evident- 


table  of 
the  large 

under  the  age  of  five  years, 
iy  in  infancy  and  early  childhood  the 
liability  to  disease  is  great  and  the 
tenure  of  life  feeble.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  physician  to  endeavor  to  diminish 
this  mortality  and  minimize  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  disease  which  produce  it. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 
the  causes  of  the  sickness  of  young 
children  should  be  clearly  understood 
by  physicians  and  the  laity,  so  that 
preventive  as  well  as  curative  meas- 
ures may  be  more  effectually  applied. 

AVe  will  point  out  some  of  the 
obstacles  which  physicians  encounter 
in  their  endeavor  to  promote  the 
health  and  save  the  lives  of  young 
children.  It  is  an  established  axiom 
that  mothers  in  good  health,  having  a 
plentiful  secretion  of  milk,  and  no 
hindrance  to  lactation  which  cannot 
be  overcome,  should  suckle  their  in- 


fants during  the  first  twelve  months. 
But  many  New  York  women,  edu- 
cated, refined,  and  in  good  pecuniary 
circumstances,  will  not  do  this.  So- 
ciety, with  its  varied  entertainments, 
has  stronger  attachments  for  them 
than  maternal  duties.  Consequently 
wet  nurses  are  employed,  many  of 
whom  have  serious  faults,  as  msufli- 
cient  milk  or  milk  of  poor  quality,  im- 
paired constitutions  or  latent  disease. 
Change  of  wet-nurse  or  premature 
weaning  is  the  common  result.  In- 
fants thus  treated  are  not  so  robust, 
and  become  an  easier  prey  to  disease 
than  those  nourished  at  the  mother's 
breast.  Moreover,  this  unnecessary 
employment  of  wet-nurses  in  the 
wealthier  classes  renders  good  wet- 
nurses  scarce  and  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained by  those  mothers  who  are  de- 
voted and  affectionate,  but  who  from 
ill  health,  poverty,  or  hard  work  can- 
not suckle  their  infants. 

But  there  is  a  worse  form  of  this 
neglect  of  maternal  duties.  In  the 
cities,  as  New  York  and  those  of 
smaller  size  but  in  similar  conditions, 
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with  crowded  tenement- houses,  occu- 
pied largely  by  the  most  degraded 
class  of  immigrants,  but  little  removed 
from  the  brute  creation,  ignorant,  des- 
titute, vicious,  intemperate,  and  indo- 
lent, the  number  of  infants  that  perish 
from  neglect,  ill  usage,  or  abandon- 
ment cannot  be  estimated,  but  is  ap. 
palling. 

Several  years  ago,  before  that  most 
beneficent  institution,  the  New  York 
Foundling  Asylum,  was  in  existence, 
the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and 
Correction  appointed  me  physician  to 
the  foundlings  of  New  York.  These 
waifs  were  intrusted  to  the  pauper 
women  in  the  almshouse.  Each  wom- 
an occupied  a  cot,  under  which  were 
the  dirty  clothes  and  broken  utensils 
brought  from  her  shanty  or  tenement- 
house  in  the  city.  Foundlings  were 
transported  every  day  to  the  alms- 
house, and  distributed  by  the  superin- 
tendent, who  informed  me  at  my  first 
visit  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  hu- 
manity if  each  foundling  were  given  a 
fatal  dose  of  opium  on  its  arrival, 
since  all  of  them  died.  Only  one  was 
pointed  out  that  had  lived  beyond  the 
third  or  fourth  month.  The  foul  air 
of  the  almshouse  and  mode  of  feeding 
these  abandoned  infants  caused  vomit- 
ing, gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  and  fatal 
marasmus.  The  abandonment  of  in- 
fants by  degraded  mothers,  if  not 
checked,  still  continues,  notwithstand- 
ing the  educational  and  religious  in- 
fluences which  tend  to  elevate  this 
class  of  parents.  •  The  approaches  to 
the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum  are 
constantly  guarded  to  prevent  moth- 
ers from  depositing  their  infants  at  its 
doors,  and  hastening  away  to  avoid  dis- 
covery.   Occasionally,  even  with  these 


precautions,  the  wail  of  the  abandoned 
infant  is  heard  outside  the  door.  Ob- 
viously, the  physician,  however  great 
his  endeavor  and  skill,  cannot  prevent 
a  large  death-rate  of  infants  who  are 
abandoned  in  this  manner.  The 
mother's  care,  affection,  and  milk  are 
essential  for  the  health  and  normal 
development  in  the  first  year  of  life. 

The  remark  has  been  made  by  some 
observer  that  debauchery,  drunken- 
ness and  vice  degrade  man  to  a  posi- 
tion below  the  brutes.  The  facts 
which  we  have  related  show  that  this 
is  true  as  regards  parental  affection. 
The  physician's  task  in  treating  infan- 
tile diseases  would  be  much  easier  and 
more  effective  if  this  trait  were  as 
strong  and  constant  as  it  is  in  animals. 

But  there  have  been  and  are  still 
causes  of  a  different  nature  which 
embarrass  and  hinder  the  medical 
treatment  of  young  children.  First, 
we  will  call  attention  to  the  long  delay 
in  the  medical  colleges  in  giving 
adequate  instruction  in  pediatrics,  so 
that  those  who  graduated  in  medicine 
until  recently  commenced  practice  with 
little  knowledge  of  those  diseases  of 
early  life  which  they  were  called  upon 
to  treat.  Prior  to  the  instruction 
given  in  pediatric  clinics  which  have 
been  in  recent  times  introduced  in  the 
college  curriculum,  the  annual  cata- 
logues announced  a  professorship  in 
obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  but  the  last  part  of  the  an- 
nouncement received  little  or  no  at- 
tention from  the  professor.  As  might 
be  expected  from  this  neglect  of  pe- 
diatrics, errors  of  doctrine  or  belief  oc- 
curred in  the  etiology  and  pathology  of 
the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
and  consequently  incorrect  treatment, 
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dietetic  andmedicinal,resulted.  I  could 
relate  striking  examples  of  this,  which 
might  have  been  prevented  if  the  col- 
leges had  given  adequate  instruction 
in  regard  to  the  hygienic  and  especial- 
ly the  dietetic  management  of  young 
children. 

Another  important  obstacle  to  the 
proper  treatment  of  infants  in  sick- 
ness has  been  the  theory  regarding 
the  pathogenic  effects  of  dentition. 
Our  ancestors  in  the  profession  having 
had  scanty  pediatric  knowledge,  when 
summoned  to  the  nursery  and  re- 
quested to  give  a  diagnosis,  found  it 
convenient  to  say,  whatever  the  age 
of  the  patient  under  three  years  :  "  It 
suffers  from  painful  or  retarded  denti- 
tion." This  authoritative  declaration 
aided  in  establishing  the  reputation 
of  the  doctor  for  quick  and  accurate 
diagnosis;  the  gum  lancet,  as  useful 
to  him  as  the  cane  is  to  the  cripple, 
was  used,  and  if  the  patient  died  from 
some  unknown  malady  which  was 
running  its  course  unchecked,  teeth- 
ing was  the  assigned  cause.  This 
diagnosis  satisfied  the  friends;  hence 
the  period  of  first  dentition  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  great  peril  by 
our  ancestors.  I  can  recall  to  mind, 
among  my  earlier  observations  of  New 
York  practice,  cases  accompanied  by 
fever  and  fretfulness,  as  scarlet  fe- 
ver, poliomyelitis,  entero-colitis,  chron- 
ic indigestion  or  marasmus,  naso- 
pharyngeal catarrh,  the  tardy  denti- 
tion of  rachitis,  or  the  swollen  gums 
of  scurvy,  which  were  thought  to  be 
effects  of  dentition.  If  the  true 
disease  were  finally  apparent,  its  dis- 
covery did  not  diminish  the  import- 
ance of  teething  in  the  estimation  of 
the  physician  or  family. 


It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  rare 
instances  an  abscess  forms  in  the 
gum,  over  a  tooth,  which  has  not 
protruded,  and  that  it  is  perhaps 
possible  for  an  advancing  tooth  to  exert 
undue  pressure  upon  a  nervous  fila- 
ment, causing  tenderness  and,  maybe, 
certain  reflex  symp.toms.  As  to  the 
former,  of  course  an  incision  could  be 
proper.  As  to  the  latter,  if  it  does  occur  , 
the  fever,  fretfulness,  eclampsia,  etc., 
which  might  be  referred  to  this  cause, 
usually  disappear  by  the  use  of  one  of 
the  bromides  and  attention  to  the 
digestive  function. 

But  the  widespread  belief  among 
the  laity  of  the  pathogenic  effect  of 
dentition  in  the  infant  requires  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  It  has  done  in- 
calculable harm  by  influencing  the 
care  and  treatment  of  infants.  Dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  of  my  attendance 
in  the  Bureau  for  the  Outdoor  Poor,  at 
Bellevue,  mothers  have  often  brought 
emaciated  and  very  sick  babies  to  the 
clinics,  with  the  request  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  aid  the  teething. 
They  had  made  the  diagnosis,  and 
only  wished  that  some  therapeutic 
means  be  employed  to  relieve  the 
painful  dentition.  They  had  waited 
patiently  for  the  appearance  of  the 
teeth,  daily  rubbing  the  gums  until 
they  were  sore,  but  the  little  patients 
were  gradually  becoming  weaker  and 
more  emaciated,  and  were  often  dan- 
gerously if  not  fatally  sick  when  the 
call  was  made.  Not  long  ago  a 
wasted  infant  with  entero-colitis,  hav- 
ing the  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  so  com- 
mon in  the  summer  season,  and  being 
in  a  very  critical  condition, was  brought 
to  me  with  the  information  from  the 
mother   that   everything  previously 
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done  to  relieve  the  teething  had 
failed,  and  she  had  called  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  there  might  be  some  more 
effectual  remedy  that  would  expedite 
the  teething  process. 

The  pernicious  theory  that  dental 
evolution  is  a  common  cause  of  infan- 
tile diseases  will  probably  at  no  dis- 
tant day  cease  to  influence  the  prac- 
tice of  intelligent  physicians,  who  will 
take  time  to  examine  sufficiently  for  a 
correct  diagnosis;  but  established 
firmly  in  the  popular  mind  as  it  is, 
it  will  continue  for  an  indetinite  time 
to  produce  its  evil  consequences  in 
the  opinion  and  practice  of  parents. 

Another  absurd  doctrine  which  in 
numerous  instances  in  childhood  has 
led  to  permanent  disease  of  that  impor- 
tant central  organ,  the  heart,  and  to 
premature  death,  is  that  the  so  called 
"growing  pains"  are  a  symptom  of 
development  and,  being  normal  in 
cases  of  rapid  growth,  need  no  treat- 
ment and  are  not  benefited  by  it. 
Consequently  the  physician  is  not  con- 
sulted, or  is  summoned  at  a  late  pe- 
riod, when  he  finds  the  heart  perma- 
nently damaged  by  rheumatism,  which 
he  might  have  prevented  by  an  early 
treatment.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  physiological  process  of 
growth  is  painful,  certainly  the  pains 
which  the  laity  believe  to  be  sympto- 
matic of  a  rapid  growth  have  a  rheum- 
atic origin,  and  are  relieved  by  the 
salicylate  treatment  of  rheumatism. 
Rheumatism  in  children  is  usually 
much  milder  than  in  the  adult.  Not 
infrequently  those  affected  with  it  are 
able  to  walk  with  little  inconvenience 
through  the  whole  sickness,  and  the 
joints  are  not  only  less  painful  but 
le«s  swollen  than  in  adults.  Unfor- 


tunately the  tendency  is  strong  for 
rheumatic  inflammation  to  shift  from 
joint  to  joint,  and  it  is  as  likely  to  at- 
tack the  heart,  causing  an  endocarditis 
or  myocarditis,  as  it  is  to  attack  a  new 
point.  Indeed,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
in  rare  instances  the  first  manifesta- 
tion of  acute  rheumatism  is  in  the 
heart,  the  joints  becoming  affected 
afterwards. 

Acute  rheumatism,  if  properly  treat- 
ed in  the  beginning,  can  be  promptly 
cured,  and  it  is  a  great  misfortune  to 
the  child  that  this  malady  is  so  gen- 
erally neglected  in  its  commencement; 
for,  as  a  rule,  its  first  manifestations 
are  in  the  extremities,  and  are  readily 
recognized.  Rheumatism  affords  a 
notable  instance  of  the  need  of  edu- 
cating the  masses  in  the  rudiments  of 
physiology  and  pathology.  If  the 
error  contained  in  the  expression 
"  growing  ])ains  "  could  be  forever 
abolished,  cases  of  incurable  heart  dis- 
ease commencing  in  early  life  would 
be  much  less  frequent.  In  no  other 
disease  is  early  treatment  more  urgent- 
ly required  than  in  rheumatism,  since 
by  it  the  life-long  cardiac  sequel,  the 
perpetual  anxiety  of  friends,  and  the 
consciousness  of  the  physician  that  he 
is  summoned  too  late,  when  his  reme- 
dies are  only  palliative,  might  be 
avoided. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  in  this 
paper  to  point  out  those  causes  of  dis- 
eases in  infancy  and  childhood  which 
seem  to  me  important,but  have  attract- 
ed too  little  notice.  The  sources  of 
insalubrity,  the  spread  of  infectious 
maladies  through  the  schools  and 
other  places  of  resort,  the  proper 
mode  of  alimentation  at  different 
ages,  these  and  kindred  subjects  have 
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been  fully  set  forth  in  recent  pediatric  portant  bearing  on  the  diseases  and 
literature,  but  the  facts  presented  in  mortality  of  early  life)  should  in  my 
the  above  paper  (which  have  an  im-     opinion  receive  more  attention. 


THE  BATHING  OF  INFANTS  IN  HEALTH  AND 

DISEASE. 

BY   CHARLES  GELMORE  KERLEY,  }!.!>. 

Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children,  N.  )'.  Polyclinic;  Assistant  Attending  Physician, 

Babies'  Hospital,  N.  Y. 


SB 


HK  term  bath,  as  commonly 
used  at  the  present  day, 
refers  to  the  immersion  of 

  the  body  in  water.  This 

is  rather  a  narrow  application  of  the 
term,  for  it  really  implies  the  immersion 
of  the  bod}'  in  any  yielding  medium. 
Thus,  we  have  baths  of  vapor,  air,  sand, 
moor,  peat,  herb, bay,  brine,  tar,  milk, 
iron,  bran,  sulphur,  mustard,  whey, 
blood,  wine,  guano,  acid,  etc.  These  are 
known  as  medical,  and  are  supposed  to 
possess  either  stimulant, nutrient,  seda- 
tive or  counter-irritant  properties. 
The  so-called  animal  bath  consisted  in 
wrapping  the  individual  in  the  skin  of 
an  animal  recently  killed. 

Earth  baths  were  formerly  used  in 
measles  and  the  eruptive  diseases  gen- 
erally, with  a  view  to  having  the  dis- 
ease, supposed  to  be  located  in  the 
skin,  pass  or  be  drawn  into  the  earth. 
The  "  Ueberraschungsbad,"  or  sur- 
prise bath  of  the  Germans,  consisted  in 
throwing  the  hysterical  individual 
without  warning  into  cold  water,  a 
procedure  that  might  be  of  use  at  the 


present  day.  The  surprise  bath  was 
also  practiced  Avhen  sudden  shock  was 
wanted. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer, 
neither  is  it  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper,  to  consider  the  subject  of  baths 
in  general.  A  review  of  their  use  in  the 
young  in  health  and  in  disease  will,  I 
hope,  be  of  interest  and  profit  to  the 
young  mother.  The  first  bath  is  given 
by  the  obstetrical  nurse.  It  should  be 
carried  on  in  a  room  the  temperature 
of  which  is  8()Q  P.  A  soft  cloth,  castile 
soap  and  warm  water  are  the  require- 
ments. The  baby  should  be  washed, 
not  immersed.  He  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  water  until  the  cord  has 
fallen  off,  which,  if  properly  managed, 
will  take  place  in  from  five  to  seven 
days.  It  should  be  the  care  of  the 
nurse  not  to  expose  the  child  unneces- 
sarily, and  to  exercise  great  gentleness 
in  her  manipulations.  AVe  must  re- 
member that  the  baby  has  been  sud- 
denly wafted  into  an  entirely  different 
environment  and  we  must  accustom 
him  gradually  to  the  change.     I  saw 
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recently  a  case  of  lobar  pneumonia 
in  a  child  three  days  old,  due  in  all 
probability  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
midwife.  When  Baby  is  born,  he  should 
be  wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  and 
placed  out  of  draughts,  to  await  the 
attentian  of  the  nurse. 

The  Daily  Bath  or  the  Bath  in  Health. 

The  temperature  of  the  nursery 
should  be  at  80°  F.  or  over.  Windows 
and  doors  must  be  closed.  The  child 
should  now  be  immersed,  the  tub  be- 
ing sufficiently  large,  so  that  the  body 
niav  be  completely  covered  with  water. 
If  t\\e  child  is  young  the  temperature 
at  the  commencement  of  the  bath 
should  range  between  90u  andl00QF. 
The  duration  should  be  ordinarily 
about  ten  minutes.  While  in  the  bath, 
friction  should  be  kept  up  with  the 
haud  or  with  a  soft  towel.  I  prefer 
castile  soap  to  auy  other.  The  drying 
should  be  rapid,  as  mentioned  above, 
and  in  fat  children  the  flexures  should 
be  carefully  powdered.  It  is  well  to 
use  a  little  powder  in  the  flexures  of 
the  thighs  and  buttocks  in  every  in- 
fant. I  advocate  the  use  of  a  wash- 
rag  of  some  sort  instead  of 
the  sponge,  for  the  reason  that  sponges 
are  expensive  and  are  dirt  catchers. 
A  sponge  is  never  entirely  clean  after 
once  using.  The  improvised  wash-rag 
as  a  means  of  cleansing  answers  the 
purpose  just  as  well;  it  should  be 
burned  after  two  or  three  days'  usage. 

The  child  will  only  be  kept  clean 
by  bathing  daily.  This  must  be 
carried  out  if  we  want  the  baby  to  be 
well  and  strong.  He  should  be 
bathed  with  the  same  care  and  consid- 
eration which  is  exercised  in  giving 
lum  his  meals,  and  be  taught  that  it 


is  as  important.  Some  children  have 
a  dread  of  the  bath  and  will  cry  fran- 
tically when  placed  in  the  wrater. 
This  is  because  of  a  natural  fear  of 
water,  which  may  be  easily  overcome 
by  placing  a  sheet  over  the  tub  and 
lowering  the  child  in  it  into  the  water. 
A  bathing  measure  which  I  frequently 
use,  and  to  which  I  have  previously 
called  attention  in  the  columns  of 
Babyhood,  may  be  briefly  mentioned 
here.  It  has  been  my  custom  for 
several  years  to  instruct  mothers  and 
nurses  to  sponge  or  bathe  the  baby 
frequently  with  cool  water  during  the 
excessively  hot  days  and  nights  of 
July  and  August.  These  little  people 
feel  the  extremes  of  temperature  very 
acutely.  I  know  of  nothing  that  will 
give  a  fretful,  restless,  heat-tormented 
child  such  a  genuine  rest  as  a  cool 
salt  bath.  This  will  almost  always  in- 
duce sound  sleep,  giving  the  mother 
or  attendant  much-needed  rest.  The 
child  thus  gains  strength  and  fortifies 
himself  against  the  prevalent  summer 
troubles.  The  bathing  or  sponging 
may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  neces- 
sary, day  and  night.  By  this  means 
one  of  the  elements  of  danger  of  sum- 
mer may  be  partially  or  entirely  elimi- 
nated. The  over-heating  of  the 
body  and  nervous  exhaustion  are  im- 
portant factors  in  the  causation  of 
summer  diarrhoea.  L'nder  such  cir- 
cumstances the  temperature  of  the 
water  may  be  75°  F.  at  first,  then  re- 
duced with  ice  or  cold  water  to  65° 
or  70°  F.,  allowing  about  ten  minutes 
for  the  cooling  process. 

The  Bath  in  Illness. 

In  health,  water  is  the  medium  : 
the  end,  cleanliness  and  comfort.  In 
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disease,  water  is  also  the  medium,  hot 
or  cold,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  case,  given  plain  or  with  the 
addition  of  salt,  mustard,  or  alcohol, 
the  object  in  view  being  relief  of  a 
symptom  or  a  train  of  symptoms.  The 
hot  bath,  105°  to  115°  P.,  is  used  almost 
exclusively  in  very  weak  and  delicate 
children,  in  the  athreptic,  the  prema- 
ture, and  in  cases  of  sudden  shock, 
some  cases  of  convulsions,  and  in 
cholera  infantum,  the  object  in  a  few 
words  being  to  equalize  the  circula- 
tion. The  bath  is  a  most  useful  aid  in 
fever.  The  child  is  taken  suddenly 
ill  with  high  fever,  perhaps  convul- 
sions are  threatening.  The  mother 
can,  with  perfect  safety,  place  the  child 
in  a  hot  bath,  105°  to  115°  F.  Re- 
garding this  time-honored  remedy, 
the  hot  bath  in  convulsions,  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  measure  is  always 
applicable  in  cases  of  the  ordinary 
idiopathic  convulsions.  The  benefit 
derived,  however,  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  the  way  the  bath  is  given. 
The  water  should  always  be  hot  at 
the  beginning.  In  the  weakly,  and  in 
those  in  whom  there  is  a  little  fever,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  should  not  be 
changed,  and  mustard  may  be  added. 
In  the  strong  and  robust,  however, 
with  high  fever,  but  little  benefit  will 
be  derived  if  the  fever  is  not  reduced 
by  cooling  the  bath  to  75°  or  b0°  F. 
The  fever  in  these  cases  is  a  factor  of 
considerable  importance,  the  child  not 
being  permanently  relieved  until  tne 
temperature  of  the  body  approximates 


the  normal.  In  the  high  fever  of  the 
lung  affections,  typhoid  fever,  tonsil- 
litis, etc. .  the  bath  is  a  most  useful 
measure,  far  superior  to  the  "fever- 
powders,"  which  act  as  depressants. 
No  hard  and  fast  lines  can  be  laid 
down  regulating  the  administration 
of  the  bath  in  these  cases.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  and  the  dura- 
tion will  have  to  be  regulated  to  meet 
the  condition  of  the  child,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  physician. 

In  the  intestinal  diseases,  during 
the  hot  weather,  the  frequent  spong- 
ing and  bathing  is  an  aid  in  the  treat- 
ment. 

The  necessity  of  mentioning  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  which  a 
child  in  convulsions  may  be  placed  is 
obvious.  The  fact  is  not  lost  sight  of, 
however,  that  the  thermometer  is  not 
always  at  hand,  and  if  it  were,  the  at- 
tendants are  usually  in  such  a  state 
of  excitement  and  anxiety  that  they 
could  not  use  it  if  they  had  one.  Re- 
member, then,  that  the  baby  may  be 
placed  in  the  water  when  it  can  be 
borne  by  the  hand,  a  sufficient  quantity 
being  used  to  cover  the  child. 

In  rachitis  and  other  diseases  of 
malnutrition  the  brine  bath  has  done 
gfood  work.  Dissolve  four  ounces  of 
common  salt  in  hike  warm  water,  of 
which  enough  is  used  to  cover  the 
child.  Rub  him  thoroughly  with  the 
hand  while  in  a  ten  minutes'  bath,  then 
dry  rapidly .  The  inunction  of  cacao 
butter  and  cod-liver  oil  should  always 
be  preceded  by  the  brine  bath. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  WEAKLY  CHILDREN 

BY   A.    K.    BOND,    M.  D. 

Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Baltimore  Medical  College. 


HIS  is  a  matter  iu  regard 
to  which  parents  and 
teachers  are  apt  to  dis- 
agree, and  the  doctor 
finds  it  verv  difficult  to  decide  which 
view  to  endorse.  The  parents  fear  for 
the  health  of  the  child  if  he  is  re- 
quired to  study  in  a  definite  curricu- 
lum. The  teacher,  on  the  contrary, 
declares  that  school  life  will  do  the 
child  good.  The  best  solution  of  the 
problem  seems  to  be  found  for  deli- 
cate city  boys  in  the  countiw  boarding- 
school,  such  as  are  established  by 
many  of  the  religious  denominations, 
where,  under  a  kind  and  wise  master 
of  high  principles,  a  few  scholars  are 
personally  guided  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  in  the  "  bringing  out" 
of  the  best  qualities  of  each  pupil.  This 
training,  varied  by  outdoor  recreation 
and  games,  is  just  what  the  weakly 
bo}T  needs.  TTnder  an  enthusiastic 
teacher  he  will  acquire  a  love  for  the 
wonders  of  nature,  which  will  open 
his  mind  to  great  fields  of  healthful 
knowledge  unexplored  by  the  town 
boy,  and  he  will  unknowingly  find  in 
the  air  of  hills  and  forests  the  very 
tonic  he  most  needs.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  delicate  girl. 

If  city  life  is  compulsory,  the  child 
might  as  well  go  to  school  as  not. 
School  benches,  school  hours  and 
school  tasks  are  much  better  adapted 
nowadays  to  the  needs  of  children 
than  of  old,  and  the  intermingling  of 
calisthenics  with  the  studies  prevents 


the  harm  of  loug  sitting  in  one  posi- 
tion. 

Attendance  at  a  well  managed 
school  is  not  as  harmful,  probably,  as 
lounging  around  at  home  and  reading- 
story  books  or  fretting;  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  and  development 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  does  much 
to  take  the  child's  mind  off  itself  and 
give  it  wholesome  interests.  The  old- 
fashioned  music  lesson  was,  indeed, 
highly  injurious,  with  its  consecutive 
hours  of  practicing,  but  the  tendency 
of  the  times  is  now  toward  short  prac- 
ticings  and  more  careful  attention,  at 
least  for  ordinary  pupils.  It  is  claimed, 
and  rightly,  that  the  late  hours  and 
hot,  close  rooms  and  unwholesome 
excitements  of  the  dance  and  the 
theatre,  do  far  more  harm  to  the 
city  child  than  any  school  attendance 
could  do.  What  a  queer  sight  it  is, 
indeed — the  bringing  up  of  some  of 
these  city  children  in  certain  fashion- 
able circles  !  When  they  have  hardly 
begun  to  shed  their  milk-teeth  they 
are  already  adepts  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  late  evening  ball-room;  the  thea- 
tre already  begets  ennui;  the  german 
is  an  old  story.  Happily  for  society 
there  are  some  mothers  who  cling  to 
the  memories  of  old-fashioned  child- 
hood and  refuse  by  this  hot-house 
method  to  force  their  little  ones  into 
the  frailty  of  premature  growth. 

Ever  and  anon,  as  we  go  through 
the  world,  we  come  across  a  youth 
who  "  was  so  delicate  when  a  child  that 
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the  doctor  said  he  was  not  to  be 
thwarted  in  anything,  but  to  be 
allowed  always  to  have  his  own  way." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  that  doctor  and 
all  his  kind  have  passed  to  the  silent 
realm  where  doctor's  advice  is  no 
longer  needed.  What  a  delightful 
crop  of  ignoramuses,  spoiled  children, 
ungrateful  sons  and  daughters,  whis- 
key sots,  opium  eaters,  hysterics  and 
jail-birds  this  sage  advice  has  borne! 
No !  let  the  weakly  child  be  educated, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Let 
him  be  trained  above  all  in  self-con- 
trol and  prompt  obedience.  Then, 
perhaps,  as  is  well  shown  in  his  his- 
tory, the  frail  child,  surviving  to  old 
age,  may  bring  forth  the  noblest 
traits  of  character,  the  richest  fruits 
of  intellect — a  blessing  to  his  home 
and  to  his  country.  Above  all,  let  the 
weakly  child  have  ever  held  up  to  him 
the  cheering  thought  that  he  has  a 
noble  place  to  fill  in  this  world,  which 
no  oue  else  can  take,  and  that  his 
one  talent,  if  rightly  used,  may  bring- 
better  returns  than  many  talents  but 
half  developed.  The  other  point,  with 
which  these  thoughts  must  close,  re- 
lates to  exercise. 

By  virtue  of  his  very  weakness  the 
delicate  child  is  cut  off  from  much  of 
that  boisterous  play  with  which  more 
robust  children  strengthen  their 
bodies.  Frail,  sensitive,  an  unsatis- 
factory playmate,  he  naturally  mopes 
about  the  house,  becomes  "tied  to  his 
mother's  apron  strings,"  or  develops 
into  a  "  book-worm."  All  the  more, 
therefore,  is  there  need  that  some 
older  person  should  see  to  his  exer- 
cise. Of  all  children,  he  should  be 
kept  in  the  open  air,  taking  into  his 
lungs  the    life-giving    oxygen  and 


ozone,  receiving  those  mysterous  vital 
influences  which  dwell  in  the  sunlight. 
Out-door  games  of  a  quiet  sort  must 
be  devised  for  him.  Perhaps  he  may 
take  a  fancy  to  some  gentle-paced 
horse  and  clamor  for  this  most  health- 
ful exercise.  Or  tastes  may  be  culti- 
vated that  will  lead  him  to  woodland 
tramps  whose  loneliness  may  be  re- 
lieved by  study  of  the  ever-unfolding 
book  of  nature.  What  more  beautiful 
contribution  to  the  home-life  than  a 
collection  of  the  forest  flowers  of  early 
summer,  or  of  the  gorgeous  sprays 
which  brighten  field  and  wayside  at 
the  evening  of  the  year,  before  the 
snow,  with  its  wonderful  variety  of 
tiny  crystalline  forms,  clothes  them  in 
its  sleeping-robe  of  white !  These 
quiet  tastes  become  in  time  great  pas- 
sions, which  will  drive  the  possessor 
to  the  life  that  is  of  all  lives  the  most 
wholesome,  the  closest  to  the  ideal. 

How  often  does  the  tired  business 
man  catch  his  thoughts  wandering 
away  to  the  countryside,  to  the  streams 
and  the  valleys,  the  hills  and  the  for- 
ests of  his  boyhood.  Oh,  to  be  free 
again  !  How  beautiful  seems  to  him 
the  healthy,  hearty,  happy  life  of 
the  rustic  whom  once  as  a  young  city 
man  he  despised  for  his  lack  of  enter- 
prise ! 

The  place  of  indoor  gymnastics  in 
the  strengthening  of  children  is  not 
yet  determined.  One  thing  is  certain: 
it  is  inferior  to  out-door  games  The 
movements  are  apt  to  be  overdone. 
They  lack  the  element  of  fun,  of  men- 
tal diversion.  Especially  is  this  de- 
fect evident  when  they  are  performed 
in  disciplined  classes,  as  a  task  and  in 
silence.  Then  the}'  present  the  disa- 
greeable suggestion  of  a  tread-mill. 
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The  ideal  exercise  is  always  that 
which  is  taken  unconsciously  while 
the  mind  is  diverted  to  some  enter- 
taining subject,  merry  companionship, 
beautiful  scenery,  the  pursuit  of 
game,  etc.  A  moderate  amount  of 
gymnastic  exercise  is,  however,  very 
desirable  for  feeble  bodies.  It  has 
been  applied  with  great  benefit  even 


to  the  victims  of  spine  disease  whose 
crooked  backs  have  first  been  support- 
ed by  plaster  jackets  or  braces,  alter- 
nating with  studies  suited  to  the  needs 
and  endurance  of  these  unfortunate 
little  ones.  Who  can  tell  what  bright- 
ness may  yet  come  into  afliicted 
child-life  when  the  mother- heart  of 
woman  divines  their  real  needs  ? 


NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


Lady  Arabella's  Clock. 
During  the  recent  "Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition,"  held  in  Dublin,  a  beauti 
ful  old  clock,  probably  nine  feet  high, 
was  on  view.  Its  polished  mahogany 
surface,  its  glistening  brass  face,  and 
its  quaint  shape  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. The  catalogue  listed  it  as  Xo. 
10,  made  in  Dublin,  and  loaned  by 
Lord  Weagh,  but  a  brass  plate  on  its 
massive  front  furnished  an  explana- 
tion of  the  use  for  which  it  was  con- 
structed in  the  year  17G0.  I  give  it 
as  it  appeared: 

17  For  00 
The  Benefit  of  Infants 
Protected  by  this  Hospital 

Lady  Arabella  Denny  Presents  this  Clock 
to  mark  that  as  children  Beared  by  The  spoon 
must  have  bnt  a  small  quantity  of  Food  at  a 
time,  it  must  be  offered  frequently.  For 
which  purpose  this  clock  strikes  Every  20 
minutes.  At  which  Notice  all  ye  Infants  that 
are  not  Asleep  must  be  directly  fed. 

As  I  stood  reading  the  quaint  in- 
scription.and  wondering  whether  Lady 
Arabella  Denny  was  the  mother  of  a 
family  or  a  spinster,  I  thought  of  the 
advice  long  ago  given  in  Babyhood  on 
the  feeding  of  children: 

"  A  young  babe  should  not  be  fed 


more  frequently  than  once  in  two 
hours,  and  by  the  time  it  is  three 
months  old,  once  in  three  hours  is 
preferable." 

I  wondered  if  the  rubber  nipple  had 
not  come  in  during  Lady  Arabella's 
time,  or  if  she,  wise  in  her  generation, 
understood  its  injurious  effects  when 
she  wrote  ''children  reared  by  the 
spoon  "?  And  then  I  wished  I,  too,  had 
an  "  ancient  timepiece,"  with  a  faith- 
ful gong  to  remind  me  of  my  duty  to 
my  children. 

I  thought  I  would  have  inscribed 
on  it: 

' '  Hark  that  as  children  under  eight  must 
have  their  teeth  brushed  by  others,  it  should 
be  directly  done  by  a  capable  person  night 
and  morning.  That,  as  young  ladies  do  desire 
a  fine  head  of  hair,  ye  mothers  should  brush 
ye  hair  of  ye  daughters  with  care  and  regu- 
larity. 

-That  " 

But  even  Arabella's  nine-foot  clock 
could  not  have  held  all  that  I  could 
have  inscribed  with  benefit  to  myself 
and  children,  and,  leaving  it  surround- 
ed by  antiquities  of  its  time,  we  took 
our  final  leave  of  Lady  Arabella's 
clock.  Harriet  Ashly. 

Norwood,  Kingston.  Trelanrf. 
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The  Printing  Press  in  the  Nursery 

I  have  but  a  poor  memory  myself, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  continual  wonder 
to  me  to  observe  the  ease  with  which 
little  folks  grasp,  assimilate  and  retain 
facts  concerning  things  about  them. 
To  learn  things  easily  and  remember 
well  is,  indeed,  one  of  nature's  most 
essential  gifts  to  childhood. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  one  con- 
dition must  be  met:  the  child  must 
feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  before 
him  or  the  instruction  goes  into  one 
ear  and  out  of  the  other,  and  passes 
before  his  bright  mind  as  unminded 
as  if  nothing  were  being  said.  To 
create  an  interest  in  the  subject  to  be 
mastered  is,  then,  the  first  essential. 

The  alphabet  blocks  brought  with 
them  sufficient  of  curious  interest  to 
the  mind  of  my  child  to  allow  of  his 
quick  acquisition  of  the  letters; 
especially  when  permitted  to  half 
"  sing  "  them  with  the  familiar  swing 
which  this  division  gives:  "abcdef 
g — h  i  j  k  1-m-n-o-p — q,  r,  s,  and  t,  u, 
v — w  and  x-y-z.  But  when  we  reached 
words  and  simple  sentences  it  got  to 
be  pretty  dull  business  for  Clyde.  He 
could  DOG  the  footsteps  of  the  CAT, 
and  make  THE  BOY  follow  the  RAT: 
but,  this  done,  he  was  prone  to  lapse 
into  reveries  the  most  abstract,  with 
eyes  fixed  on  the  letters  before  him 
true,  but  with  his  mind  far,  far  away. 

How  I  changed  this  condition  of 
things  and  stirred  him  to  a  strong 
and  decided  desire  to  build  sentences, 
I  will  here  write  : 

I  bought  a  little  rubber-type  print- 
ing press  outfit,  and  explained  its 
purpose  and  possibilities,  taking  the 
standpoint  of  "  fun  "  there  was  in  it 
for  him.    Supplied  with  a  paste-board 


card  of  right  dimensions  and  sheets  of 
plain  paper  (waste  ends  from  a  print- 
ing office  may  be  bought  very  cheap). 
I  let  him  cut  out  a  quantity  of  "  visit- 
ing cards  "  from  his  pattern.  Then 
he  set  up  the  name. 

CLYDE  HARMAN, 
using  the  rubber  type,  and  after  print- 
ing many  cards  for  his  list  of  acquaint- 
ances, distributed  proudly  (and  quite 
correctly,  too,)  the  type,  each  letter  in 
its  own  compartment.  The  first  sen- 
tence constructed  was:  CLYDE,  THIS 
IS  VERY  NICE.  DO  YOU  LIKE  IT  ? 
For  sdme  time  I  shall  confine  punctua- 
tion-marks to  this  limit  of  three  of  the 
most  common. 

I  believe  if  I  should  say  how  brief  a 
time  was  required  to  gain  the  knowl- 
edge outlined  above  by  the  little 
fellow,  you  would  charge  me  with  the 
free  fancy  of  the  typical  "  fond  father" 
so  often  portrayed  in  the  humorous 
press.  Hence  I  will  not  go  into  further 
detail.  But  I  do  advise  you  to  take  the 
suggestion  herein  offered,  in  all 
seriousness,  if  you  desire  to  interest 
little  ones  in  the  study  of  "  literature  M 
of  this  sort. 

Clifton  S.  Wady. 

Somerville,  Mass. 

A  "  Sand  House"  and  its  Belongings, 

The  "Protest  Against  the  Sand 
Heap  "  leads  me  to  tell  what  a  com- 
fort ours  is  to  us  all.  I  am  sorry  our 
New  Jersey  friend  has  found  it  other- 
wise. 

Baby's  sand  play  began  with  a  heap ; 
then  his  papa  thought  a  lowT  square 
box  would  be  better,  accordingly  we 
had  the  box.  Later  on,  finding  how 
confined  I  was  watching  my  twenty- 
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one-months-old  lad,  and  bow  I  could 
never  safely  leave  him  alone,  he  put 
into  form  the  idea  which  is  proving 
more  than  a  comfort  and  giving  more 
pleasure  than  we  ever  could  have 
guessed. 

He  built  a  house  six  feet  square, 
three-fourths  of  the  noor  being  wood, 
the  other  fourth  sand  (the  same  sand 
box  let  in  the  noor  and  on  an  exact  level 
with  it).  The  sides  of  the  house  are 
of  lattice  work,  about  two  and  one-half 
feet  high,  with  gate  which  the  baby 
cannot  open.  On  two  sides  of  the 
building  are  awnings  to  drop  when 
the  sun  is  too  hot  or  the  day  too  damp. 
The  roof  is  shingled  and  ends  in  a 
point,  The  furniture  of  this  lit- 
tle domns  is  generally  as  follows: 
a  high  shelf  where  things  can  be  put 
out  of  his  lordship's  reach,  a  small 
rolling  pin,  numerous  small  pans,  a 
little  rake  and  hoe  and  shovel,  a  couple 
of  second-best  dolls  and  books  not  ex- 
actly new,  also  a  little  broom  to  sweep 
the  scattering  sand  back  to  its  resting 
place  when  "  day  is  done.  " 

My  boy  plays  here  every  morning 
either  with  his  little  friends  or  alone. 
I  sit  by  a  window  indoors,  overlooking 
it  all  and  unseen  by  my  sod,  for  were  I 
to  be  with  him  he  would  not  be  con- 
tented to  stay  in  the  inclosure,  though 
I  have  for  my  convenience  a  little  old 
rocker  and  low  stool  kept  in  his  house, 
which,  when  he  is  in  it,  are  put  outside, 
where  I  sit  when  I  choose.  The  morn- 
ings only  are  spent  here.  By  after- 
noon, he  is  rebathed  and  dressed 
and  wheeled  out,  or  stays  in-doors. 

A  long  nap  usually  follows  these 
happy  mornings,  and  since  the  sand 
heap  became  a  nxture  I  have  ac- 
complished   more    reading,  sewing 


and  general  work  than  all  the  year 
previous;  besides  getting  a  little  rest, 
which  is  so  essential  to  a  mother's 
health  and  happiness.  B. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Land  Sand  Versus  Sea  Sand. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
mother  of  the  "Sand-boy."  I  think 
the  trouble  is  in  the  kind  of  sand.  We 
have  a  sand  pile  in  our  baek  yard ;  our 
four  children,  aged  two,  four,  six.  and 
eight  years  all  play  in  the  sand  and 
enjoy  it  immensely.  The  sand  is  just 
the  ordinary  sand,  brought  from  some 
sand  hill  just  outside  of  the  town.  I 
think  it  is  the  same  the  masons  and 
plasterers  use;  it  is  always  a  little 
moist  and  never  dry  and  dusty. 

When  we  first  talked  of  a  "sand pile" 
I  thought  we  ought  to  have  some  sea 
shore  sand.  but.  the  common  sand  is 
very  much  more  satisfactory.  We 
have  had  it  for  at  least  three  years, 
and  I  would  give  up  the  merry-go- 
round,  the  swing,  the  see-saw  and  all 
the  other  playthings  before  the  sand 
pile  should  go.  I  hope  the  mother 
will  have  some  te;imster  bring  her  a 
small  load  of  ordinary  sand  and  be 
convinced  of  its  desirability. 
talem,  <>.  L.  B.  C. 

A  Rubber  Eraser  as  a  Mcmth  Opener. 
During  a  very  severe  case  of  diph- 
theria, it  was  found  that  a  rubber 
eraser  could  be  of  great  service.  Our 
three -year- old  daughter  defied  the 
attempts  of  two  physicians,  trained 
nurse,  and  father  to  open  her  mouth, 
until  it  occurred  to  the  father  to 
introduce  between  the  teeth  a  rubber 
eraser.  After  her  energy  had  been  ex- 
pended upon  that  for  some  time,  it 
was  found  ])ossible  to  open  the  mouth. 

M. 
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CURIOUS  HABITS  IN  CHILDREN. 


kuhl  JSrSal^  *s  a  sin8'uIar  fa°t  that  very 
l^s!  little   of  an  authoritative 

FIIm  wtlj  mature  has  been  written  on 
5  |  the  peculiar  habits  of  chil- 

dren, which  are  so  ofteu  the  despair 
of  their  elders.  Children  are  called 
"  bad  "  because  they  do  or  neglect  to 
do  certain  things.  They  sometimes 
persist  in  these  sins  of  commission  or 
omission  for  years,  in  spite  of  punish- 
ment. Suddenly  the  child  reforms, 
and  the  parent  is  as  much  puzzled  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  habit  as  he 
was  by  its  persistence.  Was,  then,  the 
child  not  "bad"  after  all,  but  under 
the  influence  of  a  mysterious  spell  V 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Edin- 
burgh Branch  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  Child  Study,  Dr.  John  Thom- 
son has  approached  this  subject  in  a 
scientific  spirit,  and  his  conclusions 
will  be  found  very  suggestive  and  of 
general  interest. 

Dr.  Thomson  divides  "bad  habits" 
into  three  groups.  There  are,  firstly, 
certain  acts  of  pure  intentional  mis- 
chief to  wThich  the  term  is  sometimes 
applied;  and  then  there  are  two  classes 
of  "bad  habits ':  proper  which  we  may 
term  negative  and  positive  "  bad 
habits."  To  the  negative  class  he 
assigns  such  unmannerly  tricks  as 
slamming  doors,  fidgeting  and  making 
involuntary  grimaces,  turning  in  the 
toes,  and  slouching,  untidiness,  neglect 
of  personal  cleanliness,  dilatoriness, 
etc. 

These  habits  he  considers  simply 
little  sins  of  omission;  they  are  unpre- 
meditated, and  they  give  no  definite 
pleasure  to  those  who  practice  them. 


They  are  i)ersevered  in,  not  because 
the  child  enjoys  the  noise  of  a  slammed 
door  or  the  sensation  of  a  dirty 
skin,  but  because  the  amount  of  self- 
control  required  to  do  the  right  thing 
under  the  circumstances  would  be  to 
him  at  the  time  excessively  irksome 
and  unpleasant. 

As  representatives  of  the  positive 
class,  on  the  other  hand,  a  variety  of 
"bad  habits"  may  be  mentioned 
which,  although  differing  greatly  in 
many  respects  from  one  another,  have 
yet  the  main  points  in  common.  Such 
are  the  practice  of  eating  indigestible 
articles,  as  coals,  earth,  plaster,  etc., 
biting  the  nails,  sucking  the  thumbs 
or  fingers,  and  many  others.  These 
habits  are  the  sins  of  commission. 

One  of  the  commonest  is  the  habit 
which  in  medical  books  is  called  pica 
or  dirt  rati ng.  The  children  who  suf- 
fer from  it  have  a  craving  which  leads 
them  to  eat  earth,  coals,  lime,  and 
other  substances  of  various  kinds 
which  are  not  only  wholly  incapable 
of  being  digested,  but  are  also  devoid 
of  any  natural  attractiveness  of  taste. 
In  them  the  natural  instinct  which 
tells  us  what  is  good  for  food  and 
what  is  not  is  wanting  or  perverted. 
What  is  the  nature  of  this  peculiar 
habit?  It  has  been  spoken  of  some- 
times as  a  "bodily  habit,"  as  if  it  were 
a  mere  disease  of  the  stomach;  but 
this  is  scarcely  the  right  way  to  look 
at  it.  The  child's  stomach  may  be, 
and  often  is,  out  of  sorts,  but  that  is 
not  the  main  point.  It  is  only  an 
affection  of  the  stomach  in  the  sense 
that  thieving  is  an  affair  of  the  fingers 
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and  lying  an  offense  of  the  tongue. 
This  craving  is  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  a  perverted  instinct,  a  diseased  in- 
clination, a  hallucination  of  the  appe- 
tite, in  fact  a  little  localized  insanity 
of  one  of  the  lower  corners  of  the 
mind.  Improvement  of  the  digestion 
and  the  general  health,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, change  of  the  child's  surround- 
ings, are  the  remedies  called  for  in 
such  cases. 

Another  trivial  habit  that  deserves 
mention  is  that  of  biting  the  nails.  It 
is  very  common  to  notice  evidences  of 
this  practice  on  the  hands  and  even  on 
the  feet  of  little  children.  It  is  also 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  adults.  In 
children,  it  has  apparently  been  used 
merely  to  help  pass  the  time  when 
things  were  dulL  Adults  of  ability 
and  strength  of  character  have,  how- 
ever, been  in  the  habit  of  biting  their 
nails  systematically  at  times  when  they 
were  engaged  in  hard  mental  work. 
It  seems  as  if  they  found  that  their 
higher  centers  worked  more  undis- 
turbedly if  at  the  same  time  the  lower 
ones  were  kept  in  steady  employment. 

Probably  of  most  interest  to  the 
readers  of  Babyhood  will  be  Dr.  Thom- 
son's remarks  on  the  subject  of  thumb- 
sucking.  This  habit  is  primarily  due  to 
the  tendency  of  all  infants  to  put 
everything  they  can  lay  hold  of  into 
their  mouths — perhaps  to  feel  it,  be- 
cause the  feeling  of  their  lips  is  more 
developed  than  than  that  of  their  hands. 
The  pleasure  that  they  derive  from  so 
doing  is  not  very  great,  and  in  most 
cases  they  give  the  habit  up  in  time. 
In  a  few,  however,  the  practice,  in- 
stead of  stopping,  becomes  more  and 
more  fascinating,  and  the  children 
have  recourse  to  it  often  and  get 


more  pleasure  from  it  the  longer  they 
go  on.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
among  children  who  have  regularly 
acquired  the  habit  the  strength  of  the 
desire  to  resort  to  it  varies  very 
greatly  in  different  cases,  some  doing 
so  only  when  all  surroundings  are 
favorable,  others  at  all  sorts  of  times 
and  in  spite  of  energetic  endeavors 
to  stop  them  on  the  part  of  their 
parents. 

The  greater  bias  toward  habits  of  this 
sort  which  some  children  have  is  prob- 
ably due  to  idiosyncrasy — to  an  in- 
born weakness,  met  with  oftener  and 
to  a  greater  degree  in  children  of  neu- 
rotic families  and  in  those  who  have 
other  nervous  peculiarities.  Practi- 
cally, however,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
says  Dr.  Thomson,  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  habits  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  gain  a  hold  on  children 
very  largely  depends  on  passive,  if  not 
active,  encouragement  on  the  part  of 
their  nurses  and  mothers.  Those  who 
are  in  charge  of  the  child  soon  find  that 
to  resist  the.  habit  means  provoking 
no  end  of  restlessness,  screaming  and 
ill-temper  on  the  child's  part,  and  taxes 
their  own  patience  and  tact  most 
severely;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
encourage  it  is  a  very  easy  and  almost 
infallible  way  of  making  him  quiet  and 
easily  managed — "good"  they  call  it. 

In  children  who  are  addicted  to  suck- 
ing their  lingers  and  other  things  we 
find  that  the  favorite  times  for  doing 
so  are  shortly  before  falling  asleep, 
soon  after  waking,  and  soon  after  their 
bath.  We  also  find  that  there  is  a  great 
tendency  for  them  to  have  recourse 
to  it  whenever  they  are  in  a  depressed 
state  of  mind  or  body — if  they  are  in 
low  spirits  from  being  scolded  or  from 
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other  reasons,  or  if  they  are  cold  or 
hungry  or  out  of  sorts. 

The  habit  generally  conies  to  an  end 
spontaneously  as  the  children  grow 
older.  They  gradually  come  to  take 
less  pleasure  in  it,  and  the  growing 
interests  of  life  help  to  wean  them 
from  it  by  leaving  them  less  unem- 
ployed leisure  both  of  mind  and  body. 
Sometimes  they  are  helped  by  their 
fingers  getting  sore.  The  sucking  of 
the  lips  and  tongue  is  often  continued 
much  later  in  life  than  that  of  the 
thumb  and  fingers.  Dr.  Thomson 
thinks  that  in  ordinarily  healthy  chil- 
dren, unless  carried  far  or  accompanied 
by  manifestations  of  excitement,  these 
habits  often  do  no  great  harm, 
although  certainly  they  are  always  ob- 
jectionable. In  those  children,  how- 
ever, in  whom  they  cause  emotional 
disturbance,  they  must  surely  be  very 
bad  for  the  nervous  system,  and  should 
be  put  a  stop  to  as  soon  as  possible. 

Their  significance  for  the  child's 
future  is  probably  worthy  of  attention. 
It  seems  quite  possible  that  the 
presence  of  such  habits  in  any  great  de- 
gree in  a  child  indicates  a  morbid  ten- 
dency which  had  better  be  taken  into 
account  in  his  subsequent  training. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  habits — the 
reason  why  they  should  arise  at  all, 
and  especially  how  it  is  that  such  sim- 
ple and  apparently  unattractive  ac- 
tions should  come  to  have  such  a  pow- 
erful fascination  for  those  who  practice 
them — is  very  difficult  to  understand. 
While  not  able  to  offer  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  explanation,  Dr.  Thomson 
indicates  the  direction  in  which  we 
must  look  in  seeking  for  such. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  he  says, 
which  we  sometimes  forget,  that  the 


healthy  action  of  all  healthy  organs 
and  parts  whatsoever  produces  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pleasure.  It  is  natural 
for  the  mind  to  be  surrounded  in  its 
daily  work  by  an  atmosphere  of  phy- 
sically produced  pleasure  ;  and  if  from 
disease  or  from  external  influence  this 
fails  to  any  great  extent,  its  want  is 
keenly  felt  and  embarrasses  the  men- 
tal processes  annoyingly.  Hence  it 
follows  that  we  instinctively  try  to 
compensate  ourselves  under  such  cir- 
cumstances by  seeking  to  draw  an  in- 
creased amount  of  enjoyment  from  any 
of  the  usual  sources  of  pleasure.  We 
may  turn  from  this  purpose  more  or 
less  successfully  to  such  higher  and 
more  enduring  sources  of  happiness, 
as  music,  art,  literature  or  social  inter- 
course ;  or  we  may  endeavor  to  solace 
ourselves  by  trying  to  increase  by 
practice  the  pleasure  we  naturally  get 
from  such  lower  appetites  as  are  known 
(temporarily  at  least)  to  make  glad 
the  heart  of  man. 

To  compare  small  things  with  great, 
it  seems  to  Dr  Thomson  that  such 
habits  as  have  been  considered  may 
possibly  be  best  regarded  as  instances 
of  a  sort  of  infantile  dissipation  -in- 
stinctive attempts  in  a  small  way  to 
find  in  gratification  of  the  lower  appe- 
tites a  satisfaction  which  should  only 
come  from  the  exercise  of  higher  fac- 
ulties of  the  mind. 

The  rational  treatment  of  all  such 
"bad  habits"  must,  therefore,  not  be 
confined  to  local  restrictive  measures 
and  to  punishment  for  each  indivi- 
dual offense,  but  must  include  a 
general  attention  to  the  child's  health 
and  happiness,  and  a  rational  endeavor 
to  stimulate  his  good  impulses,  and 
to  provide  wholesome  pleasures. 
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A   PLEA  FOR  GRANDDAUGHTERS. 

l'.Y    SUSAN   H.  HINKLEY. 


5E  typical  grandmother  of 
fifty  years  ago  has  had 
her  praises  sung  by 
every  critic  of  the  modern 


woman.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  put  in,  at 
this  late  day,  a  plea  for  granddaugh- 
ters, among  whom  I  lay  claim  to  rank; 
not,  it  is  true,  among  the  brave  and 
the  strong,  but  rather  as  one  of  that 
conscientious  remnant  who,  perhaps, 
most  forcibly  can  express  the  senti- 
ments of  all. 

It  is  said  that  our  grand- 
mothers, doing  for  the  most  part  their 
own  work,  depending  upon  "help" 
only  for  that  portion  which  necessi- 
tated the  extreme  drudgery,  in  neat 
attire  presided  at  one  and  the  same 
time  over  the  making  of  pies,  the 
churning  of  butter,  the  rocking  of 
babies,  and  the  mending  basket;  that 
in  the  midst  of  these  duties  they  re- 
ceived neighborly  visits  or  pastoral 
calls  with  easy  abandon-,  that  there 
was  always  a  spare  room,  wherein  the 
guest  was  welcome,  and  a  place  at  the 
table  which  was  ever  loaded  with  the 
simplest  but  most  inviting  fare.  The 
very  pies,  "like  mother  used  to  make,'* 
are  proverbial.  We  are  also  reminded 
that  there  were  no  sewing-machines 
in  those  days  and  that  all  the  family 
sewing  was  done  by  hand,  the  making 
of  the  husband's  shirts  being  specially 
emphasized  in  sternest  tones. 

As  to  the  spiritual  life,  church  three 
times  a  day  on  Sunday  was  the  cus- 
tom, and  secular  "  meetings  "  were  fre- 
quent. In  fact,  our  grandmothers 
have  been  so  cracked  up,  so  lauded  to 
the  skies,  that,  speaking  in  general 


terms,  and  with  all  respect  to  individ- 
ual grandmothers,  I,  for  one,  am  tired 
of  the  injustice,  and  from  this  time 
forth  I  register  a  vow  that  at  every 
opportunity  that  presents  itself  I  shall 
put  in  a  plea  for  granddaughters. 

My  first  opportunity  is  in  the  pages 
of  Babyhood,  which  furnish  me  with  a 
cue  for  my  opening  remarks  deroga- 
tory to  our  most  worthy  antecedents. 
For  have  we  not  been  taught  from  the 
very  earliest  issue  of  this  magazine 
never  to  rock  a  baby  ?  At  the  outset, 
in  the  care  of  their  children,  our 
grandmothers  made  this  fundamental 
mistake.  Have  we  not  learned  well 
the  lesson  of  single  beds'?  What 
greater  horror  to  any  worthy  exponent 
of  our  band  to-day  than  father,  mother 
and  baby  in  the  same  bed,  and,  like 
enough,  two  children  in  another 
beside  it  or,  worse  still,  in  a  trundle-bed 
pushed  beneath  during  the  day.  What 
mother  now  perpetrates  the  barbarity 
of  putting  low-neck  and  short-sleeved 
dresses  on  her  baby  in  winter  ?  Who 
now,  of  any  intelligence,  neglects  her 
child's  teeth,  insuring  thereby  a  new 
set  at  thirty  ?  What  mother  allows  her 
child  to  grow  up  awkward  or  physi- 
cally undeveloped,  if  dancing- school 
or  gymnasium  will  correct  it  ?  What 
mother  sees  her  child  bend  close  to 
her  book  or  work  day  after  day  with- 
out well-grounded  suspicions  of  eye 
trouble  ?  To  the  oculist  at  once,  and 
perhaps  spectacles ! 

Now,  as  to  sewing;  were  there  over- 
skirts  in  those  venerable  times?  Was 
the  titting  of  a  dress  an  art?  Was 
the  trimming  elaborate?  Were  as  many 
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dresses  necessary?  Not  at  all.  In 
other  words,  society  then  was  simple, 
and  its  demand  for  a  varied  wardrobe 
but  slight.  I  do  not  say  that  we  are 
better  off  in  this  respect.  I  merely 
state  facts  for  the  uplifting,  the  re- 
vivifying of  granddaughters.  As  to 
those  shirts  :  were  men  as  fussy  in 
that  respect  then  as  now?  Judging 
from  old  pictures,  I  should  say  the 
"set"  of  a  shirt  was  of  minor  import- 
ance. However,  here  I  speak  in  ignor- 
ance. Suffice  it  to  say  that  fewer 
were  needed. 

As  for  food,  I  have  always  enter- 
tained suspicions — grave  ones — that 
all  was  not  quite  what  it  is  cracked 
up  to  have  been.  It  surely  is  a  fact 
that  the  farther  back  one  goes  into  the 
country — that  is,  the  nearer  one  comes 
to  remote  civilization — the  greater  is 
the  corner  on  saleratus  and  pork. 
This,  too,  is  a  matter  which  I  touch 
gently,  saying  only  that,  for  my  own 
part,  give  me  modern  enlightened 
methods  of  cooking  every  time. 

Now  for  the  social  side  of  our  grand- 
mothers' lives.  Society  fifty  years  ago 
was  simple  enough,  in  its  gayest 
phase,  compared  with  our  modern  life 
in  its  social  aspect.  Even  those  who, 
at  the  present  time,  entertain  little, 
and  live  "very  simply,"  are  inveigled 
into  the  system  of  innumerable 
courses.  What  makes  more  labor  for 
the  maid  increases  the  duties  of  the 
mistress.  It  is  not  customary  now,  as 
formerly,  to  invite,  even  familiar 
friends,  to  a  simple  home  tea.  One 
piece  de  resistance  and  a  dessert  are  but 
a  meagre  variety,  and  it  demands  a 
picked  company  of  congenial  spirits 
to  insure  ease  of  mind  to  a  hostess 
under  these  circumstances.  So  rather 


than  overwork  one  faithful  servant, 
we  slave  all  day  in  the  kitchen,  and  at 
eventide  a  tired-out  hostess,  arrayed 
hurriedly  in  her  best,  presides  with 
forced  cheer  at  a  feast  which,  in  its 
variety  and  elegance,  suggests  a 
retinue  in  the  kitchen. 

This  is  the  way  the  granddaughter 
of  slight  means  "entertains,"  surely 
not  herself,  but  others.  "  Dropping  in  " 
to  meals  does  not  count  for  much 
socially  now,  and  in  order  to  receive 
what  she  considers  her  share  of  social 
attention,  she  must  stretch  every  nerve 
at  home.  Plenty  of  a  few  viands  was 
the  motto  of  our  grandmothers — a 
little  of  a  great  many  is  the  motto- 
now.  The  most  inexperienced  house- 
keeper can  measure  the  difference  of 
labor  entailed,  both  to  mistress  and 
maid,  by  the  former  method. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  young 
housekeepers  attempt  far  too  elabor- 
ate a  mode  of  life,  and  over-fatigue 
is  the  natural  result.  Then  comes  the 
familiar  remark  of  the  mother  or 
grandmother  :  "  Women  have  no 
strength  nowadays  ;  when  I  was 
young,"  etc.,  etc.,  entirely  forgetting 
that,  though  she  did  the  sewing  "all  by- 
hand" — because  nobody  had  been 
bright  enough  to  invent  the  sewing: 
machine — there  were  ten  thousand 
other  things  she  did  not  do,  things^ 
often  more  wearing  to  the  nerves- 
In  so  far  as  we  can  derive  help  and 
inspiration  toward  a  simpler  life,  by- 
looking  backward,  let  us  do  it  ;  but 
with  an  honest  conviction  that  if  we 
are  but  brave  enough  to  run  counter  to 
social  conventions,  we  can  live  at  once 
lives  of  enlightenment  and  simplicity, 
and  we  can  then  feel  that  our  ancestors 
are  in  their  proper  place — the  rear. 


NURSERY 


PROBLEMS. 


The  Hardening  Theory  in  Practice. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  was  somewhat  startled  by  the  remarks  of 
your  medical  editor  concerning  the  "Harden- 
ing Theory,"  in  the  August  Babyhood.  In 
spite  of  the  severity  of  your  condemnation  of 
the  theory  in  general,  I  am  free  to  confess 
myself  a  firm  believer  in  it,  and  while  I  do 
not  impeach  the  authority  of  your  editor,  who 
seems  to  think  that  the  theory  is  all  wrong, 
I  can  confidently  assert  that  the  practice  is  all 
right,  at  least  as  far  as  my  two  children  are 
concerned.  I  have  two  boys,  aged  three 
years  and  eight  months  and  five  years  and 
four  months,  who  have  from  about  the  fourth 
month  of  their  lives  been  accustomed  to  a 
daily  cold  bath.  In  summer  I  use  for  them 
the  water  as  it  comes  from  the  faucet,  in 
winter  I  raise  the  temperature  to  70°  for  the 
younger  boy  and  to  60°  for  the  older.  They 
not  only  both  enjoy  their  daily  bath,  never 
experiencing  a  chill,  but  often — even  in 
winter — beg  for  "more  cold",  and  consider  it 
a  treat  when  the  cold  water  is  turned  on  and 
they  are  allowed  to  put  their  head  and  neck 
under  the  faucet. 

Now  for  the  practical  side  of  it.  Neither 
boy  has  ever  been  seriously  ill,  the  older  only 
has  had  a  slight  attack  of  the  measles,  and  both 
are  remarkably  free  from  even  ordinary  colds. 
Must  I  look  for  dire  results  in  the  future,  as  a 
consequence  of  my  hardening  theory  and 
practice?  N.  N. 

No.  You  are  not  to  "  look  for  dire 
results."  It  happens  that  you  have 
a  pair  of  children  who  can  stand  the 
regimen,  and  we  know  a  good  number 
of  such.  But  we  know  a  great  many 
more  who  cannot.  The  same  argu- 
ment which  is  adduced  for  "harden- 
ing" is  also  used  for  violation,  of 
every  rule  of  diet.  "See  my  child!" 
exclaims  the  proud  parent.  "Ever 


since  he  was  off  the  bottle  he  has 
eaten  whatever  was  on  the  table. 
Does  not  he  look  well?"  This  is  the 
rule  of  life  in  a  large  class  of  com- 
munity, where  a  high  infant  or  child 
mortality  is  looked  on  as  normal. 
But  in  advising  Babyhood's  readers  we 
advise  what  we  believe  (and  in  this 
we  find  we  agree  with  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  study  the  hy- 
giene of  childhood)  is  best  for  the 
great  majority.  Wherever  a  child 
shows  greater  vitality  than  is  usual  or 
less  susceptibility  to  morbific  influ- 
ences, there  is  no  need  for  him  to  be 
as  carefully  kept  as  others.  Further, 
in  protesting  against  "  hardening,"  it 
is  not  intended  to  advocate  coddling. 

How  Long  Do  Diphtheria  Germs  Linger? 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  been  considerably  troubled  about 
my  duty  towards  an  acquaintance  who  re- 
cently moved  into  a  house  near  mine  where 
five  months  ago  there  were  two  bad  cases  of 
diphtheria.  The  children  were  desperately 
ill,  and  one  of  them,  as  I  heard  the  physician 
himself  say,  was  only  saved  by  antitoxin  at 
the  last  moment. 

I  believe  the  house  was  thoroughly  disin- 
fected, but  nevertheless  it  was  quite  a  shock 
to  me  when  I  learned  that  the  lady  I  speak  of 
had  moved  into  the  house  with  her  two  sweet 
little  children.  I  try  to  put  myself  in  her 
place,  and  know  that  I  should  have  been  so 
grateful  if  some  conscientious  neighbor  had 
warned  me  of  the  possible  danger  even  if  the 
landlord  had  not  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  so. 
To  speak  of  it  now  that  she  has  moved  into 
the  house  may  create  unnecessary  alarm,  and 
yet  perhaps  it  is  my  duty,  after  all,  to  let  her 
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Iknow  the  facts.  In  any  case,  as  a  similar 
dilemma  may  arise  elsewhere,  I  shall  be  glad 
.of  Babyhood's  opinion  'as  to  whether  diphthe- 
ria germs  may  remain  active  in  a  house  five 
unonths  after  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  and 
how  rigorous  a  disinfection  will  secure  abso- 
lute immunity. 

Suburban  Reader. 

We  cannot  answer  the  question  in  a 
way  to  help  you  decide  your  present 
•duty,  although  we  know  that  the 
Klebs  Loeffler  bacillus  remains  a  long 
time  in  the  throats  of  those  who  have 
had  diphtheria,  without  known  re- 
infection, and  that  it  is  found  in  the 
throats  of  persons  apparently  well, 
and  who,  so  far  as  anyone  knows,  have 
not  had  diphtheria;  and  while  we 
know  that  the  poison  may,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  cling  for  a 
very  long  time  to  articles  which  have 
been  about  a  patient,  yet  there  are  so 
many  doubtful  points  about  the  "  viru- 
lence "  of  these  persisting  bacilli,  so 
many  possibilities  of  reinfection,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  know  the  truth  with 
exactness.  But  given  a  house  which 
had  been  "  thoroughly  disinfected," 
and  which  had  for  a  while  stood  un- 
tenanted, we  should  think  that  it  was 
very  probably  as  safe  as  most  houses. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  feel  that  the 
owner  of  the  house  ought  in  fairness 
to  tell  the  renter  of  the  circum- 
stances. 


Bed-Wetting. 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood  : 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  bed-wetting?  Both 
my  boys,  of  three  and  eight  respectively,  have 
:always  suffered  from  this  distressing  trouble. 
I  have  tried  punishment,  restriction  of  diet 
before  going  to  bed— all  to  no  purpose. 

Verdi,  Nev.  M.  R.  T. 

There  are  many  remedies  for  bed- 
wetting,  and  most  cases  can  be  and 


are  cured.  Occasionally  one  persists, 
in  spite  of  treatment,  beyond  child- 
hood. The  natural  changes  in  the 
bladder  in  the  development  of  a 
child  tend  to  cure  the  ailment.  A 
very  common  source  of  irritation,  pro- 
vocative of  bed-wetting,  is  phimosis, 
about  which  there  was  an  article  in  the 
last  number.  You  can  find  several 
full  articles  on  bed-wetting  in  some  of 
our  back  numbers. 


Fall  and  Winter  Underclothing 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  please  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  the 
best  material  for  fall  and  winter  undercloth- 
ing for  a  girl  of  four  ?  Do  you  consider  vary- 
ing thicknesses  of  material  desirable  ?  Oris 
it  better  not  to  accustom  children  to  have 
their  underclothing  changed  with  every 
change  of  temperature  ? 

By  the  way,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear 
how  few  children— and  grown  persons — wear 
undershirts  of  any  kind  in  that  part  of  south- 
ern Germany  which  I  visited  last  year.  And 
yet  there  seemed  to  be  fewer  colds  there  than 
are  prevalent  here,  or  at  any  rate  people  dreaded 
them  much  less  than  we  do.  The  climate 
did  not  strike  me  as  verjr  different  from  ours, 
at  least  in  Bavaria  and  Austria.  S.  L.  D. 
Newton,  Mass. 

While  there  is  still  a  probability  of 
returns  of  warm  weather  it  is  well  not 
to  overload  the  child  with  clothing. 
She  should  be  protected  during  "cold 
spells "  by  a  jacket  indoors,  and  by 
suitable  coats  out  of  doors.  When  the 
cold  weather  may  be  considered  really 
begun,  she  should  have  the  thickest 
"  merino  "  or  woolen  undergarments 
(either  joined  or  separate)  which  are 
usually  found  for  children  in  good 
shops.  (These,  of  course,  are  not  like 
the  heaviest  ones  made  for  adults.) 
If  she  is  to  wear  thin  dresses,  she  may 
need  something  extra  beneath  them  in 
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the  coldest  weather.  If  she  has  stout 
shoes  and  leggings  in  winter  she  need 
not  necessarily  have  woolen  stockings. 
Changes  to  suit  temperature  are  not 
practicable,  as  weather  is  of  all  sorts. 

Umbilical  Hernia  ;  Change  of  Underclothing. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  My  son  is  nine  months  old.  When  only 
six  weeks  old,  before  nurse  left,  he  was  taken 
very  sick.  After  a  trial  of  two  physicians,  a 
third  pronounced  his  trouble  chronic  intes- 
tinal, catarrhal  indigestion.  He  screamed 
night  and  day,  from  six  weeks  until  nine 
weeks.  Of  course  this  naturally  brought  a 
severe  strain  on  the  navel,  which  was  scarcely 
healed  at  three  weeks.  My  first  and  second 
doctors  seemed  to  pay  no  attention.  My  third 
ordered  a  cone-shape  applied  with  surgeon's 
plaster,  which  has  been  kept  on  at  two  periods 
of  a  month  each.  Now,  at  nine  months,  the 
navel  protrudes  a  half-inch  with  the  least  ex- 
ertion, but  when  he  is  perfectly  quiet  it  is 
natural.  Is  it  what  is  termed  an  umbilical 
hernia  ?  If  so,  how  can  it  be  avoided  ?  I 
wish  to  attend  to  it  at  an  early  age.  I  cannot 
see  that  it  causes  any  annoyance,  only  I  do 
not  like  its  appearance. 

(2.)  If  a  child  has  worn  silk  shirts  all  sum- 
mer, do  you  think  a  change  to  wool  necessary 
for  winter  ?        L.  G.  D. 

Peabody,  Mass. 

(1.)  It  is  an  umbilical  hernia.  It 
should  be  treated,  but  we  doubt  if 
you  can  alone  successfully  attend  to 
it.  The  best  that  you  can  do  without 
surgical  aid  is  to  continue  the  cone 
and  plaster. 

(2.)  We  should  prefer  wool  or 
heavier  silk. 


Menu  for  a  Children's  Party. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Could  you  please  give  me  a  simple  menu 
for  a  children's  party  ?  The  children's  ages 
range  from  two  to  four  and  five  years. 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  M. 
Such  a  menu  is  difficult  to  prepare, 
because  the  child  of  two  differs  in  di- 


gestive capability  from  one  of  four  or 
five  more  than  the  latter  does  from 
one  of  eight  or  ten.  The  menu  must 
be  such  as  will  not  harm  the  youngest, 
and  it  must  in  some  way  be  made  in- 
teresting, by  dainty  devices  of  serving, 
etc.,  to  the  older  ones. 

Here  are  some  suggestions:  Bread 
and  butter  sandwiches  made  in  dainty 
shapes,  some  with  very  tender  (or  pre- 
ferably chopped)  meat,  some  without. 
No  crust  to  be  left  on  the  bread. 
Small  biscuits  (not  fresh),  cut  and  but- 
tered on  the  inside.  Milk  and  cocoa, 
weak,  served  in  little  cups  and  saucers. 
If  the  hour  is  not  late  in  the  day,  very 
simple  ice-cream  of  onr  or  two  sorts, 
served  in  small  quantity,  with  lady 
fingers  or  very  simple  cake. 


Condensed  Replies, 

JV.  R.  P.,  Syracuse,  K  Y. — We  be- 
lieve the  article  is  still  being  sold  by 
the  Gotham  Manufacturing  Co.,  80 
Warren  Street,  New  York.  The 
screen  can  probably  be  procured  in 
your  city  or  can  be  made  by  an  ordi- 
nary mechanic. 

In  justice  to  the  manufacturers  of 
the  food,  you  ought  to  have  followed 
directions  implicitly.  They  are  plain 
enough:  "  Put  one  rounded  table- 
spoonful  of  Nestle's  Food  in  a  cup 
with  a  little  cold  water,  mix  till  per- 
fectly smooth,  then  add  half  a  pint  of 
hot  ivater,"  etc.  Milk  should  not  be 
used  in  preparing  the  Food. 

Mrs.  G. — We  can  form  no  idea 
whether  your  little  daughter  was 
doomed  from  birth  or  not.  She  cer- 
tainly did  not  thrive,  and  you  did 
as  wisely  as  you  could  with  such  ad- 
vice and  counsel  as  were  at  your  com- 
mand.   A  little  child  born  under  such 
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circumstances  as  regards  the  mother's 
previous  health  as  was  your  child, 
particularly  if  born  in  the  warm  part 


of  the  year,  starts  with  great  disadvan- 
tages, and  we  see  no  reason  why  you 
should  in  any  way  reproach  yourself. 


m 


UNTRUTHFUL  CHILDREN 

a  meeting  recently  held 
auspices  of 


under  the  auspices  01  a 
certain  Farmers'  Club,  the 
question,  "Why  do  chil- 
came  up  for  discussion, 
the  parents  and  laws  of 


dren  lie?" 
Some  held 
heredity  responsible  for  this  fault  in  a 
child  ;  others  claimed  that  the  help 
employed  about  a  home  often  taught 
it;  while  there  was  much  airing  of  the 
falsehood  which  permeates  the  social 
and  commercial  world,  and  makes  it- 
self apparent  to  the  young  imitator  in 
everything,  from  the  welcome  extend- 
ed to  a  guest,  down  to  a  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement. 

A  minister  present  attributed  it  to 
the  "original  sinfulness  of  nature."  A 
lawyer  said  he  had  studied  a  certain 
child  addicted  to  this  fault  and  con- 
cluded that  he  to' d  falsehoods  to  carry 
out  some  purpose :  he  had  an  indomita- 
ble will.  No  one  said  a  good  word 
for  this  kind  of  a  will,  nor  pictured 
the  power  it  might  become  when  the 
reasoning  faculties  were  sufficiently 
developed  to  show  its  possessor  the 
wrong  of  falsehood,  and  how  to  find 
other  means  of  furthering  his  plans. 
One  mother  thought  of  it,  however, 
from  her  experience  with  two  sons, 
one  of  strong,  the  other  of  weak  will. 
She  had  learned  to  prize  strength  of 
purpose  in  a  child.  She  had  learned 
that  a  strong  will,  though  quite  apt  to 


make  trouble  in  a  child's  earlier  years, 
needs  only  right  direction  to  become 
power  ;  while  the  lack  of  it,  which 
makes  a  child  easy  to  govern,  also 
makes  him  easily  influenced  by  associ- 
ates and  overcome  by  every  obstacle 
in  his  path. 

On  her  way  home,  another  mother 
thought  over  what  had  been  said  upon 
this  subject,  and,  looking  back  over 
her  experience  with  three  children, 
saw  more  clearly  than  she  had  ever 
done  before  that  her  two  daughters 
had  told  untruths  (lie  seems  too  harsh 
a  word  for  such  innocent  deviations) 
from  entirely  different  reasons;  while 
her  son  never  told  any  at  all,  simply 
because  his  temperament  was  such 
that  he  had  no  need  of  them.  The 
eldest  daughter  was  endowed  with  a 
vivid  imagination.  Her  baby  eyes 
saw  pictures  in  the  frosted  pane,  in 
the  foliage  of  trees,  in  the  shifting 
clouds.  There  were  fairies,  nymphs, 
fauns  and  angels  everywhere;  the 
flowers  talked  to  her,  while  the  most 
prosaic  neighbors  took  part  in  wild 
tragedy.  Fortunately,  the  child  was 
shy,  and  talked  but  little,  except  to  her 
parents.  They  were  wise  enough  to 
very  gently  check  her  apparent  disre- 
gard of  truth.  She  was  taught  to  see 
the  ill  which  resulted  from  it,  and 
made  to  understand  the  necessity  of 
limiting  her  stories  to  facts.  Before 
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she  was  six  years  old  she  became  per- 
fectly truthful. 

Her  sister,  three  years  younger,  was 
of  a  different  nature.  She  was  ex- 
tremely social,  loved  everybody,  and 
wanted  to  entertain  and  make  every- 
body happy.  In  order  to  do  this,  she 
was  apt  to  give  commonplace  affairs 
a  coloring  which  caused  some  straight- 
laced  neighbors  to  state  what  should 
be  done  if  she  belonged  to  them, 
while  her  love  of  api^roval  made  her 
shrink  from  confessing  any  wrong. 
When  trouble  arose,  and  she  had  to 
be  accused  of  or  blamed  for  this 
fault,  the  tender  little  heart  seemed 
quite  broken.  She  would  *  sob  out 
pitifully  that  nobody  loved  her;  she 
had  better  be  dead.  But  this  was  not 
allowed  to  happen  often.  She  was 
gently  but  continually  impressed 
with  the  need  of  stating  things  as 
they  occurred,  and  the  trouble  it  gave 
those  who  loved  her  to  be  unable  to 


trust  her  word.  By  the  time  she  was1 
ten  years  old  she  had  entirely  out- 
grown the  habit. 

The  brother  of  these  girls  was  not 
endowed  with  a  lively  imagination,, 
nor  any  particular  desire  to  in- 
terest and  win  admiration,  neither 
had  he  any  fear  of  punishment.  His 
was  a  free,  fearless  nature,  and  he 
never  told  a  lie,  simply  because  he  had 
no  need  of  one. 

There  is  no  fault  more  common  to 
children  than  untruthfulness;  and  too 
often  its  correction  is  attempted  in  a 
blind  manner.  We  should  first  study 
and  analyze  a  child's  cnaracter  to  find 
what  trait  it  springs  from.  This  de- 
cided upon,  we  have  Jean  Paul  for 
farther  reference  :  "No  power  is  to 
be  weakened,  but  only  its  opposite 
power  strengthened."  In  other  words,, 
put  the  sunshine  we  make  for  our  lit- 
tle human  plant  upon  the  other  side 
of  it.  A.  H.  J. 


DO  WE  NEED  KINDERGARTENS? 

By  Axxa  Paddock  Woto. 
T  is  not  generally  known  of    with  the  children.  Our 


how  recent  growth  is  the 
Kindergarten  movement 
in  this  country.  While 
Froebel  died  forty  years  ago,  it  is  only 
wdthin  the  last  twenty  years  that  the 
movement  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
root  in  the  United  States.  More  and 
more  our  philanthropists  are  finding 
out  that  in  order  to  cope  successfully 
with  the  problems  presented  by  crime 
and  poverty,  it  is  necessary  to  begin 


legislators 
have  hardly  yet  appreciated  the  fact 
that  the  enormous  amounts  of  money 
spent  in  jails  and  prisons  and,  in 
short,  in  reforming  the  criminal,  might 
far  more  economically  be  spent  in 
forming  the  young  citizen. 

From  statistics  gathered  by  William 
T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  it  is  found  that  the 
average  time  spent  in  school  by  a 
child  in  a  manufacturing  region  i& 
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but  three  years.    If  the  Kindergarten 
can  take  the  child  from  his  third  to 
his  seventh  year,  a  period  too  often 
wasted  and  more  than  wasted  from  an 
educational  standpoint,  the  school  ad- 
vantages of  the  child  will  be  more 
than  doubled  ;  for  it  is  a  fact,  which 
has  been  pointed  out  in  Babyhood,  that 
the  brain  grows  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  from  the  third  to  the  seventh 
year,  "a  rapidity  compared  to  which  its 
later  increase  is  small."  It  is  not  mere 
generalizing  to  say  that  the  current 
in  which  the    child's   thoughts  are 
turned  during  those  early  years  will 
determine  largely  the  course  of  his 
life.    As  a  proof  of  this,  we  have  only 
to  refer  to  the  records*  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, where    of  "the  nine  thousand 
children  of  the  criminal  and  poverty- 
stricken  districts  of  the  city,  who  have 
gone  through  the  free  Kindergartens, 
but  one  was  found  to  have  been  arrest- 
ed, after  careful  inquiry  and  years  of 
watchfulness  over  police  court  records. 
No  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
practical  value  of  the  Kindergarten 
can  be  given  than  this,  in  connection 
with  the  alarming  fact  that  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years  the  average  age 
of  criminals  has  decreased,  while  their 
number  in  proportion  to  the  j^opula- 
tion  has  increased.    That  the  business 
men  of  San  Francisco  are  convinced 
of  the  efficacy  of  these  schools  in  the 
prevention  of  "hoodlums,"  is  shown 
by  their  supporting  five  free  schools. 

But  not  only  in  the  slums  are  the 
methods  of  the  Kindergarten  of  great 
value.  The  principle  of  all  working 
together  for  a  common  purpose,  with 
due  respect  for  the  peculiarities  of 
each,  is  needed  in  all  classes  of  society. 

*Annual  Report  Golden  Gate  Kindergarten 
Association,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


To  the  only  child  it  is  almost  a  neces- 
sity for  the  proper  development  of 
his  social  nature.  Play  with  him,  as 
with  all  children,  is  the  business  of 
life;  but  when  he  has  but  himself  to 
consult  as  to  how  and  when  his  little 
cart  shall  be  loaded  with  stones,  or  as 
to  the  time  and  manner  in  which  his 
block  house  shall  be  constructed,  in 
his  little  world  he  becomes  as  much  of 
an  autocrat  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
When  he  comes  in  contact  with  his 
kind,  he  is  apt  to  be  either  a  tyrant, 
or  a  cry-baby,  according  as  his  strength 
is  greater  or  less  than  his  playmate's. 
Were  our  children  destined  to  become 
hermits  and  recluses,  it  would  be  un- 
necessary for  them  to  learn  to  subor- 
dinate self  to  the  general  good.  As 
society  is  constituted  to-day,  the  prin- 
ciple which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
Froebel's  games — co-operation  in  play 
for  the  rjleasure  of  all — cannot  be 
learned  too  early. 

While  we  may  not  believe  with 
Herbert  Spencer  that  children,  or  at 
least  our  children,  are  born  with  the 
instincts  of  savages,  any  mother  who 
has  watched  a  group  of  little  ones  at 
play  realizes  that  strength  and  gen- 
tleness are  not  always  a  natural  com- 
bination. Froebel  says  "the  instinct 
of  play  is  heaven-born,"  yet  it  is  left 
for  us  to  give  it  direction,  or  it  often 
degenerates  into  cruelty  and  torture, 
as  many  a  wretched  pet  kitten  might 
testify.  In  the  Kindergarten  this  in- 
stinct of  play  is  made  constructive,  in- 
stead of  destructive,  and  a  spirit  of 
tenderness  toward  all  dumb  animals, 
reverence  for  God  and  all  that  he  has 
created,  pervades  the  very  atmosphere 
which  the  child  breathes. 

Wherever  tangible  results  of  the 
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-work  have  been  seen,  there  have  been 
noble  contributors  to  its  support;  but 
the  care  of  little  children  is  always 
the  peculiar  mission  of  women,  and 
upon  their  self-sacrifice  depends  the 
introduction  and  establishment  of 
these  schools.  Froebel  realized  that 
his  work  must  appeal  most  strongly 
to  a  trained  maternal  intelligence, 
and  again  and  again  said,  "  The  des- 
tiny of  nations  lies  far  more  in  the 
hands  of  women  than  with  the  pos- 
sessors of  power.  We  must  cultivate 
women  who  are  the  educators  of 
the  human  race,  else  the  new  genera- 
tion cannot  accomplish  its  task." 

With  us,  the  work  has  appealed  to 
x*ich  and  poor  alike.     Elizabeth  Pal- 


mer Peabody  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  scattering  abroad  information  in 
regard  to  the  Kindergarten.  Mrs. 
Felix  Adler,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin, 
and  Elizabeth  Harrison,  with  pen, 
voice  and  every  means  at  command, 
have  been  among  the  most  zealous 
champions  of  the  work,  while  scores  of 
noble  women  are  finding  the  joys  of 
a  larger  maternity  in  founding  and 
endowing  institutions  for  the  care 
and  training  of  the  little  waifs  who 
swarm  in  our  streets.  That  this  move- 
ment may  have  its  full  success,  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  intelligent 
mothers  is  needed.  Is  not  the  end 
worth  all  the  labor  and  self-sacrifice  it 
involves  ? 


NURSERY 

Baby's  "Wir  dow  Garden. 

Have  you  thought  of  the  bleak,  cold 
days  that  are  surely  coming,  the  days 
that  seem  so  long  to  the  little  people 
who  must  stay  in  the  house  for  many 
liourseach  day? 

Think  of  them  in  time  and  provide 
something  to  brighten  them,  some- 
thing to  occupy  the  busy  little  fingers 
that  get  into  so  much  mischief,  some- 
thing to  remind  the  baby  of  the  glories 
of  his  departed  garden. 

Make  him  or  her  or  all  of  them,  if 
there  are  several  small  children,  a 
window  garden.     It  need  not  be  an 


PASTIMES. 

elaborate  affair  or  an  expensive  one. 
Indeed,  the  simpler  it  is,  the  better. 
The  nursery  window  sill  is  an  excellent 
place  for  it,  provided  it  does  not  ob- 
struct the  view,  or  it  may  be  kept  in 
the  dining  room,  so  that  Miss  Baby 
can  water  it  with  her  silver  cup  im- 
mediately after  breakfast. 

The  very  best  plant  for  the  baby's 
indoor  garden  is  the  Chinese  sacred 
lily.  The  bulb,  costing  about  fifteen 
cents,  may  be  ordered  and  planted 
any  time  between  September  and  Feb- 
ruary; but  the  small  gardener  may 
amuse  himself  long  before  it  arrives, 
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-and  before  the  snow  conies,  by  making 
preparations  for  its  advent.  He  may 
gather  little  stones,  a  few  at  a  time, 
and  store  them  in  a  box  provided  be- 
forehand for  the  purpose.  If  he  lives 
where  stones  are  plentiful  he  may  col- 
lect white  ones,  or  red  ones,  or  green 
ones,  as  fancy  may  dictate.  If  the 
stone  crop  in  his  locality  be  a  failure 
he  will  have  to  be  contented  with  bits 
of  cobble  stone,  pot-sherds  and  small 
lumps  of  hard  coal.  When  the  looked- 
for  bulb  arrives,  the  stones  may  be 
carefully  washed  and  rinsed  in  a  tin 
basin — to  avoid  breakage — and  the 
small  boy  or  girl  will  greatly  enjoy 
this  part  of  the  work  if  allowed  to  do 
it. 

The  stones  must  then  be  packed 
loosely  into  a  glass  dish.  A  finger 
bowl  or  an  old-fashioned  sugar  bowl 
or  celery  glass  will  do  nicely  for  the 
purpose.  Set  the  bulb  carefully 
among  the  stones,  fill  the  receptacle 
with  water,  and  set  it  away  in  the 
dark  for  a  very  few  days.  Then  place 
the  lily  in  the  sunniest  window  ;  keep 
it  from  freezing,  yet  not  too  warm,  and 
every  day  Baby  will  discover  a  new 
white  root  among  the  stones,  a  sprout- 
ing leaf,  a  bud,  and  then  the  cluster 
of  opening,  snowy  blossoms.  A  little 
maid  of  seven  sows  sweet  allyssum 
seed  in  a  pot  on  the  doorstep  in  Au- 
gust or  September  and  takes  it  indoors, 
where  it  blooms  all  winter.  Slips  of 
"Wandering  Jew "  grow  nicely  in  a 
pickle  bottle  filled  with  water.  A 
turnip  top  in  a  saucer  of  water  will 
send  up  a  number  of  pretty  fern-like 
leaves,  and  a  scarlet  geranium  that 
will  really  blossom  will  brighten  many 
a  dark  day. 

One  industrious  small  boy  raised  a 


small  horse-chestnut  tree  from  seed, 
and  considered  it  a  much  handsomer 
plant  than  his  little  sister's  cherished 
rose  geranium.  Beans  and  peas  are  a 
never-failing  source  of  delight,  and  a 
small  orange  grove  may  be  easily  pro- 
duced from  seed. 

Hyacinths  purchased  from  a  reliable 
dealer  and  properly  planted  may  be 
depended  upon,  and  one  small  flower 
of  any  sort  will  give  more  pleasure  in 
January  than  a  whole  garden-full  in 
July.  Carroll  W.  Raskin, 

Marquette,  Mich. 

The  Advantages  of  Having  Few  Toys. 

Baby  is  now  just  one  year  old,  and 
a  happier,  brighter  little  girl  I  am 
sure  could  nowhere  be  found.  A 
great  deal  of  this  is,  of  course,  due  to 
her  being  a  robust,  healthy  child;  but 
I  also  am  sure  it  is  in  a  large  part 
owing  to  the  fact  that  she  has  very 
few  playthings.  Baby's  presents  from 
various  friends  have  nearly  always 
been  articles  of  clothing,  and  so  her 
toys  consist  principally  of  tiny 
boxes,  two  linen  books,  three  dolls 
and  a  few  balls.  Does  it  not  follow 
that  such  a  child  will  be  more  imagina- 
tive than  one  who  has  piles  and  piles 
of  toys  in  his  playbox  ? 

Baby  will  sit  for  the  longest  time 
trying  to  find  out  how  a  box  shuts  and 
fastens.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  I 
discovered  her  puzzling  over  a  little 
card-board  box  into  which  she  had 
put  a  tortoise-shell  hairpin,  making  a 
rattle  of  the  whole.  Her  face  for  a 
long  while  looked  quite  troubled  at 
not  being  able  to  make  out  why  the 
box  rattled  when  the  hairpin  was  in- 
side, and  why  it  made  no  noise  when 
she  took  it  out.  After  a  time  she  found 
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out,  and  after  drawing  my  attention, 
in  her  baby  way,  to  the  discovery  she 
had  made,  played  with  it  for  quite 
twenty  minutes.  I  could  tell  of  many 
instances  in  which  very  much  the 
same  thing  has  occurred,  and  I  do 
think  that  the  fewer  and  simpler  toys 
children  have  the  better  for  them,  in 
that  it  gives  their  imagination  a  wider 
field  for  exercise. 

This  statement  is  not  taken  from  ob- 
servations upon  one  child  only.  Scien- 
tists tell  us  that  every  child  possesses 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  play 
instinct.  Therefore,  if  we  place  a  great 
many  playthings  in  front  of  the  little 
one,  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  exer- 
cise his  imagination.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  a  few  toys  are  given  him, 
these  must  do  service  in  many  differ- 
ent ways,  and  the  imaginative  power 
is  developed. 

Ax  Appreciative  Reader. 


Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 

During  the  recent  tedious  conval- 
escence of  my  little  son  of  five,  who  had 
sustained  a  severe  injury  to  his  foot,  my 
ingenuity  was  sorely  taxed  to  provide 
means  of  entertainment.  The  usual 
makeshifts  had  begun  to  fail  of  their 
effect.  Pictures,  story-telling,  card- 
playing  had  lost  their  attraction,  and 
the  favorite  toys  lay  neglected  in  a 
corner.  One  afternoon,  as  I  told  him 
a  story  of  an  Indian  hunter,  to  which 
he  listened  with  rather  more  than  the 
usual  interest,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
ask  him:  "How  would  you  like  to 
play  Indian  hunter  yourself?"  AVith 
flashing  eye,  Harold  exclaimed  :  "  Oh, 
please,  mamma,  let  us  play  it."  I  at 
once  saw  my  opportunity.  The  prob- 
lem was  how  to  excite  his  interest 


and  have  him  remain  interested,  and1 
at  the  same  time  keep  him  from  mov- 
ing about. 

I  gathered  together  all  the  animals 
from  a  Xoah's  Ark,  and  the  remainder 
of  a  hunting  party  which  he  received 
as  a  Christmas  present,  and  which 
was  originally  quite  an  elaborate 
affair,  comprising  lions,  elephants  and 
minor  beasts  of  prey.  I  placed  all 
these  animals  in  various  parts  of  the 
rooms  within  easy  range  of  the  lounge, 
and  explained  to  my  little  boy  that 
he,  as  the  Indian,  was  now  to  start  on 
his  hunting  expedition  and  try  to  kill 
as  many  of  the  animals  as  possible. 
But  I  told  him  that  an  Indian  always 
approaches  his  game  very  quietly  and 
stealthily,  and  that  he  must  be  sure 
of  his  aim  before  he  fired  the  shot 
(the  firearms  were  dominos). 

The  effect  of  this  simple  game  was 
magical.  Hour  after  hour,  for  days 
in  succession,  was  spent  in  hunting, 
and  he  never  failed  to  take  deliberate 
aim  before  throwing  his  missile  at  the 
victim.  With  true  Indian  dignity  he 
observed  silence  most  of  the  time, 
thus  giving  me  an  opj^ortunity  to  read 
or  do  some  sewing,  and  amply  com- 
pensating me  for  the  little  trouble  in 
gathering  up  the  dominos  and  the 
ainmals  when  the  supply  of  either 
ammunition  or  game  was  exhausted. 

I  may  seem  to  be  making  much  of 
little,  but  the  relief  to  a  weary  mother 
racking  her  brain  for  some  new  diver- 
sion to  amuse  a  little  patient  is  not  a 
small  matter.  A  little  ingenuity  will 
go  very  far  in  such  things,  and  one 
owes  it  to  a  little  sufferer  to  do  every- 
thing in  one's  power  to  beguile  the 
tedium  of  a  sick-bed.  S. 

Evanston,  111. 
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MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


•o    •  *    *  u  — I    naye  looked 

Persistent  Habit 

f  anxiously  for  some 

_    .  _  mother  in  Babyhood 

Sand  Eating. 

to  make  a  protest 
against  the  sand  pile;  and  now  that 
one  has  ventured,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  a  similar  experience. 

When  my  oldest  was  old  enough  to 
get  to  the  ground,  he  not  only  enjoyed 
playing  in  the  sand,  but  what  worried 
us  was  that  he  ate  the  sand.  Although 
watched  very  carefully  to  prevent 
this,  he  seemed  determined  to  keep 
on  taking  internal  doses.  On  con- 
sulting a  physician,  medicine  was  ad- 
ministered which  was  supposed  to  sat- 
isfy a  natural  craving  that  the  child 
was  trying  to  supply;  however,  this 
did  not  alter  his  case. 

Two  years  later  his  little  sister  was 
up  to  the  same  trick,  from  what  seemed 
a  natural  craving,  too  ;  for  her  broth- 
er's practice  had  ceased  before  she 
had  the  opportunity  to  learn  from  him. 
It  occurred  to  us  that  this  craving- 
might  have  sprung  from  using  lime- 
water  in  the  milk,  since  with  both 
children  the  appetite  for  sand  began 
at  the  time  the  lime-water  was  discon- 
tinued. Number  Two  wasn't  given 
the  lime-water  again,  first  because  she 
did  not  need  it  in  her  milk  any  longer, 
and  also  because  we  found  that  she 
was  less  constipated  without  it.  I 
tried  giving  her  a  little  magnesia,  and 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
since  she  was  remarkably  healthy, 
well  and  strong,  it  would  not  be  nec- 
essary to  consult  a  physician  nor  to 
banish  the  sand  heap ;  but  simply  to 
make  a  very  great  effort  to  have  the 
young  miss  break  her  habit. 


She  plays  in  the  sand  with  constant 
supervision  and  is  easily  diverted  from 
naughtiness  by  being  shown  how  to 
make  pretty  things  in  the  sand  and 
also  of  it,  especially  when  it  is  damp- 
ened. Should  mamma's  attention  be 
taken  up  by  her  sewing  or  in  conver- 
sation with  an  occasional  visitor,  and 
Baby  slyly  take  a  bite  of  sand,  then 
immediately  mamma's  work  drops  and 
Baby's  mouth  is  thoroughly  washed 
and  she  plays  in  the  sand  no  more  that 
day. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  little  tot 
punish  her  doll  for  "  eatin'  sand,"  and 
one  can't  refrain  from  smiling  on  hear- 
ing her  tell  mamma  of  a  pain  in  her 
stomach,  adding  "  cause  I  did  eat  sand." 

It  is  all  a  big  "  bother,"  no  doubt, 
and  so  is  nearly  everything  that 
amounts  to  anything.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  our  darling  will  not  only 
soon  be  entirely  broken  of  her  bad 
habit,  but  I  think  that  our  sand  heap 
may  also  be  a  means  of  grace  in  other 
ways.  While  I  have  often  felt,  as  "  N. 
J."  did,  that  I  would  like  to  banish 
the  sand  pile,  yet  I  have  just  as  many 
occasions  to  wish  to  set  the  water  pails 
and  wash  basins  out  of  Baby's  reach; 
however,  I  realize  that  that  is  not  the 
method  the  wise  mother  adopts  who 
truly  desires  to  be  of  real  help  to  her 
child.  —  D.  C. 


Music  in  the 
Home- 


— It  has  recently 
been  demonstrated 
as  a  scientific  fact 
that  music  has  a  positive  medicinal 
effect — that  is,  that  musical  vibrations 
of  air  tend  to  restore  harmony  to  the 
physic**!  atoms  which  compose  the 
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human,  or  other,  body;  thereby  bring- 
ing back  to  health  parts  rendered  in- 
harmonious or  unhealthy,  especially 
through  nervous  troubles  and  the  like. 

Most  of  us  have  recognized  the 
soothing  power  of  music  and  expe- 
rienced the  relief  it  brings  to  overtried 
nerves  and  tired  brains;  but  with  little 
thought  of  its  being  other  than  "sort 
of  restful,  you  know."  Now  that  it  is 
known  to  have  real,  actual  curative 
power  it  seems  important  that  we  ad- 
minister this  new-old  and  always 
agreeable  remedy  to  our  little  ones. 
The  home  atmosphere  frequently  filled 
with  its  soothing  influence  is  more 
propitious  to  goodness,  peace,  quiet, 
harmony,  gentleness.  If  these  were 
only  encouraged  instead  of  created  (as 
is  claimed)  music  would  be  a  divine 
blessing  beyond  our  present  realiza- 
tion. 

Let  us  give  it  more  attention  than  we 
do — vocal  music  alone  if  no  instrument 
maybe  used.  A  night  that  follows  the 
evening  song  is  filled  with  happier 
dreams;  for  hearing  it  we  take  the 
music  with  us.  —  W.  Borta,  Boston. 


What  is  in  a 
Name  P 


— Shall  our  chil- 
dren call  us  "Papa" 
and  "  Mama,"  "  Pa- 
pa "  and  "  Mamma,"  or  "  Father  "  and 
"Mother?"  Is  it  a  matter  of  entire 
indifference  ?   I  believe  not. 

"We  had  discussed  the  matter  fully 
and  had  decided  that  we  should  always 
say  "Father"  and  "Mother"  in  speaking 
of  ourselves  to  our  child.  We  were 
very  careful  in  the  matter,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  household  fol- 
lowed the  same  practice  in  speaking 
to  her  of  us.  Imagine  our  disappoint- 
ment when  she  began  to  say  "  Papa, 


Mama."  Of  course,  recognition  by  the 
child  is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
parent  that  any  term  would  be 
precious,  but  we  had  had  a  theory  and 
it  had  apparently  failed  to  work. 
However,  we  persevered,  never  using 
"Papa"  and  "Mama."  At  twenty-nine 
months,  she  began  to  say  "  Faver,"  but 
would  not  try  "  Mother,"  saying, 
"  better  say  mama."  In  the  thirty- third 
month  she  would  attempt  "Mother," 
and  by  the  thirty-fourth  month  used 
"Father"  and  "Mother  "  entirely. 

Now,  at  three  years  and  a  half,  she 
never  uses  any  but  these  two  noblest 
words  in  our  language  in  reference  to 
her  parents.  She  will  never  have  to 
make  the  transition  which  some  of  us 
have  found  impracticable  at  sixteen,  or 
twenty,  or  thirty,  from  the  inadequate 
"  Papa  "  and  "  Mama,"  to  the  beautiful 
"  Father  "  and  "Mother." 

"  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven" 
means  much  more  to  her  now  and  will 
be  more  easily  conceived  of  by  her  as  the 
years  go  by,  than  if  she  called  her 
earthly  father  "Papa."  This  is  a  con- 
vincing argument  to  me. — Ht  Oak  Park, 
III 


The  Little  Begin- 
nings. 


— A  nursery  scene  : 
Baby  is  inclined 
to  play  with  his 
food  ;  his  mother,  for  certain  rea- 
sons, wishes  him  to  eat  his  whole 
saucerful,  and  promptly. 

" Eat  it,  Charlie,"  she  says.  "If  you 
don't,  mamma  will  take  it.  There — " 
drawing  the  saucer  toward  her  and 
making  a  feint  of  eating — "shall  I?  " 

Charlie,  taking  this,  as  it  is  meant, 
for  the  threat  of  an  undesirable 
alternative,  reaches  for  his  saucer  and 
quickly  disposes  of  the  contents. 
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Does  the  mother  never  think  what 
an  unlovely  trait  she  is  thus  fostering  ? 

Another  incident : 

Some  one  passes  the  fretful  baby 
one  of  his  toys,  with  the  hope  of 
distracting  his  attention  from  his 
aching  gums.  Baby  knows  every 
possibility  of  that  china  dog;  he  is 
tired  of  it  and  he  wants  something 
new.  He  shows  his  irritation  by  a 
quick  movement  of    the  hand  that 


sends  the  toy  flying  across  the  room. 
AJ  other  and  aunts  laugh  at  his  minia- 
ture gust  of  ill-temper  and  present 
the  offensive  object  again,  "  to  see 
what  he  will  do."  Baby  finds  their 
applause  diverting  and  very  readily 
repeats  his  performance  a  number  of 
times,  with  less  ill-temper,  to  be  sure, 
but  with  the  full  measure  of  energy. 

By  and  by  the  same  mother  will 
make  sincere  effort  to  teach  her  child 


IWiTH  WILLIAM 


From  the  time  he  was  three  weeks  old,  our  child,  Kenneth  William  Vance,  was  fed  on 
MELLIN'S  FOOD,  and  so  long  as  he  continued  on  that  diet  he  had  no  sickness  and  never  had 
any  trouble  with  teething;  never  lost  a  night's  sleep  or  called  for  food  during  the  night. 

W.  B.  Vance,  St.  Ignace,  Mich. 

Write  us,  (a  postal  will  do)  and  we  will  send  a  sample  of  Mellin's  Food  free  of  all  expense. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE    COMPANY,    BOSTON,  MASS. 
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to  control  his  irritability.  She  will 
probably  not  realize  that  she  herself 
helped  the  first  little  sprout  of  un- 
governed  anger  to  grow  into  a  thrifty 
plant.  We  are  ready  enough  to 
attribute  a  degree  of  purpose  and 
reflection  to  the  accomplishments  and 
habits  even  our  very  little  babies  take 
up;  are  we  not  inclined  to  forget  that 
they  may  use  the  rudimentary  brain 
power  we  credit  them  with  in  attempt- 
ing little  victories   over   our  good 


judgment  and  our  good  intentions  for 
them  ? 

After  the  baby  is  here  it  is  mani- 
festly too  late  to  follow  that  good 
advice  to  begin  his  education  with  his 
great-grandparents;  but  surely,  from 
the  time  he  shows  a  perception,  how- 
ever vague,  of  cause  and  effect,  we  can 
not  safely  evade  our  responsibility  to 
see  that  good  forces  and  not  evil  gain 
advantage  at  the  beginning. — Mary 
Murhland  Holy,  Wakefield,  Mass. 
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